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ark  had  rest,"  before  they  could  undertake  that  systematic  and 
religious  culture  of  the  arts  of  poetry  and  song,  in  which  they 
were  afterwards  to  be  so  illustrious.  It  could  be  only  after  the 
country  and  its  wild  inhabitants  had  been  subdued  ;  after  the 
State  was  centred  at  its  capitol  in  the  city  of  David ;  after 
the  church  was  established,  the  house  of  the  Lord  erected,  the 
ark  of  the  covenant — the  symbol  of  Jehovah's  presence  and  of 
his  strong  protection  —  provided  with  its  settled  resting-place. 
Then,  at  last,  because  the  natural  opportunity  had  come,  pro- 
vision  might  be  also  made  for  the  orderly  and  careful  culture 
of  sacred  music  in  the  established  church,  for  "  the  service  of 
song  in  the  house  of  the  Lord." 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  religious  earnestness  of  the  New- 
England  fathers  that  they  recognized  in  the  history  of  the  He- 
brew people  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  God  of  Israel 
was  leading  them.  For  they,  too,  as  they  used  to  think,  and  as 
they  loved  to  think.  Were  "  a  vine  brought  out  of  Egypt "  and 
planted  in  this  goodly  land.  To  them,  too,  had  been  given  a 
covenant  of  promise.  And  for  them  the  high  ideal  of  a  Chris- 
tian commonwealth,  to  be  established  here,  was,  as  the  sacred 
ark  of  Goil,  to  be  defended  by  them  ;  while  at  the  same  time 
it  was  the  pledge  of  their  defence,  and  of  the  present  favor  of 
the  God  who  had  confided  to  them  such  a  trust. 

The  world  well  knows  how  long  it  was  in  their  eventful  his- 
tory before  their  ark  had  rest ;  before  the  great  experiment  of 
a  free  church  in  a  free  state  had  attained  a  visible  success ; 
before  the  wilderness  of  this  Atlantic  coast  had  been  subdued  ; 
before  the  enmity  of  jealous  savages  had  been  resisted  and  the 
tyranny  of  an  oppressive  government  had  been  overthrown. 
Of  course,  during  all  these  stormy  years  there  had  been  little 
chance  for  any  general  culture  of  the  science  of  music,  for 
example.  Music  of  a  natural  sort  of  course  there  was,  as  there 
will  always  be.  Even  when  men  are  lifting  up  their  axes 
against  the  thick  trees,  or  are  fighting  for  their  very  lives 
against  their  enemies,  they  will  have  their  rude  songs  of  labor 
or  of  battle.  The  ploughboy  hums  a  tune  as  he  rests  in  the 
long  furrow.  The  schoolboy  whistles  on  his  way  to  school,  or 
sings,  at  least,  on  his  way  home  again.  The  farmer  has  a  song 
for  planting  and  a  song  for  harvesting.     The  soldier  even, 
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going  into  battle,  can  go  all  the  better,  as  did  Cromwell's  Iron- 
sides at  Dunbar,  with  a  religious  battle-song  upon  his  lips.  But 
all  such  rude  and  merely  natural  music  will  have  in  it  only  the 
dim  suggestion  of  high  possibilities  of  art,  as  the  wild  grapes 
of  the  tangled  forest  suggest  the  possible  perfection  of  the  fruit 
that  ripens  in  a  sunny  and  well-nurtured  vineyard.  It  needs, 
as  everything  else  needs,  to  be  trained  and  pruned  and  skilfully 
perfected,  to  have  its  principles  discovered  and  applied,  its  prac- 
tice patiently  continued  and  improved,  David  the  shepherd- 
boy  would  sing,  no  doubt,  as  he  kept  his  father's  sheep  upon 
the  Bethlehem  hill-sides.  And  David  the  warrior  would  sing 
in  the  excitement  of  the  fight  and  of  the  chase  when  the  Lord 
gave  him  victory  over  his  Philistine  foes.  But  it  was  only  after 
his  shepherd  life  was  ended,  and  his  warrior  life  had  rounded 
out  into  the  full  success  of  royalty,  that  David  the  king  began 
to  make,  both  for  himself  and  for  his  people,  a  science  of  what 
had  been  a  pastime,  and  to  elevate  to  the  dignity  of  high  art 
what  had  been  hitherto  a  merely  natural  and  untrained  method 
of  expression.  The  song  of  the  shepherd-boy  might  have  per- 
ished, the  song  of  the  soldier  might  have  been  forgotten  ;  but 
in  the  work  of  the  royal  artist,  the  religious  poet  and  musician, 
.  they  might  sing  on  perpetual,  a  heritage  of  ages  in  the  church 
of  God. 

It  is  well  to  notice  thus  carefully,  at  the  outset,  the  conditions 
which  seem  necessary  for  such  a  work  as  this  ;  because  it  was, 
in  its  degree,  precisely  such  a  work  as  this  which  was  done  for  ' 
the  American  people  by  that  venerable  man  to  whose  memory 
these  pages  are  devoted.  Lowell  Mason,  "  the  father  of  Amer- 
ican church  music,"  as  he  will  certainly  be  known  hereafter, 
spans,  with  his  long  and  useful  life  of  more  than  eighty  years, 
almost  the  whole  history  of  sacred  music  in  this  country.  It 
reminds  us,  as  hardly  anything  else  could  remind  us,  how  short 
a  time  it  is  since  we  began  our  national  career,  our  separate  and 
independent  culture  of  the  arts,  that  the  life-time  of  one  man  can 
cover  it.  He  was  born  at  Medfield,  Mass.,  on  the  eighth  of 
January,  1 792.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Medfield, 
in  1650,  at  the  time  when  it  was  set  off  from  the  town  of  Ded- 
ham,  to  which  it  formerly  belonged,  there  were  two  Masons, — 
presumably  brothers,  —  Thomas  and  Robert,     Thomas  Mason, 
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the  ancestor  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  with  two  of  his 
children,  were  massacred  by  Indians  when  Medfield  was  burnt 
in  1674.  Ebenezer,  the  sixth  child  of  Thomas,  was  bom  in 
1669  ;  Thomas,  the  fifth  child  of  Ebenezer,  in  1699 ;  Barachias, 
the  first  child  of  Thomas,  in  1723  ;  Johnson,  the  first  child  of 
Barachias,  in  1767  ;  and  from  Johnson  and  Catharine  (Harts- 
horn), his  wife,  was  bom,  January  8th,  1792,  Lowell  Mason. 
It  was  in  the  first  administration  of  George  Washington,  the 
first  president  of  the  United  States.  Our  ark  had  been  at  rest 
only  three  years,  —  the  stormy  epoch  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
reconstruction  of  the  civil  order  having  ended  in  1789,  with  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution  and  the  choice  of  a  chief  magistrate, 
— when  the  man  was  born  for  whom  the  Providence  of  God  had 
ready  this  important  work  of  ordering  the  song  of  the  Lord's 
house,  and  who,  by  the  fidelity,  the  patience,  and  the  skill  with 
which  he  wrought  it,  wrought  also  for  himself  an  honored  name, 
a  lasting  memory. 

How  true  it  is  that  then,  for  the  first  time  in  our  American 
churches,  an  adequate  attempt  was  made  to  give  fit  musical 
expression  to  the  songs  of  the  Lord's  house,  will  appear  from 
a  brief  retrospect.  For  almost  a  century  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Plymouth  pilgrims  with  the  old  Ainsworth's  psalm-book, 
out  of  which,  in  the  cabin  of  the  "  Mayflower,"  and  amid  the 
wintry  snows  of  the  bleak  Massachusetts  coast,  they  worshipped 
God  in  their  plain  fashion,  —  there  was  scarcely  any  music 
known  among  the  churches,  except,  perhaps,  a  dozen  rude  and 
simple  tunes,  and  probably  not  more  than  half  of  these  were  in 
familiar  use.*  Even  down  to  the  time  of  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence, there  had  been  very  little  intelligent  progress  towards  a 
more  copious  and  adequate  church  music.  At  about  that  time, 
however,  there  had  arisen  a  style  of  singing,  of  which  the  tra- 
dition lingers  to  our  day,  and  even  the  memory  survives  with 
some  of  us,  who,  by  that  token,  are  reminded  that  they  are 
beginning  to  be  old,  —  a  style  so  whimsical,  so  full  of  odd  con- 
ceits and  affectations,  so  uselessly  involved  and  intricate,  as  to 
be  little  better  than  absurd.  Some  of  us  have  heard  examples 
of  those  grotesque  psalm  tunes,  in  which  the  words  of  sacred 
song  were  seized  as  in  a  kind  of  frenzied  grasp  by  the  fantastic 

'  Palfrey's  History  of  New  England,  Vol.  IL  p.  41. 
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music,  and  made  to  dance  in  a  prolonged  mysterious  maze  of 
sound,  snatched  up  at  first  by  one  part  and  then  by  another, 
disjointed,  torn  in  sunder,  and  at  last,  after  much  needless  tor- 
ture, reunited  and  brought  out  to  a  conclusion, —  to  be  regarded 
thereafter  by  the  listeners  with  a  kind  of  awe,  as  words  deliv- 
ered from  a  long  suspense,  made  for  a  time  to  pass  as  if  through 
fire  and  water,  before  they  issued  into  a  large  place  of  rest  and 
silence.  These  were  tunes  which,  as  Dr.  Mason  afterwards 
expressed  it,  were  indeed  admired,  but  "  not  in  proportion  to 
the  religious  edification  of  the  psalmody,  but  rather  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wonderment  excited  by  their  performance,  and 
the  astonishment  manifested  as  different  parts  were  introduced, 
evolved,  bewildered,  entangled  in  labyrinthine  windings,  and  at 
length  made  to  emerge  together  at  the  end  of  the  stanza."  It 
was  as  when  one  watches,  with  a  diverted  interest  and  not 
without  solicitude,  the  antics  of  some  frisky  animal,  not  know- 
ing what  he  may  be  up  to  before  he  stops.  It  is  evident  that 
such  a  style  as  this  —  amusing  instances  of  which  could  easily 
be  furnished,  if  this  were  the  place  for  them  —  could  be  em- 
ployed only  by  singers  who  were  trained  to  its  absurdities,  — 
by  selected  choirs,  and  not  by  general  congregations.  It  is 
evident,  also,  that  such  a  style  could  have  no  other  result  than 
to  debase  and  profane  the  worship  into  which  it  was  suffered  to 
intrude  itself  Better  than  this,  a  great  deal,  was  that  scanty 
catalogue  of  five  or  six  sedate  and  decent  tunes  with  which, 
down  to  the  year  1770,  or  thereabouts,  the  churches  were  con- 
tent to  worship  in  their  plain  congregational  way. 

The  peril  into  which  the  churches  at  that  time  fell  —  the 
nature  of  which  has  been  sufficiently  indicated  — was  the  nat- 
ural peril  of  reaction  against  an  opposite  extreme.  For,  in  the 
time  of  the  great  Puritan  revival,  when  the  virtue  and  devout- 
ness  of  the  English  people  rose  in  protest  against  all  super- 
stitious formalism  in  religion,  they  were  not  satisfied  with  any 
half-way  protest.  They  made  a  clean  sweep  of  whatever 
seemed  to  them  to  be  spotted  with  the  taint  of  error,  —  and  so 
of  some  things  which  were  harmless,  and  even  useful.  And  in 
the  catalogue  of  idols  which  they  had  cast  out,  as  an  old  chron- 
icler has  arranged  it,  along  with  "  the  surplice  and  the  popish 
wardrobe,  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  popish  holidays. 
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and  church  government  by  a  bishop/*  we  find,  also,  "  organs 
and  cathedral  music  "  in  a  common  condemnation.  We  smile 
as  we  read  the  list,  and  wonder  at  their  over-zealous  caution. 
But  to  them,  who  knew  what  deadly  evils  had  been  associated 
with  these  things,  evils  that  were  eating  out  the  soul  of  god- 
liness and  wellnigh  of  manliness  from  the  English  people,  it 
was  not  a  catalogue  to  smile  at  Nor  was  it  anything  to  smile 
at,  either,  for  those  who  met  these  same  psalm-singing  war- 
riors, to  whom  the  organ  and  cathedral  music  were  idolatrous, 
at  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby,  and  found  out  with  what  straight- 
forward vigor  they  could  vindicate  their  stem  iconoclasm. 

When  the  reaction  came,  however,  it  was  a  time  of  peril. 
When,  after  the  ark  of  truth  for  which  these  men  were  zealous 
had  found  rest  beyond  the  seas,  there  came  the  opportunity  for 
the  fine  arts  and  the  graces  of  a  higher  and  more  various  cul- 
ture to  resume  their  rightful  place,  the  danger  was  that  a  mere 
shallow  affectation,  with  its  prettinesses  and  puerilities,  on  the 
one  hand,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  sensuous  and  vicious  style, 
making  appeal  to  what  is  meanest  and  most  base  in  human 
nature,  would  come  in.  As  we  have  seen,  a  style  affected  and 
absurd  and  in  a  high  degree  mischievous  had  begun,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  to  get  a  foothold  in  the  churches.  (The  other  style 
of  music,  sensuous  and  vicious  and  making  its  appeal  to  what 
is  most  base  in  men,  seems  to  have  waited  for  its  opportunity 
in  society,  until  our  own  time.)  Then  the  fervid  earnestness  of 
the  great  Puritan  revival  had  cooled.  Even  in  religious  mat- 
ters, men  had  begun  to  care  less  what  to  do  than  how  to  do  it ; 
and  the  churches  were  in  a  mood  to  tolerate  such  empty  musi- 
cal diversions,  such  mere  gymnastic  singing  as  has  been  de- 
scribed. There  was  needed  some  one  with  a  strong  will,  with 
a  firm  hand,  with  native  skill  and  taste,  and  with  a  conscien- 
tious and  religious  purpose,  who  should  check  this  evil  ten- 
dency, and  bring  scientific  order  out  of  such  chaos,  and  who 
should  thus  transform  what  had  become  a  power  of  evil  into 
an  instrument  of  good.  In  the  good  Providence  of  God  the 
hour  for  such  a  work  had  come,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  the 
man. 

The  nature  of  the  work  that  needed  to  be  done,  and  the 
qualities  of  character  which  were  necessary  for  the  doing  of  it, 
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have  now  been  so  fully  shown  that  it  is  only  needful  to  say 
that  these  were,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  qualities  of  Lowell 
Mason's  character,  and  that  he  did  the  work,  and  in  the  judg- 
ment of  his  generation,  who  were  witnesses,  did  it  well.  How 
well  he  did  it  we  shall  hardly  appreciate,  unless  we  remember 
with  what  slender  resources  he  wrought.  For  he  had  no 
advantages  of  education,  as,  almost  to  his  latest  day,  he  regret- 
fully remembered.  He  was  the  son  of  a  mechanic  in  a  small 
New-England  village,  and,  as  the  New- England  boys  of  that 
day  had  to,  he  began  almost  in  the  cradle  that  fight  for  a  living 
which  left  small  opportunity  for  study  and  for  culture.  What 
time  he  had,  however,  —  all  that  he  could  save  and  steal,  —  he 
seems  to  have  given  to  the  practice  of  the  art  in  which  he 
afterwards  became  illustrious.  To  use  the  language  of  a 
familiar  letter  which  he  wrote,  a  few  years  since,  "  He  was  a 
wayward,  unpromising  boy,  —  so  the  people  thought,  —  though 
I  know  not  that  he  was  ever  intoxicated  or  made  use  of  a  pro- 
fene  oath  in  his  life-time.  He  was  of  little  promise,  save  for 
music,  for  which  he  very  early  manifested  a  strong  inclination.  . 
He  spent  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  doing  nothing  save  play- 
ing upon  all  manner  of  musical  instruments  that  came  within 
his  reach."  This  is  his  own  account  of  his  boyhood  and  youth  ; 
but  how  far  those  years  were  from  being  misspent  will  appear, 
if  we  consider  that,  when  he  was  only  twenty-one,  this  self- 
taught  lad  was  capable  of  teaching  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  and  had  begun  to  earn  his  livelihood,  in  part,  by  such 
instruction.  Even  a  good  while  previous  to  this,  when  he  was 
still  a  boy,  he  had  become  the  leader  of  the  choir  at  Medfield, 
and  removing  at  the  completion  of  his  minority  to  Savan- 
nah, Georgia,  he  filled  the  same  office  in  the  most  important 
church  of  that  city.  Here  his  choir  became  so  skilful,  and 
presently  so  celebrated,  that  the  fame  of  it,  and  of  him  as  the 
leader  of  it,  was  carried  back  to  Boston  by  a  gentleman  who 
had  heard  it,  and  who  determined,  if  he  could,  to  secure  for  the 
church  music  of  that  city  the  services  of  a  musician  so  successful. 
Prior  to  his  removal  to  Savannah,  he  had  married  (at  West- 
boro*,  Mass.,  Sept.  3d,  1817)  Abigail,  the  daughter  of  Daniel 
and  Hannah  (Buckminster)  Gregory,  of  Westboro*,  who  still 
survives  him.     Of  their  four  children,  Daniel  Gregory  (born  in 
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Savannah,  Ga.,  May  8th,  1820)  died  in  Schwalbach,  Germany, 
June  24th,  1869  ;  Lowell  (born  in  Westboro',  Mass.,  June  17th, 
1823) ;  William  (bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  24th,  1829),  re- 
ceived the  degree  Mus.  Doc.  from  Yale  College,  1872) ;  and 
Henry  (bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  loth,  1831),  still  survive. 
Dr.  Mason  received  the  degree  Mus.  Doc.  from  the  University 
of  the  city  of  New  York  in  1855,  it  being  the  first  time  that 
degree  had  been  conferred  by  any  American  college.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  most  successful  lecturers  at  teachers' 
institutes,  by  appointment  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education,  from  the  organization  of  those  institutes  until  four 
years  before  his  death. 

In  1827,  when  he  was  thirty-five  years  old,  he  removed  to 
Boston  on  the  invitation  of  a  "  large  committee  consisting  of 
different  denominations  of  Christians,"  to  "  take  a  kind  of  gen- 
eral charge  of  music  in  churches  there."  From  that  time 
onward,  Boston  was  his  home  and  the  scene  of  his  incessant 
labors  in  behalf  of  music  and  of  education,  until  he  came  to 
spend  the  scarcely  less  laborious  evening  of  his  life,  with  his 
children  and  his  children's  children  near  him,  in  his  pleasant 
home  at  Orange,  N.  J.  It  was  here  that,  on  the  Lord's  day, 
the  eleventh  of  August,  1871,  he,  like  that  royal  singer,  David, 
of  whom  these  words  were  first  spoken  by  an  apostle,  "  hav- 
ing ser\'ed  his  generation  by  the  will  of  God,  fell  asleep  and 
was  laid  unto  his  fathers." 

Properly  to  fill  up  this  outline  of  his  life,  would,  of  course, 
require  at  least  a  volume.  During  these  busy  years  he  was 
concerned,  more  or  less  actively,  and  commonly  as  principal,  in 
the  preparation  of  no  less  than  fifty  volumes  of  musical  compo- 
sition and  instruction  ;  and  if  we  should  count  the  smaller 
pamphlets  and  more  ephemeral  publications,  the  catalogue  would 
be  greatly  lengthened.  The  first  of  these  was  issued  fifty  years 
ago,  when  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  and  still  a  resident  of 
Savannah.  It  seemed  so  unpromising  as  a  literary  venture 
that  he  could  not  easily  secure  a  publisher.  At  last,  however, 
he  gained  for  it  the  patronage  of  the  Boston  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  of  which  he  had  been  a  member,  and  of  which 
he  afterwards  became  the  president.  The  book  was  published 
in  their  name,  as  their  collection,  and  they  were  to  have  a  half 
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of  whatsoever  profit  might  result  from  it.  This  modest  ven- 
ture was  an  immediate  success.  The  first  edition,  paying  for 
itself  and  more,  was  sold  within  a  year.  A  second  was  de- 
manded ;  and  when  the  book  had  run  through  seven  or  eight 
editions,  the  amazed  society  found  itself  ten  thousand  dollars 
richer  for  its  patronage  of  the  young  author.  Nor  was  the 
financial  success  of  the  book  the  most  important  part  of  its 
success.  The  tunes  which  it  contained,  and  which  it  intro- 
duced to  general  acceptance,  were  selected  from  the  best  mas- 
ters and  founded  on  the  most  fit  models  ;  and  the  book  at  once 
arrested  the  evil  tendency  of  the  church  music  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  turned  the  tide  in  the  direction  of  a  simple,  decorous, 
and  scientific  style.  With  the  publication  of  this  volume  the 
days  of  the  preposterous  and  pyrotechnic  style  of  psalm  tunes 
were  already  numbered. 

But  it  was  not  the  manner  of  this  man  to  rest  content  with 
one  success.  With  an  amazing  industry  he  would  scarcely 
have  completed  one  book  before  he  was  eager  to  produce 
another  and  a  better.  Always  striving  to  perfect  himself  in 
his  profession,  he  was  resolute  by  every  means  to  perfect  others 
also.  And  although  his  very  earliest  works  were  of  such  merit 
that  they  are  hardly  obsolete,  —  the  music  of  the  Missionary 
Hymn,  for  instance,  which  was  about  the  first  he  ever  wrote 
(while  still  residing  in  Savannah),  bids  fair  to  last  almost  till 
that  millennial  day  when  the  need  of  missionary  hymns  is  over, 
— yet,  even  to  his  latest  years,  he  labored  on  to  make  more 
true  and  worthy  what  inferior  men  would  easily  have  left  alone 
as  well  enough.  Year  by  year  he  grew  into  a  more  religious 
sense  of  what  church  music  ought  to  be,  of  the  sacred  uses,  of 
the  vast  power,  of  the  divine  fitness  of  it,  —  striving  sometimes, 
no  doubt,  with  disproportionate  emphasis  on  some  compara- 
tively unimportant  point  because  it  had  been  a  neglected  point, 
but  striving,  almost  always,  with  ultimate  success.  Indeed 
(as  was  suggested  concerning  him  by  another),  the  reforms 
which  he  accomplished  were  in  great  measure  due  to  his  reiter- 
ation of  such  points  even  when  they  were  trifling.  Taking  up 
one  point  at  a  time,  insisting  on  it,  explaining  it,  emphasizing 
it,  refusing  for  the  moment  to  see  any  other,  he  would  at 
last  make  others  see  it  and  accept  it,  and  could  so  pass  on, 
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over  ground  that  was  well  trodden,  to  new  and  loftier  attain- 
ments. 

It  was  in  part  this  peculiarity  which  gave  him  his  remarka- 
ble success  as  an  educator.  For  it  was  not  merely  as  a  musical 
reformer  and  an  author  and  compiler  of  church  music  that  he 
is  to  be  remembered.  He  was  indeed  the  founder  of  our  pres- 
ent school  of  psalmody  ;  but  he  was  also  one  of  the  very  fore- 
most educators  of  his  time.  This  man  —  who  never  had  an 
education  except  what  he  gave  himself,  who  never  went  abroad 
to  get  the  advantage  of  the  foreign  schools  till  more  than  half 
his  life  was  spent  and  much  of  his  hardest  work  accomplished, 
and  who,  when  he  went,  in  1837,  went  with  a  reputation  which 
already  had  preceded  him  —  was,  as  an  educator,  almost  with- 
out an  equal  in  America.  Early  in  his  professional  career  he 
was  interested  in  that  philosophy  of  teaching  with  which  the 
name  of  Pestalozzi  is  connected  as  its  author  and  its  first  and 
most  conspicuous  exemplifier.  And  the  success  with  which 
that  method  —  so  natural,  so  simple,  so  effective  —  has  been 
introduced  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  is  due  very  much  to  his 
enthusiastic  and  intelligent  employment  of  it  in  his  Boston 
singing-schools.  He  had  the  sagacity  to  recognize  the  worth 
of  the  new  method,  and  to  see  that  it  might  be  employed  in 
almost  any  branch  of  education  ;  and  he  was  eager  to  secure 
for  it,  in  his  department,  such  conspicuous  success  that  other 
teachers  in  their  own  departments  might  adopt  it  also.  He 
lived  to  see  his  wish  in  a  great  measure  realized,  and  to  be 
recognized,  as  he  so  well  deserved  to  be,  by  an  increasing  com- 
pany of  learned  and  philosophical  instructors,  as  their  pioneer 
and  champion. 

It  was  among  the  greatest  of  the  services  which  as  an  edu- 
cator he  rendered  to  his  generation  and  to  the  generations  that 
shall  follow  for  years  and  centuries  to  come,  that  musical  in- 
struction came  to  be  a  part  of  education  in  our  public  schools. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  he  could  get  a  hearing  for  his 
belief  that  little  children  could  be  taught  to  sing  by  note,  and 
understand  the  rudiments  of  music  as  a  science.  A  less  reso- 
lute man  than  he  would  have  been  discouraged  before  he 
gained  permission  to  experiment  upon  his  theory  in  the  com- 
mon schools ;  and  when  at  last  consent  was  given  grudgingly 
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by  the  school  authorities  of  Boston,  he  was  forced  to  go  to 
work  upon  his  own  responsibility,  at  his  own  charges,  at  the 
most  unfavorable  time,  in  the  most  undesirable  way.  But  he 
succeeded  so  triumphantly,  that  all  the  schools  of  Boston  were 
thrown  open  to  him,  and  the  common  schools  of  the  whole 
country  shortly  followed  the  example.  It  takes  one  or  two 
generations  before  the  value  of  such  an  experiment  becomes 
wholly  apparent.  And  it  was  not  fully  seen  how  much  that 
act  of  Lowell  Mason's  had  accomplished  till,  a  few  days  before 
his  death,  that  prodigious  chorus  of  twenty  thousand  voices 
gathered  to  sing  his  tunes.  It  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  the 
great  spectacle  which  was  seen  last  June  in  Boston,  was  only 
possible  because  he  had  given  to  the  children  of  our  schools 
the  privilege  of  common  musical  instruction.  Give  to  a  people 
in  its  infancy  such  musical  instruction,  and  the  career  of  that 
people  down  through  the  ages  will  bear  traces  of  the  service 
that  was  rendered  to  it.  It  is  not  an  accident  that  so  consid- 
erable a  proportion  of  the  eminent  musicians  of  this  century 
and  of  the  last,  for  instance,  are  evidently,  as  their  names  will 
often  testify,  of  Hebrew  lineage.  And  is  it  not  possible  that 
the  traditional  genius  of  that  Jewish  race  for  music,  may  be 
largely  owing  to  the  work  which  David  wrought  for  them 
when,  far  back  in  the  ages,  he  made  a  systematic  study  and 
ordained  a  formal  school  of  sacred  song  }  Who  can  tell  where 
circling  waves  of  influence  from  such  a  work,  wrought  in  a 
nation's  infancy,  may  end  } 

It  is  creditable  both  to  Dr.  Mason  and  to  those  whom  he 
instructed,  that  so  many  of  his  pupils,  scattered  east  and  west, 
north  and  south,  across  the  continent,  are  quick  to  testify  their 
personal  indebtedness  to  him,  not  only  and  not  even  chiefly  for 
the  musical  skill  and  knowledge  which  he  gave  them,  but  for 
the  moral  tone  which  his  strong  character  imparted  to  their 
lives.  "  He  made  a  man  of  me,"  more  than  one  of  them  will 
say,  "  teaching  me  how  to  teach  myself,  to  drill  and  discipline 
myself,  giving  me  habit,  method,  faithfulness,  by  which  my 
whole  life  has  been  made  strong  and  useful  and  successful." 
And  it  was  the  sense  of  such  indebtedness  which  made  his 
pupils,  when  in  his  old  age  they  came  to  see  him,  salute  him 
with  a  mingled  reverence  and  love  so  hearty  and  sincere.     If 
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God  gave  him,  by  nature,  a  strong  will,  sometimes  imperious 
and  arbitrary,  it  was  an  endowment  necessary  for  his  work, 
and  of  which,  as  the  testimony  of  his  pupils  shows,  he  made 
good  use.  He  might  have  made,  as  some  one  said  of  him,  a 
famous  general,  if  he  had  been  trained  to  arms  instead  of 
music.  Indeed,  it  is  by  men  of  such  strdng  nature,  of  such 
brave  and  resolute  character,  that  such  work  as  his  has  more 
than  once  been  wrought.  It  was  David  the  warrior  who  did 
it  for  Israel.  It  was  Martin  Luther  the  reformer  who  carried 
under  his  monk's  garb  just  such  a  strong  and  dauntless  spirit, 
who  did  it  for  the  German  people,  setting  them  a  grand  exam- 
ple, leaving  them  a  noble  legacy  of  hearty  and  religious  song. 
Pre-eminently,  Dr.  Mason's  work  was,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  a  popular  work.  More  and  more,  down  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  he  aimed  to  do  for  the  people,  not  what  they  most 
desired,  always,  but  what,  according  to  his  judgment,  they 
most  needed  ;  less  eager  to  gratify  their  present  taste  than  to 
improve  and  elevate  it.  And  proceeding  in  that  conscientious 
purpose,  he  was  commonly  rewarded  at  the  last  by  seeing  them 
accept  what  at  the  first  they  were  minded  to  refuse,  their  tastes 
conforming  to  their  necessities.  The  conviction  of  his  maturer 
years  was  resolute  in  favor  of  a  simply  congregational  mode  of 
song  in  the  churches.  And  in  his  firm,  determined  way  he 
set  himself  to  carry  out,  against  all  prejudice  and  opposition, 
his  conviction.  The  prejudice  and  opposition  were  enough  to* 
shake  the  courage  of  a  man  less  brave,  less  sure  that  he  was 
right.  Some  said  that  such  a  method  was  impossible.  Some 
said  that  it  was  undesirable.  To  men  who,  with  a  little  musi- 
cal learning,  were  afraid  that  he  would  inflict  injury  upon  their 
art,  he  answered  that  art  must  not  stand  in  the  way  of  worship, 
and  that  musical  impression  and  effect  must  be  sacrificed,  if  it 
were  necessary,  to  devotion.  And  he  maintained  these  two 
positions,  which  are  surely  true,  and  which  will  stand  the  test 
of  time,  whether  the  particular  measures  by  which  he  strove 
to  make  them  practical  were  wise  or  not,  viz. :  (ist)  tliat  the 
tunes  used  in  tJu  churches  should  be  such  that  all  could  sing 
them;  should,  therefore,  above  all,  be  simple,  easy,  in  no  way 
exceeding  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  voice ;  and  (2d)  tJiat  they 
should  be  subordinate  to  the  words  usedy  should  be  tlu  fit  and 
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natural  expression  of  the  words^  and  therefore  should  not,  by 
any  mere  delightsomeness  of  musical  effect,  fasten  upon  them- 
selves the  interest  which  ought  to  be  intent  upon  the  worship 
of  which  they  are  but  the  instrument.  It  is  Very  likely  that 
in  insisting  on  these  two  principles  he  sometimes  went  to  an 
extreme  of  plainness  and  severity  of  method,  and  that  the 
tunes  which  he  prepared  with  too  exclusive  reference  to  them 
were  sometimes,  for  that  reason,  unsuccessful.  It  is  probable 
that  he  would  have  acknowledged  it.  Reformers  are  apt  to  go  to 
extremes,  and  Lowell  Mason  was  a  musical  reformer.  But,  at  any 
rate,  these  two  principles  are  sound  and  true.  By  them,  at 
any  rate,  he  wished  to  stand,  and  did  stand  to  his  death.  And 
when  the  churches  shall  have  grown  wiser,  they  will  sec  how 
much  they  owe  to  him  for  standing  by  these  principles,  against 
opposition,  against  derision,  against  denunciation  and  com- 
plaint, against  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  simply  because  he 
knew  that  they  were  right. 

Nothing  has  been  said,  thus  far,  except  concerning  Dr.  Ma- 
son's more  public  services  in  the  profession  in  which  he  was  so 
illustrious.  Nor  has  any  mention  been  made  of  his  fellow- 
laborers  and  associates  in  his  great  work,  of  whom  some  have 
fallen  asleep  with  honored  names,  and  some  remain  in  honored 
usefulness  unto  this  day.  Busy  as  he  always  was  with  his  pro- 
fessional duties,  he  was  always  ready  to  serve  his  generation  by 
other  labors  in  the  church  and  in  the  world,  as  opportunity  was 
given  him.  In  his  old  age  it  was  a  pleasant  thought  to  him, 
that  sixty  years  ago,  when  Sunday  schools  were  hardly  known, 
he  helped  to  found  one  of  the  first  of  such  schools  in  America 
(the  school  in  Savannah,  of  which  he  was  the  first  superinten- 
dent), which,  starting  with  its  seven  scholars,  has  continued  to 
this  day,  a  fountain  of  increasing  influence.  And  so,  all  through 
his  life,  he  would  be  busy  with  such  work  for  Christ  when  most 
men  might  have  thought  that  they  had  done  enough  already. 
It  seemed  as  if  he  was  not  ever  tired.  After  the  infirmities  of 
age  were  on  him,  when  he  was  almost  blind,  and  memory  had 
begun  to  fail,  he  did  not  cease  to  work.  He  had  lived  to  see 
his  great  reforms  accomplished,  his  books  circulated,  not  by 
tens  of  thousands,  but  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  even  by 
more  than  two  million  copies  ;  his  educational  theories  accepted 
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by  the  wisest  and  most  skilful  teachers ;  the  churches  in  posses- 
sion of  a  body  of  psalmody  tested  by  time  and  proved  to  be  of 
permanent  value  ;  children  and  children's  children  were  about 
him  in  his  quiet  home  ;  the  wedding-day  of  fifty  years  ago  had 
come  back  to  him  golden  with  its  memories  and  with  its  treas- 
ures ;  honors  had  come  upon  him  well  deserved,  from  univer- 
sities and  from  the  people;  a  great  multitude  of  voices  in  all 
lands  were  praising  God  in  tunes  which  he  had  taught  them  ; 
but  he  was  busy  to  ^e  last.  He  had  begun  to  teach  when  he 
was  only  a  young  boy  at  Medfield  ;  he  had  not  ceased  to  learn 
when  he  was  an  old  man  at  Orange.  It  was  the  fact  that  he 
was  teachable  himself  that  fitted  him  to  be  a  teacher  of  others. 
Never  too  young  to  teach,  never  too  old  to  learn,  his  long  life 
of  eighty  years  was,  in  its  way,  as  full  a  life  as  the  world  has 
often  seen. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  close  this  sketch  without  some  more 
explicit  notice  of  the  earnest  and  devout  religious  spirit  in 
which  his  work  was  undertaken  and  achieved.  When  he  was 
still  a  very  young  man,  and  his  musical  pursuits  were  only 
incidental,  he  was  forced  to  consider  whether  he  should  give  up 
his  business  engagements,  in  which  it  was  reasonably  certain 
that  he  could  secure  a  livelihood,  a  livelihood  and  possibly  a 
fortune,  and  devote  himself  to  church  music,  in  which  it  was 
reasonably  certain  that  he  must  continue  always  a  poor  man. 
And  he  deliberately  chose  his  work  in  the  face  of  that  alterna- 
tive. It  was  a  constant  joy  to  him  that,  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
calling,  he  came  into  such  intimate  relations  with  the  church 
of  Christ.  It  was  a  rare  felicity  of  his  lot  that  he  was  brought, 
all  his  life  long,  into  such  intimate  rdations  with  the  children 
of  the  church.  Himself  grew  more  and  more,  in  some  ways, 
into  a  child-like  temper,  though  he  never  ceased  to  labor  with 
a  manly  energy  and  strength.  The  work  he  did  was  only 
possible  to  him  because  he  was  a  Christian  man,  and  made 
the  most  of  all  his  natural  endowments  as  in  the  sight  of  God. 
Although  he  had  an  honest  love  of  approbation,  as  all  faithful 
workers  have,  he  was  not  so  eager  for  it  as  he  was  to  have 
his  work  well  done.  He  was  willing,  for  example,  to  leave  un- 
claimed much  of  the  music  which  he  introduced  to  general 
acceptance ;  so  that,  although  in  almost  every  musical  index 
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a  single  glance  will  show  that  his  acknowledged  tunes  are 
much  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other  composer,  yet 
there  are  many  more  to  which  his  name  is  not  affixed.  It  was  • 
his  fashion  to  send  out  a  tune  anonymously,  and  to  let  it  run 
a  while  on  its  own  merits.  By-and-by  he  might  claim  it,  but 
very  often  he  failed  to  do  so.  For  very  many  of  his  tunes  he 
has  no  credit,  and  he  did  not  care  enough  for  his  own  fame  to 
take  the  time  (as  he  was  urged  to  take  it)  to  collect  and  recog- 
nize his  works.  So,  too,  with  the  service  which  he  rendered 
to  the  English  churches  of  the  Congregational  order.  It  is 
not  generally  known  that  they,  only  less  than  the  churches  of 
his  own  land,  are  indebted  to  his  faithful,  careful,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  uncompensated  labor. 

He  died  peacefully  on  the  evening  of  the  Lord's  day,  just  at 
the  hour  when  in  many  a  sanctuary,  and  in  many  a  home,  and 
in  divers  lands  and  tongues,  sortie  strain  of  his  was  going  up 
to  heaven  with  the  evening  sacrifice.  He  had  asked  that 
when  he  should  be  buried  the  doxology  "Praise  God  from 
whom  all  blessings  flow"  might  be  sung  above  his  grave.  The 
funeral  service  was  attended  in  the  Orange  Valley  church,  in 
which,  from  the  time  of  its  formation,  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  had  been  a  deacon.  A  throng  of  kinsfolk  and  of  neighbors 
looked  for  the  last  time  upon  his  honored  face.  The  congre- 
gation joined  their  voices  in  the  hymn  (sung  to  his  own  tune, 
"  Bethany  "),  "  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee."  At  the  place  of 
burial  a  company  of  choir  masters  from  various  churches  in 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  most  of  them  his  former  pupils,  sung 
the  words,  — 

"  Tranquil  and  peaceful  is  the  path  to  heaven  ;  " 

and  then  all  voices  joined  in  the  doxology,  thanking  God  for  the 

good  life  which  had  bfeen  lived  and  the  good  work  which  had 

been  wrought  in  that  laborious  pilgrimage  of  eighty  years  which 

now  was  ended. 

George  B.  Bacon» 

Orange  Valley,  N,  J. 
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•  THE    RELATION   OF   THE   CONGREGATIONAL    POLITY 
TO  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  FUTURE.! 

The  question  before  us  is  twofold.  First :  What  influence 
will  the  Congregational  polity  have  on  the  church  of  the 
future  ?  How  will  it  affect  the  polity  and  the  power  of  that 
church  ?  Or,  second  :  How  will  it,  itself,  be  modified  by  it } 
If  altered,  to  what  extent,  and  in  what  direction  ?  In  other 
words,  what  is  it  legitimate  for  us  to  work  for,  and  to  expect  for 
our  ecclesiastical  order  ?  Will  it  enter  into  the  architecture  of 
the  church  of  the  future }  And  if  so,  to  what  extent  and  with 
what  effect  ? 

It  may  be  well  to  consider  this  question  as  directive  and  reg- 
ulative of  hope  and  effort,  as  preventive  of  inordinate  expecta- 
tion and  endeavor,  and  consequent  groundless  disappointment 
and  despondency. 

And  first,  as  preliminary,  what  is  our  polity  ?  Congregation- 
alism imports  certain  principles  embodied  in  certain  organic 
forms  fitted  for  their  working.     These  principles  are, 

1st.  The  independency  and  fellowship  of  the  local  churches, 
or  autocracy  blending  with  communion, 

2d.  The  democratic  constitution  of  the  churches,  or  their 
government  by  majorities,  with  the  liberty,  equality,  and  frater- 
nity of  their  individual  constituents,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
orders,  castes,  ranks,  or  distinctions  of  any  kind  that  shall,  in 
effect,  divest  the  church  of  this  equality  of  the  members  and 
sovereignty  of  the  brotherhood. 

Forms  may  vary.  Government  may  be  exercised  more  or 
less  directly  or  representatively,  with  consultative  associations 
more  or  less  vast  in  extent,  or  frequent  in* assembling.  But  the 
actual  and  supreme  rule  and  appeal,  under  Christ,  must  in  all 
cases  rest  ultimately  with  the  members  of  the  church.  Other 
things,  theological  and  ritual,  may  distinguish  us  as  a  denomi- 
nation. But  this  is  our  polity  —  shared  more  or  less  by  other 
denominations,  distinguished  from  us  in  other  respects.     The 

*  Paper  presented  before  the  General  Association  of  Missouri,  October  i8th, 
1872,  and  requested  for  publication. 
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relation  of  this  polity  to  the  church  of  the  future  is  the  theme 
of  our  present  inquiry. 

Now,  I  argue  that  the  principles  of  this  polity,  from  their 
conformity  to  Scripture  and  to  the  self-consciousness,  or  origi- 
nal and  imperishable  instincts,  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  the 
tendencies  of  modern  history  in  church  and  state,  and  to  the 
genius  of  our  civilization,  will  be  extended  universally,  will 
penetrate  whatever  diversities  of  ecclesiastical  polity  may  sub- 
sist with  their  essential  spirit  Differences  of  form  may  subsist, 
leaving  perhaps  present  denominational  names.  But  all  will  be 
iemocraticizedy  if  I  may  coin  a  term,  denoting  that  all  will  be  per- 
vaded and  worked  by  a  democratic  spirit,  and  will  be  modified 
so  as  to  be  made  subservient  to  that  spirit ;  namely,  the  spirit 
of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  within  and  between  churches. 

This  proposition  might  be  argued  from  three  stand-points 
and  three  lines  of  proof,  —  the  scriptural,  the  philosophical,  and 
the  historical.  And  ist,  the  scriptural,  or  an  argument  show- 
ing that  rule  in  the  churches  according  to  this  spirit  is  directly 
and  by  implication  enjoined  by  the  Scriptures,  and  that  with 
the  progressive  enlightenment  of  the  church,  and  its  better  and 
more  universal  right  apprehension  of  the  teachings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  democratic  spirit  and  forms  admitting  of  their  prac- 
tical working  must  become  universal  in  an  organization  claim- 
ing to  be  founded  on  the  Scriptures  ;  2d,  the  philosophical,  or 
an  argument  from  the  analysis  of  our  self-consciousness,  or 
showing  the  conformity  of  our  polity  to  the  essential  and  inde- 
structible instincts  of  the  human  soul ;  3d,  the  historical,  or  an 
argument  from  the  actual  tendencies  of  the  church  in  modern 
history,  showing  that  it  is  clearly  moving,  even  in  forms  the 
most  hierarchical,  towards  the  democratic  rule ;  and  this  ten- 
dency, instead  of  ebbing,  is  constantly  strengthening,  and 
seems  destined  to  universal  prevalence  and  ascendency. 

The  first  form,  or  the  scriptural,  is  implied  in  the  presenta- 
tion, familiar  to  us,  of  the  proof  of  our  polity  from  the  Scrip- 
tures. For  if  that  argument  is  correct,  as  the  Scriptures  come 
to  be  rightly  apprehended,  the  principles  they  inculcate  and 
the  spirit  they  breathe  must  become  dominant  in  an  organi- 
zation which  must  derive  its  warrant  of  origin  and  order  from 
the  Scriptures.     I  shall  not  go  into  this  line  of  argument,  as  it 
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evidently  requires  no*  retraversing  or  reiteration  before  this 
association.  Nor  do  I  regard  it  as  necessary  here  to  develop 
or  expand  the  argument  from  the  conformity  of  the  principles  of 
our  polity  to  our  imperishable  self-consciousness  of  rights,  and 
the  necessary  irrepressible  tendency  of  that  self-consciousness 
to  vindicate  itself  in  all  social  organisms,  civil  or  ecclesiastical. 

To  go  over  the  third  line  of  argument,  the  historical,  would 
be  no  less  than  to  go  over  the  history  of  the  church  itself  in  the 
modem  world,  and  to  mark  its  tendencies  and  leanings  from 
age  to  age  in  regard  to  the  assertion  and  progressive  prevalence 
of  democratic  right  and  rule  in  its  polity  and  workings.  To 
fully  develop  and  unfold  this  argument  were  of  course  impos- 
sible on  this  occasion.  I  can,  therefore,  only  touch  upon  the 
heads  of  it,  and  refer  to  your  observation  and  knowledge,  and 
the  familiar  statements  of  the  publicists  and  historians,  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  for  the  facts  from  which  I  deduce  my  conclusions. 

These  facts  are,  first,  the  indubitable,  irrepressible  tendency 
towards  the  democratic  regime  in  the  state  and  in  society,  and 
throughout  our  entire  civilization.  De  Tocqueville  and  pub- 
licists of  all  schools  declare  the  existence  of  such  a  tendency. 
Whether  as  a  terror  or  a  hope,  they  regard  its  onward  move- 
ment as  certain  and  resistless  as  a  decree  of  God.  Second. 
Equally  patent  and  admitted  is  the  correspondent  tendency  and 
commensurate  movement  towards  such  a  regimen  in  the  church. 
Civilization  evidently  must  go  on  as  a  whole.  All  parts  must 
tend  to  a  unity.  There  is  a  necessary,  ultimate  harmony  of 
social  life  and  thought  in  different  spheres  ;  a  congruity  of  or- 
ganic principle  and  spirit,  and  of  dominant  order  in  the  church 
with  those  of  the  state  and  of  society.  The  human  mind  must 
be  a  unit  in  itself,  and  must  carry  the  same  principles  and  the 
same  modes  of  thought  and  feeling  into  different  fields.  Third. 
There  are  no  indications  of  permanent  retrocession  or  arrest  of 
the  democraticizing  tendency  in  the  civil  or  social  realm ;  bu^ 
on  the  other  hand,  the  rather  of  speedier  and  more  assured 
movement  towards  universal  triumph. 

It  is  evident  these  tendencies  in  church  and  state  are  insepa- 
rably united ;  that  they  spring  from  the  same  fontal  principles 
in  our  common  humanity,  and  the  common  faith  of  the  Christian 
world.    They  must  advance  together,  must  mutally  accelerate 
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each  other,  and  neither  can  be  permanently  arrested  without 
the  extinction  of  both,  —  an  achievement  as  hopeless  as  the 
arrestation  of  the  solar  system,  or  the  stoppage  of  the  courses 
of  Eternal  Providence.  The  movement  in  both  must  go  on,  or 
we  read  all  signs  in  earth  and  heaven  amiss.  Still,  the  ratio  of 
rapidity  may  be  affected  by  various  causes  it  is  well  for  us  to 
note,  as  they  must,  in  con$equence,  affect  the  rate  of  our  de- 
nominational progress.  For  the  principles  that  underlie  these 
movements  and  those  of  our  polity  are  the  same,  and  the  same 
history  awaits  both. 

The  rapidity  of  the  extension  and  triumph  of  these  principles 
in  the  church  will  depend,  humanly  speaking,  first,  on  progres- 
sive enlightenment y  producing  a  more  general  and  correct  ap- 
prehension of  Scripture,  and  a  clearer  interpretation,  enunciation, 
and  vindication  of  our  human  self-consciousness,  the  instinctive 
sentiment  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  in  the  soul  of  man. 
Second.  On  the  actual  incorporation  of  our  principles  with  the 
ibrraal  and  visible  order  of  the  world,  with  the  existing  institu- 
tions of  state  and  society,  as  these  must  react  upon  and  hasten 
a  similar  movement  in  the  church.  Third.  On  the  depth  and 
tone  of  religious  life  and  feeling  which  may  be  prevalent  in 
church  and  society.  Upon  these  depend  the  sense  of  impor- 
tance attaching  to  religious  convictions  and  worship,  and  there- 
fore to  religious  liberty,  as  stimulating  and  developing  and  pro- 
tecting such  convictions  in  the  individual  reason  and  conscience, 
and  guarding  such  worship  as  those  convictions  may  elect  or 
constitute. 

The  value  of  our  principles  in  the  public  mind  will  depend 
on  the  value  they  attach  to  the  freedom  of  religious  thought 
and  institutions,  and  this  again  on  the  value  they  attach  to 
religion  itself.  Men  will  care  little  for  religious  thought  and 
worship  who  have  no  religious  thought  to  care  for,  and  whose 
worship  is  mere  form  and  show,  or  nothing  at  all.  And  hence  the 
spread  of  our  principles  and  form  of  polity  will  depend  on  the 
depth  and  power  of  religious  interest  pervading  the  world.  It 
will  also  be  accelerated  by  an  enlightenment  disclosing  their 
inseparable  relations  to  those  of  civil  liberty,  and  the  need  of 
their  protection  in  order  to  political  freedom.  Hence,  our  prin- 
ciples readily  take  root  and  spread  in  the  public  mind  of  those 
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periods  when  the  sword  of  persecution,  falling  on  their  confes- 
sors, has  nerved  and  intensified  the  spirit  of  their  adherents, 
and  aroused  and  alarmed  states  ;  or,  when  progressive  enlight- 
enment has  illuminated  the  vital  relations  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty ;  or,  when  powerful  revivals  of  religion  have  created 
especial  interest  in  religious  feeling,  conviction,  and  worship, 
and  the  interests  of  the  spiritual  world  have  become  intensely 
real.  When  men  care  for  the  spiritual  as  they  do  for  secular 
interests,  they  will  be  equally  on  the  alert  to  guard  their  liberty 
and  franchise  in  both,  and  in  each,  essential  truth  will  rise  in 
their  regard  above  shows  and  shams.  But  in  a  mammonistic 
age  or  society,  where  the  spiritual  sense  is  gross  and  faint, 
and  religion  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  parade,  form,  and  display, 
the  masses  will  be  drawn  towards  the  polities  that  present 
most  of  visible  pageant,  pomp,  and  title,  /.  e,  to  hierarchical 
organizations  and  vast  centralizations  of  church  power  and 
magnificence.  ^  The  youth  that  goes  forth  from  a  course  of 
study  that  has  placed  him  irl  profound  sympathy  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  religious  liberty,  and  its  glorious  army  of  confessors 
and  martyrs,  and  carries  his  glowing  enthusiasm  for  those 
principles  into  worldly  and  sensuous  communities,  is  astonished 
to  find  with  what  indifference,  ignorance,  or  derision  his 
annunciation  of  them  is  received.  They  do  not  understand 
him.  They  stare  or  sneer  at  him.  He  is  a  barbarian  to  them. 
His  talk  is  nonsense  or  fanaticism.  In  such  communities  Con- 
gregationalism cannot  be  expected  to  thrive.  They  have  no 
sense  of  its  value,  and  as  little  care  as  comprehension  of  its 
principles.  There  is  no  demand,  no  wish,  no  appreciation  for 
what  it  offers. 

It  follows  from  the  considerations  above  noted,  that  our  suc- 
cess and  prospects  as  a  denomination  are  by  no  means  measur- 
able by  the  extension  of  our  name,  nor  the  confessed  acceptance 
of  our  forms  or  even  our  principles.  Much  work  may  be  pre- 
paratory and  primordial.  A  profounder  and  more  diffused  en-, 
lightenment,  and  an  intenser  religious  earnestness  and  faith  of 
our  own  churches  and  of  Christendom  at  large,  may  be  requisite 
to  the  wide  and  rapid  extension  of  our  polity.  Meantime,  all 
educational  enterprise  and  endeavor,  all  diffusion  of  light  and 
love,  all  works  of  evangelization,  of  earnest  piety,  heroic  sacri- 
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fice,  patient  effort,  faithful  prayer,  all  genuine  conversion,  all 
holy  living  and  dying,  whatever  tends  to  illuminate  the  spiritual 
and  make  it  real  and  commanding,  all  will  work  for  our  princi- 
ples if  they  are  truly  those  of  Christian  truth  and  liberty ;  and 
if  we  have  wrought  truly  for  the  above  preliminary  and  in- 
strumental aims,  we  have  not  wrought  in  vain. 

Again,  as  our  true  success  is  in  the  diffusion  of  our  princi- 
ples, our  mission  has  been  and  will  be  to  leaven  other  ecclesi- 
astical forms  with  them  and  their  spirit,  quite  as  much  as  to 
multiply  churches  nominally  and  exactly  of  our  own  order. 
Our  success  will  be  measured  by  our  efficiency  in  one  direction 
as  well  as  the  other.  Nor  should  we  be  disheartened  or  dis- 
trustful where  this  is  being  accomplished,  even  if  our  nominal 
growth  is  small.  Our  function  will  be  grand  and  thankworthy 
if  our  churches  stand  simply  as  the  confessors  and  dissemina- 
tors, the  practical  exponents  and  illustrations  of  vast,  organic, 
beneficent  principles,  destined  to  rule  the  future,  though  the 
denominational  name  be  meantime  restricted.  One  of  the 
great  functions  of  the  kingdom  of  God  has  been,  and  is  to  be, 
a  leaven  in  the  world's  mass. 

The  grandest  role  of  the  grandest  parties  in  the  drama  of  the 
ages,  has  been  that  of  minorities.  Not  often  has  God  or  right 
b^n  in  the  majority  with  our  world,  nor  will  they  be  till  the 
better  era.  Meanwhile,  the  visible  organism  that  is  to  be  fruit- 
ful of  great  harvests  in  the  future,  seems  often  to  die  in  fructi- 
fication, sometimes  to  disappear  in  the  general  triumph  of  its 
principles ;  sometimes  a  cause  seems  to  be  failing,  while  ac- 
tually it  is  becoming  immortal  and  universal.  The  grain  falls 
into  the  ground  and  dies,  but  in  order  to  become  fruitful. 
The  casket  is  broken,  but  the  perfume,  which  seemed  lost,  fills 
the  atmosphere.  So  our  principles  may  have  been  made  to 
penetrate  other  denominations,  and  while  we  seemed  giving  up 
our  life  to  them,  we  may  have  been  imparting  to  them  a  freer 
and  more  powerful  life ;  beneficently  reforming,  modifying, 
emancipating,  new-creating  them,  and  penetrating  with  a  spirit 
of  Evangelical  liberty,  where  the  proper  name  and  much  of  the 
x)rganic  frame-work  may  remain  unchanged.  For  we  are  to  re- 
member that  proper  names  are  the  slowest  of  things  to  die,  the 
very  last  to  be  abandoned ;  so  that  often  it  is  easier  to  penetrate 
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them  with  a  new  life  than  to  shake  them  off,  though  they  may 
be  mere  sloughs.  We  are  to  remember,  too,  that  the  life  of 
liberty  admits,  nay,  often  requires,  a  great  variety  of  embodying 
forms  ;  that  its  franchise  may  beneficently  be  with  more  or  less 
immediateness  and  absoluteness  in  its  exercise,  and  with  more 
or  less  of  check,  guards,  delegation,  and  representation  in  its 
processes,  in  difierent  places,  times,  and  peoples,  although  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  constant  tendency  of  liberty 
will  be  to  approximate  more  and  more  to  forms  best  fitted  for 
its  exercise,  and  that  the  democratic  spirit  will  more  and  more 
seek  to  embody  itself  in  the  most  perfect  democratic  organi- 
zation. 

So  Congregationalism  may  have  wrought  wider  than  it  has 
thought,  and  may  have  had  a  grand  success  where  it  has  been 
counted  to  fail.  Indeed  it  has  had  a  grand  success  in  the  New 
World,  although  in  comparison  with  other  denominations  it 
may  seem  slow  in  progress  and  restricted  in  territory  and  num- 
bers. It  has  impregnated  a  continent,  both  in  church  and 
state.  There  is  not  a  church  in  the  land,  not  even  the  papal, 
but  has  felt,  in  a  degree,  its  influence,  and  in  a  measure  been 
democraticized  by  it ;  not  one  but  is  quite  different  from  what 
it  would  have  been  had  Congregationalism  not  been  here. 
Nor  has  it  penetrated  the  church  alone  with  its  principles,  but 
the  state  as  well.  It  has  leavened  our  entire  population,  has 
wrought  through  our  entire  civil  life  and  history.  It  was  the 
principles  of  Congregationalism  transplanted  from  the  church 
to  the  state,  and  there  constituting  civil  liberty,  that  nerved  and 
emblazoned  the  flag  of  the  armies  of  the  Union  and  liberty  in 
the  late  great  war.  It  was  this  that  inspired  and  enforced  that 
proclamation  of  "  liberty  throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the 
inhabitants  thereof,"  that  struck  the  shackles  from  four  million 
of  people,  and  marked  a  grand  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
It  is  in  the  name  of  these  principles  that  our  flag  now  waves 
triumphant  from  sea  to  sea 

Some  are  wont  to  lament  the  history  of  Congregationalism 
in  this  country  as  a  failure,  on  account  of  the  paucity  of  its 
nominal  adherents.  But  it  is  no  failure, —  would  be  none  were 
its  very  name  extinct.  It  would  have  lapsed  into  the  life  of 
the  whole  land,  —  a  lapse  of  the  partial  into  the  universal. 
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—  the  sect  into  a  civilization.     Congregationalism  as  a  prin- 
ciple is  no  failure,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  churches  called 
by  that  name.    As  a  principle  of  church  order,  —  regarding  a 
single  congregation  as  a  church,  and  each  church  as  an  auto- 
cratic democracy,  —  it  embraces  more  professed  adherents  than 
any  single  principle  of  church  order  in  the  country.     This 
would  appear  on  summing  up  the  total  of  members  in  the 
different  denominations  holding  with  us  in  church  order,  though 
differing  from  us  in  other  respects.     There  are  quite  a  number 
of  these  denominations,  and  some  of  them  are  amongst  the 
most  numerous  in  the  country.     Nor  is  Congregationalism,  if 
the  term  be  restricted  to  our  own  denomination,  a  failure, 
though  its  success  be  not  developed  to  the  extent  we  might 
wish  in  the  extension  of  its  own  name. 

Our  fathers  have  sometimes  been  censured  for  their  unitive 
policy,  for  yielding  too  much  for  the  sake  of  union.  We  have 
been  accused  of  giving  up  our  own  life  too  much  for  others. 
There  may  be  truth  in  the  charge.  We  may  have  failed  in 
sufficient  appreciation  and  respect  for  our  own  principles,  — 
principles  which  have  cost  such  untold  price  in  their  vindica- 
tion, and  which  our  forefathers  prized  next  to  Christian  life 
itself  Yet  I  believe  God  has  ruled  in  all  this.  "  Our  indiscre- 
tions sometimes  serve  us  well  when  our  deep  plots  fall." 

"  There  *s  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough  hew  them  as  we  will" 

That  divinity,  we  believe,  has  presided  over  this  chapter  of 
our  history  and  overruled  the  mistake  of  our  fathers  —  if  mis- 
take it  was  —  for  vast  good.  The  life  we  yielded  to  other  de- 
nominations, in  giving  them  so  freely  of  our  sons  and  daughters, 
and  our  labor  and  treasure,  has  wrought  on  them,  we  believe, 
to  a  new,  purer,  and  more  powerful  life ;  has  to  a  great  degree 
taken  possession  of  them,  and  through  them  of  the  peoples  and 
fields  they  embrace,  till  it  has  thus  pervaded  the  whole  land 
and  our  entire  civilization  ;  and  this,  perhaps,  more  rapidly  and 
freely  than  under  our  own  symbol  and  name.  So  it  contributed 
largely  to  prepare  through  all  parts  of  the  land  confessors  and 
champions  of  human  rights  and  of  liberties,  civil  and  spirit- 
ual, against  the  great  battle  of  rights  and  duel  of  civilizations 
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that  was  to  be  waged  in  our  times.  Had  not  our  nation  been 
wrought  to  a  singleness  of  life  by  that  sympathy  with  human 
rights,  and  our  nationality  been  thoroughly  cemented  by  the 
universal  prevalence  through  our  civilization,  of  those  free  prin- 
ciples for  which  our  church  has  ever  stood  as  declaratively  the 
confessor,  there  must  have  been,  it  would  seem,  in  the  agony  of 
that  tremendous  crisis,  a  cleaving  of  our  empire  itself. 

But  though  we  are  far  from  restricting  Congregationalism  to 
an  exact  type  and  pattern  in  all  times  and  places  and  peoples, 
o^:  limiting  the  influence  of  Congregational  principles  to  our 
denominational  name  or  symbol ;  and  although  we  believe  there 
may  be  —  and  most  wisely  and  beneficently  there  must  be  — 
wide  diversities  in  the  mediateness  or  immediateness  of  the* 
exercise  of  popular  sovereignty,  in  the  diversities  of  civil  and 
social  habitudes  and  culture,  amidst  which  Congregationalism 
may  appear ;  still  we  believe  our  denomination,  as  such,  has 
much  and  a  grand  work  to  accomplish  in  its  own  name  and 
form.  We  believe  that  though  our  principles  may  work  with 
and  despite  o  ill-adapted  and  uncongenial  if  not  adverse  forms, 
they  yet  will  work  most  powerfully  and  beneficently  with  those 
they  have  themselves  elected  or  created  ;  and  while  we  thank- 
fully recognize  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  overruling  our 
past  mistakes,  we  feel  that  is  no  incitement  or  warrant  for  their 
repetition  or  perpetuation  ;  and  that,  though  the  giving  up  of 
our  life  to  others  seems  to  have  enured  to  the  diffusion  of  our 
principles,  still  we  are  permitted  to  aspire  to  no  such  Euthan- 
asia. We  have,  we  believe,  a  living  work  and  a  grand  one  to 
accomplish  with  churches  which  have  been  created  expressly 
on  the  scriptural  model  of  Christian  liberty  and  equality,  and 
which  must  therefore  be  the  purest  types  and  freest  organs, 
and  most  powerful  diffusers  of  these  principles. 

Life  works  best,  most  energetically  and  beautifully,  in  its 
own  organisms.  It  is  our  duty  to  furnish,  as  far  as  practicable, 
such  organisms  for  our  principles ;  to  extend  and  multiply 
churches  of  our  own  polity  as  best  conservative  and  diffusive  of 
them  ;  as  foci  from  which  they  shall  radiate  through  a  wide 
environment ;  as  fontal,  pregnant,  and  germinant  centres,  des- 
tined widely  and  profoundly  to  affect  the  distant,  if  not  the 
immediate,  future. 
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For  this  extension  and  multiplication  we  are  to  consult  in 
our  teaching,  giving,  devising,  praying,  and  working,  though 
always  in  subordination  to  the  higher  behests  of  Christian  life 
and  love ;  assured  that  the  divine  blessing  will  rest  on  our 
faithful  labor,  even  if  our  immediate  visible  success  and  in- 
crease of  numbers  does  not  correspond  to  our  aspiration  and 
effort,  and  the  importance  of  our  distinctive  principles ;  and 
confident  that  the  most  effective  and  eloquent  advocacy  of  our 
principles  is  the  illustration  and  enforcement  of  them  by  lives 
of  Christian  truth,  faith,  zeal,  and  love.  We  are  to  work  patient- 
ly on  ;  admonished  both  by  fact  and  the  philosophy  of  the  case, 
that  until  a  more  earnest  Christian  life  in  the  church  and  in 
society  emphasizes  the  importance  of  Christian  truth  and  liber- 
ty, we  are  not  to  expect  any  adequate  apprehension  or  estima- 
tion of  church  principles  and  forms  that  guard  that  truth  and 
liberty,  amid  the  majority  of  the  people. 

We  shall,  meantime,  feel  that  all  that  work  for  these  ends, 
work  for  us  ;  that  all  true  reforms,  all  genuine  revivals  of  re- 
ligion, all  true  words  and  true  acts,  true  Christian  teaching  and 
Christian  living,  everything  tending  to  deepen  the  tone  of  re- 
ligious life  and  feeling  in  society,  must  enure  ultimately  to  the 
due  valuing  and  diffusion  of  our  church  principles.  While, 
then,  we  are  working  towards  these  ends,  —  working  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  enlightenment  and  culture,  the  establishment  of 
schools  and  colleges,  and  the  institutes  of  a  higher  civilization, 
and  the  capacity  for  higher  truth  ;  especially,  while  we  labor  for 
the  conversion  and  sanctification  of  men,  for  the  exaltation  of 
the  spiritual  above  the  material,  the  value  of  the  soul  above 
the  world,  and  the  Lordship  of  Christ  above  human  power ; 
while  we  are  strengthening  the  faith  of  the  world  in  Christian- 
ity by  practically  illustrating  its  beauty,  beneficence,  and  bles- 
sedness ;  while  thus  we  are  working  for  the  kingdom  of  God, 
we  are  preparing  the  public  mind  for  the  reception  of  those 
principles  on  which  its  structure  of  visible  ecclesiastic  order 
must  ultimately  repose ;  and  are  doing  so,  it  may  be,  more 
effectively  than  by  direct,  formal  argument.  Our  ecclesiastical 
order  grows  most  beautiful  and  powerful  as  it  is  seen  to  be  the 
embodiment  of  the  most  beautiful  and  powerful  Christian  life, 
in  connection  with  those  principles.      Liberty,  moreover,  is 
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most  attractive  and  beneficent  when  sought,  not  as  an  end,  but 
a  means  ;  not  as  in  itself  the  ultimate  coronal  good,  but  as  an 
aid  to  its  attainment.  Pursued  for  its  own  sake  and  as  a  final 
aim,  it  grows  malign,  generates  strifes,  schisms,  anarchy,  and 
every  evil  work. 

But  while  we  thus  ever  recognize  life  as  superior  to  order, 
and  love  to  liberty,  we  are  still  to  remember  order  is  the  means 
to  life  and  liberty,  to  love ;  and  that  the  former  are  ultimately 
essential  to  the  highest  forms  of  the  latter,  and  as  such  must 
have  a  fitting  place  in  our  regard.  In  this  point  of  view  we 
deem*it  due  to  the  preciousness  of  our  principles  that  we  aim 
intelligently  to  apprehend  and  estimate  them,  and  give  them 
appropriate  places  and  fitting  measure  in  direct  formal  inculca- 
tion and  advocacy. 

Meantime  we  are  to  labor  on,  in  patience  of  faith  and  hope, 
not  solicitous  to  antedate  life  with  form.  Little  is  gained, 
much  may  be  lost  by  it  There  must  be  the  brooding  time  of 
great  principles  before  the  genesis  of  the  fitting  order.  Order 
is  not  life,  though  essential  to  it, —  to  powerful,  healthful,  perma- 
nent life.  It  is,  therefore,  ever  to  be  sought  for,  but  subordi-. 
nately.  Life  sought  for,  primarily  and  supremely,  generates 
order.  But  order  without  life,  like  a  beautiful  corpse,  tends  to 
speedy  corruption  and  dissolution. 

But  with  the  coming  of  an  era  of  profounder  religious  tone, 
and  intenser  spiritual  life  in  the  church  and  society,  I  believe 
there  will  be  gradual,  substantive  approximation  to  our  polity, 
to  the  extent,  at  least,  that  our  principles  shall  find  easy  and 
effective  play  in  the  organic  forms  which  embody  them,  what- 
ever names  they  may  bear. 

Not  that  we  regard  our  present  organic  forms  as  certain  to 
be  the  exact  and  universal  type  for  all  coming  times,  and  for 
all  places  and  peoples.  The  future  may  variously  modify  our 
system.  There  may  be  diversities  in  religious  democracies  as 
wide  as  in  political,  of  the  forms  and  processes  required  to  give 
the  highest  effectiveness  to  the  essential  principle  and  spirit, 
correspondent  with  diverse  stages  and  phases  of  development 
in  civilization,  and  with  differences  of  vastness  of  fields  fit- 
tingly embraced  in  single  ecclesiastical  systems  of  correspon- 
dence and  associations.     Facilities  of  travel  and  of  communi- 
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cation  of  thought  and  intelligence,  creating  practicabilities  of 
larger  counsel  and  combination,  and  wider  synoptical  view  and 
plan,  may  produce  more  frequent  conferences,  and  form  larger 
circles,  securing  a  more  extended  unity  of  spirit  and  measure, 
and  a  stronger  and  wider  co-operation  of  policies.  Representa- 
tion may  be  more  extensively  introduced  within  and  between 
churches,  for  securing  a  wider  unity  and  a  more  comprehensive 
system  of  conference  and  communion. 

On  the  second  topic  for  our  discussion,  we  may  not  enter 
further  ^ere.  But  it  seems  not  improbable  there  may  be 
diversities  of  order — guarding  always  the  essential  demo- 
cratic spirit  and  principle  —  as  wide  in  the  Congregational 
church  of  the  future,  as  those  which  in  political  history  sepa- 
rate the  Athenian  democracy  from  the  American  republic. 

Let  us,  then,  earnestly  labor  on  in  patience  of  faith,  hope, 
love,  and  prayer,  as  God  shall  give  us  light  and  strength.  Let 
us  expect  and  work  for  great  things,  and  that  with  joyous 
confidence,  even  if  the  greatness  of  our  work  shall  emerge 
into  view  only  on  the  plains  of  a  higher  life.  Nor  let  us  faint 
or  fear,  even  should  we  seem  for  a  long  future  feeble  and  few, 
compared  with  others  of  different  ecclesiastical  symbols.  Let 
us  be  thankful  if  we  are  permitted  to  be  a  little  leaven,  —  a 
fontal  influence,  —  a  model  type.  Let  us  be  thankful  if  it  is 
reserved  for  us  not  to  receive  the  promises,  but  stand  with  the 
confessors  of  truths  to  which  the  times  have  not  come,  with 
our  brethren  the  prophets,  and  the  elder  heroes  of  faith,  wait- 
ing the  fulness  of  times ;  thankful  even  if  ours  is  still  to  be 
the  grand  role  of  minorities,  and  if  it  be  appointed  to  us  for 
the  limit  of  our  earthly  life,  that  our  church,  as  in  the  days 
of  our  fathers,  shall  seem  but  as  an  offering  laid  on  the  altar 

of  a  world's  faith. 

T.  M.  Post. 

SL  Louis,  Mo. 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  —  ITS   SYNODS,   CLERGY, 

AND   LAITY. 

Few,  it  may  be  assumed,  can  look  with  indiflference  —  few,  it 
may  even  be  imagined,  without  interest,  and,  in  some  sense, 
sympathy —  on  the  efforts,  always  laudable,  though  not  always 
judicious,  which  the  church  of  England  has  recently  put  forth 
in  the  direction  of  synodical  action  and  lay  representation. 
From  the  simple  and  unpretentious  form  of  a  conference,  to 
that  of  a  diocesan  synod,  with  its  higher  claims  and  more 
doubtful  legality,  we  have  seen  on  every  side  the  revival  of  the 
synodical  principle  and  the  earnest  and  almost  restless  search 
for  some  means  of  restoring  to  the  laity  that  concurrent  and 
(in  the  earliest  form  of  church  government)  co-ordinate  author- 
ity without  which  the  unanimity  of  the'  first  assemblies  of  the 
Christian  body  could  never  have  been  attained,  and  which  the 
gradual  encroachments  of  the  clerical  order  so  soon  rendered 
impossible.  While  much  of  this  renewed  interest  in  synodical 
action  is  doubtless  to  be  traced  to  the  consciousness  which  is 
daily  becoming  more  vivid,  even  to  the  highest  members  of  the 
church,  that  the  years  of  its  union  with  the  state  are  already 
fast  drawing  to  a  close,  and  that  the  disestablishment  so  long 
foreseen  by  the  more  far-sighted  among  them  is  beginning  to 
be  gradually  visible  even  to  the  near-sighted,  —  much,  and  we 
may  justly  affirm,  the  larger  portion  of  it,  may  be  attributed  to 
those  higher  and  more  spiritual  motives  which  were  never  per- 
haps so  strong  and  never  so  widely  extended  in  every  party 
within  the  church  as  at  the  present  moment. 

It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  examine  with  more  than  ordinary 
care  the  nature  and  the  probable  results  of  a  movement  of 
which  it  might  be  said,  as  of  every  other  more  secular  agitation 
which  has  its  origin  in  some  clear  and  influential  principle, 
"  vires  acqiiirit  enndo,"  It  is  too  generally  supposed  that  the 
utter  failure  of  the  synodical  system  in  the  church  of  England 
is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  jealousy  of  the  state,  and  the  con- 
finement of  that  stiff  and  quaint  Elizabethan  or  Jacobean  dress 
which  the  church  has  been  condemned  to  wear  from  the  days 
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of  the  Reformation.     It  has  been  assumed  that  the  early  and 
eloquent  complaints  which  have  been  made  since  the  days  of 
Sacon,  on  her  unchanged  and  unchangeable  state,  on  the  ab- 
sence of  all  action  and  all  progress,  pointed  to  the  jealousy  or 
j)erhaps  indifference  of  the  state,  rather  than  to  a  defect  in  the 
original  structure  of  fhe  church.     But  if  we  closely  and  impar- 
tially examine  the  original  theory  of  the  union  of  church  and 
state,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  out  in  the  Tudor 
period,. —  if  we  take  also  into  account  that  Puritanism  in  its 
first  and  strongest  development  was  but  a  renewed  effort  to 
carry  out  this  theory  yet  more  completely,  while  connecting  it 
at  the  same  time  with  a  higher  spiritual  aim,  we  shall  be  led  to 
see  that  the  difficulties  under  which  synodical  action  and  lay 
co-operation  labors  at  the  present  moment  in  the  church  of 
England,  may  be  traced  rather  to  structural  and  organic  causes, 
than  to  any  influences  or  principles  which  have  had  a  later 
development  in  her  history. 

The  theory  of  the  union  of  church  and  state  in  the  Ed- 
wardean  and  Elizabethan  age,  did  not  suppose  a  compact  or 
alliance  of  two  distinct  powers  or  systems,  but  an  actual  iden- 
tity brought  about  by  their  commixture.  "  Our  reformers,"  in 
the  words  of  Dean  Tucker,^  "considered  non-conformity  to  the 
external  mode  of  public  worship,  and  non-conformity  to  the  civil 
laws  of  a  country,  as  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  therefore 
they  punished  both  actions  on  the  same  principle  ; "  in  other 
words,  the  church  and  state  were  regarded  by  them  as  identi- 
fied in  everything  but  in  certain  special  functions  which  they 
exercised  separately,  and  even  in  these  there  was  a  mutual 
sympathy  and  control.  This  theory  was  expanded  and  per- 
fected by  the  Jacobean  bishops  in  their  sermons  at  Hampton 
Court,  on  the  occasion  of  the  famous  conference,  —  it  was  ex- 
pressed in  its  most  beautiful  form  by  Milton  himself,  though  he 
shared  little  indeed  of  their  monarchical  idolatry,  ^ — and  by 
the  great  Dr.  Owen  in  his  sermon  on  "  Christ's  Kingdom  and 
the  Magistrate's  Power,"  where,  though  it  assumes  somewhat 
different  features,  the  ^'jurisdictio  praeveniens  et  concurraisl' 

1  Letters  to  Dr.  Kippis,  page  62. 
*  Of  Reformation,  Book  I. 
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which  the  Ultramontanes  assert  for  the  pope,  is  transferred  in 
a  manner  to  the  magistrate,  in  things  sacred.  Conformably 
with  this  theory,  the  church  supposes  all  the  inhabitants  of 
every  parish  in  the  kingdom  to  belong  to  her  jurisdiction,  and 
the  bishop  in  the  institution  of  every  clerk  entrusts  to  his 
spiritual  charge  all  the  souls  within  the'  parochial  limits.  The 
constitution  of  a  parish  vestry,  in  which  things  sacred  and 
things  secular  are  discussed  and  determined  by  the  same  body, 
in  the  same  form,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment,  carries  on 
this  legal  fiction,  and  is,  indeed,  the  first  scene  in  -which  its 
anomalies  became  apparent,  and  its  injurious  results  have  been 
in  grSat  degree  obviated.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one, 
bearing  in  mind  these  preliminary  facts,  that  no  church  in  the 
world  could  present  greater  difficulties  in  regard  to  synodical 
action  than  our  own,  no  church  could  find  it  a  more  perplex- 
ing problem  to  determine  what  is  the  true  position  of  her  lay 
members  in  her  public  assemblies. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  synodical  system  was  incompatible  with 
her  first  structure.  Even  the  convocations  never  assumed  to 
be  provincial  or  national  synods,  representing  the  church,  until 
the  revival  of  the  synodical  idea  in  the  convocation  of  1603. 
For  the  convocation  had  till  then,  and  properly  has  even  now, 
a  merely  secular  character.  It  existed  side  by  side  with  the 
earlier  synods  of  the  church  in  the  pre-reformation  period,  merely 
as  a  secular  body,  —  and  it  was  only  used  as  a  spiritual  instru- 
ment by  Henry  VIII,  inasmuch  as  it  was  at  once  the  nearest 
and  most  convenient  means  of  effecting  his  reformatory  object, 
—  while  Cardinal  Pole  set  it  aside  to  adopt  the  more  legitimate 
method  of  a  synod,  when  he  began  his  work  of  counter-reforma- 
tion. The  idea  of  our  reformers  was  plainly  this :  that  having 
once  set  the  church  going,  once  established  all  its  chief  offi- 
cers and  provided  for  their  perpetuation,  all  was  accomplished. 
From  that  moment  the  church  fell  into  a  purely  administrative 
state,  and  needed  only  to  be  governed  by  those  rulers  whose 
form  and  method  of  government  had  been  so  rigidly  prescribed. 
Bishop  Andrews,  in  his  sermon  "  On  the  Trumpets,"  before 
the  king,  at  Hampton  Court,  denies  to  the  church  or  to  its 
highest  officers  the  right  of  calling  any  assembly  whatever, 
and  so  exclusively  assigns  this  power  to  the  sovereign,  that  no 
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room  is  left  for  even  a  diocesan  synod,  the  simplest  element  of 
the  system.  For  such  a  synod,  as  Pope  Benedict  XIV  affirms, 
is  in  fact  merely  a  limb  of  a  provincial  or  national  one,  and  that 
again  of  a  general  council,  —  "  olimfuertint  ita  inter  se  €olligata 
ut  unum  altetum  consequereturr  ^  It  would  follow  from  this 
that  the  so-called  "  diocesan  synods  "  we  have  seen,  first  in  the 
Gorham  controversy  at  Exeter,  and  more  recently  at  Salisbury, 
are,  strictly  speaking,  illegal.  For  as  a  provincial  synod  can- 
not lawfully  meet  without  license  from  the  crown,  no  more  can 
a  diocesan  one,  unless  the  general  prerogative  of  the  sovereign 
be  held  to  fail  in  any  subordinate  part  where  it  covers  the 
entire  jurisdiction.  But  assuming  this  preliminary  difficulty 
removed,  and  that  the  church  of  England  had  free  scope  given 
it  for  working  the  synodical  system,  and  for  putting  it  in  regular 
motion,  from  the  simple  mechanism  of  the  ruri-decanal  chap- 
ter, to  the  massive  and  elaborate  workmanship  of  the  provincial 
synod,  it  must  encounter  in  its  progress  far  more  intricate 
difficulties  than  those  which  the  mere  permission  to  legislate 
would  have  removed.  The  very  existence  of  a  representative 
body  implies  the  pre-existence  of  an  elective  body,  a  constitu- 
ency whose  qualification  should  be  clear  and  free  from  cavil  or 
challenge.  And  here  the  church,  forced  by  the  very  conscious- 
ness of  the  impracticability  of  her  original  theory,  has  been 
compelled  to  depart  from  it  so  widely  as  to  accept  only  her 
communicants  as  her  lay  representatives  ;  and  by  thus  exclud- 
ing all  the  great  and  important  classes  of  half-conformists, 
occasional  conformists,  and  non-conformists,  has  fatally  re- 
nounced that  claim  of  nationality  on  which  her  existence  as  an 
established  church  depends.  This  limitation  of  the  franchise, 
which  seems  to  fit  the  position  of  a  disestablished  rather  than 
that  of  an  established  church,  has  been  generally  adopted  in 
the  synods  and  congresses  lately  assembled,  and  very  recently 
in  the  conference  at  Dover,  under  the  auspices  of  the  primate 
himself 

It  must  be  obvious  that  two  questions  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty here  present  themselves :  first,  the  possibility  of  carrying 
out  the  idea  of  represe?ttation  in  the  case  of  religious  truth  or 
conduct,  in  which  no  mind  can  be  said  (as  in  secular  matters) 

1  De  Synodo  Dioeces.  L  v.  c.  III.  sec  I. 
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to  represent  another ;  secondly,  the  right  of  the  laity  to  take 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  a  synod,  and  to  assist  in  final  de- 
cisions, and  what  position  they  occupy  in  it  in  relation  to  its 
clerical  members.  For  it  iis  the  misfortune  of  the  church  of 
England,  from  the  very  peculiarity  of  its  structural  union  with 
the  state,  to  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  ex  post  facto  laws 
and  pro  re  nata  plans,  in  order  to  settle  points  which  in  other 
communions  have  been  settled  beforehand  by  organic  and 
primary  laws.  The  idea  of  a  representative  system  in  matters 
of  faith  belongs  to  the  age  when  the  multiplication  of  Christians 
rendered  it  impossible  for  all  the  multitude  to  come  together 
into  one  place,  rather  than  to  that  apostolic  period  which  pre- 
sents every  church  as  able  to  carry  on  its  government  by  means 
of  all  its  chief  members  under  its  appointed  heads.  Unless  the 
churches,  as  they  multiplied  in  the  subsequent  age,  dropped 
away  into  that  looser  bond  of  intercommunion  which  is  pre- 
sented by  the  Congregationalists  of  our  own  day,  it  would 
inevitably  follow  that  some  representative  system  must  have 
supplied  the  only  means  of  carrying  on  the  legislative  and  con- 
sultative functions  of  the  church ;  and  that  laymen  would  be 
designated  as  messengers  and  representatives  of  their  order  at 
her  gradually  developing  councils.  But  the  nature  of  this  rep- 
resentation would  be  limited,  and  in  some  sense  it  would  be  a 
delegation  for  some  special  purpose,  rather  than  a  general  power 
to  act  for  atiother  in  matters  aflfecting  the  public  faith  or  prac- 
tice. In  these,  no  laymen  could  properly  represent  another,  nor 
could  a  bishop  or  clergyman  represent  any  other  member  of 
his  order.  "A  good  Christian,"  says  Andrew  Marvell,  "  will  not, 
cannot  attum  and  indenture  his  conscience  over  to  be  repre- 
sented by  others.  It  is-  not  as  in  secular  matters,  where  the 
states  of  a  kingdom  are  deputed  by  their  fellow-subjects  to 
transact  for  them,  so  in  spiritual ;  or,  suppose  it  were,  yet 
'twere  necessary,  as  in  the  Polish  constitution,  that  nothing 
should  be  obligatory  as  long  as  there  is  one  dissenter,  where 
no  temporal  interests,  but  every  man's  eternity  and  salvation 
are  concerned."  ^ 

Now,  though  synods  and  convocations  in  the  English  and 
in  the  other  reformed  churches  have  long  ceased,  in  a  direct 

^  Short  Historical  Essays,  p.  21  (ed.  1680). 
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manner,  to  alter  the  "faith  once  delivered/*  it  is  obvious 
that  in  many  indirect  forms  they  may  greatly  tend  to  affect  a 
similar  result.  Definitions  and  explanations  may  (it  was  well 
affirmed  in  the  council  of  Florence)  as  materially  influence 
the  faith  as  the  introduction  of  new  creeds  and  confessions. 
Hence,  with  the  experience  before  us  of  the  diocesan  synod 
of  Exeter,  in  its  unauthorized  limitation  of  the  words  of  the 
Nicene  creed,  and  in  the  presence  of  not  a  few  indications  of  a 
like  danger  in  the  synods  and  congresses  which  are  multiply- 
ing around  us,  we  cannot  but  look  with  some  degree  of  appre- 
hension on  the  revival  of  synodical  action  in  the  church  of 
England,  and  on  the  temptations  to  enter  upon  doctrinal  mat- 
ters which  threaten  to  develop  themselves  during  its  course. 
One  subject  alone,  which  is  now  opening  upon  us  all  the  flood- 
gates of  the  most  |>erilous  controversies  which  have  ever  dis- 
tracted the  church,  is  sufficiently  suggestive  of  danger  to  make' 
us  look  with  anxiety  towards  its  treatment  in  convocation  and 
in  the  synods  which  may  yet  be  assembled. 

Already  in  the  diocese  of  Canterbury,  the  question  of  the 
Athanasian  creed,  with  all  its  difficulties,  has  been  proposed  to 
the  clerical  and  lay  delegates  at  Dover,  and  must  supply  a  new 
illustration  of  the  impossibility  of  any  one  becoming  another's 
representative  in  a  matter  involving  such  profound  difficulties 
and  intricate  complication.     And  here  we  arrive  at  another 
difficulty  which  the  treatment  of  doctrinal  matters  by  means  of 
a  delegation  or  representation  involves  :  that  of  a  plurality  of 
votes  determining  a  matter  of  faith  or  practice.     This  question 
presented  itself  to  no  less  a  divine  and  diplomatist  than  the 
tamous  Vargas,  the  Spanish  envoy  in  the  council  of  Trent. 
"II  faut  mieux,"  he  affirms,  '*  avoir  ^gard  aux  suffrages  des 
habiles  gens,  chois  is  par  toute  une  assembl6e  pour  examiner 
une  question,  que  de  s'en  rapporter  a  la  pluralite  des  voix. 
Stultorum  vifi?iitJis  est  nuineniSy  —  dit  Ic  Philosophe.      Pline 
le  jeune  parle  ainsi  d'une  ddiberation  du  s6nat  qu'il  n'avait 
pas  approuv^e.    Que  voulez-vous  }  9*a  et^  I'avis  du  plus  grand 
nombre.     On  ne  pese  pas  les  suffrages,  on  les  compte.     Sic 
pluribus  visum  est  numerantur  enim  seiitentiae^  non  ponderan- 
tur."^    The  old   Puritan  writer,  William  Dell,  expresses  the 

1  Lettres  de  Vargas,  p.  57. 
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same  truth  in  a  simpler  form  in  the  Eirenicon  he  addressed  to 
Cromwell,  Fairfax,  and  the  parliament,  after  having  had  a  sad 
experience  of  Presbyterian  synods,  alleging  that  the  church 
may  very  well  do  without  councils,  "  because  they  always  de- 
termine the  things  of  God  by  the  plurality  of  votes,  and  do  not 
weigh,  but  number  the  suffrages  ;  and  so  the  greater  part  still 
overcomes  the  better,  and  the  many  that  are  called  carry  the 
vote  against  the  few  that  are  chosen.  Whereby  it  comes  to 
pass  that  the  truth  is  subdued  and  error  is  established  by  a 
plausible  authority."  ^  Until  we  can  recall  the  unanimity  of 
the  apostolic  church,  it  will  be  of  little  avail  to  us  to  secure 
the  majority  of  a  synod.  And  this  unanimity  must  be  attained 
by  other  means  than  those  of  discussions,  which  cannot  result 
in  any  conclusion  which  will  be  generally  accepted,  or  in  the 
foregone  conclusions  of  eager  and  zealous  partisans. 
•  But  the  second  great  obstacle  to  the  successful  working  of 
the  synodical  principle  in  the  church  of  England,  arises  from 
the  ill-defined  and  hitherto  almost  ignored  position  of  the  laity 
in  regard  to  the  clerical  order.  In  a  certain  sense  the  great 
and  paramount  influence  of  the  lay  members  of  the  church  must 

■ 

be  said  to  be  represented  in  the  crown.  But  as  the  clergy 
claim  the  sovereign  as  a  ''persona  mixtal'  half  spiritual,  half 
temporal,  we  can  but  imperfectly  and  unequally  divide  the 
sacred  from  the  secular  part  of  this  mysterious  duality.  Prac- 
tically, however,  instead  of  the  laity  being  regarded,  emphatic- 
ally, as  the  body  of  the  church,  and  the  clergy  as  the  ministers 
of  it,  the  latter,  like  Paul  II,  have  asserted  that  all  the  powers 
of  the  church  are  deposited  "  in  scrinio  pectoris  nostri!'  Wiser 
men  have  fortunately  succeeded  to  the  highest  places  of  au- 
thority, and  are  now  anxious  to  repair  the  errors  of  a  former 
age ;  but  the  difficulty  of  doing  this  is  not  a  light  one.  The 
lau'ger  blessing  of  the  clerical  order  has  left  but  little  more  for 
the  laity  than  the  blessing  of  Esau,  and  the  heads  of  the  church 
have  to  improvisate  a  benediction  which  can  but  little  satisfy 
the  desires  of  the  first-born.  Unfortunately,  the  manner  in 
which  too  many  of  the  hierarchy  are  affecting  to  concede  as  a 
grace  what  is  justly  claimed  as  an  inherent  and  inalienable  right, 
renders  it  very  doubtful  whether  the  laity  will  take  advantage 

^  Deirs  Way  of  Peace,  1649,  p.  80. 
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of  the  offers  which  are  made  to  them  in  so  many  forms  from 
every  side,  and  not  rather  assert  their  own  power  in  such  a 
manner  as  may  prove  their  consciousness  of  its  supreme  origin. 
The  invitations  of  the  clergy  to  their  lay  colleagues  savor  too 
much  of  papal  baits.  For,  as  the  Senator  Rucellai  observed  in 
a  lucid  memoir  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,^  the  papal  court 
was  always  wont  to  "  concede  as  an  act  of  grace  what  was 
claimed  as  an  absolute  and  inherent  right."  Unhappily,  this 
right  is  still  too  bitterly  resisted  by  the  sacerdotal  party  in  the 
church ;  the  Lees  and  Littledales,  whose  chief  object  seems  to 
be  "  to  try  how  much  of  the  papist  may  be  brought  in  without 
popery ;  and  to  destroy  as  much  as  they  can  of  the  gospel  with- 
out bringing  themselves  into  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  the 
law."« 

If  there  is  one  gift  more  than  another  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  great  synodical  period  of  Constance  and  Basle,  it 
is  the  recovery  of  the  spiritual  rights  of  the  laity ;  it  is  the 
triumphant  assertion  of  the  claim  of  the  laity  to  take  an  equal 
part  in  those  great  councils  of  the  church  from  which  they  had 
been  excluded  by  the  gradual  encroachments  of  the  Episcopal 
order.  The  speeches  in  the  council  of  Basle  of  the  advocates 
of  the  rights  of  the  laity,  are  unanswerable  vindications  of  this 
rightful  claim.  But  still  more  remarkable,  and  far  less  known, 
is  the  assertion  of  them  by  Andreas,  Bishop  of  Negara,  in  his 
treatise  called  the  "  Gubemaculum  Concilioruntl'  dedicated  and 
transmitted  to  Cardinal  Julian,  as  president  of  the  council  of 
Basle.  As  the  work  is  but  little  known,  and  is  concealed  from 
the  general  reader  in  the  ponderous  tomes  of  Von  der  Hardt,^ 
a  brief  resume  of  his  argument  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  unaccep- 
table at  this  point.  The  bishop  founds  the  right  of  the  laity  to 
take  part  in  the  synodical  functions  of  the  church  on  that  rule 
of  common  sense,  rather  than  of  canon  law,  —  "  illud  quod  om- 
nes  tanget  ab  omnibus  comprobari  debet ; "  and  as  all  things 
ordained  in  councils  touch  all  the  faithful  alike,  he  holds  that 
they  ought  to  be  approved  and  defined  by  all.  Whence  he 
concludes  that,  where  it  is  necessary,  the  laity  should  have  a 

1  Vic  dc  Scipion  de  Ricci,  tome  IV. 

«  Lord  Falkland. 

*  Magnum  Condi.  Constantienso,  tome  VI,  pars  IV,  p.  255. 
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definitive,  and  not  merely  a  consultative,  voice  even  in  a  general 
council.  He  shows  next,  that  the  business  and  subjects  out  of 
which  the  conclusions  of  a  council  arise  in  many  cases  touch 
the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy  ;  whence  he  arrives  at  the  same 
result.  His  next  principal  argument  is  from  the  unity  of  the 
church  as  the  body  of  Christ,  —  which  divides  all  its  burdens 
among  all  its  members.  Of  these,  the  greatest  he  shows  to  be 
the  reformation  of  the  church,  which,  consequently,  requires 
the  voices  and  suffrages  of  all  its  members  for  the  completion 
of  so  great  a  work.  He  derives  his  next  argument  from  the 
obvious  fact  that  an  invitation  and  summons  to  be  present  in 
a  deliberative  body,  implies  the  right  of  taking  part  in  its  legis- 
lative work.  But  secular  princes  and  other  laymen  are  thus 
invited,  from  which  he  concludes  that  they  have  also  a  right  of 
taking  part  in  the  definition.     He  affirms  next,  that  those  who 

• 

are  bound  by  a  decree  when  made  (such  as  of  faith,  or  of  mat- 
rimony) cannot  but  have  some  right  to  take  part  in  its  forma- 
tion ;  which  is  but  a  special  argument  arising  out  of  the  prin- 
ciple at  first  laid  down.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  historical 
argument,  in  which  he  acts  as  a  kind  of  antesignamis  to  those 
of  a  later  day,  who  have  appealed  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
matter,  to  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church. 

From  Acts  xv,  he  shows  that  the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy 
partook  equally  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  united 
council,  and  thus  applies  the  argument  of  St.  Peter  him- 
self, on  the  equal  claims  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  privileges  of 
the  gospel  (Acts  xi,  17).  After  an  interesting  digression,  in 
which  he  makes  use  of  this  passage  of  history  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  papal  power  to  its  due  proportions,  he  shows  that, 
the  great  object  of  the  assembly  of  councils  being  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  church,  and  that  reformation  being  necessary  in  all 
its  members  alike,  all  must  be  equally  needed  to  take  part  in 
arranging  a  work  to  which  all  must  contribute  ;  and  all,  there- 
fore, have  a  voice  in  the  deliberations  which  precede  it.  He 
then  shows  that  the  creed  which  defines  the  church  as  "  the 
communion  of  saints,"  implies  the  right  of  all  catholics,  lay  as 
well  as  cleric,  to  take  part  in  a  general  council,  which  repre- 
sents the  whole  church,  "  ver^,  vel  interpretative  aut  repraesen- 
tative."      He  then  passes  to  those  philosophical  arguments 
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which  were  so  common  among  the  divines  of  that  day,  and 
then,  after  an  elaborate  and  not  ineloquent  attack  upon  the 
decretalists  and  their  papal  idol,  establishes  the  equality  of  the 
votes  of  the  laity  in  synod,  with  those  of  the  clergy,  on 
the  ground  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  Christians,  and 
the  equal  transfusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  through  their  earliest 
assemblies ;  and  after  some  other  similar  arguments,  endeavors 
to  meet  the  objection  that  the  ancient  general  councils  excluded 
the  laity  from  their  deliberations.  Here  his  enlightenment 
might  put  to  shame  the  more  exclusive  spirit  of  a  far  more  en- 
lightened age.  "  Suppose  "  (he  writes),  though  I  do  not  grant 
the  allegation,  that  it  should  be  said,  "  the  laity  were  not  ad- 
mitted in  other  councils,  therefore  they  ought  not  to  be  admitted 
now.  I  reply,  that  this  by  no  means  follows.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  that  they  should  be  refused  admission  to  the  later  coun- 
cils because  they  were  excluded  from  the  former  ones.  For  the 
Holy  Ghost  may  inspire  one  thing  at  one  time  and  another  at 
another,  according  to  the  exigencies  and  different  circumstances 
of  the  times."  He  concludes,  finally,  that  "  the  opinion  which 
affirms  the  right  of  the  laity  to  take  part  in  general  councils  is 
securer  and  holier,  and  less  liable  to  suspicion  in  regard  to  the 
church  of  God,  than  those  which  deny  it." 

Such  was  the  doctrine  which  commended  itself  to  the  great 
minds  of  one  of  the  most  memorable  periods  of  the  history  of 
the  church,  and  the  rights  of  the  laity  were  thus  clearly  stated 
as  early  as  1438.  Unhappily,  the  reactions  in  favor  of  decre- 
talism  which  set  in  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  council  of 
Basle,  to  which  this  remarkable  appeal  was  addressed,  brought 
back  a  night  of  darkness  and  ignorance  which  the  great 
divines  of  the  period  of  the  Reformation  —  Contarini,  Sadolet, 
Pole,  and  the  many  real  reformers  whose  influence  was  lost  in 
the  council  of  Trent — were  only  able  to  lighten  for  a  moment, 
and  very  partially  even  then.  The  final  solution  of  the  great 
question  of  Tertullian,  "  Nonne  et  laici  Sacerdotes  sumus } "  was 
left  for  the  day  of  the  completed  triumph  of  the  Reformation, 
and  in  the  crash  of  that  great  convulsion  it  was  but  fitfully 
and  irregularly  answered.  The  national  church  in  England 
having  preserved  its  hierarchy  through  the  peculiar  circum- 
stance  that  its    reformation  begam    from  above  instead  of 
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from  beneath  (as  was  the  case  in  Germany),  was  glad  in  its 
eagerness  to  connect  itself  with  the  more  unquestioned  hier- 
archies, to  leave  the  question  to  those  who  so  soon  separated 
from  its  own  body ;  and  thus  the  church  of  England  has 
never  till  the  present  day,  of  stern  necessity,  reopened  the 
delicate  inquiry.  It  may  seem  a  hard  saying,  but  it  is  a  true 
one,  that  the  claims  of  the  laity  and  their  position  in  the 
church  were  more  early  recognized  and  established  at  the 
Vatican,  than  at  Lambeth.  Fortunately,  at  the  present  critical 
period  of  our  history,  we  possess  a  primate  whose  very  earliest 
anxiety  and  first  work  were  directed  to  this  supreme  object. 
The  writer  believes  that  he  may  say,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  this  was  the  chief  part  of  the  burden  of  care 
under  which  the  health  of  the  primate  so  painfully  broke 
down,  and  this  is  the  very  first  portion  of  it  which  he  has 
again  taken  upon  him  in  the  day  of  his  (as  we  trust)  entire 
restoration.  Though  profoundly  impressed  with  the  conviction 
of  the  urgent  necessity  of  bringing  the  laity  into  the  fullest 
co-operation  with  the  clergy,  at  a  moment  when  so  many 
dangers  both  external  and  internal  are  in  view,  he  is  equally 
aware  of  the  great  difficulties  which  the  whole  question  pre- 
sents at  almost  every  point.  While  the  great  and  influential 
high  church ,  party  (both  old  and  new)  are  distinctively  the 
synodical  party  of  the  church,  they  are  at  the  same  time  the 
exclusive  party,  and  would  find  it  hard  to  admit  the  laity  to  any 
position  in  a  church  council  which  they  could  accept  without 
prejudice  to  their  supposed  inherent  rights.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  evangelical  party,  and  generally  speaking  the  greater 
part  of  the  laity,  who  would  respectively  admit  and  claim  the 
right,  are  also,  more  than  any  other  class,  non-synodical,  caring 
but  little  for  any  meetings  or  congresses  but  those  of  a  purely 
voluntary  form,  content  (like  the  good  Lord  Shaftesbury) 
to  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  voluntary  societies  all  those 
subjects  which  would  form  the  materials  of  synodical  action. 
Between  the  two  parties  thus  widely  separated,  stands  the  vast 
and  mixed  multitude  whose  faith  rather  resolves  itself  into  an 
individual  persuasion,  and  whose  practice  has  fallen  into  an 
imchangeable  tradition ;  who  regard  synods  in  every  form  as 
mere  trammels  of  conscience^  and  look  with  distrust  and  even 
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suspicion  upon  every  efifort  to  influence  the  faith  of  the  individ- 
ual by  the  faith  of  the  many.  For  as  every  man  is  to  be  saved 
by  his  own  faith  and  his  own  practice  and  not  by  another  man's, 
they  need  not  trouble  themselves,  as  they  think,  with  the  de- 
bates and  the  conclusions  of  others.  Perhaps  not  a  few  may 
hold  with  Andrew  Marvell,  that  every  council  is  "  a  mere  im- 
perial or  ecclesiastical  machine,  or  free  agent,  but  wound  up,  set 
agoing,  and  let  down  by  the  direction  and  skill  of  the  work- 
man," and  that "  a  general  free  council  is  a  work  of  art  that 
can  never  happen  but  under  a  fifth  monarch,  and  that  monarch, 
too,  to  return  fix)m  heaven."  In  many  instances  of  revived 
synodical  action,  this  indifference  of  the  laity  has  been  con- 
spicuously seen,  and  against  such  a  vis  inertuB  it  will  be 
harder  to  work  out  the  problem  than  against  the  most  active 
opposing  power.  Nor  are  we  without  another  difficulty,  already 
hinted  at,  arising  out  of  the  very  structure  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  the  merely  administrative  existence  which  it  has 
maintained  so  long. 

In  Presbyterianism,  synodical  action  is  the  very  life  and 
health  of  the  entire  system.  The  "  subordination  of  congre- 
gational, classical,  provincial,  and  national  assemblies  for  the 
government  of  the  church,"  is  the  fundamental  proposition  of 
the  Presbyterian  polity.  But  it  will  be  readily  remembered 
how  odious  this  "wheel  within  a  wheel"  of  spiritual  machinery 
became  to  the  English  nation  when  Presbyterianism  was, 
actually  established  among  us,  and  how  rapidly  it  gave  way  to 
the  Independent  and  Congregational  system,  so  well  laid  down 
in  the  "  Heads  of  Agreement  of  the  United  Ministers,"  which 
define  the  terms  of  intercommunion  between  the  principal 
denominations.  William  Dell  (who  from  the  mastership  of 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  passed  into  the  Independent  com- 
munion) complains  that  "  far  from  "  the  Presbyterian  system 
"  easing  them  of  their  strange  lords,  it  would  have  exceedingly 
multiplied  them.  For  what  is  a  national  assembly  but  an 
archbishop  multiplied.^  and  what  a  provincial  assembly  but 
a  bishop  multiplied }  and  a  classical,  but  dean  and  archdea- 
con multiplied } "  ^ 

An  organized  hierarchy  and  an  organized  synodical  system 

1  Way  of  Peace,  page  35. 
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have  seldom  coexisted  without  antagonism,  and  neither  has 
thoroughly  succeeded  but  when  alone.  This  is  eminently 
witnessed  in  the  history  of  the  papacy,  and  in  the  fruitless 
attempts  made  in  the  council  of  Trent  to  reorganize  diocesan 
and  provincial  synods,  whose  decree  in  their  behalf — "The 
pearl  of  its  reformatory  decrees/'as  Wessenberg  calls  it  —  "  lies 
in  the  dust." 

But  to  return  to  the  efforts  put  forth  so  earnestly  and  with 
so  laudable  a  motive  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  most  enlight- 
ened bishops  and  clergy  to  restore  the  influence  of  the  laity  and 
to  obtain  the  inestimable  advantage  of  their  co-operation  in  the 
work  of  the  church,  we  find  it  hard  indeed  to  discover  what 
place  we  are  able  to  assign  them,  or  what  influence  to  surrender 
to  them,  of  that  which  has  been  so  fatally  taken  from  them,  that 
will  really  restore  them  to  their  original  rank  in  the  spiritual 
body.  It  would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  also  sad,  to  listen  to 
the  suggestions  of  many  who  have  taken  part  in  preliminary 
meetings  for  this  object,  and  who  seem  to  think  that  the 
enlightened  laity  of  England  will  be  content  to  relieve  the 
clergy  of  all  that  "  serving  of  tables'"  that  management  of 
societies  and  auditing  of  accounts  for  which  they  are  not 
always  remarkably  qualified,  without  receiving  any  equivalent 
in  the  province  of  doctrinal  or  ritual  influence.  Among  the 
many  forms  in  which  the  sacerdotal  claim  has  presented  itself 
in  recent  times,  this  is  unquestionably  not  the  least  repugnant. 
And  yet,  those  who  would  be  the  most  anxious  to  escape  the 
semblance  of  such  an  affront  can  hardly  say  more  to  the  most 
accomplished  laymen  than  this :  "  I  would  willingly  divide  my 
kingdom  with  you,  but  I  am  powerless.  The  law  supposes 
me  to  be  the  persona  ecclesice,  its  sole  representative  in  the 
parish.  The  only  layman  who  has  a  locus  standi  besides 
myself  is  the  church  warden.  I  have  no  more  power  to 
transfer  any  of  my  exclusive  rights  than  I  have  to  confer  upon 
a  non-ratepayer  a  vote  in  the  parish  vestry, —  the  only  kind  of 
synod  in  the  church  of  England  which  has  a  positively  legal 
sanction,  and  does  not  exist  by  sufferance,  or  perhaps  conni- 
vance." The  only  remedy  we  possess,  as  an  established 
church,  is  to  obtain  an  act  of  parliament,  such  as  has  been 
already  brought  in    by   Lord    Sandon    (though    its  causes 
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would  require  a  much  more  careful  consideration  than  could 
have  been  given  to  that  best  intentioned,  but  crudely  conceived, 
projet  de  lot),  defining  the  power  and  province  of  the  laity, 
from  the  parochial  council  upwards,  —  dividing  the  kingdom 
by  means  of  that  higher  authority  which  can  alone  lawfully 
divide  it,  and  clearing  up  the  relations  between  clergy  and 
laity  so  as  to  preclude  forever  the  unseemly  discords  which 
have  been  so  often  witnessed  in  recent  years.     But  if  the  bill 
could  be  so  framed  as  to  include  in  its  scope  those  larger 
consultative  assemblies  which,  under  the  name  of  conferences 
or  congresses,  have  done  so  much  useful  work  in  Ely,  Carlisle* 
and  other  dioceses,  and  to  give  them  a  solid  and  practicable 
form,  we  might  well  dispense  with  the  antiquated  and  elaborate 
machinery  of  synods.     By  this  method  the  most  important 
channels  of  information  might  be  secured  in  every  diocese, 
by  which  the  government  might  be  guided  in  the  delicate 
work  of  church  legislation  as  long  as  the  church  is  established  ; 
whQe,  should  the  catastrophe  of  disestablishment  occur,  the 
materials  for  a  representative  body  of  the  whole  church,  the 
nucleus  (as  it  were)  of  a  future  synod,  such  as  that  so  admira- 
bly working  in  the  sister  church,  would  be  already  formed. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  the  reader  that  we  should  not  have 
entered,  long  ere  this,  upon  the  claims  of  the  convocations  ot 
Canterbury  and  York,  which  would  seem  to  be  specially  in- 
volved in  the  very  title  of  this  paper.  We  have  already  ob- 
served that  the  claim  of  those  convocations  to  the  rank  of 
provincial  synods,  rests  upon  their  own  vigorous  assertion  of 
it,  fortified  by  the  closing  excommunications  of  the  canons  of 
1603,  rather  than  upon  any  ground  of  right  or  of  history.  In 
an  able  and  interesting  pamphlet,  written  in  1703,  on  the  fa- 
mous controversy  respecting  "  the  right "  of  the  archbishop  "  to 
continue  or  prorogue,"  ^  it  is  premised  :  From  the  establishment 
of  Christianity  in  this  nation,  till  the  XlVth  century,  the 
canons  of  the  English  church,  as  well  as  those  of  all  other 
churches,  were  made  by  the  metropolitan  and  bi3hops  in  a 
provincial  synod  ;  to  which  the  presbyters  were  not  summoned, 
as  having  no  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  legislature.  About  the 
Xlllth  century,  when  our  kings  began  to  have  the  subsidies 

1 A  short  state  of  some  "  Present  Questions  in  Convocations,"  1703. 
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af  tie  ifmrzi  j'hh"''  3l  rjE—TCirircs.  the  lower  clergy  began 
^sn  z:  ':e  s^nnmcn&L  uni  r:  irwar  there  in  person  or  by 
'fsxsr  r^cr^ser^zr^-s :  lemsi  is  ree-bom  subjects  of  Eng- 
jEiii.  ±e7  rjuii  iiiz  re  ZLisd  ^.ricct  their  own  consent  But 
amessiscicil  irw^  imi  ^cscLntircis  continued  to  be  made 
mlj  zi  TrrrznraL  jtticcs.  .  .  T:ward  the  end  of  the  XlVth 
cesrrrr  *r£e5siscciL  r^cirrLnTrc:*  began  to  be  made  where 
3;irsaiie<  had  iest  x  zcoi  T-irle  granted  in  the  provincial  con- 
Twzitn:ir  ?t  rr-iirs  mi  isfr^  xni  ie  consent  of  the  clergy 
iiT±r^  besi  ze:;»sirr  r:  fie  5 -rsiir  bills,  was  required  also 
s?  the  -r-.iV-^g^  :t  ecciescxsticil  Inrs."  This  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
air  rrrreseitnticii  cf  tie  -rr.i^r.-r  in  which  the  convocation  be- 
5x2  t?  surerseie  the  jeg:*"^:.-:;  5~  :<L  though  the  date  assumed 
csiT  be  5cn:ewba:  t-v  «r>.  ~  ?Kr?:r>?  the  25th  of  Henry  VIII," 
cctttizues  OCT  luthcr.  "*  the  ircbbishop  was  at  liberty  (as 
pecrcccurx^r.s  in  iZ  xzies  bjL-i  e'-'^fr  been*  to  summon  his  pro- 
vincial j^'n-Ai  wbenev-r  be  s^i'sr  ^luse ;  but  by  that  statute  he 
is  bocinc  t.^  wait  5cr  tbe  r.\-- £  writ  as  a  warrant  to  issue  his 
own  orier  ct  surtzioni^''      ?  -s-  ^ 

Thus  the  ivxEcentxI  "-n::n  .^f  the  synod  and  convocation 
befbre  the  Retbrtnxticr.  by  n.^  n:ejins  identified  the  two  bodies, 
or  made  the  coavixxtioa  a  rr.vincial  s\Tiod,  as  the  canons  of 
1603  assunxe  it  to  be.  I:  ^v.^uli  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
lower  cIero\  or  the  *  Lower  House,"  are  the  real  intruders  in 
this  instance :  and  this  bein^  the  case,  we  are  less  surprised  at 
the  tenav:t^■  with  which  the  majority  still  resists  the  incorpo- 
ration with  themselves  of  the  lay  element,  —  a  proposition 
which  finds  much  more  uvor  among  the  members  of  the  Upper 
House,  who  v-is  Pius  II  said,  on  his  unexpected  conversion  to 
the  doctrines  he  had  written  against  during  all  his  previous 
life>.  "  being  raised  higher,  see  farther  and  clearer."  Tt  is  as 
melancholv  as  it  is  instructiw.  to  see  how  the  history  of  the 
convocation  after  its  long  trance  repeats  itself;  how  fetally 
the  Lowxr  House  has  forgotten  ever)-  lesson  which  the  history 
of  the  convvvations  of  1703-1^  supplies  so  fully.  Almost  the 
same  unanimity  which  refused  e\'en  to  entertain  the  resolution 

1  A  irpiv  U>  thU  iMinphlec  appeami  in  the  same  year,  called  "  A  Summary  de- 
Iriux  ol  the  I  owrr  HiHi*e  of  Omvocalion,"  but  no  attempt  is  made  in  it  to  invali- 
«IaI«  thb  (Mvliminary  ttatcmenu 
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against  the  rebaptizing  of  dissenters  (which  the  Upper  House 
carried  with  but  one  to  oppose  it),  appears  on  every  occasion 
on  which  any  liberal  or  enlightened  proposition  comes  before 
it.  So  general,  indeed,  and  so  habitual  is  this  non-possutnus 
sentiment,  that  the  liberal  and  large  views  of  Canon  Blakesley, 
the  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  a  few  others,  belong  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  convocation,  rather  than  to  its  normal  condition ; 
common  sense  becomes  eccentricity  in  such  an  assembly. 
Where,  we  might  well  ask,  in  any  other  religious  meeting  in 
the  world,  would  the  intercommunion  in  Westminster  Abbey 
of  the  revisers  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  have  met  with 
such  bitter  hostility  and  remorseless  criticism  as  in  that  body 
which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  most  moderate  and  the 
most  comprehensive  church  in  Christendom.?  Nor  has  its 
severe  and  corrosive  policy  been  less  dangerous  to  itself  than 
it  has  been  injurious  to  the  church  at  large.  In  its  zeal  to 
combat  with  every  rising  heresy,  and  in  its  anxiety  to  extend 
its  powers,  it  has  several  times  very  nearly  approached  (and 
probably  even  trodden)  the  perilous  ground  of  a  praemunire. 
In  its  condemnation  of  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews  "  without  a 
special  license  from  the  crown,  it  undoubtedly  incurred  this 
penalty,  if  Sir  Edward  Northey,  the  attorney-general  in  Queen 
Anne's  time,  ruled  aright.  For  he  held  that  "  the  condemning 
of  books  was  a  thing  of  great  consequence,  since  the  doctrine 
of  the  church  might  be  altered  by  condemning  explanations  of 
one  sort,  and  allowing  those  of  another ;  and  since  the  convo- 
cation had  no  license  from  the  king,  he  thought  that  by  med- 
dling in  that  matter  they  should  incur  the  pains  in  the  statute."  ^ 
In  discussing  questions  of  state  policy,  even  the  matter  of 
bills  before  parliament,  the  convocation  of  Canterbury  has  no 
less  exceeded  its  legal  limits,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  any  of  those  fatal  tendencies  which  led  to  the  neces- 
sity of  its  being  laid  to  sleep  in  the  last  century,  has  failed  to 
reproduce  itself  in  the  resuscitated  body.  It  is  still  the  strong- 
hold of  the  sacerdotal  theory  and  of  the  church  polity  founded 
upon  it,  while  the  Upper  House,  having  lived  on  through  this 
long  period  of  suspended  animation,  in  another  form  and  in 
intermixture  with  the  lay  element,  still  monopolizes  the  tolera- 

^  Burnett's  History  of  his  own  times.    An.  1701. 
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tion  and  moderation  which  ought  to  belong  to  all  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  clergy  alike. 

Such  being  the  state  and  tendencies  of  the  Lower  House  of 
convocation,  it  is  clear  that  those  who  look  towards  it  as  though 
it  offered  a  haven  to  the  bark  of  the  church  in  the  gathering 
storm,  are  trusting  in  a  very  doubtful  shelter,  while  the  not 
uninfluential  party  who  seek  for  its  entire  reconstruction  can 
feel  but  little  sanguine  for  the  success  of  their  plan.  For  every 
effort  to  effect  a  reformation  from  within  must  be  fruitless  where 
the  wisest  deliberations  can  lead  to  no  practical  result,  and 
where  the  great  majority  are  more  bent  on  strengthening  their 
own  authority  in  it  than  in  participating  it  with  other  classes. 
The  entire  institution  must  die  before  it  can  rise  to  a  better 
life ;  and  it  were  far  better  to  rebuild  the  synodical  fabric  of 
the  church  with  new  materials,  than  to  work  up  the  old  ones 
into  new  forms ;  and  indeed,  none  of  them  are  sufficiently 
ancient  to  be  valuable,  or  sufficiently  modern  to  be  practically 
useful.  One  exception  ought,  however,  in  justice  to  be  made 
in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  revived  convocation.  While  in 
its  collective  state  it  has  been  injurious  rather  than  beneficial 
to  the  church,  its  committees  have  done  useful  and  important 
service.  By  entering  earnestly  into  practical  questions  in- 
stead of  discussing  the  gravamat  of  the  more  querulous 
clergy,  or  the  political  subjects  of  the  day,  they  have  collected 
valuable  and  useful  materials,  and  offered  for  the  most  part 
sound  and  judicious  suggestions  to  the  government,  and  thus 
have  been  the  pioneers  of  good  and  practical  legislation.  But 
it  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  imagine  the  convoca- 
tion to  be  capable  of  such  repair  or  reconstruction  as  would 
make  it  a  veritable  representative  synod,  that,  in  the  event 
of  disestablishment,  it  would  be  the  very  last  body  to  which 
the  interests  of  the  church  of  England  would  be  handed 
over.  As  the  legislature  did  not  fall  back  upon  the  Irish 
convocation  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  church,  but  constructed 
a  representative  body  adequate  to  so  great  a  trust,  and 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  nineteenth  century,  so  in 
the  case  of  the  English  church,  it  would  carry  on  its  work 
with  material  suited  to  the  age.  The  first  regular  convocation 
in  Ireland  appears  to  have  been  that  of  1 613-15,  and  it  was 
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formed  upon  the  model  of  that  of  England ;  on  the  ground 
of  this  close  resemblance,  its  customs  and  forms  were  fre- 
quently appealed  to  during  the  controversy  on  the  rights  of 
the  Lower  House  (1702-8),  as 'appears  by  many  pamphlets  of 
that  day.^ 

We  may  well,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  shadowy  form  of 
convocation  would  pass  away  in  England  as  in  Ireland,  before 
the  stem  realities  of  disestablishment.  The  true  interest  and 
policy  of  the  church  of  England  would  seem,  then,  rather  to  be 
this :  to  strengthen  her  administrative  position  by  obtaining 
such  useful  and  practical  acts  of  parliament  as  may  adjust  the 
sadly  dislocated  relations  between  clergy  and  laity,  and  give 
the  latter  that  real  power  in  the  body  which  it  is  impossible 
to  give  by  a  mere  act  of  courtesy  or  surrender  of  privilege  on 
the  part  of  the  clergy ;  to  make  use  of  the  committees  of  con- 
vocations in  preparing  and  maturing  the  materials  for  legisla- 
lation,  and  in  obtaining  the  necessary  statistics  from  the 
different  dioceses ;  to  encourage  all  voluntary  congresses  and 
conferences  in  which  the  laity  and  clergy  have  equal  power 
and  a  co-ordinate  position  ;  to  reconcile  (as  far  as  it  can  be 
reconciled)  the  theory  of  an  established  church  with  the 
practical  state  of  that  church  as  it  is  now  divided,  by  endeav- 
oring in  every  case  to  give  the  non-conformists  and  occasional 
conformists  such  a  place  in  the  national  church  as  may  give 
them  a  present  interest,  and,  perhaps,  a  future  affection  towards 
it ;  to  promote  such  legislative  enactments  as  might  open  the 
pulpits  of  the  establishment  to  the  godly  and  duly  appointed 
ministers  of  other  denominations,  in  a  word,  in  every  point ; 
to  bring  out  the  nationality  of  the  church  by  claiming  for  it 
not  only- the  Owens,  the  Calamys,  the  Howes,  the  Whitfields, 
the  Wesleys,  of  past  generations,  but  all  those  great  and  good 
men  who  share  with  ourselves  in  their  representation,  and  claim 
more  exclusively  tx)  have  developed  their  principles.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  Keformation,  when  every  one  was  looking 
eagerly  for  councils  and  synods  to  bring  about  church  reforma- 
tion and  union,  the  great  and  enlightened  Cardinal  Contarini 
pointed  to  a  "  more  excellent  way  "  in  the  reformation  of  life 

1  Sec  especially  ••  Partiality  Detected,  a  reply  to  a  late  pamphlet."      (London, 
1708,  pp.  67-109.) 
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and  doctrine,  without  which  a  synod  would  be  but  a  dead 
letter.  "  Non  est  opus  concilio,"  —  he  exclaims,  •*  non  disputa* 
tionibus,  et  syllogismis  non  locis  ex  scriptura  sacra  excerptis, 
ad  sedandos  hos  motus  —  opus  est  tantum  bon4  voluntate, 
charatate  erga  Deum  et  proximum  animi  humilitate  opus 
est."  1 

The  authoritative  claims  of  synods  as  they  are  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  active  legislation  of  synods  as  it 
tends  to  complicate  rather  than  to  simplify  the  unchangeable 
deposit  of  faith,  cannot  commend  themselves  to  those  who  are 
really  desirous  of  reuniting  the  body  of  Christ  in  all  its  parts, 
and  bringing  back  the  one  heart  and  one  mind  of  the  primitive 
church.  Our  efforts  after  union  must  be  made  upon  a  larger 
basis  than  these  can  offer,  and  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that 
the  divine  unanimity  of  the  early  church  was  less  in  synods 
and  representative  bodies  than  in  the  general  and  hearty 
reception  by  the  church  of  the  judgments  arrived  at  in  them  ; 
that  it  arose  out  of  the  harmony  between  the  mind  of  the 
whole  church  and  that  of  its  ruling  spirits,  which  can  be 
represented  in  later  days  only  by  the  reception  of  a  synodical 
judgment,  and  not  by  its  mere  enactment. 

The  extreme  advocates  of  synods  in  our  day  assume  for  the 
most  part  that  the  decrees  of  such  bodies  are  binding  propria 
vtgorcy  and  not  on  account  of  their  reception  and  adoption  by 
the  whole  body  of  the  church.  Yet  when  we  bear  in  mind 
that  the  least  numerous  and  least  oecumenical  of  councils  have 
often  proved  themselves  to  be  the  most  binding  and  the  most 
influential,  —  that  the  African  councils  against  Donatism  and 
Pelagianism,  though  limited  in  their  first  design  to  a  single 
branch  of  the  church,  take  rank  in  the  code  of  the  church 
universal  with  the  greatest  of  the  oecumenical  assemblies,  we 
cannot  but  see  that  the  reception  is,  after  all,  the  very  life  and 
soul  of  a  council,  and  that  the  deliberative  and  legislative 
actions  are  but  preliminaries  to  its  real  life.  Hence,  the 
consensus  ccclesiarum  is  placed  by  the  Roman  canonists  in  the 
same  authoritative  rank  as  the  decrees  of  a  general  council. 
While  the  just  resistance  which  is  being  made  by  the  great 
divines  of  the  liberal  school  in  Germany,  against  a  council 

1  Confutado  art  Lutheri  Oppw  ed  1571,  Ludg.  p.  58a 
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apparently  oecumenical,  when  it  violates  this  consensus^  points, 
too,  in  the  same  direction. 

As  the  s)mods  are  designed  to  reflect,  rather  than  to  form 
the  mind  of  the  church  (for  otherwise  they  would  have  rather 
an  underived  than  a  representative  character),  they  must  ac- 
quire their  real  force  from  the  concurrence  of  the  whole  body 
in  their  decrees.     A  council  acting  against  the  conscience  and 
the  convictions  of  Christendom,  would  but  be  such  an  anach- 
ronism as  the  modem  council  of  the  Vatican.     And  this  must 
lead  us  to  see  that  if  an  assembly  of  this  kind  is  to  be  really 
successful,  we  must  first  bring  about  such  a  unity  of  the  body 
in  all  its  members,  as  may  make  it  a  clear  and  consistent  ex- 
ponent of  the  mind  of  the  whole  church.     Until  the  grand 
principle  of  Christian  union  laid  down  by  the  apostle  influences 
the  whole  church  ;  until  we  exhibit  the  "  one  body  and  the  one 
spirit "  on  the  ground  of  the  "  one  faith  and  one  baptism,"  we 
must  fail  no  less  in  a  synod,  than  we  fail  in  the  daily  work  of 
our  Christianity.     We  shall  only  bring  into  a  common  centre 
and  focus,  misunderstandings  and  heart-burnings  which  are 
more  easily  dissipated  when  they  are  spread  over  a  larger  field. 
On  this  ground  we  might  fairly  assert  that  the  best  synodists 
are  those  who  by  their  exertions  in  behalf  of  union  and  charity 
in  their  individual  stations  in  the  church,  are  providing  for  the 
possibility  of  a  successful  synod.     And  here  we  cannot  but  ap- 
plaud those  who  have  endeavored  to  remove  the  barriers  be- 
tween divided  sects  and  parties  in  the  church,  and  even  between 
divided  churches,  —  those  who  have  broken  through  as  far  as 
they  are  able  to  do  it  the  fatal  trammels  of  the  act  of  1662, 
which  for  the  first  time  shut  out  from  the  national  churches  all 
non-episcopally  ordained  ministers,  and  virtually  denied  their* 
orders,  —  a  denial  as  opposed  to  the  terms  of  the  twenty-third 
article,  as  it  is  to  the  practict  of  the  English  Church  from  the 
Reformation  till  that  unhapp\  change.    For  in  the  "  Godlie  pri- 
vate prayers  for  Christian  Fa  nilies,"  ^  published  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  populai  ly  used  by  churchmen  in  that  day, 
we  find  such  petitions  as  the  e  :  "  We  desire  thee  also  to  shew 
these  thy  graces  to  all  otht  r  churches  of  thine,  na^nelyy  thy 
church  of  Scotland^  etc,    .    .    .    And  therewithal  we  beseeche 

1  Printed  in  London  by  John  (  larlewood  (black  letter)  about  157 1. 
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thee  for  the  churches  of  Fraunce  and  Flaunders''  and  "  for  the 
churches  from  whom  we  have  receyved  knowledge  in  time  of 
our  ignoraunce,  and  places  of  refuge  in  time  of  persecution." 
Alas !  even  for  receiving  the  ministers  of  these  churches  and 
entertaining  them  as  brethren  at  the  period  of  the  great  exhi- 
bition of  185 1,  the  venerable  archdeacon  of  Middlesex  was 
bitterly  attacked  by  the  late  bishop  of  Exeter,  and  the  fol-* 
lowers  of  the  episcopal  idolatry. 

We  may  well  rejoice  that  a  more  enlightened  time  has  come, 
and  that  the  bishops  of  our  day  are  as  ready  to  resist  the  doc- 
trine that  "  episcopacy  is  of  divine  right,"  as  they  were  in  that 
of  Bishop  Burnett,  when  only  the  bishop  of  Rochester  was 
found  to  accept  that  decision  of  the  Lower  House.    Whatever 
be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  synodical  agitation,  or  the  success 
of  the  many  efforts  to  restore  to  the  laity  the  rights  they  have 
(in  the  interests  of  the  church)  so  injuriously  lost,  we  may 
hope  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  a  large  intercommunion   be- 
tween the  Protestant  churches  and  sects  may  supersede  the 
unnatural  coldness  and  distrust,  which  paralyze  our  influence 
for  good,  and  cripple  our  efforts  for  the  assertion  of  those  great 
and  vital  truths  which  the  common  enemy  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  our  disunion  to  attack  with  greater  determination  than 
ever.     Instead  of  the  mournful  question  returning  daily  to  our 
minds,  "  Alas !  who  shall  live  when  God  doeth  this } "  we  seem 
already  to  see  the  prospect  of  that  inspiring  promise  opening 
before  us,  "  This  generation  shall  not  pass  till  all  these  things 
be  fulfilled." 

Robert  C.  Jenkins. 
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Jeremiah,  xii,  5.  If  thou  hast  run  with  the  footmen^  and  they  have 
wearied  thee^  then  how  canst  thou  contend  with  horses  f  and  if  in  the 
land  of  peacey  wherein  thou  trustedsty  they  wearied  thee^  then  how  wilt 
thou  do  in  the  swelling  offordan  t 

Peculiar  emergencies  in  human  affairs  require  a  peculiar 
kind  and  special  degree  of  exertion  to  meet  them.  Ordinary 
effort,  common  sense  universally  teaches,  is  not  enough  for 
citraordinary  cases.  It  can  result  then  only  in  failure  and  dis- 
aster. When  the  great  crisis  comes,  there  must  come  also  the 
girding  up  to  great  labors,  the  summoning  of  energies,  the 
pouring  out  of  resources  on  which  the  utmost  and  last  demand 
has  been  made.  And  whatever  measure  of  power  and  endeavor 
has  come  short  in  lesser  exigencies,  will  end  but  in  overthrow 
and  ruin  when  the  greater  is  upon  us. 

The  text  conveys  this  very  practical  principle, —  of  equally 
ready  and  large  application  both  in  secular  and  in  religious  life, 
—  under  the  guise  of  a  double  figure  of  speech.  Its  meaning 
in  both  parts  is  one  ;  or,  if  the  second  form  of  figure  modifies 
it  at  all,  it  is  only  by  suggesting  a  struggle  with  violence.  The 
force  of  the  first  member  is  obvious  enough  ;  a  terser  and  bet- 
ter form  of  the  second  is,  And  if  in  tJie  land  of  peace  alone 
thou  trustedsty  tlien  how  wilt  thou  do  in  the  swelling  of  yordan? 
Whether  we  interpret  the  last  phrase,  the  swelling  of  yordan^ 
with  some,  to  mean  the  turbulent  rush  of  the  swift  river  swollen 
by  the  snows  of  Hermon  and  Lebanon,  and  the  overflow  of 
Gennesaret  in  the  spring  and  harvest  months,  or,  with  others, 
the  tangled  and  dangerous  thickets  of  the  valley,  "  the  pride  of 
Jordan,"  infested  by  wild  beasts,  the  point  is  the  same.  The 
two  questions  are  an  argument  from  the  less  to  the  greater  ; 
the  strength  that  failed  in  the  easier  case,  how  will  it  avail  in 
the  harder  1  There  is  no  doubt  among  interpreters  that  this 
is  the  reply  of  God  to  the  prophet's  complaint  in  former  verses 
of  the  prospering  of  the  wicked  with  whom  he  had  been  strug- 

*  Sermon  at  the  Twenty-Ninth  Anniversary  of  "  The  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education,"  Jacksonville,  111.,  Oct  20th,  1872, 
bj  Pres.  George  F.  Magoun,  D.  D.,  of  Iowa  College. 
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gling.  He  is  divinely  notified  that  he  has  not  yet  begun  to  see 
the  toughest  and  sharpest  encounter ;  the  fiercest,  the  most 
powerful  and  stubborn  of  his  foes.  In  what  fashion  could  the 
strength  that  fainted  in  the  day  of  lighter  antagonisms,  meet 
the  heavier  ones  that  were  to  come  after  them  ? 

The  general  and  figurative  nature  of  the  text  makes  it,  like  a 
general  practical  axiom,  as  justly  applicable  to  any  other  case 
of  endeavor  and  conflict  in  the  interests  of  religion  and  man's 
highest  welfare,  as  to  that  of  the  prophet.  To  the  planting 
and  building  of  certain  American  colleges,  east  and  west,  all 
in  this  interest,  it  will  now  be  applied.  The  whole  case  of 
American  Christian  colleges  is  too  broad  for  our  purpose,  and 
broader  than  the  scope  and  intent  of  this  "  College  Society." 
Only  those  institutions  east  and  west  will  be  brougjit  within 
the  province  of  our  theme,  to  which  its  founders,  supporters, 
and  beneficiaries  have  special  historic  relations.  From  the 
older  Puritan  colleges  to  the  newer  ones,  so  far  as  here  repre- 
sented, I  wish  now  to  argue.  As  to  the  institutions  themselves 
it  certainly  cannot  be  an  argument  a  minori  ad  majus  ;  as  to 
the  whole  case,  it  may  appear  to  be.  I  limit  it  on  the  one  side 
to  the  institutions  alone  founded  by  our  fathers  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  on  the  other  side  to  those  alone  aided  by  this  society 
at  the  West. 

At  the  outset,  in  the  first  f  lace,  something  must  be  taken  for 
granted  in  respect  to  the  disproportion  between  the  higher 
institutions  of  New  England  and  the  exigencies  of  New  Eng- 
land. I  do  not  say  that  such  a  disproportion  cannot  be  proven  ; 
but  rather  that  it  needs  not  to  be  argued  because  it  is  proven. 
It  may  therefore  be  assumed.  For  it  is  useless  to  waste  rea- 
soning on  things  properly  proven  by  experience.  It  is  no 
clearer  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  New-England  colleges  have 
been  productive  of  very  noble  and  grand  results  in  the  work 
of  their  instructors  and  graduates  upon  society,  in  their  influ- 
ence, both  immediate  and  indirect,  upon  ignorance,  wrong, 
and  human  unhappiness,  —  an  influence  not  surpassed  or 
equalled  in  value  to  society  anywhere  on  earth, —  than  it  is  that 
they  have  accomplished  less  than  good  men,  philanthropists, 
and  educators  have  desired.  They  have  not  been  equal  to  their 
great  task.     The  testimony  of  every  generation  settles  this 
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fact  New  England  would  have  been  still  more  glorious  in  his- 
tory had  her  Christian  colleges  been  more  adequate.  The 
friends  of  intelligence,  improvement,  and  goodness  have  always 
been  "  wearied,"  even  in  that  bright  and  most  favored  portion 
of  the  land,  by  their  foes.  It  is  not  now  alone  that  the  cry  is 
raised  in  every  one  of  those  dear  old  States,  "  We  have  fewer 
Christian  teachers,  fewer  preachers,  fewer  thoroughly  taught, 
high-principled  physicians,  lawyers,  authors,  journalists,  lectur- 
ers, chemists,  civil  engineers,  machinists,  philanthropists,  lead- 
ers in  society,  than  we  absolutely  require  ; "  the  memory  of 
man  runneth  not  back  to  the  time  when  it  was  otherwise. 
The  first  founders  put  forth  every  energy  and  encountered  every 
self-denial  to  secure  schools  and  a  college,  at  the  very  earliest 
moment  after  Pilgrim  feet  touched  Plymouth  Rock,  lest  learn- 
ing should  be  buried  in  the  graves  of  the  fathers  in  church  and 
state,  lest  Christian  civilization  in  the  land  should  be  the  work 
of  one  generation  only.  But  they  never  quite  overtook  from 
the  first  all  the  barbarizing,  dechristianizing  agencies  that 
infested  the  purest  and  grandest  form  of  American  society  ; 
while  the  struggle  in  primitive  times,  in  comparison  with  that 
endured  by  their  descendants  in  later  years  and  now,  often 
shovs  a  contrast  very  like  that  between  running  with  footmen 
and  contending  with  horses. 

If  this  point  needs  any  special  strengthening,  it  can  be 
found  in  the  remarkable  statistical  facts  set  forth  by  President 
Barnard,  of  Columbia  College,^  showing  that  the  comparative 
inadequacy  of  the  colleges  in  New  England  is  an  increasing 
inadequacy  ;  that  since  1840  the  number  of  students  has  •been 
falling  off  relatively  ;2  that  it  was  "  not  materially  greater  "  in 
1870  than  in  1838,  and  "less,  if  at  both  dates  we  leave  out 
Harvard  "  ;  that  more  particularly,  the  relative  decline  from 
185s  to  1869  was  greater  than  from  1838  to  1855  ;  that  taking 

1  Annual  Reports  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  1870,  p.  83,  187 1,  p.  91. 

'  "  From  1826  to  1838  the  increase  of  population  was  but  about  one  sixth  of  the 
original  number,"  while  that  of  New-England  students  was  "  nearly  one  half." 
Taking  the  whole  country  through,  "  the  number  of  undergraduate  students  has  not 
only  been  diminishing  relatively  to  the  population  for  the  last  thirty  years,  but  the 
diminution  during  the  last  ten  has  been  the  most  remarkable."  The  number  is 
"  less  at  the  present  time  in  proportion  to  the  entire  population  than  it  was  thirty 
years  ago,  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one."  —  Dr,  Bartiard, 
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twelve  New-England  institutions  for  comparison,  the  gain 
from  1855  to  1869  was  but  three  per  cent,  while  that  of  popu- 
lation was  five  times  as  great ;  and  leaving  out  Harvard,  there 
was  a  loss  of  six  per  cent ;  that  "the  number  of  undergraduate 
students  sent  to  the  colleges  within  and  without  New  England 
is  not  greater  by  one  hundred  in  all  at  this  time  than  it  was  in 
1838";  and  "there  is  not  a  single  considerable  college  in 
which  the  attendance  from  its  own  State  has  not  fallen  o£F  in 
recent  years,  except  Amherst,  where  it  has  not  increased, 
though  the  population  has  largely,  and  Harvard,"  which  pros- 
pers for  exceptional  reasons. 

Or  the  point  before  us  may  be  strengthened  by  looking  at 
the  facts  in  another  way,  disclosing  the  same  results  as  shown 
in  two  articles  in  the  "  Methodist  Quarterly  Review  "  for  April 
and  July  of  the  present  year.  New  England  had  "  one  student 
for  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  inhabitants  in 
1830  ;  one  for  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-three  in 
1850 ;  and  [only]  one  for  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  one 
inhabitants  in  1870."  The  decline  has  been  greatest  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut,  where  the  increase  of  inhabitants 
and  of  college  resources  has  been  greatest, — each  of  these  States 
having  "  about  eight  hundred  more  inhabitants  to  each  student 
than  in  1830."  On  the  whole,  it  required  in  New  England  in 
1870,  "fifty-four  per  cent  more  inhabitants  to  furnish  one  stu- 
dent for  a  regular  college  course  of  study  than  it  did  in  1830" ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  demand  for  collegiate  education  was 
just  so  much  less  in  proportion. 

All  this  while  the  wealth  per  capita  as  well  as  the  population 
of  New  England  has  vastly  increased,  and  the  wealth  and 
resources  and  attractions  of  her  colleges  of  every  kind  also. 
The  vigorous  appeals  and  canvassing  in  behalf  of  these  col- 
leges on  the  ground  that  even  the  richest  of  them,  and  those 
accumulating  everything  fastest,  are  poor,  i,  e.  comparatively 
poor  in  relation  to  the  work  they  struggle  in  vain  to  accom- 
plish, is  another  distinct  proof  that  in  that  land  of  peace  in 
which  our  fathers  and  brethren  have  always  trusted,  they 
wearied  them  ;  of  which  some  of  us,  soliciting  for  Western 
colleges  on  that  field,  have  had  special  exemplification  in  the 
frequent  cases,  mhigled  with  the  large  and  grateful  munificence 
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of  New  England,  of  men  of  princely  wealth  and  generosity 
excusing  themselves  from  helping  in  our  greater  feebleness 
and  sorer  need,  because  so  much  must  yet  be  done  for  the  col- 
leges of  New  England. 

It  is  to  be  conceded,  in  the  second  place,  by  those  who  cher- 
ish and  labor  for  both  classes  of  institutions  whose  relative 
adequacy  we  now  consider,  that  a  certain  number  of  souls  in 
the  West  need  at  least  as  much  in  the  way  of  college  educa- 
tion as  the  same  number  at  the  East.  Thousand  for  thousand, 
million  for  million,  we  are  as  dependent  upon  courses  of  study, 
instruction  of  professors,  text-books,  apparatus,  museums, 
libraries,  laboratories,  here  in  these  commonwealths  that  lie 
along  the  Mississippi,  as  in  those  that  are  strung  like  pearls  of 
beauty  and  opulence  upon  the  thread  of  the  Connecticut  Raw 
mind  is  worth  no  more  here  than  it  is  there  for  the  great  pur- 
poses of  social,  civic,  and  religious  life.  From  the  fough 
human  material  our  prairies  furnish,  we  cannot  provide  such 
greatness  and  power  for  our  churches  as  have  impressed  the 
world  in  the  fathers  and  masters  of  the  New-England  pulpit. 
We  could  not  produce  Abraham  Lincolns  to  order,  —  excep-. 
tionally  endowed,  with  little  help  from  the  schools,  —  as  the 
country  and  the  age  demand  them.  Few  of  our  western  war 
governors  came  from  these  young  colleges,  but  we  can  never 
be  sure  of  such  leaders  and  rulers  in  a  great  crisis,  unless  we 
prepare  them  ;  nor  of  one  like  the  far-sighted,  broad-minded, 
many-sided  Governor  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts,  with  knowl- 
edge, grasp,  and  tact  equal  to  every  interest  and  every  need  of 
state  and  nation,  without  the  training  that  Bowdoin  began,  and 
professional  study  and  public  life  in  Boston  finished. 

And  here  again  the  facts  go  further  than  my  argument  re- 
quires ;  for  a  little  less  than  three  and  a  half  millions  of  men 
occupy  New  England  to-day,  while  the  twelve  States  which 
this  society  has  blessed  with  its  benefactions  have  filled  up  to 
fifteen  millions.  If  we  take  the  working  power  of  the  colleges 
provided  for  the  six  old  States  as  a  standard,  —  as  we  might 
wisely  biC  willing  to  do,  —  shall  we  be  rational  to  judge  that 
four  or  five  times  as  many  intelligent  and  immortal  beings  in 
the  twelve  new  ones  need  less }  On  the  mere  score  of  num- 
bers, can  love  of  learning,  can  patriotism,  can  philanthropy, 
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her  7,800 ;  but  I  fear  the  argument  for  Christian  benevolence 
from  possible  future  populations  has  not  now  much  force  with 
liberal  and  good  men.  Nor  should  it  have  ;  for  a  region  des- 
titute of  churches  and  colleges,  that  is  ever  so  fertile  and  full 
of  resources  for  sustaining  life  and  civilization,  has  no  special 
claims,  —  in  the  presence  of  other  unsupplied  regions  of  im- 
mense extent  and  capabilities,  and  so  many  of  them,  —  save 
on  the  ground  of  the  number  of  souls  it  actually  sustains. 
What  are  sufficient  college  provisions  for  three  and  a  half  mil- 
lions either  side  of  the  Lakes,  it  is  fair  to  concede  should  be 
sufficient  for  the  same  number  the  other  side ;  but  how  shall 
what  is  not  deemed  sufficient  for  these  in  New  England  be 
judged  —  to  give  the  figures  their  full  force  —  in  respect  to 
fifteen  millions  here  ? 

Yet  this  is  not  a  question,  in  the  third  place^  of  mere  num- 
bers, but  of  the  Christian  development,  mastery,  and  elevation 
of  mind.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  in  what  goes  to  make  mind^ 
these  fifteen  millions  are  less  capable  and  potent  than  the 
three  and  a  half,  I  shall  confess,  without  going  further,  fliat 
my  reasoning  will  fail  to  reach  the  conclusion  to  which  I  hope 
tolead  you.  "  After  all,"  said  an  eastern  college  officer  to  me 
recently,  "  New  England  is  the  brain  of  this  country."  In  the 
sense  of  the  cultivated  brain,  it  must  be  admitted.  The  old 
and  strong  "colleges  belong,  thus  far,  exclusively  to  the  three 
and  a  half  millions. 

The  twenty  institutions  and  more  this  society  has  helped 
lack  age  and  wealth.  If  he  meant  the  directing  brain,  it  is 
true  with  qualifications,  and  in  certain  things ;  it  was  truer 
ere  the  West  was,  it  will  be  true  in  part  awhile  longer.  If  the 
meaning  was  amount  of  brains, —  not  true  at  all,  wc  may  say, 
having  the  highest  respect  possible  for  New-England  brains, 
what  little  many  of  us  have  being  of  that  sort ;  fifteen  mil- 
lions cannot  have  less  mind-power  than  one  fourth  or  one  fifth 
as  many,  and  of  the  same  people.  The  fallacy  into  which  a 
certain  style  of  culture  leads  is  the  confounding  culture  with 
mind  itself.  The  disputants  pro  and  con  upon  the  question  of 
tendencies  to  barbarism  in  home-mission  fields,  have  gener- 
ally been  blind  to  the  fact  that  barbarism  is  a  mere  condition 
of  mind,  and  decides  nothing  in  respect  to  its  comparative 
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vigor.  And  there  are  influences  in  history  which  at  once 
heighten  native  power  and  lower  civilization.  They  increase 
momentum,  but  divert  it  from  the  more  elevated  courses  of 
culture.  They  restore  the  spring,  the  sharp  edge,  the  salient 
qualities,  the  brawn  of  mind.  It  is  necessary  sometimes  to 
slacken  pace  in  order  to  recover  breath  ;  to  take  a  number  of 
steps  backward  to  gain  headway ;  to  suspend  what  we  are  doing 
that  we  may  increase  our  power  of  doing  betimes.  It  is  un- 
questionably true  that  certain  refinements  which  are  consistent 
with  mental  weakness,  are  lightly  esteemed  by  the  best  minds 
among  us  in  comparison  with  strength.  That  is  no  indication 
of  substantial  decline.  It  may  be  the  precursor  of  real  and 
grand  progress.  A  new  life,  a  great  crisis,  and  a  new  direction, 
individual  or  social,  always  set  free  and  set  on  fire  unemployed 
and  unquickened  energies.  Novelty  is  stimulating  ;  and  an 
unexampled  experience  is  often  an  otherwise  impossible  reve- 
lation of  hidden  forces.  The  national  uprising  against  the 
great  Rebellion  largely  retoned  the  national  character.  Tt 
brought  back  robust  elements  to  over-civilized  communities. 
It  arrested  decay.  It  was  a  sudden  reinvigoration.  But  the 
best  of  western  mind  has  had  its  sinews  tasked  and  toughened 
for  these  thirty  years  with  a  great  rebellion.  And  men  in 
whose  veins  was  the  blood  of  pioneers  went  naturally  to  the 
front  in  that  grand  movement  which  swung  its  fiery^and  mighty 
circuit  from  the  Upper  Mississippi,  down  the  valley  and  across 
the  South  to  where  our  young  men  with  Sherman  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives  saw  the  sea. 

There  is  a  peculiar  vigor  which  is  the  growth  of  emigration. 
I  shall  not  claim  that  it  is  greater  on  the  whole  than  that  which 
oelongs  to  a  settled  and  stable  civilization.  But  it  is  so  in  part. 
Certain  faculties  gather  acuteness,  readiness,  elasticity,  and 
massive  force.  I  shall  not  say  that  there  is  no  loss  of  faculty  ; 
only  that  there  is  none  which  so  emasculates  the  mind  of  new 
States  that  the  college  regimen  cannot  beget  from  it  results 
equally  worthy,  —  whether  the  same  or  not,  in  the  higher  civil- 
ization. Western  brain,  too,  is  largely  New-England  brain 
mixed  with  other  brain,  and  the  whole  stimulated,  tasked,  and 
pressed  in  certain  directions  to  the  utmost.  Emigration  often 
diminishes  character;  but  not,  thus  far  in  history,  original  na- 
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tive  power.  It  produces  what  Milton  once  called  a  "  towardly 
and  pregnant  soil."  It  was  even  openly  acknowledged  twenty- 
five  years  since,  when  a  brilliant  home  missionary  sermon 
pointed  out  a  possible  downward  slope  in  our  history  this  side 
the  Lakes,  that  "  if  the  West  put  forth  a  manly  struggle  to 
breast  the  laws  of  decline  involved  in  a  new  social  state,  it 
might  even  display  the  more  heroic  qualities  "  ;  that  the  ten- 
dency to  barbarism  could  affect  "only  a  portion  of  western 
society,"  and  this  only  in  certain  particulars  ;  that  "  probably 
there  is  no  decline  if  we  take  in  all,  the  total  amount  of  charac- 
ter "  ;  and  that  "  if  the  emigrants  from  New  England  lose 
ground  in  manners,  piety,  and  habits  of  intelligence,  they  also 
gain  in  spirit,  freedom,  self-reliance,  and  other  qualities  that  are 
desirable."  And  what  is  here  conceded  respecting  character 
— an  overlooked^  concession  —  is  openly  and  strikingly  true 
respecting  forms  of  mental  force,  versatility,  and  capacity  ;  a 
point  of  secondary  importance,  perhaps,  in  a  discussion  of 
home  missions,  but  primary  in  considering  the  want  of  col- 
lies on  the  same  field.  That  races  newly  mixed  are  always  in 
mind  as  well  as  body  more  vigorous  than  old,  unmixed  ones,  is 
not  a  conclusion  of  reasoning,  but  a  wide  induction  of  fact ;  and 
if  there  is  not  a  heightened  native  vigor  of  some  sort  in  the 
people  of  these  twelve  States,  they  form  an  unexplainable  his- 
torical exception  to  a  long-established  law. 

And  vigor,  in  every  type  of  mind,  is  proven  by  its  achieve- 
ments. Here  I  am  happily  relieved  from  the  necessity  even  of 
illustration.  If  you  seek  the  monuments  of  Western  energy, 
look  about  you !  What  generation  of  Americans,  or  of  men, 
ever  before  created  on  the  naked  sward,  in  the  same  period,  a 
social  state  so  broad  and  firm  ?  What  would  the  history  of  the 
nineteenth  century  lack  if  these  twelve  commonwealths  were 
remanded  back  to  wilderness  }  Over  nearly  a  million  of  square 
miles,  on  the  basis  of  the  first  production  of  food,  —  the  initial 
of  political  and  social  economy, —  a  superstructure  of  homes^ 
municipalities,  industries,  arts,  polities,  governments,  schools, 
worships,  charities,  involving  material  structures  and  human 
functions  so  multitudinous,  and  itself  so  multiform  and  gigan- 
tic, has  been  erected,  braced  with  a  strength  and  adorned  with 
a  beauty  of  so  swift  a  growth,  that  he  who  should  suggest  that 
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here  is  intellect  neither  capable  of  receiving,  needing,  nor  de- 
serving the  ripest  nurture  and  the  most  splendid  finish  Chris- 
tian education  in  its  best  estate  can  supply,  might  safely  be 
set  down  as  a  lunatic.  The  march  of  this  amazing  movement 
shows  it  no  less  as  it  progresses  a  work  of  muscle,  while  more 
and  more  a  work  of  mind.  In  fifteen  years  it  has  created  an 
iron  product,  rising  from  nothing  to  fifty  millions  per  annum, 
one  third  of  the  whole  iron  business  of  the  United  States  to-day, 
—  this  State  of  Illinois  now  leading  every  State  but  Pennsyl- 
vania,—  so  that  a  Boston  periodical  for  the  present  month 
affirms  that  "  sooner  than  we  imagine,  the  greatest  seat  and 
centre  of  iron-making  in  our  country  or  in  the  world,  will  be  in 
the  northern  half  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  along  the 
Great  Lakes.  It  touched  the  hot  ashes  of  Chicago,  and  a 
whole  city  —  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  modern  times  —  rose 
in  a  twelvemonth.  It  has  made  the  proportion  of  manufactur- 
ing products  to  total  valuation  in  eleven  western  States, 
regarded  as  specially  agricultural,  very  nearly  what  it  is  in  the 
eastern  manufacturing  States. 

Three  things  were  necessary  to  this  magical  and  stupendous 
creation  of  civilized  life  over  a  million  of  square  miles  which 
our  eyes  have  seen :  i.  Large  accumulations  of  capital ;  2. 
Extraordinary  natural  resources  ;  3.  Marvellous  human  activity 
and  capacity.  Of  these  the  old  States  supplied  the  first ;  the 
Creator  the  second  ;  and  the  people  who  dwell  here  the  third. 
So  of  the  three  or  four  hundred  millions  of  British  capital 
applied  for  in  London  by  Americans  during  last  year,  —  the  use 
and  improvement  lay  in  American  enterprise  and  executive 
ability.  That  unexampled  transfer  of  the  advanced  inventions 
and  appliances  of  the  time  to  the  newest  American  communi- 
ties, which  has  so  shortened  the  raw  pioneer  period,  and  is  so 
shortening  it  every  day  that  it  will  soon  be  impossible  for  man 
or  family  to  die  in  privation,  while  subduing  the  wilderness 
before  the  conveniences  and  refinements  they  left  behind  have 
caught  up  with  them,  and  flowed  beyond  them  into  the  deeper 
wilderness,  depends  on  supply  and  jiemand  ;  and  here  demand 
plays  the  larger  part ;  and  this  depends  on  a  large  power  in  the 
newer  States,  of  swiftly  appropriating  and  assimilating  what- 
ever of  good  the  older  supply.     Twenty-five  years  ago  the  im- 
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pression  made  by  the  intellectual  grasp  and  spring  and  fire  of 
the  old  "Northwest"  upon  a  young  home  missionary  from 
New  England,  led  him  to  venture  in  Eastern  pulpits  the  mode- 
rate and  careful  prediction  :  "  In  the  next  generation  what  we 
call  our  western  States  will  be  the  central  States,^  and  a  rooted 
and  established  character,  and  the  permanent  growth  which 
accompanies  it  will  appear/*  The  next  generation  has  not  yet 
quite  arrived,  and  both  parts  of  the  prediction  are  fulfilled. 
How  much  finer  that  character  would  have  been  if  Christian 
colleges  on  a  par  with  those  of  New  England  had  shapen  it. 
Yet  the  intellect  of  these  States,  with  all  this  lack,  has  been 
growing  in  crude  power,  —  as  the  unbroken  testimony  of  our 
educators  certifies ;  broadened,  sharpened,  shot  through  and 
through  with  every  species  of  rude  mental  stimulus,  fed  with 
the  strongest  mental  food  of  certain  kinds,  would  the  colleges 
then,  which  have  become  insufficient,  in  these  very  thirty  years 
of  western  settlement,  for  three  and  a  half  millions  of  minds, 
be  sufficient  for  fifteen  millions  such  as  these  ?  It  can  only  be 
on  the  supposition  of  such  universal  and  immense  intellectual 
superiority  here  as  to  dispense  largely  with  the  necessity  of 
the  higher  education. 

It  is  an  element,  in  the  fourth  place^  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance in  the  question  of  comparative  collegiate  provision  for 
these  twelve  new  States,  that  the  things  which  are  to  be  done 
by  Christian  colleges  here  are  more  and  harder  than  in  the 
six  older  ones.  It  is  the  natural  and  divine  order,  that  mate- 
rial achievements  should  come  before  intellectual  products  in 
a  race,  or  any  part  of  it,  as  the  prowess  and  heroism  celebrated 
in  the  Iliad  preceded  the  literary  glory  of  the  Iliad  itself.  But 
an  age  of  immense  material  achievement  tasks  only  the  more 
severely  its  appliances  for  learning  and  intellectual  culture, 
and  while  it  has  fewer,  has  the  more  need  of  them  because  of 
its  material  tendencies  and  the  stubborn  bent  they  acquire. 
How  shall  it  yield  the  later  mental  products  without  the  fore- 
going mental  regimen  necessary  to  produce  them  }  How  even 
get  the  trained  knowledge  and  educated  skill  requisite  to  build 
the  outer  shell  of  civilization  }  The  objects,  indeed,  for  which 
men  emigrate,  do  not  contemplate  liberal  education  ;  even  the 

*  See  Guyot's  Geography,  pp.  120-123. 
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professions  are  not  required  to  possess  it.  Francis  Bacon 
lamented  in  his  day  that  the  dedication  of  great  foundations  in 
Europe  entirely  to  professions  had  hindered  the  progress  of 
learning,  which  serves  and  supplies  the  professions  as  the 
stomach  does  the  head  and  the  limbs.  How  much  more  is  learn- 
ing hindered  where  even  professional  education  is  slight  and 
next  to  nothing.  When  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  fundamen- 
tal knowledges,  are  "  studied  but  in  passage,"  he  says,  it  has 
"  a  malign  aspect  and  influence  upon  the  growth  of  sciences,** 
and  "  princes  find  a  solitude  in  regard  of  able  men  to  serve 
them  in  causes  of  state,  because  there  is  no  education  colle- 
giate which  is  free."  "  For  if  you  will  have  a  tree  bear  more 
fruit  than  it  hath  used  to  do,  it  is  not  anything  you  can  do 
to  the  boughs,  but  it  is  the  stirring  of  the  earth,  and  putting 
new  mould  about  the  roots  that  must  work  it."  Just  here  has 
been  and  is  our  great  lack.  The  task  work  of  such  colleges 
as  we  have  is  therefore  mightier,  while  they  themselves  are 
every  way  less  endowed  for  it.  It  is  true  enough  that  when 
these  colony  States  were  begun,  there  was  a  wider  diffusion 
of  superficial  popular  information  than  when  New-England 
colonization  originated ;  but  Harvard  College  rose  in  a  colony 
that  already  had,  besides  Oxford  graduates,  one  graduate  of 
Cambridge  University  to  every  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons, 
—  a  far  larger  proportion  of  highly-educated  men  than  the 
West  ever  possessed,  and  only  to  be  approximated  by  a  won- 
derful improvement  of  its  colleges,  —  and  this  in  a  generation 
vastly  less  advanced  than  our  own.  Society,  to  be  sure,  starts 
here  from  a  higher  point  in  the  intelligence  of  the  masses  than  in 
any  of  the  previous  historical  migrations,  and  passes  over  pro- 
portionate spaces  of  advance  in  certain  directions  in  less  time : 
but  this  only  gives  the  thinkers,  the  teachers,  the  leaders, 
more  work  for  the  people  and  makes  this  more  difficult,  and 
demands  only  a  higher  college  culture  to  produce  them.  With 
a  soil  in  which  all  new  ideas  instantly  germinate,  the  sower 
and  the  gardener  must  needs  be  the  more  skilful  and  wise. 
The  flowering  and  the  fruitage  shall  be  only  what  the  quick 
brain  and  cunning  hand  shall  make  them. 

If  the  fine  forces  of  Anglo-Saxon  mind  are  here  heightened, 
so  are  its  faults ;  and  I  judge  the  passion  for  movement  to 
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be  among  them,  —  movement  for  its  own  sake,  no  matter  in 
what  direction,  or  to  what  result,  if  any ;  and  the  habit  of 
hasty  conclusions  from  insufficient  data,  of  deciding  from  a 
mere  glimpse  of  things,  and  of  premature  generalizations  from 
too  few  facts,  and  the  preference  for  what  is  superficial  over 
what  is  profound,  for  what  is  of  instant  use  over  what  is  of 
permanent  benefit,  for  what  will  show  over  what  will  stand, 
and  the  easy  acceptance  of  what  at  once  takes  and  tells  with 
the  populace,  instead  of  what  is  thoroughly  established  and 
can  pass  the  tests  of  riper  and  wiser  minds,  —  these  are  all 
foibles  of  impulse  and  tendency  which  only  the  blended  regi- 
men of  the  higher  education  and  Christianity  can  control  and 
check  and  cure. 

And  when  these  are  exaggerated  by  the  crowding  material 
exigencies  of  emigration,  they  make  it  sure  that  the  second 
generation  in  a  new  State  will  have  fewer  and  inferior  schools 
and  less  real  intelligence  than  their  fathers,  —  though  they 
have  gained  in  the  more  robust  properties  of  character  and  in 
alert,  quick,  and  eager  mental  force,  —  furnishing  fewer  candi- 
dates for  college  classes,  and  those  fewer  more  poorly  prepared, 
while  their  colleges  will  be  mostly  names  for  local  enter- 
prises to  sell  town  lots  and  build  up  a  village  into  a  city,  or 
for  preparatory  schools  equally  superficial  and  ambitious,  and 
the  very  few  real  colleges  will  lack  most  of  the  appliances  their 
rank  and  work  and  the  times  at  large  and  the  special  difficul- 
ties to  be  overcome  urgently  claim.  Moreover,  the  college 
itself  is,  in  such  a  case,  vastly  more  difficult  to  build  by  and 
keep  to  its  true  ideal.  Meanwhile  every  condition  is  present 
for  the  swiftest  propagation  and  widest  mischief  of  such  errors 
of  thought  as  the  civilized  world  at  the  time  is  afflicted  with. 
There  is  an  appetite  for  them.  The  first  English  edition  of 
the  "  Vestiges  of  Creation  "  was  in  demand  in  1849  among  the 
new  settlers  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  and  there  is 
no  more  ravenous  reading  in  the  old  seats  of  British  and  Ger- 
man learning  of  certain  sallies  of  modern  physicists  into  the 
fields  of  metaphysics  and  theology  for  the  disturbance  of  old 
beliefs  and  the  undermining  of  deep-lying  truths  than  by  a 
class  among  us  to  whom  the  epithet  of  the  last  president  of 
the  British   Association  —  "half-educated    scientific"  —  emi- 
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nently  applies.  If  there  be  among  any  of  the  teachers  of 
Christendom  a  drift  towards  theories  of  materialism,  it  will  of 
course,  by  every  law  of  opinion  and  of  mind,  sweep  in  such  a 
people,  and  all  the  more  that  their  practical  life  and  its  most 
notable  achievements  are  material.  These  are  points  that 
only  the  highest  Christian  science  and  philosophy  can  success- 
fully meet.  Rut  Here  I  touch  ground  that  is  often  traversed 
and  well  known.  I  arrest  these  statements,  therefore,  with  the 
observation  that  the  nurturing  and  shaping  and  elevating  of 
western  colleges  to  the  level  of  their  high  necessities  requires 
severer  intellectual  toil  —  to  omit  everything  beside  —  than 
was  ever  given  to  any  other  class  of  American  institutions. 
And  if  fifteen  millions  of  intellectual  beings,  of  whom  what 
has  now  been  said  is  true,  do  not  require  to  be  as  well  fur- 
nished with  colleges  as  the  three  and  a  half  millions  for  whom 
Harvard  was  planted  when  Boston  had  less  than  fifty  houses 
and  "  the  Pilgrims  numbered  only  S,ooo  families,"  it  can  only 
be  because  they  already  have  a  more  educated  civilization  and 
a  Christianity  more  powerful  to  lead. men  by  their  higher  fac- 
ulties than  is  enjoyed  in  the  rest  of  the  land. 

The  argument  is  completed,  in  the  fifth  place,  by  setting 
forth  what  has  been  invested  respectively  in  the  colleges  of 
the  six  New-England  States  and  in  those  of  these  twelve 
States  of  the  West.  What  the  institutions  are  respectively  as 
working  educational  forces,  or  either  class  of  them,  is  not  thus 
perfectly  shown,  but  there  is  no  better  or  other  method  of 
comparison.  The  colleges  to  be  compared  are  all  those 
founded  by  Congregationalists  in  New  England,  eight  in  num- 
ber, viz.  Harvard,  Yale,  Amherst,  Bowdoin,  Williams,  Dart- 
mouth, Middlebury,  and  the  University  of  Vermont ;  and  all 
those  in  the  West  aided  by  this  Society,  twenty-two  in  num- 
ber, viz.  Western  Reserve,  Marietta,  Heidelberg,  Wittem- 
berg,  Wilberforce,  Oberlin,  Wabash,  Illinois,  Knox,  Iowa,  Yel- 
low Springs,  Beloit,  Ripon,  Olivet,  Webster,  German  Evan- 
gelical (Mo.),  College  of  St.  Paul,  Washburn,  Pacific  Univer- 
sity, College  of  California,  Carleton,  and  Berea.  Two  of  the 
eastern  institutions  have  theological  departments,  viz.  Har- 
vard and  Yale  ;  and  three  of  the  western  ones,  viz.  Western 
Reserve,  Oberlin,  and  the  German  Evangelical :   but  no  aid 
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was  ever  given  to  the  last  save  for  purely  collegiate  expenses, 
and  as  to  the  others  it  would  be  difficult  to  separate  theologi- 
cal from  collegiate   property,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  would 
not  materially  change  the  proportion  between  East  and  West. 
Lane  Seminary  has  also  been  assisted  by  the  society,  making 
twenty-three  institutions   in   all ;  —  but   though  the  society's 
corporate  name  still  retains  the  words  "  Theological  Educa- 
tion," it  has  done  much  less  in  that'  direction,  and  its  main 
object  is  understood  to  be  the  help  of  colleges.     Lane,  more- 
over, is  entirely  a  Presbyterian  seminary.     If  I  were  to  offset 
it  with  Andover,  for  example,  the   Massachusetts   seminary 
would  be  found  to  be  very  nearly  twice  as  strong  as  that  of 
Ohio,  the  former  having  a  total  valuation  of  {8750,000,  the  lat- 
ter of  ;54o8,i  18.     Or,  if  we  adhere  to  Congregational  compari- 
sons, and  offset  Andover  against  Chicago  Theological  Semi- 
nar)', it  has  more  than  twice  the  strength  of  the  latter,  $750,- 
000  against  less  than  $300,000.     The  endowments  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  two  institutions  are  as  $225,000  to  $167,000;  the 
charitable  funds  in  aid  of  students  as  $75,000  to  $19,450.    This 
is  comparing  our  strongest  eastern  seminary  with  our  strong- 
est western  one,  —  the  former,  moreover,  territorially  hemmed 
in  by  others  in  the  six  States,  the  latter  having  nine  or  ten 
greater  States  and  an  indefinite  number  of  territories  vacant 
of  rivals.     Hale  Seminary  has  a  total  valuation  of  §457,551  : 
total  endowments,  $253,217;     chanty  funds,  $35,650.      If  I 
were  to   contrast  all  our  theological  investments  in  the  one 
section  with  all  in  the  other,  —  Bangor,  Gilmanton,  Andover, 
Hartford,  and    Yale,  with   Chicago   and    Obcrlin,  —  the   dis- 
parity in  itself,  and   in  relation  to  population,   would  be  far 
greater  and  more  striking. 

But  I  confine  myself  to  the  colleges.  And  here  it  may  per- 
haps be  suggested  that  I  should  omit  Harvard,  on  account  of 
its  defection  from  the  Puritan  faith.  But  that  defection  is  con- 
sidered to  be  less  now  than  formerly,  and  many  sons  of  Ortho- 
dox families  are  educated  there,  —  more  and  more  of  them  ;  and 
to  omit  it  would  be  to  give  it  up,  which  orthodox  Congregation- 
alists  have  never  yet  done.  On  the  other  side,  four  of  the  twenty- 
two  western  Colleges  no  longer  exist :  Webster,  Yellow  Springs, 
the  college  of  St.  Paul,  and  that  of  California.     As  the  last  of 
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these,  however,  is  perpetuated  in  the  State  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  measures  have  been  taken  to  recover  the  trust  funds 
given  to  it,  I  count  in  its  assets  at  the  time  when  it  was  ab- 
sorbed ($150,000)  with  the  western  investments.  It  had 
acquired  no  endowments  or  charitable  funds.  We  have,  then, 
eight  New-England  colleges  and  nineteen  Western  ones  for 
comparison.  If  what  has  been  done  for  the  eight  whose  field 
is  three  and  a  half  millibns  of  souls,  suffices  less  and  less  for 
the  complete  victory  of  Christian  education,  what  are  we  to 
expect  but  defeat  from  so  much  less  as  has  been  done  for  the 
nineteen  whose  field  is  fifteen  millions  } 

Were  the  comparison  confined  on  the  Western  side  to  that 
very  small  minority  of  institutions  which  are  entirely  Congre- 
gational in  their  local  support  and  in  their  relations,  some  four 
or  five  of  the  nineteen,  —  leaving  out  the  fourteen  or  fifteen 
which  include  those  not  at  all  Congregational  and  the  mixed 
colleges,  some  of  the  latter  being  the  oldest  and  best  estab- 
lished of  all  that  Congregational  gifts  have  succored,  and  hav- 
ing most  resources,  —  the  question  pressed  in  this  discourse 
would  have  only  increased  pertinency  and  force.  Its  terms 
would  be  changed  to  these :  if  they  have  wearied  the  eight 
strong  New-England  colleges,  how  shall  the  four  or  five  weak 
Western  ones  endure  an  immensely  greater  strain  i  But  this 
would  be  to  ignore  the  larger  part  of  what  Congregationalism 
has  done  for  liberal  education  in  this  section  of  the  land,  and 
one  of  the  most  characteristically  unsectarian  things  it  has  ever 
done,/^r  //  builds  colleges,  not  for  Congregationalisnty  but  for 
Christy  —  done,  too,  for  its  own  children,  along  with  those  of 
others,  who  will  always  resort  to  these  mixed  colleges  as  freely 
as  to  those  which  are  of  unmixed  Congregational  relations. 

How,  then,  stand  the  figures  }  I  give  them  from  communica- 
tions made  to  me  within  a  few  weeks  past  by  the  college  treas- 
urers, east  and  west.  Referring  to  the  tables  accompanying 
for  the  details,  it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  the  official  informa- 
tion obtained  includes  (i),  the  total  valuation  of  each  college,  its 
gross  amount  of  property  of  all  kinds  ;  (2),  the  entire  amount 
of  endowments  for  sustaining  instructors  and  lectureship 
funds  ;  (3),  the  whole  amount  of  beneficiary  funds  for  the  aiding 
of  students.     The  footings  are  as  follows:     New  England 
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Colleges,  —  entire  valuations  about  eleven  millions  and  three 
quarters  ;  ^  total  endowments  (Dartmouth  not  given),  over  four 
millions  and  a  quarter ;  aggregate  of  beneficiary  funds,  seven 


1  NaMSS.                 WhOLS  VALUATIOir. 

Total  Ekdowmsnts. 

Tc»TAL  BsKspicfAav  Fund. 

I.  Amherst, 

$1,100,000 

fe75.000 

$225,000 

2.  Bowdoin, 

309.177 

135.150 

22,000 

5.  Dartmouth, 

635.000 

Not  given.* 

85,000 

4.  Harvard, 

6,000,000 

2,245.711 

131.403 

5.  Middlebury, 

391.150 

40,000 

50,000 

6.  Unhr.  Vt , 

250,000 

25,000 

12,000 

7.  Williams, 

509.700 

164,000 

77.200 

a  Yale, 

2,500,000 

",346,350 

X4I.396 

$11,695,027 

H331.211 

^743.999 

I.  Beloit, 

$225,600 

$106,000 

$9,000 

2.  Berea, 

66,000 

19,000 

3,000 

3.  CoU.  CaH£, 

150,000 

None. 

None. 

4.  Carleton, 

110^925 

61,082 

None. 

5.  Germ*  Evang., 

lO^OOO 

None. 

None. 

6,  Heidelberg, 

(Not  given). 

7.  niinois, 

258,706 

86,206 

4.000 

&  Iowa, 

200,849 

96,792 

12,969 

9.  Knox, 

330.000 

104,000 

None. 

la  Iklarietta, 

316,700 

100,000 

10,000 

II.  Oberlin, 

523,630 

175.881 

7.749 

W.  Olivet, 

140,000 

60,000 

None. 

13.  Pacific  Univ., 

65,000 

Not  given. 

None. 

14.  Ripen, 

115,000 

40,000 

None. 

15.  Wabash, 

354.500 

134.500 

5.000 

16.  Washburn, 

101,000 

55.000 

6,000 

17.  WcsL  Reserve, 

300,000 

173.000 

Counted  in  End'ts. 

18.  Wilberforce, 

60,000 

10,000 

2,300 

19.  Wittemberg, 

135.000 

75.000 

None. 

$3,462,910 


$1,386,461 


$60,018 


*  Not  receiving  the  official  figures  from  Dartmouth,  I  have  taken  those  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Gushing  in  the  •*  Congregational  Quarterly  "  for  July,  1869.  Several  of  the  letters 
from  New  England  said,  *•  The  figures  are  low ; "  one  of  the  Western  letters  said 
the  same.  Dr.  Gushing  (article  on  "  Golleges  of  Special  Interest  to  Congrega- 
tionalists  **)  gives  the  annua/  expenses  of  institutions  named  in  his  table,  from 
which  I  select  the  five  highest  in  each  section,  viz.:  Yale,  $103,250;  Harvard, 
$99,000 ;  Amherst,  $40,000 ;  Williams,  $30,000  ;  Dartmouth,  $22,000 ;  Oberlin, 
$22,000;  Knox,  $21,500;  Wabash,  $12,500;  Olivet,  11,500;  Iowa,  $io,ooa  The 
Eastern  five  begin  where  the  Western  five  end,  —  Oberlin  having  the  highest 
annual  expenses  of  the  eighteen. 
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hundred  and  forty-four  thousand.    Western  Colleges, — entire 
valuations,  about  three  and  a  half  millions  ;  total  endowments, 
one  million  three  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  ;  aggregate 
of  beneficiary  funds,  sixty  thousand  dollars.     As  I  have  no  fig- 
ures from  one  of  the  Western  colleges,  —  Heidelberg,  —  the 
comparison  runs  between  eight  Eastern  institutions  and  eigh- 
teen  Western  ones  ;  and  it  would  not  be  materially  affected,  if 
at  all,  by  supplying  this  small  omission.     Such  a  comparison 
from  official  figures,  it  is  believed,  has  never  before  been  made. 
A  moment's  analysis  of  the  table  shows  that  but  one  New- 
Cngland   college    has   so    little   as  $250,000    valuation,   and 
twelve  Western  ones  have  less.     The  two  next  smallest  in 
New  England  have  over  $300,000,  and  the  two  next  largest 
in   the  West  have   $300,000  and   $258,000.     There   is   but 
one  other   in   the   one  section   that  has  so  little  as  half  a 
million,  and  but  one  of  all  the  eighteen  in  the  other  section 
that  has  so  much,  Oberlin  ($523,600).     The  next  smallest  at 
the  East,  ^ing  upward,  are  Amherst,  $1,100,000,  and  Yale, 
$2,500,000.       At    the   West,   the    four    next    after   Oberlin, 
going  downward,    have    $300,000   and    over,   viz. :    Wabash, 
Knox,  Marietta,  and  Western  Reserve  ;    three  others   have 
$200,000  and  over,  Illinois,  Beloit,  and  Iowa  ;  six  have  $100,000 
and  over,  and  four  have  less  than  $100,000.      Oberlin,  our 
richest  Western  college,  has  less  than  half  the  valuation  of 
Amherst,  and  one  fifth  that  of  Yale.    Amherst  alone  has  more 
property  than  all  the  unmixed  Congregational  colleges  of  the 
West  taken  together.     The  whole  property  of  the  eighteen 
taken  together,  is  less  than  one  third  that  of  the  New  England 
eight;   the  total  endowments  taken  together,  less  than   one 
third  ;   the  beneficiary  funds,  less  than  one  twelvth.^      Eight 
of  the  Western  colleges  report  no  funds  of  this  last  description. 
There  is  no  one  of  the  eight  Eastern  ones  but  has  them,  and 
in  one  of  them  they  are  $10,000  more  than  the  endowments. 
The  beneficiary  funds  of  Amherst  alone  exceed  the  valuation  of 
any  one  of  eleven  Western  colleges.     The  endowments  of  Yale 
alone  exceed  the  valuations  (or  entire  property)  of  eleven  of 
the  Western  colleges  taken  together,  and   nearly  equal  the 
aggregate  endowments  of  the  whole  eighteen.     The  endow- 

1  Although  such  funds  are  far  more  necessary  at  the  West 
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ments  alone  of  the  eight  taken  together  exceed  the  total  valu- 
ations of  the  eighteen  taken  together,  by  nearly  a  million  of 
dollars. 

The  average  valuation  of.  the  New  England  eight  is  $1,461,- 
000  ;  that  of  the  Western  eighteen  is  Si 38,000,  less  t/ian  ofte 
tenth.  And  this  disheartening  disproportion  is  to  be  taken 
into  our  thoughts  along  with  the  formidable  fact,  that  while  the 
work  of  some  of  the  former  does  not  grow  upon  their  hands, 
the  work  of  all  of  the  latter  grows  immensely  upon  our  hands. 

And  here  I  might  rest  the  case,  with  this  naked  statement 
of  it  But  inferences  of  some  sort  concerning  our  duty  to 
these  institutions  and  to  this  field,  will  occur  to  your  thoughts, 
and  perhaps  you  will  expect  me  to  touch  them. 

I.  It  is  no  legitimate  inference  from  our  argument  that  colle- 
ges should  be  multiplied  on  this  field,  i.e,  in  these  twelve  States. 
Non  mjulta  sed  tnultum  should  be  our  watchword.  It  does  not 
follow  that  the  policy  of  this  society  in  discouraging  too  numer- 
ous and  needless  institutions  has  been  a  mistake.  It  is  no  sound 
conclusion  that  in  rejecting  as  many  as  it  has  aided  it  has  missed 
the  greatest  good  and  the  real  commanding  necessity  of  the 
West  That  is  rather  one  of  the  highest  proofs  of  its  wisdom. 
Numbers  conjoined  with  weakness  are  as  futile  in  this  enterprise 
as  in  any  other.  If  thou  hast  run  with  the  footmen  and  they  have 
wearied  thee,  wilt  thou  divide  thyself  and  thy  strength  to  con- 
tend with  horses  }  Dr.  Bacon  said  at  the  anniversary  in  1857, 
"  There  are  now  more  colleges  in  any  one  Western  State  than  in 
any  two  Eastern  ones."  The  case  has  been  worse  since,  but  it 
is  growing  better.     We  are  returning  by  the  way  we  went. 

No  Western  State  in  its  maturity  has  as  many  colleges  as 
in  its  infancy.  Forty  were  reported  years  since  in  Iowa  ;  we 
can  find  about  fifteen  now.  As  population  fills  up  and  con- 
centrates, those  that  get  strength  and  ascendancy  throughout 
the  commonwealth,  make  it  impossible  for  weakly,  merely 
nominal,  and  merely  local  enterprises  to  live.  It  must  needs 
more  and  more  be  so.  Dr.  Bacon's  remark  will  not  always  be 
applicable ;  perhaps  not  at  all  to  the  future  Western  States. 
New  England  herself  has  two  instances  of  two  colleges  in  a 
State  where  there  should  be  but  one,  and  time  and  historical 
associations  and  local  feeling  and   property  interests,  —  with 
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some  prejudices,  —  render  it  as  difficult  there  as  here  to  make 
the  two  one.     Doubtless  if  her  eight  were  four,  they  would  be 
stronger.     The  decline  in  thirty  or  forty  years  past  might  have 
been  averted,  perhaps.     It  was  not  a  good  example  for  us. 
On  this  society's  list  are  seven  institutions  in  one  State,  and 
two  each  in  others.     Necessity,  not  wisdom,  made  it  so.     It 
had  been  better  if,  instead  of  eighteen  in  all,  there  had  been 
but  twelve,  —  one  in  each  commonwealth.     That  is  now  the 
discreet  and  necessary  policy.     That  is  the  law  of  this  benevo- 
lence for  the  future.     Coming  from  the  State  where  it  was 
inaugurated  before  the  society  was  born,  and  where  its  bene- 
fits have  been  manifold,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  if  it 
shall  prevail  from  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Kansas,  to  the  Pacific, 
Christian  education  of  the  Puritan  type  will  be  more  likely  to 
prevail  also.     It  is  a  delicate,  in  some  respects  a  difficult  pol- 
icy.    No  great  policy  is  easy,  —  no  wise  Christian  one.     To 
hold  the  ground  firmly  and   kindly  against  the  mistakes  of 
good  men,  to  discountenance  for  learning's  sake  and  Christ's 
sake  attempts  that  seem  to  soine  to  be  needed,  and  are  not,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  not  ignore,  but  appreciate  the  good  that  is 
really  done,  —  at  the  expense  of  greater  good,  —  hie  labor,  hoc 
opus  est.     Dr.  Baldwin's  last  report,  printed  with  his  obituary, 
said  of  the  colleges  :  '*  When  the  number  is  properly  reduced, 
the  churches  and  individual  friends  of  Christian  education  will 
have  the  pecuniary  ability  so  to  equip  them  that  they  shall 
be  brought  to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency."     It  was  one  of 
the  wisest  utterances  of  an  exceptionally  wise  man.     A  new 
commonwealth  that  has  been  aided  to  found  one  efficient  col- 
lege, can  create  a  second  itself  when  it  needs  one.     If  it  grows 
enough  for  this,  it  will  grow  also  in  ability.     Meantime,  every 
new  State  is  now  so  reticulated  with  railroads  that  one  can 
answer  for  the  time,  and  the  needs  of  newer  commonwealths 
increase  so  that  benevolent  men  are  compelled  to  say  one 
must}      It  were  the  supremest  folly  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of 

1  In  1847,  Dr.  Bushnell  said  of  them,  before  the  A.  H.  M.  S. :  **  We  want  only 
a  few.  Indeed,  we  have  enough  already  for  the  next  twenty  years,  if  only  they 
were  fully  organized  and  sufficiently  endowed."  They  have  multiplied  since 
within  the  same  limits,  and  we  have  now  considerably  more  than  enough  **  for  the 
fuxt  twenty  years,  if  only  they  "  (or  a  due  proportion  of  them)  "  were  fully  organ- 
ized and  sufficiently  endowed,*'  and  those  which  cannot  be,  were  made  superior 
academies. 
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New  Endand  and  the  older  Western  States  farther  westward, 
and  with  the  lesson  before  us  of  agencies  too  small  for  their 
struggle  in  that  land  of  peace  in  which  we  trusted,  go  into  the 
greater  struggle  with  yet  smaller  ones  in  the  swelling  of  that 
Jordan. 

2.  Nor  is  it  a  logical  inference  from  our  argument  that 
these  twelve  States  should  have  an  exact  reproduction  of  the 
New-England  colleges.  No  need  here  of  praising  them. 
Their  record  is  resplendent  and  glorious.  But  everything 
which  is  an  excellency  in  an  old  civilizat^n  is  not  of  necessity 
excellent  in  a  new  one.  Imitations  are  always  weak  ;  and  we 
must  have  in  this  case,  above  all  things,  strength.  An  imita- 
tion commonly  has  its  doom  of  failure  in  itself,  and  it  were 
here  in  the  poorest  sense  an  imitation  of  the  New-England 
fathers,  who  modified  so  largely  the  liberal  education  of 
Europe  in  which  they  were  trained,  when  they  laid  college 
foundations  in  the  New  World.  To  perpetuate  any  defects 
they  incorporated,  cannot  be  a  success.  No  misstep  taken  in 
the  seventeenth  century  but  will  be  more  disastrous  in  the 
nineteenth.  Accepting  intelligently  and  thoroughly  their  re- 
sults, so  far  as  they  are  general  and  permanent,  and  not  local 
and  temporary,  —  as  they  did  those  of  their  fathers,  —  and 
omitting,  if  possible,  all  in  which  their  plan  failed,  or  is  failing, 
we  shall  not  propose  to  create  over  again  Harvard  or  Yale, 
commanding  far  less  resources  in  great  communities  that  call 
for  more,  the  copy  certain  therefore  to  fail  in  more,  and  to 
succeed  in  less,  than  the  original.  No  man  is  wise  enough  to 
know  that  any  part  of  the  West  will  ever  be  exactly,  or  very 
nearly,  what  New  England  was  or  is.  The  folly  of  such  an 
imitation  would  take  this  special  risk,  besides,  that  by  the 
time  the  Western  copy  should  be  well  fashioned,  the  original 
would  have  become  —  changes  and  improvements  do  so  accel- 
erate —  something  widely  different  from  what  had  been  copied 
in  vain.  As  the  Harvard  of  1676  and  the  Yale  of  1700  would 
fall  ridiculously  behind  the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  of 
1872,  and  these  grand  old  colleges  of  to-day  could  come  no- 
where near  the  mark  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  or  two 
hundred  *years  hence,  —  so  if  one  could  tell  what  they  will  be 
when  their  youngest  Western  sister,  founded  the  other  day. 
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shall  come  to  maturity,  it  would  still  be  the  height  of  unwis- 
dom to  make  their  future  excellence  our  standard,  for  no  one 
can  foresee  what  the  several  communities  in  which  each  is  to 
do  its  work  will  then  have  become,  or  how  they  will  differ  from 
each  other.  In  respect  to  aims  and  organization,  new  enlarge- 
ments and  new  directions,  what  studies  are  now  to  be  admit- 
ted, and  who  admitted  to  study,  what  ruts  of  thought  and 
usage  to  be  abandoned,  and  what  new  roads  opened,  what  is 
at  this  day  a  liberal  education  in  the  most  liberal  sense,  and 
what  means  will  most  liberally  secure  it,  the  proportions  and 
relations  of  a  college  regimen  within  itself,  and  to  the  age  and 
modern  thought  without,  we  have  liberty  of  amendment  and 
advance.  The  sister  sciences  that  have  grown  up  in  other 
walks,  the  sister  pupils  who  have  been  hitherto  educated  else- 
where,—  if  it  be  an  improvement  to  introduce  them,  —  we  are 
free.  Every  stage  of  human  progress  suffers  some  incapacity 
for  the  riper  stage  for  which  itself  prepares  ;  but  there  is  no 
hope  for  us  unless  our  scneme  of  education  is  as  advancing 
and  elastic  as  the  new  material  and  new  circumstances  to 
which  it  applies.  If  the  moulds  of  Providence  vary,  what  are 
we,  the  children  of  Providence,  that  ours  should  be  unvary- 
ing }  We  can  be  both  conservative  and  progressive,  and  slav- 
ish in  neither.  Whatever  in  the  older  institutions  has  entered 
into  the  loss  of  ground  for  thirty  or  forty  years  past,  we  can 
only  accept  with  the  acceptance  of  still  greater  loss  of  ground 
for  years  to  come. 

3.  It  is  not  logical  or  legitimate  to  lay  the  responsibility  of 
bringing  up  these  eighteen  colleges  to  the  wants  of  these  fif- 
teen millions,  at  the  door  of  the  East  alone.  That  New  England 
should  do  as  much  for  them  now  as  the  West  should,  or  as  she 
has  done  for  her  own  eight,  is  a  question  ;  but  it  is  no  question 
that  she  should  not  do  all.  She  cannot.  She  need  not.  Since 
the  site  of  one  of  these  colleges  was  fixed  by  two  or  three 
godly  men  praying  in  the  snow  of  the  open  field  ;  since  the  first 
preparatory  class  in  Latin  grammar  for  another  began  in  a  log 
cabin  on  a  puncheon  floor,  with  two  fence  rails  for  a  seat ;  since 
another  opened  with  three  young  men,  one  of  them  an  Indian 
half-breed  ;  since  the  idea  of  this  useful  society  was  born  in 
the  brain  and  heart  of  Theron  Baldwin  (1842),  journeying  from 
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Cincinnati  up  the  Ohio,  in  the  steamer  "  Mayflower,"  there  has 
been  mapped  out  a  newer  "  West  "  than  that  which  its  origi- 
nal corporate  title  intended,  and  what  was  then  new  has  become 
old.  Its  constituency  is  largely  another.  Young  communities, 
like. young  men,  come  to  do  the  work  of  the  world  in  good  part 
before  they  possess  much  of  the  wealth  of  the  world.  But  the 
broad,  resourceful  land  which  lies  between  Buffalo  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, is  no  longer  young,  and  much  of  it  is  already  wealthy. 
The  Northeast  is  also  wealthier  than  ever,*  and  Dr.  Stone's 
sentiment  still  holds,  does  it  not }  "  Foundation  work  is  con- 
genial to  the  sons  of  New  England.  It  runs  in  our  blood  to  be 
pioneers  of  a  spreading  civilization."*  Besides,  so  many  gen- 
erous benefactors  who  are  not  Christians  are  now  taking  mu- 
nificent care  of  the  New-England  colleges,  after  the  pattern 
Christians  of  the  grand  old  sort  have  set  them,  and  Western 
Christians  are  so  overtaxed,  and  so  overtax  themselves  beyond 
ail  New  England  example,'  that  we  must  still  expect  the  good 
men  of  the  East  to  give  largely  to  our  colleges,  though  not  to 
give  all.  "  The  West  must  build  them  with  the  help  of  the 
East,"  said  the  Mentor  of  this  enterprise,  "  and  not  the  East, 
with  the  help  of  the  West." 

We  have,  then,  three  great  sections  of  country  to  call  upon 
for  the  institutions  now  on  the  list :  (i),  this  central  region  lying 
along  the  great  valley  in  which  each  college  has  its  constitu- 
ency ;  (2),  an  olden  region  on  its  eastern  side,  now  nearly  as  rich 
and  as  well  established  in  Christian  institutions  as  New  En- 
gland;  and  (3),  New  England  itself, — a  threefold  cord  of 
strength.  Our  Jerusalem  is  builded  as  a  city  that  is  compact 
together.  It  is  a  unity  in  this  college-building  work,  and  the 
more  so  that  many  of  our  laymen  who  are  now  creating  Western 
institutions,  once  did  their  part  for  those  of  New  England, 
before  they  emigrated,  and  the  far  greater  cost  of  liberal  edu- 
cation there  is  driving  many  young  New  Englanders  to  the 

*  The  whole  loss  in  the  great  Boston  fire,  occurring  while  these  pages  are  pre- 
paring for  the  press,  is  "  less  than  the  city's  yearly  increase  in  wealth,"  and  about 
one  tenth  its  annual  income.  The  Boston  of  November,  1873,  will  be  richer  than 
the  Boston  of  November,  1872,  and  better  built 

'Massachusetts  Election  Sermon,  1865,  by  Rev.  A.  L.  Stone,  D.  D. 

*  Most  striking  illustrative  facts  are  given  in  Rev.  Dr.  Bartlett's  Sermon,  before 
the  A.  H.  M.  S.,  1871. 
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newer  colleges  of  higher  rank,  and  fewer  ministers  for  the  West 
are  now  drawn  from  the  East,  while  the  graduates  of  colleges 
and  theological  seminaries  in  both  the  nearer  and  remoter 
West,  more  and  more  largely  fill  even  New-England  pulpits, 
running  with  the  footmen  there,  and  are  everywhere  reaching 
the  field  of  foreign  missions  as  well ;  and  the  West  furnishes 
fifty  more  than  its  quota  of  all  our  theological  students,  while 
the  East  furnishes  less  than  its  proportion,  and  one  third  of 
the  annual  theological  graduates  now  come  from  part  of  the 
eighteen  colleges  fostered  by  this  society,  "  and  the  percentage 
is  increasing."^  New  England  should  still  supply  part  of  our 
need,  for  we  are  supplying  part  of  hers.  It  is  more  and  more 
a  broad  national  unity  in  Christian  work  on  which  this  society 
leans,  as  God  in  the  text  addressed  the  prophet  as  one  person  : 
If  tltou  hast  run  with  the  footmen  and  they  have  wearied  thee^ 
then  how  wilt  thou  contend  with  horses  ? 

4.  But  it  is  a  just  and  conclusive  inference  from  our  argu- 
ment, that  this  large  and  mournful  disparity  between  the  equip- 
ments and  strength  of  the  colleges  of  the  two  sections  should 
no  longer  exist.  I  say  this  not  alone  because  the  facts  and  the 
logic  oblige  me  to  do  so,  but  also  in  the  interest  of  both  sec- 
tions. Any  one  of  us  whose  lives  have  been  divided  between 
both,  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  passed  in  each,  can  deal 
with  the  problem  more  equitably,  than  if  the  whole  life,  with 
the  amplest  experiences,  had  been  either  an  Eastern  or  a  West- 
em  one.  Strength  and  equipments  should  be  proportioned  to 
the  taste.  There  is  clearly  no  gospel  warrant  for  attempting 
the  impossible,  for  undertaking  a  race  we  cannot  run,  for  build- 
ing without  ability  to  finish,  without  even  counting  the  cost ; 
for  leading  ten  thousand  against  them  that  come  with  twenty 
thousand.  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  have  the  college  investments 
of  the  two  sections  change  places,  though  our  three  and  a  half 
millions  would  be  more  sufficient  for  New  England's  three  and 
a  half  millions  of  souls,  highly  educated  in  large  measure 
already,  and  her  eleven  and  a  half  millions  would  be  nearer  the 
wants  of  our  fifteen  millions  of  souls,  would  they  not  ?  but  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  all  the  best  interests  of  our  country  and  of 
the  world  would  be  safer  to-day  if  our  fifteen  millions  also  had 

1  Secretary  Butterfield  has  collected  the  facts  and  figures. 
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eleven  and  a  half  millions  invested  in  these  eighteen  colleges. 
The  eight  colleges  would  then  have  nearly  three  dollars  and  a 
half  of  college  property  to  every  individual  of  the  population  ; 
the  eighteen  less  than  seventy-five  cents.  This  is  not  the  full 
inference  I  am  authorized  to  draw,  by  any  means.  I  hesitate, 
as  a  Western  college  officer,  to  draw  that.  Will  those  among 
you  who  are  skilled  in  logic,  who  perhaps  have  taught  it,  tell 
me  what  it  should  rightfully  be  ?  It  is  a  question  in  arithme- 
tic. It  is  a  sum  in  the  Rule  of  Three.  As  three  and  a  half 
millions  of  people  are  to  eleven  and  a  half  millions  of  invest- 
ments, so  are  fifteen  millions  of  people  to  —  between  forty-nine 
and  fifty  millions  of  investments  !  This  would  be  the  value  of 
our  Western  college  equipments  if  they  were  in  equitable  pro- 
portion with  those  of  New  England. 

In  place  of  any  judgment  on  these  figures,  I  quote  the  per- 
tinent observations  of  Prof  Bartlett,  in  his  sermon  before  the 
A.  H.  M.  S.  last  year  on  "  a  grand  practical  mistake  in  the  olden 
communities." 

"The  givers  follow  too  much  the  beaten  track.  Within 
about  six  or  seven  years  past,  I  find  a  recorded  amount  of  at 
least  seventeen  millions  given  to  the  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing in  this  country.  But  where  was  it  laid  out }  Fifteen  seven- 
teenths of  it,  so  far  as  I  can  trace,  hug  the  Atlantic  coast.  Doubt- 
less there  was  a  good  use  for  fifteen  millions  there.  Make  it  not 
a  dollar  less.     But  there  was  a  far  more  vital  need  elsewhere" 

To  these  just  suggestions,  I  add  only  that  the  next  fifteen 
MILLIONS  SHOULD  COME  West.  Docs  the  sum  seem  large } 
Why  any  larger  for  the  larger  region,  than  for  the  smaller } 
There  are  single  individuals  who  could  give  it  all  this  day, 
and  have  a  snug  competency  of  several  millions  left.  And 
great  objects  attract  great  gifts.  Half  a  million  to  a  single 
college  from  a  single  benefactor,  is  now  common  eastward. 
But  on  our  list  we  have  only  one  whose  infancy  has  been  blest 
with  so  much  as  $50,000  from  one  source.  The  man  who  shall 
first  bestow  half  a  million  on  one  of  these  eighteen  will  inau- 
gurate a  grander  era  of  Christian  beneficence,  than  has  yet 
shone  upon  us,  and  I  do  not  despair  of  living  to  do  him  honor 
as  an  exceptionally  noble,  broad-minded,  and  far-seeing  philan- 
thropist of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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5.  It  is  an  inference  no  less  irresistible  and  unquestionable, 
that  such  disparity  as  remains  in  quality  between  these  two 
classes  of  Puritan  institutions  should  cease.  One  college  for  a 
State,  —  twenty-five  colleges  in  twenty-five  commonwealths 
within  twenty-five  years,  —  is  but  part  of  our  high  and  trans- 
cendent aim.  These  are  Puritan  colleges  as  well  as  those. 
Who  cannot  see  what  the  honor  of  Puritan  learning  demands  ? 
They  should  be  so  endowed  that  no  rivals  the  State  can  place 
beside  them  can  overmatch  them  in  strength,  and  so  thorough 
and  complete  in  their  work  that  none  can  approach  them  in 
merit  of  any  kind.  And  the  equalization  of  national  progress 
of  all  sorts  now  goes  on  so  surely  and  evenly  over  our  whole 
domain  that  the  new  colleges  will  doubly  fail  if  they  fall  behind 
the  older  ones.  "  There  will  always  be  feeble  churches,"  said 
Dr.  Bacon  in  1857,  "for  the  reason  that,  'the  poor  ye  have 
always  with  you ' :  but  there  will  not  always  be  poor  colleges. 
A  college,  to  be  useful,  must  be  strong."  To  the  level  of  that 
truth  and  its  application  in  these  twelve  States,  at  their  pres- 
ent stage  of  advancement,  we  must  now  rise.  Money  is  not 
in  itself  strength,  though  it  may  seem  that  it  will  yield  us  all 
that  is.  In  text-books,  in  works  of  reference,  in  skill  of  in- 
structors, in  scientific  illustration,  in  apparatus,  the  new  col- 
leges should  start  from  the  point  to  which  the  older  ones  have 
arrived.  A  half  a  million  will  secure  libraries,  cabinets,  pro- 
fessors, of  as  great  excellence,  in  Jacksonville  as  in  New 
Haven,  in  Beloit  as  in  Amherst,  in  Grinnell  as  in  Cambridge. 
For  minds  of  so  much  movement,  we  must  do  the  very  best 
promptly  and  at  the  outset  Some  of  these  eighteen  colleges 
do  already  what  is  equal  to  average  New-England  work,  some 
what  is  superior  to  it,  and  with  whatever  presumptions  against 
them,  there  is  this  one  in  their  favor,  that  professors,  even  in 
smaller  colleges,  are  more  competent  than  tutors  in  larger 
ones  ;  but  we  shall  never  come  up  to  the  exigency  of  the  case 
till  the  argument  for  these  young  institutions,  which  the  his- 
tory of  this  society  and  their  own  show  to  be  the  needed  ones^ 
takes  a  long  stride  forw3.rd ;  till  it  is  realized  and  assumed  on 
all  sides  that  they  should  be  so  superior  in  excellence  and 
strength  that  no  others,  in  any  part  of  the  land,  can  draw  their 
students  from  them,  —  or  their  professors.    To  this  conclusion, 
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and  to  none  that  falls  short  of  it,  are  we  driven,  in  view  of  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  by  a  sober  and  candid  view 
of  die  forces,  destitutions,  and  perils  of  Western  mind. 

And  now,  this  whole  discussion  discloses  an  undertaking 
how  grave  and  arduous !  We  who  share  in  the  tasking  and 
fortunes  of  it  have  some  apprehension  of  it.  Comprehension 
is  impossible.  The  later  and  better  political  economy  places 
common  education  at  the  head  of  the  interests  of  the  common- 
wealth. Christian  economy  thrones  the  higher  Christian  edu- 
cation in  the  highest  place.  Our  churches  are  our  Israel  ;  but 
in  these  seats  of  learning  are  the  very  chariots  of  our  Israel 
and  the  horsemen  thereof  The  theme  contains  in  itself, 
beyond  all  our  poor  words,  the  elements  of  a  mighty  appeal. 
It  fed  the  quiet,  perennial  enthusiasm,  the  humble,  yet  high 
purpose,  the  steady  faith,  the  prayerful  toil  of  that- wise,  patient, 
modest  spirit  who  once  bore  among  men  the  name  of  Theron 
Baldwin.  It  compelled  the  president  of  one  of  our  most 
promising  colleges,  in  one  of  the  noblest  of  our  trans-Missis- 
sippian  empires,  to  leave  his  post  to  another  and  become  Dr. 
Baldwin's  successor.  It  is  worthy  to  suborn  the  services 
of  minds  of  the  grandest  proportions.  There  are  voices  of 
Others  in  our  Israel,  —  trumpet-voices,  that  long  since  stirred 
the  young  blood  of  some  of  us  in  New  England  with  a  longing 
to  be  Western  men  and  Western  missionaries,  —  that  never  rise 
into  an  eloquence  so  noble,  rapt,  and  surpassing  as  when  they 
touch  it.  There  are  prophecies  in  the  best  hearts  among  us 
of  the  splendors  of  the  Christian  civilization  that  is  to  be  fos- 
tered by  these  colleges  (if  made  what  they  should  be),  beyond 
aught  that  the  eyes  of  men  have  seen.  The  gravity  of  our 
emergencies,  the  omens  of  our  opportunities,  the  grandeur  of 
our  possibilities,  call  for  such  energy,  such  grasp,  such  fore- 
sight, such  bounty,  such  prayer,  and  such  trust  in  God  as  can- 
not be  overstated.  And  as  surely  as  we  live  in  an  age  when 
brilliant  men  are  striving  to  set  some  forms  of  secular  educa- 
tion above  Christianity  and  all  beside,  and  as  surely  as  on  the 
platform  of  our  cause  the  two  stand  in  proper  relations  and 
proportions,  each  to  each,  so  surely  the  cause  itself  will  yet 
rise  to  a  position  in  Christian  beneficence  above  which  there 
will  be  no  other. 
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THE  CONGREGATIONAL  HOUSE. 

As  the  long-sought  house,  as  a  centre  for  our  denominational  work, 
ajqiroaches  its  completion,  and  as  the  "  Quarterly  "  is  henceforth  to 
be  issued  firom  this  centre,  it  is  appropriate  that  we  should  give  in 
this  number  the  following  historical  and  descriptive  sketch  which 
ins  published  substantially  in  the  "  Congregationalist "  some  weeks 
since. 

The  seed  of  the  Congregational  Librar}',  and  of  the  American 
Congregational  Association,  was  planted  by  the  late   Prof.  B.  B. 
Edwards,  of  Andover,  in  the  year  1847  —  a  little  more  than  a  quarter 
oentury  ago  —  in  the  pages  of  the  **  Bibliotheca  Sacra."     In  the 
August  number  for  that  year  will  be  found  an  article  on  the  "  Im- 
portance of  a  Puritan  Library  in  New  England  '* ;  which  opens  with 
a  sued  net  description  of  the  "  Red  Cross  Library  "  in  London, —  now 
in  temporary  quarters  in  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury, — with  a  catalogue 
of  the  portraits  contained  in  it ;  and  then  proceeds  to  arj^ue  the 
practicability  and  expediency  of  establishing  a  i'uritan  Library  and 
Museum  in  New  England.     This  essay  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
leaders  of  the  denomination.     Hon.  Samuel  D.  Armstrong,  among 
others,  was  much  interested  in  it,  and  was  particularly  anxious  that 
the  Old  South  Church  in  this  city  should  aid  such  an  enterprise,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  consolidating  with  it  their  valuable  collection 
of  ancient  books,  —  now  deposited,  as  we  hope  but  temporarily,  in 
the  Boston  Cit}' Library.     Some  time  after.  Profs.  Edwards  and  Park 
proposed  the  formation  of  the  Congregational  Library  Association, 
with  the  hope  that  it  would  offer  the  agency  by  which  this  idea  might 
be  carried  out ;  and  after  conference,  at  Andover,  with  Drs.  Buding- 
ton  and  McClure,  a  meeting  of  ministers  connected  with  Congrega- 
tional churches  was  called  at  the  rooms  of  the  American  Education 
Society,  in  Comhill,  on  the  5th  Feb.  185 1,  at  which  it  was  voted  to 
establish  such  an  Association,  and  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month,  a 
committee  reported  articles  of  confederation,  by  signing  which  seven- 
teen gentlemen  became  the  founders  of  the  society.     Dr.  Albro  was 
chosen  President,  Dr.  Blagden,  Vice-President,  Dr.  Budington,  Sec- 
retary, Dr.  McClure,  Treasurer,  and  Dr.  Jenks,  Librarian.     The  sec- 
ond article  of  the  constitution  declared  it  to  be  "one  of  the  leading 
objects  of  the  Association  to  found  and  perpetuate  a  library  of  books, 
pamphlets,  manuscripts,  and  whatever  else  shall  serve  to  illustrate 
Puritan  history  and  New-England  theology."     As  thus  founded,  the 
body  was  practically,  though  not  in  theory,  exclusively  ministerial  in 
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its  membership ;  an5  its  meetings,  which  were  held  monthly,  except 
during  the  hot  months,  were  largely  devoted  to  essays  and  discussions 
of  special  interest  to  pastors  and  theologians.  Gradually  it  became 
apparent  that  a  better  thing  would  be  to  make  this  the  germ  of  some- 
thing broader,  including  laymen,  and  reaching  out  all  over  the  land 
to  gather  together  in  one  the  children  of  the  Pilgrims  every>^'here ;  to 
freshen  in  their  memories  the  virtues  of  their  noble  ancestry ;  to 
make  clear  the  principles  inherited  from  them  ;  and  to  further  a  more 
intelligent  and  earnest  devotion  to  the  one  great  cause  to  which  those 
fathers  devoted  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor. 

There  had  been  for  thirty  years  a  Pastoral  Association  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  its  members,  feeling  that  concentration  was  the  wisest 
policy,  proposed  to  the  Library  Association  consolidation  with  it,  and 
after  full  discussion  by  both  bodies,  a  union  was  deemed  desirable ; 
and  on  the  25th  May,  1853,  both  were  merged  in  the  new  Congrega- 
tional Library  Association  as  it  now  exists  (only  its  name  having  been 
subsequently  modified  by  the  insertion  of  '*  American  "  before  "  Con- 
gregational," and  the  omission  of  *'  Library  "  after  it).  The  second 
article  of  the  constitution  of  the  new  body  read  thus :  "  The  object 
of  this  Association  shall  be  to  found  and  perpetuate  a  library  of 
books,  pamphlets,  and  manuscripts,  and  a  collection  of  portraits,  and 
whatever  else  shall  serve  to  illustrate  Puritan  History,  and  promote 
the  general  interests  of  Congregationalism."  Rev.  Dr.  Dwight,  of 
Portland,  Me.,  was  chosen  President ;  Rev.  Drs.  Parsons  Cooke,  S. 
M.  Worcester,  Anderson,  and  A.  C.  Thompson,  with  Rev.  S.  Hard- 
ing and  Hon.  J.  A.  Palmer,  Directors ;  Rev.  Dr.  J.  S.  Clark,  Cor. 
Sec,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  H.  Riddel,  Rec.  Sec,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  B.  Felt,  Librarian, 
and  Alpheus  Hardy,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 

An  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained  from  the  legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, bearing  date  April,  12  1854,  which,  with  additions  subse- 
quently passed,  authorizes  the  Association  to  hold  real  and  personal 
property  to  the  am6unt  of  $750,000,  in  furtherance  of  its  objects.  A 
room  was  obtained  in  Tremont  Temple,  and  the  institution  fairly 
launched,  in  substantially  its  present  form,  early  in  July,  1853. 

The  imperative  necessity  of  some  central,  convenient,  and  safe 
head-quarters  for  the  Association,  which  might  also  furnish  a  New- 
England  central  point,  and  home  for  the  denomination,  early  en- 
gaged the  thoughts  of  the  founders  of  the  body,  and  has  ever  been 
kept  steadily  i-n  view.  Providentially,  it  became  before  long  possible 
to  purchase  what  was  known  as  the  "  Judge  Jackson  "  estate.  No.  23 
Chauncy  Street,  and  in  the  spring  of  1857,  it  was  secured,  aftpr  heroic 
exertions,  to  raise  a  fund  of  $50,000  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the 
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Association  and  its  friends,  for  the  sum  of  $25,000,  of  which  $16,000 
remained  as  a  debt  on  suitable  security.  This  movement,  as  it 
turned  out,  was  a  wise  one.  Good  temporary  quarters  were  secured, 
and  the  two  great  rights  —  to  exis^  and  to  be  in  debt  —  were  stoutly 
asserted. 

Here  the  Association  remained  for  some  ten  years.     At  the  annual 
meeting  in  May,  1864,  measures  looking  towards  new  life  and  an 
enlarged  work  were  inaugurated.    The  name  was  changed  to  the 
"  American  Congregational  Association,"  and  it  was  voted  to  proceed 
at  once  to  an  effort  to  raise  a  fund  of  $100,000,  to  place  the  Associ- 
ation on  a  firm  footing,  and  to  enable  it  to  realize  the  aims  and  hopes 
of  its  founders  and  friends,  in  erecting  a  fire-proof  building  for  its 
library,  and  offering  to  the  benevolent  societies  connected  with  the 
denomination  a  suitable  head-quarters  in  the  city  of  Boston.    Henry 
Edwards,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  generoxisly  gave  much  time  to  the  work 
of  raising  this  fund.    Subsequently,  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Marvin  devoted 
an  extended  period  to  a  very  faithful  canvass  of  Boston  and  Massa- 
chusetts, with  good  success.     In  December,  1866,  the  property  on 
Chauncy  Street,  which  was  not  judged  to  be  in  the  best  position  for 
the  permanent  uses  of  the  Association,  and  for  the  highest  satisfac- 
tion of  the  wants  of  the  denomination,  was  sold  to  Messrs.  Jordan 
&  Marsh,  for  $57,684;  and  early  in  1867,  the  Association  removed 
to  its  present  quarters.  No.  40  Winter  Street,  having  in  hand,  as  the 
result  of  all  its  financial  efforts  so  far  (largely  aided  by  the  rise  in 
value  of  its  Chauncy-street  property),  an   invested   fund   of  some 
$60,000,  with  a  library  of  over  6,000  bound  volumes,  and  of  more 
than  30,000  pamphlets.     In  May,  1869,  the  Association  instructed 
its  directors  "  to  lose  no  time  in  securing  the  proposed  Congre- 
gational  House,  in   Boston,"  and  in  connection  with   the  varied 
"Jubilee"  services  of  1870,  the  project  received  general  endorse- 
ment and  quickening.     The  preliminary  convention  in  the  Broad- 
way Tabernacle  Church,  in  March,  endorsed  this  as  one  of  the  three 
great  objects  for  which  gifts  in  memory  of  the  fathers  should  be 
solicited.     The  Memorial  Convention  at  Chicago,  in  the  following 
April,  unanimously  commended  it  as  of  great  national  importance, 
while   the  Western   Triennial   Convention   unanimously  urged   the 
churches  represented  in  it  to  raise  immediately  $50,000  in  its  aid. 
A  committee  had  already  been  appointed,  in  1869,  to  look  up  an 
eligible  site  for  the  proposed  building,  and  they  searched  that  portion 
of  the  city  (skirting  the  eastern  and  northern  sides  of  the  Common) 
thought  to  be  most  available,  for  a  long  time  in  vain.     At  last,  after 
the  task  of  obtaining  a  good  position  at  a  reasonable  rate  seemed  to 
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be  wellnigh  hopeless,  early  in  1871  it  became  suddenly  possible  to 
purchase,  for  the  sum  of  $292,000,  the  adjoining  properties  on  the 
comer  of  Beacon  and  Somerset  Streets,  known  as  the  "  Somerset 
Club  House,"  and  the  "  John  L.  Gardner  estate,"  consisting  of  two 
noble  granite  mansions,  built  with  old-time  fidelity,  capable  of  being 
easily  converted  into  a  condition  usable  by  the  Association,  and  with 
over  13,000  square  feet  of  land,  admitting  of  a  spacious  fire-proof 
library  in  the  rear ;  thus  meeting,  at  a  probable  cost  of  not  much  over 
^400,000,  the  needs  of  the  body,  while  putting  into  its  possession  a 
property  worth  at  least  half  a  million,  and  with  rentable  stores,  and 
Other  rooms,  so  valuable,  as  to  insure  the  gradual  extinction  of  what- 
ever debt  must  regretfully  remain,  over  all  gifts,  after  its  completion. 
The  purchase  was  at  once  made,  and  the  work  begun  in  transforming 
the  old  into  the  new. 

The  location,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  map,  is  ex- 
ceedingly central  and  convenient  to  business  and  to  travel,  with- 
out being  in,  and  on,  necessarily  noisy  thoroughfares.  It  is  on  the 
commanding  comer  of  two  of  the  best  streets  in  the  city ;  the  two 
coming  together  in  such  an  angle  as  to  give  the  Congregational 
House  an  outlook  directly  up  Beacon  street,  towards  the  State  House 
and  the  Common.  Perhaps  no  spot  could  be  selected  more  central 
to  all  the  various  railways  which  deliver  passengers  in  Boston. 

1.  The  Cong'l  House. 

2.  Mt  VemoD  Church. 

3.  State  House, 

4.  Alhenxum. 

5.  Park-sL  Church. 

6.  Tremont  House. 

7.  Pemberton  Square. 
&    Bon'doin  Square. 
9.     Kcvere  Hau«e. 

i<x     American  House. 

11.  Duck  Square. 

12.  Old  Sute  House. 

13.  Parker  House. 

14.  Wealeyan  Hall. 

15.  "40  Winter  Street" 

16.  Old  South  Church. 

17.  New  Post  Office. 

18.  City  Hall. 

19.  Present  Office  of  "  The 
Congregationaliat." 

The  building  itself —  like  the  Puritan  character  with  which  it  has 
its  special  association  —  is  simple,  solid,  massive,  comely,  without 
being  ornate,  and  suggestive  every  way  of  use  and  comfort,  rather 
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than  of  tinsel  and  show.  The  cut  on  the  page  preceding  this  article 
gives  a  pleasing  idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  edifice  as  one 
looks  at  it  coming  down  Beacon  Street.  The  building  runs  on  this 
street  103  feet,  including  all  the  stores  with  their  one-story  front. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  building  is  visible  under  the  bay-window 
seen  on  this  front  up  one  flight.  To  the  left,  along  Somerset  Street, 
the  edifice  runs  93  feet,  terminating  in  that  portion  roofed  with  a  low 
tower.  The  Somerset-street  entrance  is  under  the  bay-window  seen 
on  the  side.  The  monitor  roof  seen  in  the  rear  centre  of 
this  cut,  is  that  of  the  library,  whose  exact  position,  in  the  corner 
of  the  structure  diagonal  from  that  which  is  nearest  to  the  eye,  will 
be  at  once  comprehended  by  a  glance  at  the  ground  plan.  The 
large  hall,  which  will  easily  accommodate  from  five  to  six  hundred, 
»  the  old  Somerset  Club  room,  enlarged,  which  occupies  the  fourth 
story  from  the  ground  in  the  right  front,  the  word  "  Congregational " 
in  the  lettering  of  the  building  lying  just  below  its  windows. 

Turning  to  the  ground-plan,  the  general  construction  and  arrange- 
ment will  become  manifest  at  once.  This  is  the  first  story  of  the 
building  proper,  —  being  over  the  stores.  From  the  shape  of  the  lot, 
which  is  116  feet  deep  on  the  northeast  side  by  93  feet  on  the  south- 
west, space  enough  is  gained  for  the  new  fire-proof  library  (some  56 
feet  by  42  feet)  in  the  northeast  corner.  Going  up-stairs  from  the 
main  entrance,  one  finds  the  librarian's  room  at  the  right,  and  the 
main  entrance  to  the  library  directly  before  him. 

The  library  will  be  divided  into  alcoves,  with  four  or  five  iron  gal- 
leries running  round  at  suitable  heights  to  gain  access  to  the  shelving. 
It  will  be  lighted  by  windows  in  the  alcoves,  as  well  as  by  the  mon- 
itor roof,  shown  on  the  elevation  above.  These  windows  are  small, 
with  iron  sash  and  iron  shutters,  and  are  55  in  number. 

The  Congregational  Publishing  Society  will  occupy  the  comer  store 

in  the  first  story.     The  American  Board  will  occupy  a  most  desirable 

suite  of  rooms  here.  The  office  of  the  American  Congregational  Union, 

from  which  the  "  Congregational  Quarterly  "  is  issued,  is  in  room  No. 

20,  which  is  in  the  third  story,  and  directly  over  the  bay-window  on 

the  front,  or  Beacon-street  side.     When  the  building  is  wholly  paid 

for,  the  benevolent  societies  will  be  accommodated  at  rents  merely 

nominal.     Until  that  time  it  is  proposed  that  important  reductions 

be  made  to  the  various  benevolent  bodies  congregating  here,  over 

what  they  would  have  to  pay  for  as  desirable  quarters  elsewhere. 

We  trust  that  the  hopes  so  long  cherished  as  to  the  preser\'ation  of 

what  remains  to  us  of  Puritan  literature,  and  as  to  the  aid  to  be 

secured  in  all  our  denominational  work  from  this  house,  will,  through 

the  divine  blessing,  be  fully  realized. 

SECOND  SERIES.  —  VOL.   V.      NO.    I.  6 
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CONGREGATIONAL  NECROLOGY. 

Rev.  John  Milton  Putnam  was  born  in  Sutton,  Mass.,  Febraary 
26,  1794,  and  died  at  Elyria,  Ohio,  August  18,  187 1.  His  parents 
were  Reuben  and  Elizabeth  (Mason)  Putnam.  His  mother,  a  very 
godly  woman,  was  left  a  widow,  with  seven  children,  in  straitened 
circumstances,  when  he  was  three  years  old.  At  the  age  of  eight 
years,  John  set  out  with  a  small  bundle  to  seek  work  among  the 
farmers.  Noon  came  as  he  walked  on,  but  no  one  was  found  who 
wished  for  so  small  a  boy.  With  a  sad  heart,  he  decided  to  throw 
up  the  stick  on  which  he  carried  his  worldly  all,  and  to  go  in  the 
direction  it  should  point  as  it  came  down.  He  executed  his  plan, 
going  across  fields  and  through  woods,  till  he  came  out  at  a  farm- 
house, where  he  found  a  happy  home  for  six  years. 

On  leaving  the  farm,  he  worked  at  the  jeweller's  trade,  and  in  a 
printing-office,  till  he  was  twenty-one,  when  he  fitted  for  college  at 
Kimball  Union  Academy,  in  Meriden,  N.  H.  He  entered  Brown 
University  at  the  age  of  iwenty-four,  but  did  not  complete  his  college 
course  from  the  state  of  his  health.  He  studied  theology  with  Dr. 
Ide,  of  Medway  \  was  approved  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  by  the 
Mendon  Association,  June  6,  1820,  and  ordained  and  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Ashby,  Dec  13, 1820,  from  which,  on  account 
of  the  loss  of  his  voice,  he  was  dismissed  Dec.  13, 1825. 

For  one  year  he  published  the  "  Repository  and  Observer,"  a  re- 
ligious paper,  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  when  he  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Epsom,  N.  H.,  Nov.  i,  1827;  and  again,  July  8,  1830, 
as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Dunbarton,  N.  H.,  where,  from  growing 
feebleness,  he  closed  a  ministry  of  thirty-one  years,  Oct.  9,  1861. 
The  nine  following  years  he  spent  with  his  son.  Rev.  G.  A.  Putnam, 
in  Yarmouth,  Me.,  closing  his  life  at  the  residence  of  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Metcalf. 

Mr.  Putnam  was  of  a  delicate  physical  organization,  and  had  to 
contend  with  feeble  health  through  his  public  life,  still  he  very  seldom 
failed  to  meet  any  public  engagement. 

As  a  preacher,  he  had  clear  views  of  truth,  was  a  good  writer,  and 
especially  excelled  in  extemporaneous  discourse.  In  his  prime,  few 
of  his  clerical  brethren  could  address  a  popular  assembly  more  read- 
ily or  effectively.  His  long  pastorate  in  Dunbarton  was  blessed  with 
repeated  outpourings  of  the  Spirit.  Soon  after  his  settlement  there, 
a  protracted  meeting  was  held,  the  first  in  the  region,  in  which  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  displayed  in  a  very  signal  manner. 
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Mr.  Putnam  was  open,  genial,  constant  and  true  in  all  the  domestic 
and  social  virtues.  He  was  strong  in  hope.  As  a  philanthropist  he 
was  ever  in  die  front  ranks.  When  George  Thompson  came  to  this 
country  in  1834,  and  a  price  was  set  on  his  head,  Mr.  Putnam  stood 
by  him.  After  a  lecture  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  the  house  in  which  Mr. 
Thompson  stayed  —  that  of  George  Kent,  Esq.  —  being  assailed  by 
a  mob,  Mr.  Putnam  exchanged  a  part  of  his  wardrobe  with  him,  so 
that,  thus  disguised,  he  escaped  to  the  woods,  whence  he  took  him  in 
his  own  carriage  to  a  place  of  safety. 

Besides  the  products  of  his  pen  as  an  editor  and  contributor  to  the 
newspaper  press,  Mr.  Putnam  published  twelve  occasional  discourses, 
also  two  works  on  English  grammar.  His  latest  volume  was  a  col- 
lection of  hymns,  original  and  selected, — "Helps  at  the  Mercy  Seat." 

Mr.  Putnam  married,  Jan.  29,  182 1,  Miss  Arethusa  Brigham,  of 
Westboro'.  They  had  eight  children,  five  of  whom  died  in  infancy, 
and  one  when  a  young  man  of  nineteen  years ;  two  are  now  living. 
Mrs.  Putnam  was  a  woman  of  rare  excellence,  who  greatly  con- 
tributed to  her  husband's  usefulness  and  happiness.  She  died  ten 
years  before  his  death. 

The  closing  months  of  Mr.  Putnam's  life  were  those  of  physical 
prostration,  but  of  spiritual  triumph  and  cheerfulness. 

L.  s.  p. 

Mrs.  Abby  Bradley  Hyde,  widow  of  Rev.  Lavius  Hyde,  died  at 
Andover,  Conn.,  April  7, 1872,  aged  72  years.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Asahel  Ives  and  Abigail  (Rogers)  Bradley,  and  was  born  in  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.,  Sept.  28,  1799.  Dr.  Stephen  West  was  the  revered 
pastor  of  her  childhood.  She  was  early  trained  to  give  earnest  heed 
to  the  preached  word,  and  it  was  with  an  intelligent  assent,  that,  in 
her  thirteenth  year,  she  made  a  profession  of  her  faith  in  Christ. 

Two  years  following,  she  was  in  Miss  Pierce's  school,  on  Litchfield 
Hill,  Ct  She  preserved  through  life  the  abstracts  which  she  took 
there  of  Dr.  Beecher's  sermons,  and  he  said  of  her,  to  Dr.  Nettleton, 
during  a  revival  in  which  the  school  shared  largely,  that  she  was  his 
"  right  hand  man  "  among  the  pupils. 

She  was  married  Sept.  28,  18 18,  and  spent  the  four  years  following 
in  Salisbury,  Ct,  where  her  husband  was  pastor.  Thence  they  re- 
moved to  Bolton,  Ct.,  where  Dr.  Nettleton  was  engaged  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  Village  Hymns.  Mr.  Hyde  read  him  two  from  a  vol- 
ume of  Monthly  Concert  Hymns,  selected  by  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon 
while  a  student  at  Andover,  "  The  trump  of  Israel's  Jubilee,"  and 
"The  Lord  will  not  forget  the  grace."    The  stanzais  had  been  se- 
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lected  from  a  poem  written  by  Mrs.  Hyde  in  1821,  after  a  visit  to  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Cornelius,  who  were  full  of  enthusiasm  respecting  Dr. 
Wolffe's  labors  in  Palestine,  and  published  in  the  "  Christian  In- 
telligencer." Dr.  Nettleton  at  once  demanded  more  from  the  same 
pen,  and  received  quite  a  number,  of  which,  "  Dear  Saviour,  if  these 
Lambs  should  Stray,"  "Say,  Sinner,  hath  a  Voice  Within,"  and 
"  Shepherd  who  Leadest  with  tender  Care,"  have  perhaps  been  most 
widely  used.  Dr.  Nettleton  wrote  to  her  during  the  later  years  of  his 
life,  "  I  know  of  none  which  have  been  more  useful." 

After  leaving  Bolton,  Mr.  Hyde  was  settled  in  Ellington,  Ct,  Way- 
land  and  Becket,  Mass.,  and  returned  to  Bolton  for  ten  years  more 
of  pastoral  service,  till  he  resigned  his  charge  at  threescore  and  ten. 

From  childhood  she  was  frail,  and  when  among  a  group  of  her 
schoolmates,  one  asked  their  teacher,  "  Which  of  us  do  you  think  will 
die  first  ? "  he  answered,  "  Miss  Bradley."  Yet  though  never  out- 
growing this  delicacy,  not  more  than  one  survives  her.  Her  care  of 
her  household  was  tender  and  unwearied ;  yet  her  devotion  to  them 
never  made  her  unmindful  of  any  call  for  sympathy,  or  any  labor  of 
love  for  others,  when  such  lay  within  her  power. 

An  early  friend  writes :  "  To  me  she  was  ever  a  model  of  faithful- 
ness  in  all  relative  duties ;  in  view  of  her  unselfishness,  her  gentle- 
ness, her  quietness  of  spirit,  combined  with  such  intelligence  and 
mental  culture,  she  always  impressed  me  as  the  best  example  of  a 
follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus  whom  it  was  my  privilege  to  number 
among  my  friends."  She  was  most  lowly  in  her  estimate  of  herself; 
yet  it  may  truly  be  said,  her  conversation  was  in  heaven ;  and  a  peti- 
tion often  used,  especially  during  the  last  winter,  was,  "  I  beseech 
Thee,  O  Lord,  show  me  thy  glory." 

April  3,  1865,  the  companion  of  her  youth  fell  asleep  by  her  side, 
and  passed  so  quietly  to  his  heavenly  awaking  that  she  knew  not  the 
moment  of  his  departure.  Four  of  their  children  had  gone  before, 
and  four  survive.  The  seven  years  of  her  widowhood  were  passed 
among  her  children,  chiefly  with  her  only  son  in  Andover,  Ct. ;  and 
here,  "  As  it  began  to  dawn  towards  the  first  day  of  the  week,"  she 
was  as  gently  released,  and  "  was  not,  for  God  took  her." 

w.  A.  n. 

Rev.  Daniel  Ladd  died  very  suddenly  at  Middlebury,  Vt,  Oct. 
II,  1872.  He  was  the  son  of  Josiah  and  Ann  Ladd,  and  was 
born  at  Unity,  N.  H.,  Jan.  22,  1804,  but  removed,  when  twelve 
years  of  age,  to  East  Burke,  Vt.  Until  he  was  eighteen,  he  was  em- 
ployed on  his  father's  farm.     He  was  graduated  at   Middlebury 
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College  in  1832,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1835. 
The  earliest  experiences  of  his  religious  life,  so  far  as  appears,  were 
while  he  was  in  attendance  at  the  academy  in  Peacham,  Vt.,  and  it 
is  known  that  from  that  time  it  was  the  purpose  that  inspired  and 
guided  him  in  all  his  studies  to  devote  his  life  to  the  missionary  work. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1836,  he  married  Charlotte  H.  Kitchel,  at 
Essex,  N.  Y.,  and  was  also  ordained  to  the  Gospel  Ministry  on  that 
day;  and  left  this  country  under  appointment  of  the  American 
Board  in  the  July  following.  His  first  field  of  labor  was  in  the 
Islai\|d  of  Cyprus ;  but  after  five  years  spent  in  acquiring  the 
language,  and  in  faithful  endeavors  to  bring  home  the  gospel  to  the 
Greek  mind  and  heart,  the  experiment  was  found  here,  as  nearly 
everywhere  else,  almost  fruitless,  and  the  mission  was  discontinued. 
He  was  then  stationed  for  nine  years  among  the  Greeks  and  Arme- 
nians, at  Broosa.  Later,  he  spent  fifteen  years  in  the  service  at 
Smyrna,  and  several  years  in  connection  with  the  mission  at  Con- 
stantinople. Once,  for  a  short  season  in  1858,  he  visited  this  country 
for  his  health ;  and  finally,  after  thirty-two  years  of  foreign  service, 
he  returned  with  his  family,  much  unfeebled,  but  able  to  supply  for  a 
year  the  church  in  East  Burke.  He  then  resided  in  Middlebury  to 
the  time  of  his  death.     Their  children  were  seven. 

For  some  months  past,  tokens  had  appeared  of  diseased  action  of 
the  heart  He  had  just  returned  from  the  meeting  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F. 
M.,  at  New  Haven,  Ct,  apparently  in  his  usual  health,  when,  after  a 
little  unusual  exertion,  he  fell  and  almost  instantly  died. 

Mr.  Ladd  was  characterized  by  great  singleness  and  simplicity  of 
purpose,  by  a  godly  sincerity  of  life,  and  a  most  conscientious  Chris- 
tian conversation.  As  a  laborer  in  the  missionary  field,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  steadfast  perseverance  and  fidelity,  and  for  his 
modest  and  unremitting  devotion  to  duty,  often  in  circumstances  of 
great  difficulty  and  discouragement.  His  sober  discretion  and  solid 
judgment  won  him  the  affectionate  confidence  of  his  fellow-laborers, 
and  made  his  work  fruitful  in  enduring  results. 

To  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  he  was  a  loving  and  diligent  student  of 
the  Bible,  ever  reading  and  writing  largely  on  topics  of  Christian 
research.  Apparently,  he  had  just  risen  from  his  study-table,  leaving 
fresh  notes  of  study  in  his  open  Bible,  when  he  was  so  suddenly  sum- 
moned within  the  veil,  to  know  even  as  he  is  known. 

H.   D.  K. 
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LITERARY   REVIEW. 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS. 


The  Christian  public  is  indebted  to  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  of  New 
York,  for  publishing  cheap  and  yet  excellent  editions  of  some  of  the  stan- 
dard theological  and  religious  works.  Among  them  is  "  Chamock  on  the 
Attributes,"  ^  the  two  volumes  in  one  compact  and  not  cumbersome  volume 
of  1,149  pages.  It  is  needless  to  recommend  this  work  to  our  readers,  for 
they  must  know  its  real  value,  and  it  is  only  necessary  for  us  to  say  that 
for  the  small  sum  of  three  dollars  any  one  can  now  have  it  for  hi^own. 
Dr.  S.  Austin  Allibone,  whose  literary  ability  and  candor  are  of  world-wide 
reputation,  after  quoting  the  favorable  opinions  of  fourteen  other  critics^ 
says  for  himself  "  We  have  twice  very  carefully  studied  every  word  of  the 
*  Discourses  on  the  Attributes,'  and  we  consider  the  work  one  of  the  great- 
est of  uninspired  compositions.  We  advise  the  reader,  if  he  have  it  not, 
to  procure  it  immediately,  and  read  it  through  once  a  twelvemonth  for  the 
rest  of  his  life." 

These  publishers  have  issued  in  the  same  style  "  Dr.  Chalmers*  Ser- 
mons," two  volumes  in  one  ;  also  "  McCheyne's  Works,"  comprising  his 
life,  letters,  lectures,  and  sermons,  two  volumes  in  one.  We  cannot  too 
highly  commend  this  method  of  bringing  valuable  books  within  the  reach 
of  persons  of  moderate  means.  The  favored  few  may  indulge  in  their  ex- 
pensive editions,  but  let  our  publishers  ever  bear  in  mind  their  great  con- 
stituency, the  public  with  the  slender  purse  ! 

Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York,  has  put 
forth  a  volume  of  very  practical  discourses^  which  are  worthy  a  wide  circu- 
lation, although  not  more  so  than  thousands  of  excellent  sermons  that  are 
preached  every  Sabbath  from  American  pulpits.  The  author  treats  of 
«  The  Lost  Sheep,"  "  The  Lost  Coin,"  and  the  "  Prodigal  Son,"  and  at- 
tempts to  explain  the  one  great  purpose  for  which  they  were  all  related, 
and  the  different  phases  of  the  one  subject  which  they  individually  present. 
He  shows  that  they  all  agree  in  representing  the  lost  sinner  as  the  object 
of  God's  solicitude,  and  the  repentant  sinner  as  the  occasion  of  heavenly 
joy ;  and  they  differ  in  the  views  they  give  of  the  process  of  the  sinner's 
restoration  and  recovery.  Divine  agency  is  uppermost  in  the  first  two 
parables ;  the  result  of  such  agency  in  the  sinner's  own  activity  is  presented 
in  the  third.  God  seeks  the  lost  in  the  first  and  second,  and  the  third 
gives  special  prominence  to  the  sinner's  voluntary  return.    Dr.  Taylor's 

^  Discourses  upon  the  Existence  and  Attributes  of  God.  By  Stephen  Chamock. 
With  his  Life  and  Character,  by  William  Symington,  D.  D.  Two  volumes  in  one. 
New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Bros.    8vo.    pp.  1 149.    $5.00. 

'^  The  Lost  Found,  and  the  Wanderer  Welcomed.  By  William  Taylor,  D.  D.» 
Minister  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York.  New  York :  Scribner,  Arm- 
strong &  Co.     i2mo.    pp.  170.    $U5a 
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style  IS  simple,  yet  glowing,  earnest,  and  direct,  and  if  these  are  "  sample  " 
sermons,  we  have  much  to  hope  for  from  his  pulpit  ministrations.  His  full 
power  cannot  be  appreciated  except  in  connection  with  his  fervid  delivery. 

Whatever  Dr.  Bushnell  writes  is  worth  reading,  and  his  volume  of 
Sermons^  recently  published  is  no  exception.  His  brilliant  style,  his 
glowing  rhetoric,  his  unique  English,  sometimes,  perhaps,  too  near  akin  to 
Carlyleism,  his  original  methods  of  thought  and  expression,  and  the  under- 
lying strength  of  his  intellect,  all  unite  in  making  him  one  of  the  most  fas- 
cinating and  instructive  of  our  modern  writers.  Exceptions  may  be  taken 
DOW  and  then  to  his  theories,  but  it  will  not  infrequently  be  found  that  some 
of  the^  peculiarities  are  more  the  natural  outgrowth  or  manifestation  of 
his  active,  excursive,  untrammeled  mental  qualities,  than  a  settled  theo- 
logical dogma.  In  discussing  any  subject  he  will  not  be  restrained  or 
hampered,  but  allows  himself  full  play  in  all  directions  ;  and  so  when  read- 
ing him  we  must  grasp  the  whole  range  of  his  argument  and  read  the  "  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  matter,"  instead  of  picking  flaws  in  isolated  paragraphs. 

In  the  volume  under  notice.  Dr.  BushnelPs  peculiarities  are  pleasantly 
conspicuous,  although  with  all  the  constant  surprises  he  is  giving  us  in 
his  modes  of  expression,  we  were  not  looking  for  such  a  phrase  as  "/ 
shall  not  spread  myself  on  Nature  and  Providence,  etc. ! "  These  sermons 
do  not  relate  to  one  common  subject,  but  are  strictly  promiscuous ;  the 
topics  are  practical,  and  are  treated  with  power  and  originality.  We  have 
not  space  to  speak  of  them  at  length,  but  we  have  been  especially  inter- 
ested with  "The  Completing  of  the  Soul,"  "The  Dissolving  of  Doubts," 
"  How  to  be  a  Christian  in  Trade,"  "  The  Outside  Saints,"  "  The  Corona- 
tion of  the  Lamb,"  and  "  Free  to  Amusements  and  too  Free  to  Want 
Them." 

He  makes  on  this  last  much-discussed  subject,  a  somewhat  new  dis- 
tinction between  amusements  as  a  question  of  ethics,  or  common  morality, 
and  as  related  to  a  true  freedom  of  a  higher  Christian  life ;  between  a 
worldly  and  a  religious  standard.  On  the  first  ground,  —  of  ethics,  —  he 
says,  "  It  is  not  to  be  judged  a  sin  if  you  go  to  the  entertainments  when 
you  are  invited.  It  may  be  or  it  may  not,  and  of  that  you  must  every  man 
judge  for  yourselves,  in  your  own  freedom,  at  your  own  responsibility.  If 
you  want  the  exhilaration,  there  is  nothing  morally  wrong  in  exhilaration. 
.  .  .  But  [mark  this]  it  is  incumbent  on  you,  if  you  go,  that  you  go  to  be 
one  with  the  company.  To  go,  half  condemning  yourself  in  what  you 
allow,  to  go  packed  full  of  little  timid  scruples,  abstaining,  questioning, 
and  making  yourself  an  annoyance  to  the  company,  is  ever  a  Christian  im- 
propriety or  absurdity  planned  for  beforehand.  Taking  now  this  ground, 
we  have  a  broad,  just  platform  charter  for  all  manner  of  amusements  not 
licentious  or  corrupt,  or  indulged  beyond  the  limits  of  temperate  use.  .  .  . 
Be  free,  only  be  responsible  for  all  excesses  and  abuses.  Do  not  reduce 
religion  to  the  grade  of  a  police  arrangement,  and  make  it  a  law  of  restric- 
tion upon  a  world's  innocent  pleasures." 

1  Sermons   on  Living  Subjects.    By  Horace  Bushnell.    New  York :  Scribner, 
Annstrong  &  Co.     i2mo.    pp.  468.    $2.00. 
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These  principles,  and  their  amplification  and  application,  are  upon  its 
lower,  its  merely  ethical  plane  ;  but  there  is  a  higher  and  nobler.  When 
Paul  told  the  feast-invited  Corinthians  to  eat  what  was  set  before  them, 
etc.,  he  was  careful  to  put  in  the  conditional  clause,  "  and  ye  be  disposed  to 
go,"  as  if  he  regretted  that  some  would  be  so  "  disposed."  Says  Dr.  Bush- 
nell,  "  Did  he  want  himself  to  go  to  those  feasts  of  unbelievers  ?  Could 
he  think  with  desire  of  having  a  good  time  there,  and  being  greatly  re- 
freshed by  the  hilarities  of  the  guests  ?  And  why  not  ?  Because  his  great 
and  gloriously- Christed  soul  is  too  full,  and  ranging  in  a  plane  of  joy  too 
high,  to  think  of  finding  a  pleasure  in  such  trifling  gayeties." 

"  But  must  w^e  not,  some  very  conscientious  disciples  will  ask,  be  faithful 
to  put  a  frown  upon  these  pleasures  in  the  lower  plane  of  morality  T  must 
we  not  declare  them  to  be  wrong,  and  raise  a  testimony  against  them  ? 
That  is  about  the  worst  thing  a  Christian  can  do.  They  are  not  wrong  in 
themselves.  And  there  is  nothing  you  can  do  against  religion  more  hurt- 
ful than  to  make  it  the  foe  of  all  innocent  enjoyments  in  the  reach  of  such 
as  have  not  the  higher  sources  of  religion." 

Yet  this  author  maintains  that  Christians  who  become  thoroughly  en- 
gulfed in  the  work  and  cause  of  their  Master,  have  no  taste  for  the 
gayeties  of  mere  natural  pleasure ;  they  "  are  set  off  thus,  in  a  sense,  from 
the  amusements  other  people  delight  in,  by  the  stress  of  their  own  new 
love,  and  the  heavenly  engagements  into  which  it  brings  them." 

There  is  one  principle  which  Dr.  Bushnell  indistinctly  recognizes,  which, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  needs  to  be  more  clearly  stated  and  more  decidedly 
enforced.  This  principle  is,  that  an  amusement  which  is  not  wrong  in 
itself  may  involve  such  temptation  to  excess  or  abuse  that  it  is  expedient 
to  refiain  from  it  altogether.  It  is  indistinctly  recognized  in  the  remnrk 
respecting  billiards,  as  a  game :  "  It  is  only  a  little  more  fascinating  than 
it  should  be  ;  "  and  also  respecting  the  theatre  :  '*  If  sometime  a  man  as- 
serts his  liberty  in  going,  he  will  yet  much  better  keep  his  liberty  in  sta3ring 
away."  Thus  he  finds  it  difficult  to  be  true  to  his  convictions  without 
drawing  a  line  somewhere  on  this  lower  plane  of  ethics.  For  ourselves, 
we  should  not  only  draw  the  line  more  distinctly,  but  also  somewhat  diflfer- 
ently,  ruling  out  not  only  the  theatre,  but  the  dance  and  card-playing,  from 
the  circle  in  which  the  young  can  move  safely,  and  the  Christian  preserve 
his  spirituality. 

We  most  fully  agree  with  this  distinguished  author  in  the  declaration 
that  '^  the  very  last  thing  any  Christian  person,  woman  or  man,  need  con- 
cern himself  about,  just  now,  is  the  contriving  of  diversions  to  relieve  the 
austerity  of  religion  " 

Rev.  Dr.  Plummer's  Commentary  on  the  Hebrews  *  is  a  fit  companion 
to  that  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  It  is  about  the  same  in  size,  and  in 
the  getting  up  of  the  volume,  as  a  book,  is  all  that  could  be  desired.     It  is 

^  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle,  to  the  Hebrews.  By  William 
S  Plummer,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  author  of  *'  Studies  in  the  Book  of  Psalms,"  etc  New 
York :  A  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co. 
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highly  creditable  to  the  enterprise  of  the  publishers,  that  they  find  en- 
couragement to  issue  these  two  massive  volumes  in  so  fine  a  style.  They 
not  only  show  their  taste  in  making  books,  but  evidently  know  how  to 
sell  them. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  it  is  one  of  the  richest  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  so  it  is  in  some  respects  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
interpretation.  A  vast  amount  of  critical  labor  has  been  expended  on  it 
We  do  not  know  that  Pr.  Plummer  has  thrown  any  new  light  on  the  dark 
places  of  the  extended  discussion  it  embodies.  But  he  has  brought  to  it 
the  same  rigor  and  earnestness,  the  same  positiveness  of  opinion,  and  the 
same  untiring  industry  which  characterize  his  work  on  the  Romans.  '^  I 
believed,  therefore  have  I  spoken,"  it  is  quite  evident  that  he  can  say  in 
all  sincerity.  This  thoroughness  of  conviction  as  to  the  conclusions  at 
which  he  arrives,  connected  as  it  is  with  not  a  little  of  real  unction,  we 
like,  even  when  we  cannot  altogether  agree  with  him.  We  lose  our  pa- 
tience with  an  exegete  and  commentator  who  has  not  the  courage  to  com- 
mit himself  to  anything.  But  while  treading  with  a  firm  step  himself.  Dr. 
Plummer  brings  together  with  inde&tigable  diligence  what  others  have 
advanced,  either  for  refutation  or  confirmation,  as  the  case  may  be.  In- 
deed, we  think  it  not  the  least  merit  of  the  work  that  it  presents  so  ex- 
tended a  digest  or  epitome  of  the  critical  opinions  which  a  long  list  ot 
annotators  and  critics  have  advanced. 

The  practical  thoughts  in  this  volume,  as  in  the  former,  are  quite  ex- 
tended If  some  of  these  almost  necessarily  seem  a  little  commonplace, 
many  of  them  also  are  fresh  and  suggestive.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  com- 
mend the  book  to  discriminating  readers,  especially  to  pastors.  If  the 
orthodoxy  is  found  high-toned,  it  may  prove  useful  to  some  as  an  alterative. 

Fifty  years  of  the  "  New  York  Observer  "  are  completed,  and  to  sig- 
nalize the  event  the  publishers  present  to  each  subscriber  a  memento  in 
the  shape  of  a  "Jubilee  Year- Book,  which  is  embellished  with  appropri- 
ate illustrations  and  historical  remembrances.  Fifty  years  of  unceasing 
prosperity  in  a  public  journal,  while  pursuing  the  same  undeviating  course, 
may  well  inspire  its  friends  with  confidence  and  strong  attachment.  We 
are  informed  that  the  subscribers  to  the  "Observer"  are  usually  sub- 
scribers for  life.     It  has  never  gone  backward  since  its  first  appearance. 

Few  papers  can  present  such  a  successful  history.  It  stans  out  anew 
on  the  second  fifty  years  with  a  larger  list  of  readers  and  more  numerous 
friends  than  ever.  Its  terms  are  $3  a  year,  and  its  address,  Sidney  E. 
Morse  &  Co.,  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 

HISTORICAL. 

We  certainly  have  not  the  space,  and  we  more  than  suspect  that  we  have 
not  the  knowledge  sufficient  for  a  proper  discussion  of  the  English-Irish 
question.  Like  all  social  and  political  problems,  it  has  at  least  two  sides,  and 
to  decide  upon  their  respective  merits,  requires  more  and  better  discrimina- 
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tion  than  falls  to  our  lot.  Casual  readings  of  history  plainly  show  that  Ire- 
land has  suffered  grievous  wrongs  from  English  rule,  and  also  show  that 
the  Irish  have  a  natural  aptitude  for  all  sorts  of  political  mischief,  and  have 
seldom  manifested  any  capability  for  decent  self-government.  But  these 
positions  being  admitted,  we  gain  little  towards  solving  its  difficulties;  for 
prejudices  on  both  s  ides  are  so  bitter  that  even  those  who  honestly  attempt 
to  approach  the  subject  with  candor  and  examine  it  with  thoroughness, 
soon  find  themselves  borne  away  by  sympathy,  indignation,  or  a  perhaps 
pardonable  determination  or  inclination  to  vindicate  their  own  national 
honor.  Mr.  Froude  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  as  Volume  I  of  his  His- 
tory of  Ireland,^  recently  issued,  clearly  indicates.  He  is  a  painstaking 
student,  indefatigable  in  his  researches  among  original  documents,  and 
honest  in  his  transcripts  ;  but  in  writing  this  work  he  writes  as  an  English- 
man, and  with  a  wellnigh  pronounced  intention  to  vindicate  his  country  in 
its  dealings  with  Ireland.  His  documentary  evidence  is  more  English  than 
Irish  ;  but  as  has  been  well  said,  "a  history  of  Ireland  based  on  English 
state  papers,  is  like  a  history  of  the  Waldenses  based  on  the  manuscripts 
of  the  Vatican ;  it  may  be  painstaking,  but  it  cannot  be  impartial." 

The  principle  on  which  Mr.  Froude  rests  his  historical  arguments  and 
conclusions,  will  hardly  be  accepted  by  American  readers ;  our  Revolu- 
tionary War  is  no  such  teacher.  He  says  :  "  There  neither  is  nor  can  be 
an  inherent  privilege  in  any  person  or  set  of  persons  to  live  unworthily  at 
their  own  wills,  when  they  can  be  led  or  driven  into  more  honorable  courses ; 
and  the  rights  of  man  —  if  such  rights  there  be  —  are  not  to  liberty,  but 
to  wise  direction  and  control  "  We  cannot  concede  this,  in  its  relations  to 
human  government,  without  limitation  ;  for  who  is  to  decide  what  are  the 
"  more  honorable  courses ''  ?  and  who  of  us  will  admit  that  there  is  any 
question  as  to  whether  there  are  any  "  rights  of  man  "  1  This  country  has 
done  some  valiant  work  in  vindicating  human  rights,  as  Mr.  Froude  and 
his  English  brethren  must  confess !  The  principle  advanced,  especially 
in  view  of  the  significant  word  "  driven,"  is  too  near  akin  to  the  old  maxim 
"  might  makes  right,"  and  thus  a  stronger  nation,  and  by  assumption  the 
wiser,  may  claim  the  right  to  lord  it  over  the  weaker  and  more  ignorant, 
and  compel  them  into  **more  honorable  courses."  On  this  basis  Mr. 
Froude  makes  his  special  plea  for  England  in  her  treatment  of  Ireland, 
but  with  all  his  national  sympathies,  he  cannot  cover  up  the  great  fact 
that  the  rule  has  been  harsh,  and  often  fearfully  unjust  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  he  has  gone  into  so  much  petty  detail  to  prove  that  the  Irish 
of  the  1 2th  century  were  "  scarcely  better  than  a  mob  of  armed  savages  "  ; 
that  he  has  deemed  it  necessary  to  belittle  the  good  and  exaggerate  the 
bad  qualities  of  the  Irish,  in  order  to  vindicate  English  rule  ;  but  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  see  where  his  prejudices  conquer  his  candor.  His  style 
is  brilliant  and  fascinating ;  he  clothes  his  subject  in  vivid  language,  and 

*  The  English  in  Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  James  Anthony 
Froude,  M.  a.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  I.  New  York :  Scribner,  Armstrong  & 
Co.    1873.     8vo.    pp.  638.    ^2.5a 
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is,  withal,  so  thoroughly  in  earnest,  that  he  carries  his  unwary  reader  with 
him  almost  irresistibly.  We  have  referred  to  an  evident  weakness  of  the 
work.  Its  strong  points  are  many  and  good,  and  no  one  who  would  know 
the  history  of  English  rule  in  Ireland  in  the  i8th  century,  can  afford  to  do 
without  it.    It  will  be  completed  in  one  more  volume. 

We  ask  the  indulgence  of  publishers,  who  are  sending  us  their  new  and 
valuable  works  in  constantly-increasing  numbers,  as  the  great  mass  of 
statistics  in  our  present  issue  has  crowded  our  literary  review  into  unusu- 
ally restricted  limits. 
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With  the  commencement  of  the  present  volume,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
a  change  takes  place  in  the  editorship  and  proprietorship  of  the  "  Quar- 
terly." The  American  Congregational  Union  commenced  the  publication 
of  the  ** Congregational  Year-Book"  in  1854.  When  the  "Quarterly" 
was  first  issued,  in  1859,  ^^  Congregational  Union  discontinued  the  "  Year- 
Book,"  and  was  represented  in  the  "  Quarterly "  by  its  Secretary,  who 
became  one  of  the  editors  and  proprietors. 

The  American  Congregational  Association  became  proprietor  of  one 
fourth  of  the  "  Quarterly  "  from  the  first,  and  remained  so  up  to  the  close 
of  the  last  volume,  when  its  share  was  purchased  by  the  other  proprietors. 

Rev.  Isaac  P.  Langworthy,  as  Secretary  of  the  Congregational  Union,  in 
1859,  became  associated  with  the  *'  Quarterly  "  as  one  of  the  editors  and 
proprietors.  When  he  resigned  his  official  connection  with  the  Union,  in 
1867,  and  became  Secretary  of  the  Association,  he  continued  to  be  an 
editor  of  the  "  Quarterly,"  representing  the  Association.  The  connection  of 
the  Association  with  the  "  Quarterly  "  having  now  ceased.  Rev.  Mr.  Lang- 
worthy^s  connection  ceases  with  it.  We  cannot  part  with  our  beloved 
brother,  who  has  been  identified  with  the  "Quarterly"  these  fourteen 
years,  without  bearing  testimony  to  his  fidelity  and  to  his  indomitable 
cneigy,  and  expressing  our  earnest  desire  for  his  deserved  success  in  his 
arduous  labors  in  connection  with  the  Congregational  House  and  Library,  to 
which  enterprise  he  now  devotes  his  undivided  attention. 

The  present  editors  and  proprietors  will  endeavor  to  make  the  "  Quar- 
terly "  a  worthy  representative  of  the  Congregational  denomination,  and 
will  spare  neither  pains  nor  expense  in  sustaining  the  high  position  to 
which  it  has  already  attained,  and  in  seeking  its  improvement.  We  have 
the  co-operation  (as  our  present  number  shows)  of  some  of  the  ablest  and 
foremost  writers  of  the  age. 

We  feel  quite  sure  that  our  readers  will  receive  with  interest  the  article 
which  we  present  them  from  the  other  side  of  the  s^a,  from  a  source  some- 
what novel  to  these  pages.  Its  author  is  one  of  the  most  truly  catholic  ot 
English  churchmen ;  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  family  of  iMartin 
Luther,  and  is  well  known  in  England  as  one  of  the  best  scholars,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  truly  evangelical  ministers  of  the  day.  He  is  author  of 
**The  Life  and  Times  of  Cardinal  Julian,"  a  Latin  "  Letter  to  the  Pope,  in 
regard  to  the  new  Dogma  of  Infallibility,"  etc.,  etc. 

We  insert  with  our  statistics,  for  the  first  time,  a  list  of  our  National 
Benevolent  Societies,  and  of  their  officers.  We  arrange  those  which  are 
specially  educational  in  their  character  under  one  general  head,  because 
a  movement  has  already  been  made  to  unite  these  societies  ;  and  because 
it  is  eminently  fitting  that  such  union  should  be  speedily  effected.  That 
their  objects  are  essentially  one,  appears  from  the  fact  given  in  the  article 
in  our  present  number  (p.  65),  by  President  Magoun,  that  seventeen  of  our 
colleges  have  beneficiary  funds  to  the  amount  of  over  $800,000. 
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By  the  reduction  of  our  Congregational  societies  to  the  number  of  six,  the 
way  is  prepared  for  bi-monthly  contributions  in  all  our  churches  for  our 
denominational  work  ;  leaving  union  societies  and  local  causes  to  come  in 
as  they  may  in  alternate  months  left  vacant.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  our 
denominational  societies  are  not  numerous. 

Our  Presbyterian  friends  present  to  the  churches  for  annual  contribu- 
tions eight  denominational  causes  and  bring  a  pressure  to  bear  upon  their 
churches  by  withholding  aid  from  the  sustentation  fund  from  every  church 
which  does  not  contribute  annually  to  at  least  six  of  these  causes.  With 
only  six  national  denominational  causes,  the  Congregational  churches  will 
doubtless  feel  the  moral  force  with  which  their  own  organizations  appeal 
for  an  annual  and  generous  contribution. 

We  would  solicit  the  co-operation  of  our  friends  and  patrons  in  increas- 
ing the  circulation  of  the  "  Quarterly,"  and  in  promoting  in  every  practi- 
cable way  its  successful  career. 


The  statistics  delay,  as  usual,  the  publication  of  the  January  number. 
They  are  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  partially  in  manuscript ; 
and  some  States  do  not  furnish  their  reports  uptil  well  into  January.  We 
believe  that  our  subscribers  consider  the  delay  preferable  to  incomplete 
tables. 

For  the  first  time,  we  have  arranged  the  tables  in  the  alphabetical  order 
of  the  States.  We  regard  this  as  a  decided  improvement  In  fulness  and 
accuracy,  we  believe  1;he  statistics  have  not  been  surpassed.  The  tables 
continue  to  demand  increasing  space,  and  no  labor  is  spared  to  furnish 
every  possible  item  of  information.  As  usual,  we  have  received  the  hearty 
and  indispensable  co-operation  of  the  secretaries  of  the  several  State  or- 
ganizations, and  also  that  of  Rev.  £.  M.  Cravath,  of  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Society. 
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CONGREGATIONAL  QUARTERLY  RECORD.  —  1872. 


GHU&0HE8  FORMED. 

1872. 

ALBERT  LBA,  Minn.,  Oct.  23. 

BETHANY,  Kan.,  Sept.  22.  8  members. 

BLACK  RIVKli,  O.,  11  members. 

CAMBRIDais^PORT,    Mras.,  Chapel    Cb., 
Oct.  16, 40  members. 

0  \RROLL,  lo.,  Nov.  26. 

CASTROV^ILLE,  CaI.,  Nov.  13, 10  members. 

OHIC.AGO.  III..  Clinton  Avenue  Ch. 

CLARE.  Mich..  Dec.  22,  7  members. 

CLARION,  lo.,  Nov.  12. 

CORAL.  Mich.,  Nov.  24, 10  members. 

CREIOIITON,  Neb..  Sept.  4,  5  members. 

DBERINQ,  Me..  Sept.  4.  25  members. 

ELK  FALLS.  Kan.,  Nov.  10. 

BMMETTSBURO,  lo.,  Oct.  20. 11  members. 

FAIRMOUNT,  Neb.,  Nov.  17, 15  members. 

FARWELL,  Mich.,  Dec.  22, 15  members. 

FREMONT,  Neb.,  Nov.  3, 12  members. 

€h )LI AD.  Tex., 22  members. 

GRANBY  (Salmon  Brook),  Ct.,  Nov.  20. 

GRANITE  FALLS,  Mich.,  18  members. 

GREAT  BEND,  Kan. 

HAMMOND,  Neb.,  12  members. 

HASTINGS,  Neb.,  Aug.  18. 13  members. 

HIGH  PRAIRIE,  Minn.,  12  members. 

H0LLI8TKR,  Cal.,  Dec.  2,  7  members. 

JBFFERSON  CO.,  Mo.,  July  1,  26  members. 

JOPLIN,  Mo.,  Dec.  22. 

KEARNEY,  Neb.,  Oct.  20. 

MAPLKSOJir,  Wis.,  Aug.,  17  members. 

NEW  HAVEN.  Ct.,  Dwlght  Plafte  Ch.,  Dec. 
5,  244  members. 

OSCEOLA.  Neb.,  Aug.  28, 16  members. 

PLEASANT  HILL,  Kan.,  Sept.  22,  6  mem- 
bers. 

PLYMOUTH,  Neb.,  Dec.  18,  29  members. 

PORTLAND,  lo.,  Sept.  15. 

REED  CITY,  Mich.,  Dec.  29,  0  members. 

BOdK  CREEK,  Minn.,  Sept.  29,  7  members. 

BHERMAN.  Mich.,  ^«oI)t.  15,  12  members. 
SOUTH  CHICAGO,  111.,  Sept.  16. 
SPIRIT  LA  ICE,  lo.,  Oct.  6,  9  members. 
TUSrUMBFA,  Tex. 
WEYMOUTii,  Ma«8.  (Lovell's  Comer),  Oct. 

29,  20  memberis. 
WORCKSTKU,  Mass.,  Piedmont  Ch.,  Sept. 
18, 97  members. 


MINI8TEBS  ORDAINED. 

1872. 

BARCLAY.  T.  D.,  to  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try in  Hamilton,  N.  Y..  Dec.  31. 

BEBY,  T.  K.,  over  the  Ch.  iu  liockford,  lo., 
Oct.  30.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Horace  B. 
Woodworth  of  Charles  City. 

BROWNE,  JOHN  K.,  over  the  Chapel  Ch., 
Cambridgeport,  Ma88.,  Oct.  16.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie,  of  Cam- 
bridge. Ordaining  Prayer  by  Rev.  Henry 
^.Dexter,  D.  D.,  of  Boulon. 

BD8UNELL.  U.  K  ,  to  the  work  of  the  Min- 
istry iu  IMne  lliver.  Wis.,  Doc.  19.  Ser- 
mon by  Rev.  Franklin  B.  Doe,  of  Fond 
da  Lac. 

CLARIS,  W.  H.  A.,  over  the  Ch.  in  Samla, 
On'.,  July  30. 

CLARK,  ALMON  T.,  over  the  Ch.  in  Tiver- 


ton, R.  I.,  Oct.  0.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Eg- 
bert C.  Smyth,  d.  d.,  of  Andover  Semi- 
nary. Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  John  A. 
WoodhuU,  of  New  Preston,  Ct. 

COBB,  WILLIAM  H.,  over  the  4th  Ch.  In 
Plymouth  (ChlltonvlUe),  Mass.,  Sept.  18. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Egbert  C.  Smyth,  d.  d., 
of  Andover  Seminarv.  Ordaining  prayer 
by  Rov.  Ebenezer  Aldcn,  Jr.,  of  Marsh- 
field. 

CRAWFORD,  O.  D.,  over  the  Ch.in  Hamp- 
ton, lo.,  Nov.  4th. 

DANA,  SAMUEL  H.,  Oct.  9th,  over  the  Ch. 
in  Newton  Highlands,  Mass.  Sermon  by 
Rev.W.Hutton,  d.d.,  of  rhiladelphla.  Pa. 
Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  Daniel  L.  Fur- 
ber,  of  Newton  Centre. 

DAVIS,  R.  HENRY,  to  the  work  of  the  Min- 
istnr  in  Hiram,  Me.,  Nov.  12.  Sermon 
and  ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  Stephen 
Thurston,  D.  d.,  of  Searsport. 

DAY^  THEODORE  L.,  over  the  1st  Ch.  in 
Holyoke,  Mass..  Dec.  18.  Sermon  by 
Rev. William  S.  Leavltt,  of  Northampton. 
Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.Rlchard  Knight, 
of  South  Hadley  Falls. 

EATON,  JAMES  D.,  to  the  work  of  the  Min- 
istry in  Lancaster.  Wis.,  Dec.  15.  Ser- 
mon by  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Eaton,  of  Lau- 
caster. 

ECOB,  JAMES  H.,  over  the  Ch.  in  Augusta, 
Me.,  Oct.  2.  Sermtm  by  Rev.  William 
M.  Barbour,  d.  d.,  of  Bangor  Seminary. 
Ordaining  prayer  by  Itcv.  Charles  G.  Mu- 
Cully,  of  flallowell. 

FIELD,  AARON  W.,  over  the  Ch.  in  Bland- 
ford,  Mass.,  Nov.  14.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
Joseph  C.  Bod  well,  D.  D.,  of  Hartford 
Seminary.  Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev. 
Samuel  O.  Buckingham,  d.  d.,  of  Spring- 
field. 

FLAGO,  RUFUS  C.  over  the  Ch.  in  North 
Andover,  Mass.,  Sept.  26.  Sunnon  by 
Rev.  Rufus  S.  Cushman,  of  Manchester, 
Vt.  Ordaining  pniyer  by  Rev.  J<»hn  L. 
Taylor,  D.  d.,  of  Andover  Sominary. 

FOLSOM,  OMAR  W.,  over  the  firbt  Ch.  in 
Newbury,  Mass.,  Oct.  31.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  Asa  D.  Smith,  d.  d.,  of  Dartmouth 
College.  Ordaining  prayer  by  Kev.  Sam- 
uel J.  Spalding,  D.  D.,  of  Newburyport. 

FOSTER,  L.  M.,  to  the  work  of  the  Minlutry 
in  Hudiion.  Wis.,  Oct.  22.  Sermon  by 
Itcv.  Edwin  J.  Hart,  of  Cottage  Grove, 
Minn. 

GARVER,  AUSTIN  S.,  over  the  Ch.  in  Hlng- 
hara,  MxMS.,  Oct.  31.  Sermon  by  liev. 
Samuel  E.  Herrlrk,  of  Boston.  Ordain- 
ing prayer  by  liev.  Loula  B.  Voorhees,  of 
North  Weymouth. 

OILMAN,  G.  A.  P.,  over  the  Ch.  in  Water- 
town,  Ct.,  Au^.  28.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Jo- 
seph W.  Backus,  of  Tbomaston. 

HAMILTON,  HENRY  H.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Westford,  MaM«.,  Sept.  11.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  B.  Franklin  Hamilton,  of  Boston 
Highlands. 

HASKINS,  ROBERT  W.,  over  the  lot  Cong'l 
Ch.  in  Derry,  N.  H.,  Nov.  19.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  Will  lam  M.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  of  New 
York.  Ordainintj  prayer  by  Rev.  Calvin 
E.  Fisher,  ol  J.,awreMce,  Muhh. 

HILL,  CALVIN  G.,  over  the  Ch.  in  Hamil- 
ton, Mass.,  Sept.  5.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Wil- 
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Ham  M.  Barbour,  d.  d.,  of  Bangor  Semi- 
nary.   Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  John 
Pike,  D.  D.,  of  Rowley. 
JACKSON,  GEORGE  A,,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  Oct.     Sermon    by 
Rev.  Jamea  G.  Roberta,  of  Kanaaa  City, 
Mo. 
JOHNSON,  GEORGE,  to  the  work  of  the 
Ministry  in  Payneaville,  Minn.,  Nov   13. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Richard  Uall.of  St.Paul. 
JULIBN,  M.  C,  over  the  Trinitarian  Ch.  in 
New  Bedford,  Maaa.,  Dec.  11.    Sermon 
by  Rev.  Henry  M.  Dexter,  D.  D.,  of  Bos- 
ton.   Ordainiiur  prayer  by  Rev.  Iiaiah  O. 
Thacher,  of  Wareham. 
KELLEY,  GEORGE  W.,  to  the  work  of  the 
Ministry  in  Norway,  Me.,  Doc.  18.    Ser- 
mon by  Rev.  Edward  T.  Hincks.  of  Port- 
land.   Ordaining  nrayer  by  Rev.  Wel- 
lington Newell,  of  North  Waterford. 
KINGSBURY,  CHARLES  A.,  over  the  Ch. 
in  Marion,  Mass.,  Nov.  14.    Sermon  by 
Rev.  Daniel  L.  Furber,  of  Newton  Cen- 
tre.    Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  Nelson 
Clark,  of  Rochester. 
MARTS,  WILLIAM  G.,  to  the  work  of  the 
Ministry  In  Mt.  Pleasant.  lo.,  Oct.  22. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  William  Salter,  D.  D.,  of 
Burlington. 
MAY,  T.  M.,  to  the  work  of  the  Ministry  in 
Williamstown,  Vt.,  Sept.  25.    Sermon  by 
Ret.  Wm.H.  Lord.  D.  d.,  of  Montpelier. 
Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  Edwin  Sea- 
bury,  of  Berlin. 
MCCLELLAND,  PAGE  P.,  to  the  work  of 

the  \\  inistry  in  Reed  City,  Mich. 
MOLLENBECK,  HERMAN,  to  the  work  of 
the  Ministry  in  Fremont,  Neb.,  Nov.  8. 
Bermun  by  Rev.  OrviUe  W.  Merrill,  of 
Lincoln. 
MORGAN,  G.  F.  G.,  to  the  work  of  the  Min- 
istry in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Oct.  15.  Ser- 
mon by  Kev.  John  K.  McLean  of  Oak- 
land.   Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  Andrew 
L.  Stone,  d.  d.,  of  San  Francisco. 
NBBDHAM,  G.  C,  over  the  Ch.  in  Embro, 

Ont.,  Sept.  25. 
NEWHALL,  C.  8.,  over  the  Ch.  In  Oriskany 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  11.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
8.  Scoville,  of  Norwich.  Ordaining 
prayer  by  Rev.  R.  Gwesyn  Jones,  of 
Utica. 
NORllIS,  AUSTIN  H,  to  the  work  of  the 

Ministry  In  Farwell.  Mich. 
RA  W80N,  EDWAIU)  K.^  the  work  of  the 
Ministry  in  Newton  Highlands,  Mass., 
Oct.  9.    Sermon  by  Rev.  W.  Hutton,  d. 
D.,  of  Philadelphia  Pa.   Installing  nrayer 
by  Rev.  Daniel  L.  Furber,  of  Newton 
Centre. 
ROBERTS.  LINDSEY  A.,  to  the  work  of  the 
Ministry  in  Athens,  Ala.  Sermon  by  Kev. 
Henry  6.  Bennett,  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 
8ABIN,  L.  P.,  to  the  work  of  the  Ministry  in 
Rockton,  111.,  Oct.    Sermon  by  Rev.  Mar- 
tin 8.  Hal},  of  Jefferson. 
STEPHENS,  JOHN  L.,  to  the  work  of  the 
Ministry  in  Oakland,  Cal..  Sept.  19.  Ser- 
mon by  Rev.  Andrew  L.  Stone,  D.  D.,  of 
San  Francisco.  Ordaining  prayer  by  Etev. 
John  J.  Powell,  of  Rio  Vista. 
TRACY,  ALFRED  E.,  over  the  Ch.  In  Har- 
vard* Mass.,  Sept.  8.    Sermon  by  Rev. 
Charles  M.  Lamson,  of  Worcester.     Or- 
daining prayer  by  Rev.  Leonard  Luce,  of 
Wostford. 
WALKER,  J.  E.,  to  the  work  of  the  Minis- 
try in  Forest  Grove,  Ore. 
WAtklNS,  DAVID  T.,  to  the  work  of  the 


Ministry,  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  Sept.  19.  Ser- 
mon by  Rev.  Andrew  L.  Stone,  D.  d.,  of 
San  Francisco.  Ordaining  prayer  by 
Rev.  John  J.  Powell,  of  Rio  VisU. 

WELLS,  T.  CLAYTON,  over  the  Ch.  in  Ke- 
okuk, lo.,  Oct.  25.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Mi- 
not  J.  Savage,  of  Hannibal,  Mo. 

WICKS,  E.  G.,  to  the  work  of  the  Ministry 
in  Gleucoe,  Minn.,  Oct.  2.  Sermon  and 
ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  Richard  Hall, 
of  St.  Paul. 


MIHISTERS  BEOEIVED  FROM  OTHER 
DENOMINATIOHB. 

1872, 

ELLIOTT,  Rev.  A.  S.,  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
HOWES,  Rev.  H.  R.,  of  Stockton,  Me. 
JOHNSON.  Rev.  GEORGE,  of  Minn. 
MAYNARD,  Rev.  ELISILX,  of  Minn. 
REDLOR,  Rev.  AMOS,  of  Kenduskeag,  Me. 
SNOWDEN,  Rev.  J.E. 
WARBURTON,  Rev.  C.  8.,  of  Mich. 


MINISTERS  INSTALLED. 

1872. 

ADAMS,  Rev.  BENJAMIN  S.,  over  the  Ch. 
in  Cabot,  Vt.,  Oct.  30.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
Joseph  Torrey,  of  liardwick.    Installing 

grayer  by  Rev.  Charles  W.  Thompson,  of 
Danville. 

ALL  A  BEN.  Rev.  A.  E.,  over  the  Oh.  in 
Pleasant  Hill,  Mo..  Oct.  18.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  James  G.  Kobcrts,  of  Kansas  City. 

BELL,  Rev.  ROBEK'I  C,  over  the  Central 
Ch.  in  Oratigf!.  Mass,  Oct.  9.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  Samuei  T.  Seclye,  D.  D.,  of  East 
Hampton.  InBtalllng  prayer  by  Rev. 
Edward  Norton,  of  Montague. 

BELL,  Rev.  SAMUEL,  over  the  2d  Oh.  in 
Attleboro,  Mai*8.,  Dec.  18.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  Zachary  Eddy,  d.  d.,  of  Chelsea. 
Installing  prayer  by  Rev.  Constantino 
Blodgett,  D.  n..  of  I'awtucket,  R.  I. 

BKMAN,  Rev.  IRVING  L.,  over  the  Ch.  of 
the  Pilgrims  in  Vincland,  N.  J..  Sept.  18. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Burdett  Hart,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

BLANCHARD.  Rev.  ADDISON,  over  the 
Warren  Ch.  in  Westbrook,  Me..  Deo.  10. 
Sermon  by  Kev.  Edward  Y.  Hincks,  of 
Portland.  Installing  prayer  by  Rev. 
Moseley  H.  Williams,  of  Portland. 

BOD  WELL.  Rev.  J08EPH  C,  Jk.,  over  the 
Ch.  in  Thompson,  Ct.,  Dec.  10.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  Joseph  C.  BodwcU,  D.  D.,  of 
Hartford  Seminary.  Installing  prayer  by 
Rev.  Thomas  M.  Boss,  of  Putnam. 

BOND,  Rev.  WILLIAM  B.,  over  the  Ch.  In 
New  Braintree,  Mass.,  Oct.  27.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  Ariel  E.  P.  Perkins,  D.  D.,  of 
Ware.  Installing  prayer  by  Rev.  William 
G.  Tuttlo,  of  Ware. 

BOYNTON,  Rev.  FRANCIS  H..  over  the  Ch, 
in  Mill  River,  Mass.,  S<'pt.  10.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  Evarta  Scudder,  of  Great  Bar- 
rlngton.  Installing  prayer  by  Rev.  Noa- 
diah  6.  Dickinson,  uf  Foxboro\ 

BOYNTON,  Rev.  GKORGK  M.,  ovor  the 
Bellville  Avenue  Ch.,  Newark,  N.  J., 
Dec.  4. 
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BRADSHAW,  Rev.  JOHN,  over  the  Olinton 
Avcnne  Ch.  in  Chlcafpo,  III.  Bennon  by 
Bev.  William  A.  Bartlett,  of  Chioago. 
B&A6TOW,  Rev.  THOMAS  E.,  over  the  Ch. 
in  Shemuui,  Me.,  Sept.  26.  Sermon  by 
Bev.  Jonatbao  Qt,  Leavitt,  of  Orono. 
loatalling  prayer  by  Rev.  William  T. 
Sleeper,  ofCaribon. 

BRXBD,  Rev.  DAVID,  over  the  Ch.  in  Mid- 
dlebnrv,  Ot.,  Get.  17.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
Timoifiy  Dwight,  d.  d.,  of  Yale  Semina- 
ry. Installing  prayer  by  Rev.  Gordon 
W.  Noyee,  of  Woodbnry. 

BURNARD.  Rev.  WILULAM  H.,  over  the 
Gb.  in  JefTenon,  111.,  Sept.  17.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Roy,  d.d.,  of  Chicago. 

CLARK  Rev.  J08BPH  B.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Jamaica  Plain,  Maai.,  Oct.  8.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  Zachary  Eddy,  D.  D.^  of  Chelsea. 
Installing  prayer  by  uev.  Angastus  O. 
Thompson,  d.  d.,  of  Boston  Hignlands. 

CUZBE,  Rev.  JAY,  over  the  Ch.  in  Newark 
Valley,  N.  Y..  Sept.  26.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
Edward  Taylor,  d.  d.,  of  Binghamton. 
Installing  prayer  by.  Rev.  Edward  S. 
Palmer,  of  Berkshire. 

CUTLER,  Rev.  WILLIAM  H.,  over  the  Ch. 
in  Assonet,  Mass.,  Dee.  17.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  Jacob  M.  Manning,  D.  D..  of  Bos- 
ton. Installing  prayer  by  Rev.  Mortimer 
Blake,  d.  d.,  of  Taunton, 

DSNNBN.  Rev.  STEPHEN  R.,  ovi»r  the  1st 
Ch.  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  Nov.  18.  Installing 
prayer  by  Rev.  John  Pike,  D.  D.,  of  Row- 
ley.  

DOC  LITTLE,  Rev.  JOHN  B.,  over  the  Ch. 
in  Brldgewater,  Ct.,  Oct.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  Israel  P.  Warren,  D.  D.^f  Boston, 
Mass.  Installing  prayer  by  Kev.  Henry 
B.  Elliot,  of  New  Canaan. 

FORD,  Rev.  FRANCIS  F.,  over  the  1st  Ch. 
in  Chariestown,  Mass.,  Dee.  11.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  Jacob  M.  Manning,  u.  d.,  of  Bos- 
ton. Installing  prayer  by  Rev.  James  B. 
Miles,  D.  D.,  of  Boeton. 

FOSTER,  Kev.  ADDISON  P.,  over  the  Wln- 
niiUmmet  Ch.  in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  Oct.  9. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Eden  B.  Foster,  D.  D., 
of  Lowell.  Installing  prayer  by  Rev. 
Zachary  Eddy,  d.  d.,  of  Chelsea. 

60ODENOW,  liev.  SMITH  B.,  over  the 
Ch.  in  Earlville.  111..  Oct.  29.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  Isaac  Clark,  of  Aurora. 

HARTWELL,  Rev.  JOHN,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Sonthbnry,  Ct.,  Oct.  30.  Sermon  bv  Rev. 
John  Churchill,  of  Woodbury,  ibstall- 
Ing  prayer  by  Rev.  Joseph  w .  Backus,  of 
Thomaston. 

HILL,  Rev.  CHARLES  J.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Ansonia,  Ct. 

HOLMES,  Rev.  THEODORE  J.,  over  the 
Lee  Avenue  Ch.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  Deo. 
19.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Richard  S.  Btorrs, 
Jr.,  D.  D.,  of  Brooklyn. 

HOWARD,  Rev.  ROWLAND  B.,  over  the 
Ch.  in  Princeton,  III.,  Oct.  11.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  James  T.  Hyde,  d.  d.,  of  Chica- 
go Seminary.  Inetalllng  prayer  by  Rev. 
Otis  F  Curtis,  of  Dover. 

HUNTINGTON,  Rev.  HENRY  8.,  over  the 
Ist  Ch.  of  Christ,  In  Galesburg,  111..  Dec. 
12.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Leauder  T.  Cham- 
berlain, of  Chicago. 

KI5G8BU  RY,  Rev.  J.  W.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
North  Reading,  Mass..  Oct.  16.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  Addison  P.  Foster,  of  Chelsea. 
Installing  prayer  by  Rev.  John  W.Chlck- 
ering,  d.  d.,  of  Wakefield. 

SECOND  SERIES. —  VOL.  V.     Na   X. 


LADD,  Rev.  GEORGE  F^over  the  Spring 
St.  Ch.  in  MUwankie,  Wis.,  Oct.  22  Ser- 
mon by  Rev.  Hiram  C.  Haydn,  of  Cleve- 
land, O. 

MARTYN,  Rev.  W.  CARLOS,  over  tl»e 
North  Ch.in  Portsmouth,  N.  H..  Nov. 
12.  Sermon  bv  Rev.  Edwin  B.  Webb,  D.D. 
of  Boston,  Mass.  Installing  prayer  by 
Rev.  Swift  Byington,  of  Exeter. 

McLEOD,  Rev.  Andrew  J.,  over  the  1st  Ch. 
in  Waldoboro*,  Me.,  Nov.  7.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  H.  Allen  Shorey,  of  Camden.  In- 
stalling prayer  by  Rev.  Javan  K.  Mason, 
of  Thomaston. 

MERRILL,  Rev.  JAMES  G.,  over  the  Ed- 
wards Ch.  in  Davenport.  lo.,  Dec.  18. 
Sermon  bv  Rev.  Joseph  E.  Roy,  D.  D.,of 
Chicago,  111.  Installing  prayer  by  Rev. 
Henry  E.  Barnes,  of  Molfiie,  ill. 

MORLEY,  Rev.  JOHN  H.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Sioux  Cltv,  lo.,  May  28.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
George  Toacher,  d.  d.,  of  Iowa  City.  In- 
stalling prayer  by  Rev.  John  Todd,  of 
Tabor. 

MORSE,  Rev.  CHARLES  F.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Atkinson,  N.  H.,  Sept.  17.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  John  D.  Ellngsbury,  of  Bradford, 
Mass.  Installing  prayer  by  Rev.  Temple 
Cutler,  of  Athol,  Mass. 

MORTON,  Rev.  ALPHA,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Oaicham,  Mass.,  Deo.  18.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
Gabriel  H.  De  Bevoise,  of  North  Brook- 
field.  Installing  prayer  by  Rev.  Edwin 
Smith,  of  Barre. 

NOBLE,  Rev.  THOMAS  K.,over  the  Taylor 
St.  Ch.  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Dec.  4. 

OBER,  Rev.  WILLIAM  F.,over  the  2d  Ch. 
in  riTewcastle,  Me.,  Oct.  23.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  John  O.  Flske,  D.  d^  of  Bath. 

PALMER,  Rev.  CHARLES  R.,  over  the  Ist 
Ch.  in  Bridgeport,  Ct.,  Sept.  11.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  Ray  Palmer,  d.  d.,  of  New  York. 
Installing  prayer  by  Rev.  Asa  C.  Pierce, 
of  Brookfleld  Centre. 

PIERCE,  Rev.  GEORGE  J.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Mllford,  N.  H.,  Oct.  29.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
WilliAm  H.  H.  Murray,  of  Boston,  Mass. 
Installing  prayer  by  Rev.George  E.  Free- 
man, of  Abington,  Mass. 

PRATT,  Rev.  THEODORE  C,  over  the  Ch. 
in  Northfield  and  Tllton,  N.  H.,  Oct.  29. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Silos  Ketchum,  of  Bris- 
tol. Installing  prayer  by  Rev.  Jonathan 
B.  Cook,  of  Salisbury. 

RANSOM,  Rev.  GEORGE  R.,  over  the  Ch. 
in  Webster  Citv,  lo..  Nov.  14.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  Ephraim  Adams,  of  Decorah. 

RAY,  Rev.  JOHN  W.,  over  the  Ch.  in  Lake 
City,  Minn.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Americus 
Fuller,  of  Rochester. 

SMITH.  Rev.  WILDER,  over  the  Ist  Ch.  in 
Rockford,  111.,  Oct.  10.  Sermon  by  liev. 
Wm.  K.  Merriam,  of  Rlpon  College,  Wis. 

TOLMAN,  Kev.  RICHARD,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Hampton,  Va.,  May  19.  Sermon  by  Kev. 
James  H.  Means,  of  Boston  (Dorcnester 
district),  Mass. 

TOMPKINS,  Rev.  JAMES,  over  the  Ist  Ch. 
in  Kewanee,  111.,  Sept.  10.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  Joseph  E.  Roy,  d.  d.,  of  Chlcngo. 
Installingnrayer  by  Rev.  Robert  L.  Mo- 
Cord,  of  Toulon. 

TYLER.  Rev.  HENRY  M.,  over  the  Calvin- 
iHtic  Ch.  in  Kitrhburg,  Mass..  Dec.  4. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  William  S.  Tyler,  d.  d., 
of  Amherst  College.  Installing  prayer 
by  Rev.  Leonard  S.  Parker,  of  Astiburn- 
ham. 
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WOOD.  Rev.  FRANKLIN  P.,  over  the  Ch. 
in  Acton,  Miu«.,  Oct.  10.  Bermon  by 
Rev.  B.  Franklin  niuniltoo,  of  Boaton 
Ilitfhlnnds.  InstHlUug  praver  by  Rev. 
Jlenry  M.  Groat,  of  Concord. 


MINISTEB^  DISSaSSED. 
1872. 

AD\Mr^,  Rev.  FRXNKLIN  W.,  from  the 

Ch.  in  Lathrop,  Mo.,  Nnv.  8. 
.ADAMH.  Rev.OUOiCOB  M.^from  the  North 

Ch.  In  Portemooth,  .S*.  H..  Nov.  12. 
BAILBV,  Rev.  JOHN  Q.,  from  the  Oh.  in 

Hyde  Park,  Vt.,  Hept.  11. 
BARl),  Kev.  QEOROK  I.,  fh>m  theCh.  In 

1  >nnbarton,  N.  H. 
BU<*UK.  Itcv.  HORACC  P.  V..  fh>ra  the  Ch. 

In  Vergunnes,  Vt.,  Sv-pt.  25 
BOYNTON,  Rov.  OEORGK  M.,  firom  the 

C)i.  In  Gulirord.  Ct..  Nov.  25. 
BRODT.  Riv.  JOHN  H..  fhim  iheNewBng^ 

land  Ch.  in  Brooklyn,  >f .  T. 
CH.VNDLKR.  Rev.  JOSEPH,  from  the  Ch. 

In  Went  Brattlcboro'  Vt..  Dec  20. 
CLARK,  liuv.  Id.\AC,  from  the  Ch.  in  Aa- 

rora,  III.,Ocu3l. 
CLARK.  Rev.  JOSEPH  B..  from  the  Ch.  in 

Xewtonvilltf,  Mam.,  Si'pt.  5. 
CRUZ  AN,  Rev.  J.  A.,  from  the  Ch.  In  8t. 

Charles,  III.,  Dec.  17. 
CUSHMAN,  Rev.  JOHN  P..  from  the  Ch.  in 

lioyuUton,  Mana.,  Dec.  4. 
DRKV^,  Rfv.  STEPHEN  F..  from  the  Ch.  in 

Cibot,  Vt..  Oct.30. 
FORD,  Rov.  FRANCI?4  F.,ft-om  the  Pine  St. 

Ch.  In  Lewiiton.  Mo.,  Nov.  13. 
FOSTEli.  Rev.  ADDI.-ON  P.,  from  the  Ch. 

in  Mnldfn,  Muse..  Sept.  14. 
FllANCH.  Rev.  LEWIS,  from  the  Ch.  In 

Ca-tlrton,  Vt.,  Deo.  8. 
GILBERT.  Itev.  K.  R..  from  the  Ch.  in  Wal- 

11nKf«>rd,  Ct.,  Oct.  1. 
GOODELL.  licv.  CONS  TANS  L.  from  the 

^ontb  Ch.  In  New  Rritaiti.  Ci ,  Nov.  18. 
HAZoiN,  Ruv.  Hl£NRY  A..  ftt>m  the  Ch.  in 

nitafleld.  N.  H..  Nov.  16. 
HERRICK.  Rev.  WILIJAM  T.,  from  the 

Ch.  in  Clarendon,  Vt.,  Oct.  U. 
HOLBR  )OK,  Rev  JoHNC,  D.  d.,  from  the 

Ch  In  8cockt«»n.0nl.,  Nov  I. 
HOLMES,  Rev.  THEODOiiE  J.,  from  the 

Ch.  in  Ea«t  Hartford.  Ct.,  Dec.  8. 
HOUGH,  liev.  J  ESSE  W.,  from  the  let  Oh. 

In  Jnrk«on,  MIoh.,  Sept.  17. 
HUNTINGTON,  Rfv.  HENRY  8.,  from  the 

Ch.  In  Warner,  N.  H..  Oct.  8. 
JONES,  Rev.  D.  I.,  from  thu  Ch.  hi  Colnm- 

i.in.  ♦»..  Oct.  6. 
KELLOGG,  Rev.  ERXSTUS  M.,  from  the 

Ch.  l:i  Lyme,  N.  H..  Hoi.l  26. 
KNOWLTON,  Rev.  STEPHEN,  from  the 

Ch.  In  West  Med  way.  M^um..  Nov.  20. 
LADD,  Rov.  HORATIO  O.,  from  Um  Ch.  In 

Ro  neo,  Mich.,  Dec.  26. 
LEA VI  TT.  Rev.  JONATHAN  G.,  from  the 

Ch.  in  Patten,  Me.,  Sept.  25. 
MII.LIKAN,  R<>v.  SILA-  F.,from  theOh.tn 

Marriaoii,  111.,  Deo.  81. 
MO  ^ES.  Ruv.  JOHN  C,  from  the  Ch.  in  SI- 

ilutrion,  Ct. 
NOBlK,  Rev.  TnO>4A8  K.,  ftrom  the  Oh.  In 

«.  lev'la'ul  H-l^ht«i,  (>..  Scot  16. 
PACK  \RD,  Re/.  CQ.\RLES,  from  the  Ch. 
in  Wal'ioboro,  Me.,  Nov.  7. 


PICKETT,  Rev.  CYRUS,  from  the  Ch.  in 

Keokuk,  lo.,  S-pt.  80. 
POND,  Rev.  J.  EVAHTS,  from  the  Ch.  in 

Plattoville,  WH..  Sept.  18. 
PRATT,  Ri'v.  GEORGE  H.,  from  the  Ch.  In 

Harvard,  Mna**.,  H«>pt.  3. 
8ABIN,  liev.  LEWIS,  n.  d..  fh»ra  the  Ch.  In 

Tompleton,  Mum.,  S^'pt  24. 
TOOTH AKER.  Rev.  HORACE,  from  the 

Ch.  in  New  Sharon,  Me  ,  H<>pt.  8. 
UPSON,  Rev.  HENRY,  from  the  Oh.  in  Vew 

Preston,  Ct.,  Oot.  23. 
WALKER.  Rev.  GEORGE  F.,  flrom  the  Ch. 

In  Little  Co'npton,  R.  I..  Auk.  1. 
WHITTLESEY.  Rev.  MARTIN  K.,  from 

tho  Ch.  in  Alton,  Hi..  Oct  24. 
WILLIAMS.  Rov.  JOHN  K.,  from  the  Oh.  in 

Bradford.  Vt.,  Oet.  22. 
WOODWORTH,  Rev.  HORACE  B..  fh)ra 

the  Ch.  in  Charles  City,  lo.,  Sept.  0. 


XIII3TEBS  XiRBIEO. 
1872. 

BRUNDAGE  —  LATHE.  In  Cambridge. 
Mass.,  Dec.  4.  Rev.  Israel  Brunda^fe,  of 
Pazion.  111.,  to  Miss  Susau  Elixabeth 
loathe,  of  Boston. 

CHAMPLIN  — HOLMES,  fn  Amber. Mtnn., 
SeiiU  18,  Rhv.  Oliver  P.  Champlin,  of 
Fainnjut,  Minn.,  to  Miss  Lettle  J. 
Holmes,  of  An>b«»r. 

COBB  -  WIGGINS.  In  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Oot.  26,  Rev.  William  H.  Cubb.  of  Cbll. 
tonville,  Mass..  to  Miss  Emily  W.  Wig- 
gln«,  of  Philadelphia. 

CRANE' MEIU;BR.  In  North  .\dams, 
Mich..  Oct.  28,  Rt'V.  K.  H.  Crane  to  Miss 
F.  E.  Meroer,  both  of  Hartiand. 

DEMKRITT  — BROMLEY.  In  pHwlet,Vt., 
Rev.  .John  P.  Dcmeritt  to  Miss  Lusy  H. 
Bromley,  both  of  Pawlet. 

DIKE  — SMITH.  In  Montpolier.  Vt.,  Rev. 
Samufl  W.  DIkH.  of  Weft  Randolph,  to 
MIms  .Vuffiista  M  Smith,  of  Montp*')i«tr. 

DUDLEY -CHURCUILU  In  Mifwaukle, 
Wis.,  Eiev.  John  L.  Dudlev  to  MUs  Mar- 
ion V.  Churchill.  b(»th  of  Milwaukee. 

SWELL  —  HALL.  In  Bradford.  Mas^.,  Deo. 
18,  Rev.  John  L.  Bwell,  of  Cltntop,  Iowa, 
to  MisM  Emily  S.  Hall,  of  Bradford. 

FORSY rn  —  BOCK.  In  Bueksport,  Me, 
Sept.  80,  Rev.  William  Forsyth  u»  MUs 
Evelyn  M.  Buck,  both  of  Bucksport, 

GULICK  -  WALLBRIDOB.  In  Chicago, 
III.,  Nov.  25.  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Gulick  lo 
Miss  Alice  E.  WallbHdge.  of  Ithac.-i,.\ .  Y. 

JONES  —  FERRY.  In  Grand  Haven.  Mich., 
Dec.  25.  Rev.  Henry  W.  Jones,  of  Swamp- 
•oott.  Marts.,  to  Miss  Etannah  B.  Ferry. 

6  PE WART  —  GRAIN.  In  Truxton.  N.  Y., 
Nov.  28,  Rev.  J.  D.  Stewart,  of  t>lnclnlr- 
vllie.  to  Miss  8.  D.Crain,  of  Trozton. 

WATKINS  -  PARKER.  In  Oakland  Cil., 
Sept.  19,  Rev.  David  r.  Watktns  to  Miss 
Edna  J.  Porker,  of  Danville,  Canada. 


KUniTESS  DEOEASED. 
1672. 

ALLEN,  Rov.  ROWLAND  H.,in  NeponMt, 
.Mass.,  Sept.  12,  agod  3i  years. 

ANnR>{WS,  Rev.  DEAN,  in  MaiihAM,  111.. 
Sept.  U. 
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BISHOP,  Rev.  ARTEMA8.   In   Honoluia, 

i^andwich  I»land«,  Ih-c.  18,  ag«d  78. 
BREWKIi,  Rev.  JOrilAH,  111  8tockbridge, 

M a^s..  Not.  19,  n^ed  76  ywiurs. 
BROOK.S,  Ri-T.  KDVVARD  F.,  in  Blirlni  Ill-> 

S«pt.  15,  aired  60  jeurn. 
CA8d.  (teT.  tlOHN  W  .  In  Sandwich.  III. 
UUAI'IN,  Kev.  JOHN  Al.,  iu  Hprtugfleld, 

If  a-^a.,  Ort.  2S. 
CLARK,  ReT.  N.  CATLIN,  in  Elgin,  III., 

Dee.  S,  aired  71  yt*  an*. 
CLARKE,  Rev.  BENJAMIN  P.,  in  South 

Naticlc,  Iffau.,  Nov.  10,  aged  80  y enra. 
COOfKR,  Rev.  J08BPU  0.,  In  CindnnaU, 

lo.,  Autf.  28. 
FOSTER,  Rev.  EDGAR  L.,  in   Milltown, 

Me.,  aged  84  yean. 
GALPIN,  Rev.  CHARI^S,  in   Exeeliior, 

Minn..  Nov.  7,  aged  80  years. 
GODDAkD.  Rev.  CHARLEH  O.,  in  Wett 

Hartlatid.  CU,  Aug.  29,  aged  66  years. 
HITCHCOCK,  Rev.  GEORWB  B^  In  Petera- 

viUe,  SLan^  Aug. 
LADD,  Rev.  DA  MEL,  in  Middlebury,  Vt., 

Oct.  lU}  ag«d  07  years. 
LOOMIS,  ICev.  HUBBELL,  in  Upper  Alton, 

HU  Dee.  15,  affed  97  years. 
LTMaN,   Rev.   UILES,   in    Wincbendon, 

Ma»a.,  Nov.  11,  aged  70  years. 
MEAD,  Rev.  HORACE,  in  ComwaU,  Vt., 

Oct.  2S.  aged  43  years. 
MUNTAGUK,  R*-v.  MSLi^AR,  in  Elkhom, 

Wis.,  Di*e  80. 
PERRY,   Rt'V.   JOHN   B.,  in  Csmbridge, 

Ma^a.,  Oct.  3,  aged  40  years. 
PIGEON,    Rev.   CHARLkB   D.,  in   West 

Oloacvater,  Uhks  ,  <ict.  10,  aged  73  years. 
POWERS,  K«;v.  PHILANDER  O.,  in  Kes- 

sab,  ii(*Nr  Aiitioeh,  Oct.  2,  agtrd  07  years. 
PRUD1»EN,  Rev.  QEOROE  P.,  in  BratUa- 

boro*,  V  t.,  Aug.  12. 
RICUARD9.  Rev.  J.  DE  FOREBT^n  Mobile, 

Ala..  Dec.  2,  aged  02  years. 
ROBERTS.  Rev.  JAME8  A.,  in  Berkley, 

Mfi>-«»..  Nov.  23,  aged  88  years. 
SAWYER,  Ucv.  RUFUb  MT.,  in  LemarB,Io., 

Kuv.  20,  ngeU  52  years. 
eiMPdON.     Kev.    THOMAS,    in  Homer, 
^liiii.,  Dec.  1,  aged  83  years. 


BTBARN8,  R«»v.  BENJAMIN,  in    l^vell. 

Ma.,  aged  78  yr  are. 
TALLMAN,  Rev.  THOMAS,  in  Thompnon, 

Ct .  Oct.  9.  agfd  57  years. 
WARD,  Rev. ,  In  Fond  dn  Lac,  Wis., 

Sept.  1,  aged  75  years. 
WHSATON,  Rev.  LEVI,  in  Beloit,  Wis. 


MI5I8TEB8'  WIVES  DEOEASED. 

1872. 

BENEDICT,  Mrs.  CAROLINE  M.,  wife  of 
Rev.  Thomas  N.,  In  Aqnebogae,  L.  I., 
Oct.  21,  aged  47  years. 

CLAPP,  Mrs.  P.\MELIA  STRONG,  wife 
of  the  late  Rev.  Somnor  G.,  in  North • 
amptou,  Moas^  July  8,  aged  71  years. 

CO  AN,  Mrs.  FIDELIA  C,  wife  of  Rev.  Ti- 
tus, In  Hilo,  S.  I.,  Sept.  29,  aged  02  yeari*. 

DINSMOKE,  Mrs.  CATHARINE  C,  wife  of 
Rev.  John,  iu  Wlnslow,  Me.,  Oct.  8,  agc>d 
87  years. 

FAY,  ^Irs.  KOXANNA  D.,  wife  of  Rev.Na- 
tnanii'i  T.,  in  Montgomery,  O.,  Nov.  2, 
aged  45  years. 

FRARY,  Mrs.  SUSAN  C,  wife  of  Rev.  La- 
den H.,  in  Mlddletou,  Mass.,  Deo.  14. 
aged  83  years. 

HASKELL,  Mrs.  LUCY  J.,  wife  of  Rev. 
John,  in  New  Castle,  Me.,  Sept.  19,  aged 
89  years. 

KINNEY,  Mrs.  LOUISA  M.,  wife  of  Rev. 
Ezra  D.,  in  Darien,  Ct.,  Sept.  4,  aged  72 
yearn. 

LUCAS,  Mrs. ,  wifiB  of  Rev.  Hazael,  in 

Rr^binkon,  Mich. 

McEWK.V.  Mrs.  HARRIET  C,  wife  of  the 
late  Rev.  James  F.,  in  Francestown,  N. 
H.,  Oct.  15,  aged  79  years. 

McGEE,  Mrn.  NANCY,  wife  of  Rev.  Jona- 
than, in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  Deo.  10. 

MOODY,  Mrs.,  CLARISSA  K.,  wifoof  Rev. 
£11,  In  Montague,  Mass.,  Oct.  23,  aged  77 
vt*Hr!i 

TAYLOR,  Mrs.  MARY,  wife  of  the  late 
u'ev.  Oliver  A.,  in  Toprfield,  Mass., Aug. 
29,  i.ged  70  years. 
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AMERICAN  CONGREGATIONAL  UNION. 

Quarterly  Statement, 

The  following  appropriations  have  been  paid  by  the  Union  since  those 
announced  in  the  "Quarterly"  for  October,  1872  :  — 


Beecher, 

///., 

Cong.. 

church 

(Special  $88.00) 

$288.00 

Desplaines, 

« 

a 

<t 

(Special  $400.00}    ' 

800.00 

Centralia, 

Kan.y 

(( 

<( 

(Special  $420.00) 

820.00 

Cottonwood  Falls, 

<i 

it 

u 

(Special) 

50.00 

Dry  Creek, 

i( 

Welsh 

u 

(Special) 

400.00 

Muscotah, 

tt 

Cong. 

it 

350-00 

Croton, 

Mich.j 

« 

ti 

(Secpial  $445.00) 

895.00 

Grand  Rapids, 

u 

2d  " 

it 

(Special  $i,75S'Oo) 

2,155.00 

Audubon, 

Minn, 

1 

ti 

(Special) 

68.00 

Detroit  City, 

(< 

a 

it 

500.00 

Douglass, 

ti 

« 

it 

(Special  $125.00) 

425.00 

Duluth, 

<i 

a 

ti 

(Special) 

627.00 

Pa)mesville, 

(( 

a 

a 

(Special  $333.00) 

833XK) 

Greenwood, 

Neb.. 

ti 

(Special  $763.50) 

1,163.50 

Syracuse, 

a 

Nursery 

Hill 

Cong,  church 

400.00 

^9»774.5o 

Compared  with  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past,  this  is  a  fair 
amount  of  work  for  three  months,  but  compared  with  the  present  demand 
it  is  a  poor  exhibit.  Fifteen  churches  have  received  aid,  but  the  number 
of  new  churches  the  organization  of  which  has  been  reported  during  this 
very  period  is  forty-two  ;  over  three  a  week,  and  nearly  three  times  the 
number  aided  I  Surely  the  National  Council  was  moderate  in  its  estimate 
when  it  resolved,  "  That  the  Union  ought  to  receive  and  disburse  within 
the  coming  year  $  100,000."  Indeed,  the  assembly,  at  the  last  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  held  at  Racine,  Wis.,  were  not 
guilty  of  exaggeration  when  they  voted  that  the  annual  receipts  of  the  Union 
ought  to  reach  the  sum  of  $250,000.  It  is  a  noteworthy  feet  that  the  Gen- 
er^  Conference  of  Missouri,  at  their  last  meeting,  fixed  \ht  goal  at  the  same 
point,  naming  precisely  the  same  sum.  Oberlin  is  far  enough  into  the  in- 
terior to  afford  a  tolerable  view  of  the  demands  of  the  work  in  which  the 
Union  is  engaged ;  but  only  they  who  are  nearer  the  front  appreciate  the  true 
magnitude  of  the  enterpnse.  How  can  the  churches  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  land  be  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  situation  ?  New 
churches  organized  at  the  rate  of  three  a  week,  with  no  house  in  which 
they  can  meet  for  worship  I     How  shall  their  wants  be  supplied  ? 

The  Congregational  Union  enters  upon  a  new  quarter  with  pledges 
already  made  to  forty-nine  churches,  and  with  only  $4,698.48  in  the  treis- 
ury.  what  shall  be  done  to  enable  the  Union  to  redeem  its  pledges,  and 
to  meet  the  wants  of  scores  of  other  churches  which  are  pleadmg  for  help  } 

It  is  necessary  that  every  church  should  place  this  benevolent  cause  on 
the  schedule  of  its  charities,  and  give  to  it  annually  a  generous  contribu- 
tion.    It  is  only  by  a  united  effort  that  the  achievement  can  be  reached. 

Ray  Palmer,  CorrespondingSecretary^ 

69  Bible  House,  New  York. 
•  C.  CUSHING,  Corresponding  Secretary^ 

20  Congregational  House,  Boston. 
N.  A.  Calkins,  Treasurer^ 

69  Bible  House,  New  York. 
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AUTHORITIES   AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

I.  Authorities.  The  nuliUcations  of  the  several  General  Associations  or  Con- 
ferences in  1872  are  reproduced  in  the  following  tables,  with  reports  in  manuscript 
from  sections  where  none  are  printed 

The  changes  in  thus  reproducing  are  these :  The  lists  of  churches  given  in  the 
State  reports  bv  Associations,  Conferences,  or  Counties,  are  here  rearrancjed  in 
alphabetical  order  for  each  State,  including  those  churches,  and  those  only  [except 
in  brackets]  in  existence  at  the  date  of  tfu  State  ret>orts.  State  organizations  do 
not  always  correspond  with  State  boundaries  ; ,  ana  churches  reported  by  a  State 
organization  other  than  their  own  are  transferred  to  their  proi>er  place  (which 
changes  the  "  total  churches  '*  given  in  State  Minutes),  so  as  to  give  the  exact 
statistics  of  each  State.  The  order  of  columns  of  figures,  slightly  varying  in  differ- 
ent States,  is  made  uniform.  The  tables,  as  furnished,  are  carefully  scrutinized, 
and  sometimes  amended  by  correspondence  with  the  secretaries.  The  names^  of 
p  istors  and  acting  pastors  are  inserted  or  erased,  according  to  changes  occurring 
since  the  printing  of  the  State  publications,  and  down  to  the  time  of  the  printing 
of  these  pages.  The  first  nam«5s  of  ministers  are  inserted  in  the  **  List  of  Minis- 
ters," often  at  great  expense  of  time  ;  but  initials  are  left  in  the  tables  as  printed 
in  the  State  Minutes.  No  alterations  of  figures  are  ever  made  (except  in  correcting 
errors  on  proper  authority) ;  but  the  totals  of  several  States  arc  altered  hy^  the 
transfers  of  churches  above  mentioned.  "  Last  year's  reports  "  are  invariably 
omitted ;  but  the  ag^^regate  of  such,  ft*r  all  churches  this  year  enumerated  but 
making  "  no  report,"  is  included  in  the  Summary  of  each  State  (if  such  church  has 
reported  within  three  years) ;  which  also  often  affects  the  Summaries.  Omissions 
or  insertions  of  names  of  pastors  or  acting  pastors,  on  account  of  changes  subse- 
quent to  the  printing  of  the  State  Minutes,  are  not  allowed  to  alter  the  Summaries 
tfun  given,  in  respect  to  the  pastoral  relation.  Nor  is  the  insertion  of  names, 
erased  as  pastors,  in  the  set^eral  lists  of  **  other  ministers,"  allowed  to  change  the 
original  counting  of  those  lists ;  but  they  are  altered  by  the  transfer  of  names  of 
ministers  reported  by  a  State  body  from  whose  territory  they  have  removed  to  the 
State  where  they  actually  reside.  A  blank  signifies,  invariably,  "  no  report,"  and 
is  never  equivalent  to  "  none." 

II.  Explanations.  The  States  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  As  to 
churches:  towns  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  in  each  State ;  churches  in 
each  town  according  to  a^e  ;  and  of  each  church,  —  ist,  its  town  ;  2d,  its  name  or 
number  ;  3d.  its  locality  m  the  town. 

As  to  ministers:  the  position  of  all  iti  pastoral  work  is  designated  when  reported. 
Pastors  (settled  or  installed),  by  "  p. " ;  others,  by  "  s.  8."  (stated  supply) ;  **  s.  p." 
(stated  preacher),  or  "  a.  p."  (acting  pastor),  —  which  three  terms,  used  in  different 
S  tates,  are  equivalent  to  each  otner.  But  when,  in  any  State,  some  are  marked 
•*p  ",  and  others  are  not  marked,  these  others  are  all  "  s.  s." ;  and  so  conversely. 
The  two  dates  following  "  ministers "  denote,  respectively,  the  year  of  ordination 
and  that  of  commencmg  labor  with  the  church  mentioned.  **  Licentiates  "  are  not 
reckoned  as  ministers.  Churches  supplied  by  "licentiates,"  or  by  ministers  of 
other  denominations,  are  reckoned  as  vacant ;  but  the  names  of  such  are  inserted 
in  brackets,  and  the  fact  and  number  are  mentioned  in  the  Summary  of  each  State. 
Post-ofiice  addresses  are  to  be  found  in  the  general  alphabetical  **  List  of  Mints- 
ters  "  following,  and  not  in  the  tables. 

As  to  church-members :  the  month  of  reckoning  differs  in  different  States,  as 
will  be  seen  by  noticing  the  heading  to  each  page.  '* Absent"  are  included  in 
"  males."  «  females,"  and  "  totals."  "Additions,"  "  Removals,"  and  "  Baptisms," 
cover  the  twelve  months  preceding  the  date  given  in  the  headings  of  each  State. 

As  to  Sabbath  Schools:  the  entire  membership  at  the  mentioned  date  is  given; 
not  the  "  average  attendance,"  except  when  specially  mentioned. 

Changes  in  the  lists  of  churches  —  nances  of  those  added  to  and  those  dropped 
from  the  lists  of  last  year  —  are  given  with  the  Summary  of  each  State  ;  and  silso 
the  organizations  into  which  the  churches  or  ministers  are  associated,  and  the  num- 
ber of  ordinations,  etc.,  in  each  State  during  the  Statistical  year. 

Items  not  common  to  all  the  States,  but  collected  in  any,  are  merely  aggregated 
in  the  Summary  of  each  State. 
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Statistics, —  Connecticut. 
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TnimbatI,                 I73CI 
Daloa^                      ira 

■-    B«:kr(Ue.lit.lS3T 

"  BDckrtiio.  ad.  im 

"    Tileonvllle.     IS8T 
Voiani'D  &  atotl'g.  177S 

"     New  ITMtotl,  ITM 
WiMrbory.  !■(.       19W 

Wal^SStford,        17? 

"  We*lMrl,          IWS 
Welherilfeld.           iWl 

■Wl^hater.             1771 
■■    Wtnite4,          17» 
■'    W«lWinMM,1U4 

SS^-  li 

WiDd.^Loct.,        1S44 
Woltott.                    1773 
Wgodbrldgc,            17« 

•^a.     s 

■■    Wett,                17*7 

Milhin  T.  Merwln,    tS 
SaniiKilI.GarUu,      'ftl 
A.8.CbeKbro',  i.p.W 
Kuban  B.  Blngbim,  Tl 

loMph  Ayer,              "M 

millam  E.  BMieil,   'M 
Willi.  H.  Colton,        -M 

J.  A.  WoDdholl,  i.p.'SA 
JM.  And.r.Dn,  .,p.     'S8 
M.O.BeokwlIh,' 

Ova.  A.  Brru,  i.p.   'm 

d«on  C.  AdMU,       'M 

S.J?S(:  MDnrlD.        't4 
Ar.  Ooodunougb,       '06 
Tho..  M.  Mile.,          70 
Uiir>ltB.  Aniiler,..p.'U 
AdalVlF,  Kellh.         70 
lormoe  Wln.low.       ;t3 

?  W:  BoMh?' '■''■     ■;' 
8m  oel  Of  cult,  ..p.    ■ 
8.  P.  M.rvln, 
OnrdonW.  NoTe..      'i 
J.L.a.Wyckoff,        -7  1 
Nwh.  Beiuh.  ..p.        ■37 

Wra.  H.  Phlppa.a.p.  W 
\Vm.  A,  JinT^  ..p. 
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A,  e.  F.  So...  New  Havei 


OthBh  MiauTZRS.  j  Ilnbbicd  Bscbe^Amc.  B«c, 

Joha  W.  AHan,  Horth  Wood- 
rtoek. 

iiuovl  H*  Allan,   W1nd«>r  ] 


Ijo.uph    C. 

fiuiiielJ.Aodnin,Hutrord.        Prof.  Thnl 
Wm.  W,  Andraw.,  Weihem-  '  Alvan  Bond, 

kU.  '  JonitboD  Br> 

liM\mb  L.  Anna,  Woodnoek.     I     Hartford, 
Unrd    S.    Atmler,    ITeir  '  Clinrln.  E.  1 

Haren.  Farmloiiot 

Dnid  O.  Aiutln,  Sontta  ITor 

Ju*d  B.  Amr.  GrolOD. 
hadeilek    H.   Ayen,     Loni 

tUdga. 
WlUiun  T.  BaocK).  Derby. 
Jobn  G.  Bwrd,  Maw  HaTen. 
Aknhui  C.  BaldHiD,  Hart 

bed. 
BfSTj  Barboar,  London,  Sng, 

Hinn.  ' 

ElUa)i  P.  Bvnwi.D.D.  (Prof. 

(Ib.Th.  Sam.)  Mlddlaiown. 
BnnaonB.  Bwdaley,  Bridge- 


Ouy  B.  Day,  I'^achor,  BrldgO' 


Kdvard  O.    Dun 


,     Tlniolhy  llwlglil.  D 


»rrj,.b„ 


B.Forbea,  Weal  win. 


no 


Stitistics,  —  CcnncctuuL 


[Jan. 


A VfBStiW,  IfrW. 

Bn-T^  ADrrs)  B^  IM^'^ 
Uaekliaa,  U-  B  .  rfl ,  lS7u-4. 

C'i»pir..  Kf*-wt:iL  !»:*<- 
■  (.H12P.  TnuBSB  ii..  I*ii^ 
C5irr»rr,  GfOTT*  ^  •  15T»-*. 

I>i.f .  Tbcvd3i«  L^  1S71-4. 
I  T>owd,  V^int r  L.,  K** 

Grtrwe   E.    Sastcnc,    ti»n-  •  F5&di.  Cfc«rlrt  W..  1S70-M. 

ford.  Fitcfi.  Cbarlf*  S-.  1BT3-*. 

UKrtiuA  L.  6faiiiman,  Jrweu    P-trh.  KrmnJtlii  s^  l*Tl-«. 

F5wh,  .1  »rr r  «  W .,  1  «T I-*. 
FuMcr.  LuKS  U..  1S70-4^ 

GjnW.  iM«-m6..1«71-». 

fvr4.  sri.:&:.  frprixjic.  D.D^  Hartfurd.     UrtJfin,  H«irv  L,.  1«7«» 

hjiijr^ti  -S.  K-    4-  '..  V  e.Coa-  i  C-uv.  t.  btbve,  D.D.,  Hart-  ■  Hale,  Alben  F- l8*^iO. 
■  u  ,  lirun^'i't.  1'  tty.  ford-  .  Hart,  WUIlam  B.,  IK**. 

E*'»     1'.     K--i.i-y.     l>area    Tbo«.  B.  Btonre*,  Grccnflcld     Hartahoni.  Joho  W-,  IM^*** 
|>  i^rt.  ,      111  1 1.  !  Haydm.  PrwJerlrk  »..  1C»^ 

l&trl'j  y..'x%    La'»df.-ar,    Hart' ■  Wm   Tbompaon.  D.D..  Prof.  ;  Hjid*.  Rohert  A.,  W^J-J* 
fofl.  '      T;i«^>i.  l!i»t..  Hftrtford.  ,  HaUhl^*,  Henry  L- 18I*«. 


£  L>.w.z.  iia.  ■  FfcrL«T4rT<. 
W:x..aB  JL  13*^  .  r-r:  -.f'^r-i- 
H^-Tj  ti':rr*:JL.  S.rJL  WcfO^- 

ya'ijM  M,  H. =;.;•'*..  d  r--,  Prof. 
'P-*'--  !^•-^..  rfrw  Ha.m. 

ytk'.i.'^.  !?.  H'j:.*.,  BozraL. 


Fr^-tfri^k  T.  PcTUBa.  Han- 

f'.rl. 
!>-;  Lt#  riaa,  S3=ih  Xcnralk. 
yo»V.  PonrT.  i».D^  Prt*.  Yalr 

iS-. ■■'..,  ^tw  HsTi'::. 
Ed  Tar  1  H.  Pnu.  Sfr.  Coos. 

Ivrip.  ULJ\fb.  £a«  WcM>d- 

f'jrk. 
Of  i^nt  P.  Pr«4de=.  5.  HaTen. 
A;fr..i    C.    Eajsi&ad.    Xrw 

Hiave^ 
Btf:.r7  I<.>bl&K>a.  Guilford. 
^wni.  ko^kve:!.  New  Bri-jdn. 


£:.i.  I  UKrtiua  L.  6fai]'man,  Jrwei 

Fr.iv  4  .,"*'..,  Ry.KV  li::i.         <  Ami  k.  BreSlh.  Rorkj  H*!l. 
J '<!>.:  K.  K^vvp*.  t-j^.Lvr,  Har^    J  scum  a.  Smiih.  UnlooTiite. 


U/Z^rt  McEw«;j,   D.D.,  Nvw 

Ihi.M    Ii.    T.    McLau^liD, 

\L  irnm. 
Ct:tr'.v*  U.  Mclean.  \Vt-ibcr»- 

fieii. 
Natl.iifil-:  Uitjc-r.  ffnicm. 
\\'llii:uii  H .  Al«H^re,  cc-.  Conn 

Uunii*  Mi"M.  b>><r..  lUrrliu. 


t^c.  Miaa.'y  Soc.  of  Cunn.. 

Hartfoni. 
n«'ury  Ui*tton.  New  PrMton. 
K  bi.  G.  Vemiilyu.  D.D.,  Prof. 

Tlieol.  Iiiit..  Hartford. 
Th-»#.  T.  WiiU'miau.  yonroc. 
JiHffph  Whiitleacy.  Bvnin. 
Wm.  Whlitle^ey.  rf»'W  llav«^. 
MoMi.  U.  Wilder.  W«ot  Mcrl- 

tlvn. 


'J'tMiiriiu  p.  Mu'pliy.  Ornnliy.  ;  Alpheas  Winter. Terapvrance 


Cliarl  m  .\ictKf.<i,:>icwr  Ijr  lam. 
Btifiiivii  F.    >'urtliru[>,   Gria 

wol<i. 
Blrdiwy    O.    X-*rt'iron,    fcifc. 

C'>n'i.  lioaid  uf  Hd.,  Nuw 

Httven . 
Charltf*  C-  C  Painter,  Xauga- 

tuck. 
El:»ot  P.ilin«r,  Portia-. •!. 
Wm.  i'atiun.  D.D.,  X.  Haven. 
WliiimHii  I'c'ck,  teacher,  New 

Haven. 


Agi-nt,  Hartfurl. 
iieurgv  I.  Woud,  Ellinston. 
I  'l»lin  Woodruff.  IJtilem-id. 
TheoJorf  D.  Wxilsey,  D.D., 

New  Haven. 
Willia:u  S.  Wright.  Glaaton- 

bury, 

LICENTIATE!", 

with  years  of  licensure. 

Adams,  Arthur  H..  1871-5. 
Uarclny,  Thos.  D.,  rel.,  ISTl-ft. 


Makepeace.  Frank  B  .  Is71-S. 
Miller  Kllsha  W..  Mil-*. 
Moi*«ti.  VI  iciiit.  I8T0-4. 
Murray,  l•a^cal  I>.,  1S71-5. 
Norrl».  Au«i"  H..  HI71-4. 
•  >gden.  n.nvid  J..  18W-78. 
Packard  Uwla R,, nl..  1870-^ 
Perktiip.  Hcitrv  M  .  lS7i-5. 
Perry,  Uivid  ii..  JS7I-*. 
Praddeii.  Theodore  P..  I873-* 
Klce,  Ulchanl  A.,  1873-6. 
KIchariUin.  Bufu«  U  .  itf«l-<l> 
Ko^erts,  .lo'«n  A..  187*H. 
galTord,  William  K..  1812-6. 
Salmon.  Edward  P.,  1873-6. 
>ewall,  Jolhani,  lb<l-6. 
Sheldon,  W.  U.,  rel.,  1870-4. 
Spraffuei  William  P.,  H7«-6. 
Stimson.  Robert  B  ,  187*-9. 
I'obt'y,  Isaac  F..  1870  4. 
Thomas,  John,  ]ii7i-4. 
Wellee,  Thomaa  C  1871-6. 


SUMVf.VKV.  — Ctii'RCfiEv:  I M  with  pnntoni;  8S  with  acting  pastors;  62  vacant  (tneludlBfT 
HUiiplk-l  by  ll':er)tliie«  or  minister*  of  other  denominations).    Tutal,  2^.    Gain, 2 

Minmiekh:  lOupaiitor^;  81  acting pantors;  lU others.    Total,  365.    LicENTiATEfl,  66. 

Cnvtii'M  NlKMBEHii:  10,867  males ,  32,M7  fei 
Gain.  '^Kt. 


females.    TOTAL,  49,621,— Includlug  6,446  abMfit. 


Ai>i»iTJON^  IN  1H71 :  1.467  by  profession ;  1,341  by  letter.    Total,  2,808. 

Ur.Mov.iL4  IM  1B71:  blni  by  death;  1.326  bydismiasal;  106  by  exoommunlcatlon.    TOTAL» 

BAPTr>:M-(  IN  IBTl:  737  adults;  762infanU. 
iH  tfADnATii  ^^ll<M>l.H:  4U.i«5'2.  Gain,  575. 
Uenkvole!«t  CONTKinrrioNH  ('/J4  churches,  201  last  year):  $300,622.05,— an  Increase  off 

$:)7,'(ri3.1tf.    In  addition.  33  parishes  ro|>ort  $183,008iW  ebariubie  iefpteii-H. 
NuMOCK  or  Familiem  {'JM  ciiurches,  *^1  la«t  year):  30,747,  — an  increase  of  827. 

CHANGES'. —Ciii'RCIIEh:  A'cv,  — Taylor  church,  New  Haven ;'Bomera.    Dropped  trcrn  th9 
lint.  —  notiO.      Hlack  llock  now  appears  in  Bridgeport,  Instead  of  in  Fairflebl. 
Mimhti-.hh:  OrUinutlonH.  7  pastors,  6  without  inataUatJon.    Inatailationa,  13.    Dlemlteele, 
3U.    D^  censed,  3  pusturs,  4  without  charge. 

OUGANI/A  LIOX.  — Tixirtrin  district  AssodaUons  of  Ministers,  united  in  the  OBnicmAl. 
AiitociAriuN.    K.I.  von  Consociations  of  Ohurchea,  and  twelve  Oonfereuoee  united  In  the 

Gfc.NCUAL  UU.<«rk.KE.>iCK. 


I873-]  Statistics. — Dakota;  District  of  Columhia;  Gecr^a.     Ill 
DAKOTA. 


mi 


m  |itrvTiJ  itn-Ti 


CHA!fUB<.'  _ 

OHOAinZATIOS,— All  ■»  udtcd  In  iha  &»caKaAi 


DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA. 

lApLJUKll-ri-rt.!  ifii-is.  1 

fT-T*: 

WaBhtaHOL 

]MlJ.K.Ituklll,I>.I>.p.'M.'4ll|lu:iU.XM|       (nlSBlSlI  Slss    <||0I' 

»li,.!l.HI 

Jatm  W.  ^Iraid,  TnMvnr 


Eiipiuin   -n-hittiswr. 

Rij-ssr-'"- 

UCEHTIATI". 

K.  Guodrteh  ScQllh. 

n,80a.    Chnnih  f<ltH«.  brlfk:  k>iIi>.  1.0 

.^ ,wn«.«,  tlBIU:  debt.,  etc.,  tlJUO.    K.in 

Uli>t«ia,  «JW;  HaiMlllaalon>.*iiO;olherpDrp(M».  i3,M)0.    ToUlehirl-Jibla,  M.-.>>; 
ORAXOE8.  — >~«H  ID  lUI.    OilD  of  memben.  lA.    Lo-i  In  dibbalb  School.  V.%, 
OBOAMZ^TIOS.— CoDDRled  with  tbaQEXEBjl-    ■      " 


GEOKG  I  A. 


\'i^vi.i,,.d-.i:\\i-x--,±.\ -s\cvi\-.-r 

AiUru.          '         IM- 

C.W.Fr»qcli.  p.      Wl-ST 
K.  B.  Uomn.  p.       1»,tHi 

i 
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lu 
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44 

ai 
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.8 

T<„..:4.bor<b«.*m,.|.,..r..                        | 

U: 

J-J* 

.■» 

131 
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14: 

14 

WI 

Otbib  MiHivraiia.— PblllpD.  Corr.AIUtnu:  Oeorga  W.  TVilkor,  Atluu. 
SUiniABT.— Cnu«CBi!n.eli,,a*Bbnn.    Ontn  nrcburoh«i,3.    Oiiln  afincni^iTg, 
In  Ssbbuh  achonla,  44.    ConTKinLTiONa  (firi>t  3  ehurctaci  abova] :  Clitrlinbl 
dnnwaortBlJW.    pAHliu  EirEHaca:  |4««.ea,  a docrFWM of  t1.ua. 
CHAHOBa.  — CauacBUi.Vtw.—Op'achM;  t9*vuuah,Cu>al.  iM>pj>td  fromiUI 
Uhutus:  Kd  ordloaUuna.  sic.  nporud. 

ION.— iDtll«UI.1TBAL  yOkTB  COBFiaUICE. 


Statistics,  —  Utinois, 
ILLINOIS. 


Uan. 


OBDBoaei.        -S 

Place  and  Name.    | 

""■■       J 

1 

J 

™p^""«"'F'?'F 

7;-^-j 

1 

J 

1 

hm 

m\ 

Albany, 
AIWon,TrlnltyCb.,184 

Alton.  Church  of  the 

Allona,                     1« 
Ambny,                     IS64 

Aih"™;                   I9«. 

Beverly,                    IgJu 
BlgOro".                 g 

^      '■   'Wollh,      W: 
BlgWood.,^             M! 

BloomlnKdale',            t4i 
Bins  Uland,               M. 

IsS,      1 

BrtHk^ld,                 si: 
Bunk'crHill,              Ist 

CbeillBraiild,              MS 

CbloBgo,  Ist,              Ml 

i;    FlymoDlh,         da: 

"    N.Kngland,     ISM 
"    UolooPark,      UU 

"    Lincoln  Part,   807 

"    Oaklond,            8«B 
"    Belhany,           SM 
"    LbsyIii  Btr6et,lBes 
"    Park,                 SSv 
Cnemmt,                     869 
Cllflon,                       8W 

COTMrd.P. '44,  0.    S48 

Kon^' 
Pliny  F.  Warner,       W) 
W.  i.  Onrtl.,             '72 

H.K.Wlilnle.ey,p. '48 
U.  C.  AbBroelby,       '46 
Cbarlet  CaTerno,        'SI 
aifun  L,  Howard,     -M 
Geo^o  Schlouer,      "SS 
HIrunL  Howard,      -M 

D.*D.Hllt'*''            ■« 
Atartab  HydB,            '40 

F^l'*  '^^'"'  p- '» 
Lori  Fay  Waldo,        '« 
None. 

CharlBs  HIbbard,       '09 
TbomaaO.  Owen,     I'AS 
John  Adam.  Alien,    '4(1 

Nons! 
JoBi  Grsnl,                 '44 

-£.""■■•"       '" 

T.J.  VelmiUne.p.     TO 

^W^^O.'rM.^iim!?' 

SlUiD  Lmmli,            '(] 
Edw.F.  Uoodwio,p.;59 

Ciartei  M.  iVlcr,  p.  'fiT 
L.T.CliBm1>crlBln,p.>M 

J.  W.Craornft,           '48 

Mo«aemlih.p,         '69 
Wm.  E.Holyo^e,       '61 
Xaihl  P,  CollriD,       '60 
H.D  I'orter. 

■ifiw.  H.  Tuthlll,       t\ 
JaniB.  W.  We.^        '60 
leo.  S.  Codington,    TO 

KobmCIay.  A-fljb.m 
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'7 

JO 

7i 
* 

li 

0 

8 

3 

3: 

Id 

13J 
34 

fl 

14 

3 

1 
» 

40 

ss 

to 
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3 

el 

2 
31 

IDS 

48 

12, 

70 

3« 

36 

80 
43 

T33  oa»  0 

3  IS    D 19    0 

4  7  T  14   2 
IB    0    0    0    1 
38    2    B    8    1 

0    Q    0    D    0 

36  IB  13  30    3 

8  4*83 
6    0    0    0    0 

0  3)14  34    1 
30  J   6   B   ; 

4    0    0    0    0 
t    4    B    0 

'l    6       Ml 

ii  n  i ; 

0    0    U    0 

9  2    0    8    0 
16    0    6  13 

0    3    3    6    0 
iS2S    4M    1 

37  7    8    3 

0         0    D    0 

0         ^    7    " 
75  18  7110.    B 

U    8    8    1 

S   73g!13  i; 
0    0    7    7    0 
S3         3    1 

u  0  0  »  0 

7    0    0    0    0 
3  12    S17    0 

19    0    1    l|  0 

0  0    017    0    70 

wS 

3  1    3    1    B    SI 

4  9    ;    7    3 tM 
)    0     0     0     0 

1  oil   •   3  ISO 

<    3    R    1    0    M 
10    0    0    0 

1    0    4    1    1    06 
0    D    0    0    0 
1    0    3    0    0    TO 

0  7  3  0  leo 

;"iJ.;| 

0  18         4  360 

0    B    0    OoSO 

U  43  30  40  377 

lao 

0  10    B    * 
0  13    1    3  SID 

•;riS! 

0  0  0  0  u 
0  u  0  0  too 

8    3         TO 

0    7    0    0  140 

0    S    3    3  100 

0  a  0  1  00 

18730 


Statistics,  —  Tllittois. 


Chekchei.          -i 

-■-■       1 

1 

April  1.1078.1 

sm^ 

&cmo.ala 

'i7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

il 

1 

L 

1 

i 

1 

\ 

Daif  Par*.                \k; 

S.         K 

Ban  Uabon.               SW 

Kvuiatnn,                   »ai 

TmU  Cre'^-Qerman.  m 
Fomal.                          881 

ealcibarc,  IM.        lSa7 
'■       ItlCong.   IMl 

6»p  Grove, 

Ou-den  Prairie,       ixas 

Geiieaci>,lft  Coni.,  183> 

e™Hne,            iw! 

Oridley.    '               IM: 

IS"'    III 

Hniaboro,  Ceolral,  IB.Sl 

SEt'     is 

s-.r'"°'"s 

EwioTlDa, 

1™-'   •  li 

Id^elle,                  184; 
U  Harpe,  1,  ISSS,  3,  'SI 

Lanark,  '                     IBM 

s*  i 
Wc    i 

Lniard,  lal  eboroh 
ofCSrW,               19W 

Lyadoa,                    18M 

r.cwS  P.  Aluood,      'SS 
JamoaH-Lalhl,         'ae 

EUhn  Loorali.             'Bl 

OUaF.OuHH,      '      "28 
A.  L.  P,  Lonmla,        '04 
DexlerD.  Bill.  p.      W 

Charlea'o.  Breed,       'bt 

C.^K^^^icklnaon.         « 
Benl.  F.  HaaklDa,       ■«] 
Albert  FLieh.              -68 

K.  N.Packard,  p.       no 
Edward  P.  Whltlni,^ 
Charlea  E.  Conrad,     'M 
lilhrop  Taylor,  p.     '43 
tDana  6h«rmi,lS«».1 
Almond  R.  Foi,  p.     'SB 

NonD!_ 

HufBaB.o'ul'ldlp.     'W 
None. 
Nona. 

Henry  V,  Warren,     'M 
None. 

mihoC.BSrt,       W 

H.  O.WooTwud, 

None! 
FlafL-l  Baai-om,           'M 

Waller  W.UorUa,      11 

W.  H.  Barnard,  '      'M 

.r^«Tompklna.       w; 
FranclaF.WUllaoiB, 'M 

Darliia  bore.              144 
fM.  Wlllell,  Efceii.] 

Jamca  Brewer,           '60 
AaherW.  Cnrlli,       -08 
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Place  and  Name.    | 

"-■     1 

A 

i 
1^ 

1 

MB'as,  Admi'd  Ke 

mill 

novali  BAPt.s 

lis!  i 

Maiden,'                   18a 

Uarielllei,                130 
Mwaiiall,                  IH 
lloLean,                   1833 
Mendon,                   18.13 
Mendota,                  la.ili 

Mlllidm,                   181 
Mollno,                     184 

iiS-"-     S 

SlorrleoD,                 IBtt 

Ml!.'pa°atlno,            1860 
Nanervllle,                 18J3 
Ntbraika,                 1906 

New",'                 1843 
New  Mllford            1890 
New  UuLlani, 
Newlon,  [1]  1853  [3]  Tl 

s,    !» 

Odeii."  '              m: 

OkaUa,                       8iT 

Onwrio.                      348 
Orange,                      871 
Oiceola,                      300 

§=.■    •  ;s 

Paw  Paw,  Indep-t,  18% 
PaiUin,                     lasu 
Paywn.                     1930 
Pecatonlca,               18M 

pilot,                            1808 

PlalnHeld,  1,  11*',  i,  'ii 

PlymoDUi,                  830 
Port  Byron,               S4» 
Poplar  OroTB,            sai 
Prairie  Oily,              811 
Prlnseloo,                  831 
Provldenee,              1841 
(Julncy,  OcrniiB.     1859 
■'    I.lUn.Oodg.  188g 

Riley. 

Roli^d.'lrt,            1837 

».;»..  "■    s 

Joieph  D.  Baker.       '4 
to.  11.  Wheeler,  Prttl. 
Milton  RoHli^y,          'U 

None. 

None.    "' 
(H.  J.  Parker,  Lian.] 
K.  KlberlBaruui,      'ol 

i^^°\i.  8bay.            -71 
William  A.  Smllb,  p.-BI 
^luT.  UlUlkan,       '30 
Q.  L.  RoberU,             '31 
Amon  J.  Halloy,         11 

Geo"  W.  Colman,       '33 
[C.P.CurtH.ifcen.] 

D.  L.  Leonard,           '64 
Geo,  8.  B^^m,''       TO 

iJenry  U.  Topper,     'Ml 

3i)o,^W.*5olmnD,       -63 
Jona.Wadbonn.  p.    '71 

i!"R!"Doie,        '         'OLI 

Oi^orni  Uacardlo.      'TO 
8alHtGlel  D.  Bell,       '71 

w.  w!'iioiB,          ta 

H.N^Baldwln,           'AT 

MwSn  a'lf at           T 
Aiariab  Hyde.            '4« 
iiowland  K.  Howard,|6a 
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0  1*  10  1 130 
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e<.mhP.l».PIya,'U),lB6; 
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Tora«"jiio«Ooi.,     ImI 
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UdIos. 
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WymBir  '              IMI 

Nalb.  P.  Coluin,        'BO 
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jobn  A.  AlW  '        '« 
eamnel  PflDllcld,        '4S 
l^:.  L.  Daiti.->,              'eo 

Lsnwa  P.  KorcroM, 

□,  B.  Mnr^h.p.           'a 

J.C,  MyenT'           11- 
Robert  t.McCord,     "SI 
0.  L.  RobcrU.            'H 
Al«Mdwll.Thnln,  no 

Boi>rF'lI-.Un.,       -ftl 
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OTBta  ItOrUlTIM. 
Kdwtalf.  Andnwi,  Chryiti 


Prof.  Tb«ol.  Sera. ,  Ohl( 


IniTilfe.' 


Jgfan  K.  Bunea,  Colllr 

L«rl*  Benedict.  Lkk< 

jAfuihan     HJmiehari 

Wb*aUHi  Gollefn,  1 


R.    Li     BoltwDod,    Tencbar, 

PriorvtOD. 
Banr  Brtekett,  Oeniweo. 
HnaBroWD,  Roekford. 
L  e.  Brjul,  Oardon  Prllrle. 


Chitpmin.      farmvr 

Il/'C.  Cliirli,  Elgin, 
ni     S.   Coog,  firmoi 


Edmund    F.  Dlckinton,  air 

Uldloniiry,  Chicago. 
Annuel  IMIloy,  Q^lesburi. 
llbcrl  Klherldge.  Co.  Hobool 


llarlei  P.  Felcb,  In  bualneii, 

'rsnkl'in'w.  Fl.k.  D.  D..Prof. 
Theul.  Semln..  Chleuco. 
[oriKo  FooM.  Qulncy. 
tiineia  L.  Fnller.  OhleSEO. 
1.  U.  Ooodvln.  Rockford. 
,  O,  Gilbert.  Chicago. 


jMcpl 
J.    A. 


bOm 


llmon  J.  Uumphn-y.  Dli.  See. 

A.U.C.K.id.,l,IilE>«>. 
rhaddena  B.  Uurlbut.  retired. 

Upp<.rAIInn. 
rrnnea  T.  Hyde.  Prof.  Tbcol. 


LimanWfflngB 


ii6 
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Wllllain  A.  Lloyd,  !d  basiness, 

Chicago. 
Moses   M.   Longl<>y,    mlss'y, 

Jacksonville. 
Charles  MAoliin,  {Illlsdnlo. 
Josiah  A.  Mack,  LombMrd. 
William    D.    Malthewd,    W. 

Seamen's  F.  Hoc  ,  Onarga. 
Ammi  li.  Mitchell,  Viola. 
John  Morrilly   retired,   Pi«ca- 

tonica. 
James   H.  Newton,    farmer, 

Maroa. 
Washington  A.  Nichols,  Lake 

Forest. 
Smith  Norton,  Bvanston. 
Alvah  C.  Page,  Elgin. 
Q-eorge  C.  FartrMge,   insure 

anoe  agont,  Batavia. 
William  W.  Pattou,  d.d.,  £d- 

Itor  Adwince^  Chicago. 
Reuel  M.  Pearson,  Polo. 
Andrew  J.  Pennoyer,  farmer, 

and  oco.  sup.,  Roseville. 


8.  Wallace  Phelps,  Am.  Miss. 

A«so'n,  Chicago. 
J.  8.  Poage,  merchant  and  occ. 

sup.,  Alciio. 
Martin  Post,  8terlln((. 
John  L.  liichard!«,  Big  Bock. 
Marvin  ICout,  L«a'iark. 
it.  C.  Rowley,  BlandlnsvUIe. 
Jos.  1£.  1&()V,  D.D.,  Agent  Am. 

Home  Miss'y  Soc.  Chicago. 
Roger  M.  Sargent,  G-odft*ey. 
George    F.   8.  Savage,  d.d.. 

Agent  and   Treas.    Theoi. 

tiem.,  Chicago. 
Calvin   Selden,    Agent    Am. 

Bible  SoA.,  Aurora. 
Jacob  R.  Shipherd,  in  bosl- 

ness,  Chicago. 
Edwin  Qt.  Smith,  Agt.  Bible 

Soc.  Morrison. 
Isaac  B.  Smith,  Turner. 
Richard  C.  Stone,  occ.  sup 

Bunker  Hill. 


•I 


Julian  M.  Sturtevant.  D.D., 
Pres.  Illinois  Coll.,  Jaekson- 
vl.le. 

C.  B.  Thomas,  temp*y  In  Am- 
herMt,  M'iAM. 

Henry  M.  Tuppcr,  Ontario. 

Edward  Walker.  Buriington. 

Alpha  Warren,  Roscoe. 

C.  L.  Wauon,  Oakalla. 

A.  D.  Wvckoff.  Chobanse. 
Charles  H.  Wheeler,  Creston. 
Frederick  Wheeler,  Hoyleton. 

Licentiates. 

Charles  B.  Curtis,  Chicago. 
J.  F.  Ellis,  Danbv. 
Robert  M.  Hall,  iMymoath. 
W.  B.  Mi  Heard,  Lisle. 
Henry  J.  Parker.  Millbam. 

B.  B.  Payne,  Millburn. 
Dana  Sherrill,  Forrest. 

C.  S.  Sumner,  Chicago. 


SUMMARY.— Chdbchrs:  34  with  pastors;  148  with  acting  pastors;  64  vacant  (including  12 
supplied  by  licentiates  or  ministers  of  other  denominadons).    Total,  241.    Loss,  10. 

MiMisTERfl :  34  pastors;  126  acting  pastors ;  87  others.  Total.  247.    Licentiates,  8. 

Church  Memberb:  7,168  males;  12,425  females.  Total,  19,593,  including  2,353  absent. 
Gain,  16. 

Additions  in  1871-2 :  1,001  by  profession ;  921  by  letter.    Total,  1,922. 

Removals  in  1871-2:  189  by  death;  1,039  by  dismissal:  06  by  excommunication.  ToTAl*, 
1  283 

Baptisms  in  1871-2:  409  adult;  848  infant. 

In  Sabbath  Schools  :  24,487.    Gain,  730. 

Benevolent  Contributions  (190  churches,  203  last  year) :  $56,684.48,  a  decrease  of  $6.37L- 
90.  Of  the  total,  ~  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  $6,617.25;  Am.  Missionary  Association,  $5,458.10; 
Am.  Home  Missionary  Soc,  $8,695.11;  Am.  Cong.  Union,  $1,400.33;  West.  Ed*n  Society, 
$1,349.28;  Cong.  Pub.  Soc.,  $860.16.  CnuRCU  Expenses  [evidently  including  edidoesj, 
C170  churches,  183  last  year) :  $413  784.54,  —  a  decrease  of  $34,410.64. 

Ohurch  Edifices  :  110  cnurcbes  report  the  value  of  churches, —total,  $1,129,570.  Three  of 
these,  in  Chicago,  cost  $475,000 ;  the  average  of  the  remainder  is  $6,117.  Deducting  the 
highest  eight,  the  averaffo  of  the  remainder  Is  $4,909.  The  whole  number  of  charch 
edldces  is  believed  to  be  198.  Forty-four  churches  are  known  to  have  no  church  edifloee. 
There  are  36  parsonages  reported;  23  report  their  value  at  $38,510. 

CHANGES.  — Churches:  jVcw,  or  replaced  on  the  list,  —  Brookfleld ;  Mt.  Palatine;  Orange; 

Wayne  Station.    Dropped  from  the  list,  —  Areola ;  Arispe;  Burritt;  Ounlelth;  Doraod; 

Eagle  Point;  Elkhom  Grove;  Jericho;  Makanda;  Manteno;   Owen;   Uosefleld;   Twin 

Grove;  Vermilion. 

MimsTERs:  Ho  report.    From  Quarterly  record  we  find  the  following:  Ordinations,  1 

Sastor,  9  without  installation.   InstaliatTons,  6.   Dismissals,  0.   Deceased,  2  acting  pastors, 
without  charge. 

OBGAKiZATIO:?.- The  churches  arc  united  in  twelve  Associations,  and  also  in  the  Gcir- 
eral  Association.  Three  churches  are  connected  with  the  General  Association  of  la* 
diana,  viz.,  Albion,  Marshall,  and  Wabash  County. 

ji^  The  Secretarv  says,  in  the  last  minutes  :\ — 

"  In  careful  examination  of  our  printed  Minutes  from  1852  to  1872, 1  find  the  names  of  three 
hundred  and  forty*flve  (345)  ministers,  who  have  in  these  years  labored  in  our  churohes, 
whose  names  are  not  found  in  the  minutes  of  this  year.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  of  these 
are  names  of  Presbyterian  ministers.  Fifty-seven  aro  names  of  brethren  now  deeesteed. 
The  majority  of  the  others  are  still  found  in  the  minutes  of  other  State  AssociaUone.  In 
like  manner,  the  names  of  sixty-three  (63)  churchM  disappear,  including  fourteen  (14)  dropped 
Uiis  year.  Some  of  these  churches  may  have  taken  new  names.  Where  I  have  known  this 
to  be  the  case,  I  have  not  enumerated  them.  In  a  few  instances,  where  two  eharohes  hnre 
united,  I  have  counted  one  as  disappearing. 

The  names  are  as  follows :  Abingdon ;  Babcock's  Grove;  Barrlngton;  Beebee's  Grove;  Ber* 
nedotte;  Big  Woods  [?];  Bloomington;  Bristol  Station;  Bruce;  Byron;  Central:  Oarthage; 
Cedrou;  Central  Quincy;  Cornwall;  East  Paw  Paw  [Paw  Paw?];  Elida;  Fairfield;  Flagg 
Creek;  Fox  Lake;  Fulton;  Grafton;  Grand  de  Tour;  Hadley;  Hat  Grove;  Hickory  Creek; 
Hill's  Grove;  Knoxville;  Lysander;  McHenry;  Marengo;  Mineral;  Middlesex;  Miloj  Monnt 
Hope;  Nettle  Creek;  Newburg;  New  Berlin;  Otter  Creek;  Plymouth  Church,  Ottawa; 
Pleasant  Grove;  Plum  Grove;  Princeville;  Salem;  Savannah;  Shiloh;  Sparta;  Spoon 
Blver;  Thorn  Grove;  Upper  Alton." 

The  fourteen  additional  dropped  this  year  are  g^ven  above. 

**  The  statistical  tables  disclose  the  names  of  168  laboring  in  our  churches,  against  whose 
names  one  may  find  the  period  at  which  they  began  to  labor  in  their  present  fields.    Of  these. 
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MoffeeGiit.tbela 


Ibalr  fifth  year>i  )> 

!Beh,  M  tbi*  yew  reported, 
time  and  money  In  llwa*  ft' 
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-<- -' —  pmachtng.    Blgfat  or  Mn  are  fn  ImiuUii.    Fifteen  are  connect 

-~'  -shoola.      Fifteen  are  iibotly  Id  eeeuliir  work.      Tblneei 
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J.  O.  Brlea.  Wlochexer.  111,1  I 
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AmeriiwUomeyiM.Uoc.,     Korui  P>uh.  >rla.   Coll.  In- 

Indlaupolte,  i.  >.  abOTo.)      I      itllule,  Onurlo.  I  None 


■BEBBt'ua^lu;''"]  temalM.    Total,  3.3^4, including  113al 
■  18TI-3:  »Sbyprof«.lon;58b.  IcUer.    Total,  123. 

__ _     ..r  18Tl-3:'M.lull'lo'lnf,mt. 

In  BABBATn  einiaau :  1,MT.    Lou,  3W.    ■•  Union  "  Schoola  not  Included. 
BaaivoLBMT  COHrHiBDriuna :  Nol  reported. 
OBAKOBB.— OHoacnaa:     Jrew,— ITone. 


lent.    Uain,  a> 

1.     TOTAIi  17. 
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a  wIthoDt  Inatallatlon. 


la  Olilu  Dhurcb,  Flignh ;  and  oi 


leo  united  In  tha 
li.,  Albion.  Uar 
uroh,  Uaai  QUead 
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edUtfART.  — CH0RCHEa:IS4irllh 
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athtr  donomlnailoni).    Total,  213.    6a1n,  8. 
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pialfrabonld  be  aahamed  lo  gfve  hia  Imprint.  I*wl««»  table*,  pour  type,  careleaa  proof- 
nadlnr.  and  bad  preat- work  puttba  lOTaatallatioa  beyondoaiabtUty  toguaraotAecorracUMai, 
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S_ 

J   _ 

£. 

<  £ 

3 

AMmaJ, 

Noi... 

3    2 

IW 

Allood';, 

Gi»r)(eA.B«kw1tb,'SS 

3 

8 

w 

ATkmnwatr, 

a-: 

JdhnB.Pumoi™, 

John  M.  Barrowi,      '38 

■70 

1 

a 

» 

^mnU,  Welib, 

D.W.Jone., 

AteU»n, 

L.  B.  Wlliod,  n.  n.    >&3 

•70 

36 

48 

3fi   1 

3  * 

a 

a 

IN 

Ad«d.U,' 

ST 

B.li,  ^ 

H.D.irl«, 

20 

Birkara, 

.J.  W.  Fo.. 

ci'^ii  S.  BhStUitk,    '« 

72 

U 

4 

^'wr'^  rin 

11 

> 

4 

1    1 

S 

Bl?"K.p'wi!*'' 

Nooe. 

25 

£5 

Blua  Riifae. 

CsMn  B.  Shattnek,    '4ft 

s 

M 

Burllnftnm*, 

L.  J.  Bnwjer,             ■« 

40 

S    1 

3 

W 

Smmupl  O.  Wrieht,   '« 

WIS 

a 

» 

O.  A.Thomu.     ^    'M 
[A.  W.  BsfforJ,  Ifc.I 

CwkerClly, 

10 

CenlnllB, 

ssm'L  A.  V«.dyke,    'M 

IB 

H    6 

1 

7* 

Mi 

H.A.Brundldg.,       '61 

i; 

8 

a  10 

sra 

Llnooln  Hirlow,        ■63 

2a 

8    2 

S    7 

MU 

il.  A.  Brand  Id «, 
JcM..lhuiOop.r«nd.  '44 

Ml 

4    4 

1 

SO 

Dra  Creok,  Wol.li, 

STl 

Henry  Koci,               '11 

Tl 

S2 

i  ^ 

7 

a 

871 

Slliwanb,' 

Emporifclrt. 

Oh»rlf.'T.MdvCD.      ;M 

M 

IS   1 

t 

» 

■'      id.  WtM. 

SAG 

'Ir^.H^'lprfrt.]'*'' 

m 

■t 

8 

aa 

Enrekft, 

ii 

a 

KM 

'u.C.Arro.  £<««.] 

To-^ph  (5.  Plonib,       ■« 

la 

ylll-ra^ii, 

■«i 

£8 

»M 

3 

3 

a 

too 

FrcdooU, 

:.  A,Klrh»rd«n,      Ti 

UT 

Otni^v., 

22 

4B 

a 

Oranl. 

airv>;  "liurch,      'M 

3 

to 

Gr-.nopp-r  FJI.. 

NoDe. 

Hum  1  In. 

S8-J 

(■"ASEi*"' 

71 
■Tl 

6 

g 

13 

7    7 

2 

Tisob  F.  Uuylon,       'M 

InaeD-ndenc, 

Robert  M.Tnnoell,    -88 

1 

^uiivilDii  Cliy, 

Ituu  JuabDi,            -U 

■M 

2S 

4 

XiinwalKi, 

I.  W.  Fo«,                  -W 

■71 

1 

23 

10  18 

1 

4D 

L»Krrenre.  P\jn., 

Slsliird  Cordlur,        ■£» 

•»7 

IM 

sa 

1S1 

Ml. 

21  >H 

I 

8 

tn 

Mo.«T.  Wolr,          ■«• 

23 

•  a 

2« 

1 

1 

Pllirtai, 

StK 

a 

2 

Lesvennorlb,  lit, 

9W 

Wllllnm  Klncsld,        'o; 

lU 

3)1,11. 

■w 

Hobert  Brawn.           ta 

w 

H 

1 

« 

!il 

1    fi 
8 

3 

a 

IS 

^ 

TS 

»     m| 

CQ.A.J«ikun,£{eo..' 

16 

!• 

■^  Nj>ib.                          ■■ 

as 

a.  D.  PHker,             tC 

W7 

101) 

11  7 

613 

1 

> 

IH 

soi 

■1,  Hcoiford, 

TS 

00 

Uonnd  Oitf . 

(.nureo  Armthy,        "« 

21 

27 

T» 

MuHouh, 

HT»A.Hurd.            IS 

14 

1 

H 

B«d*.li., 

John^colford.            '41 

1 

■<» 

NeMho  FkILi, 

7    0 

1 

ItiT 

Neo  UaldeD. 

30 

llfMhf'. 

Mu 

MS 

PrsneliT.  InpJI.,     TO 

M 

8   4 

3 

I 

0.>wk«, 

Kone. 

use 

Samuel  L.Adilt.       '41 

£ 

38 

M 

O.wego, 

m 

26 

2  a 

S 

U 

tlTJ 

S"bL1  :» 

■70 

31 

J 

4    4 

3 

P«lfr«viilB. 

960 

IB 

VLTmouIfa, 

dunuilA.vJdylie.'M 

70 

13 

u 

4    • 

7  11 

1 

a';,"v..* 

8T1 

b.  W.  Jo™. 

72 

" 

IB 

24 

' 

3d 

Klii»Bw>j, 

8M 

Alfred  Connel,           ■fll 

72 

SltH'tb*, 

UiioA.Ttaomu,       'U 

^I 

ao 

U 

873.] 


Statistics.  —  Kansas, 


FUMUldKuB*.      If 

ca.  MEUB'aa 

M«y  1, 1872. 

rq 

liumonli 
1 ST 1-72. 

-i 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

i 

i 

\ 

jj 

eoih^                mi 

St.  ««,•.,                   IBJO 

?KSop«M.,n?3 

"       Horlh,         tSli 

S-'-'S™,,     SI 

WUU  Ooa<l,            IBM 

muiBmc.  auwMt,  'St 

»"lUni  l™Kir<:r,       '41 
nurrej  O.  Muroh.      JM 

Uarry  s!  Woodcut^,  '43 
Llnua  Btakesley,        •«£ 
Hirdy  Mobl<T,           W 
ThomV  W, /<.o«,     'M 
LcKl.  E.  Slkei,          '48 
LuUier  H.  PItfl,         <e9 
lloTl.Offlc«r.            •« 

Jobo'phUllpi,             Tl 
iT.CKlnno.Zten.] 

Jo|£™illp.,  "'      '71 
jM.TDodgbarly.    'TO 

5i 

'« 

7! 

B   li 

1!: 

S7  11 
7      » 

B    U 
7    14 

7    12 

Jl 
10 

X 

1 
1 

IB 

a 

31 

1 

9 

2 

4 

\ 

S    M 

131) 

US 
JOO 

Hstoon  Alford,  (utatr,  C«i>- 
ZsUtB  Sakor,  tana*[,  Wnuh- 

Jl>llD    t 

Joea  H.B]rrd,  &nB«r,  Lm*- 

AHTw:  OODMU.  Bt.  Hvy'i. 
Oso.   B.   HIIehGoek,   rBrtnar, 
PMonrUifl. 

SDnfART.— Chifhcbes:  iptnon; 
by  UKDlUUSornilitlitenDr  DLbcl 


BuTvy  JonM,  WibinntM.       I  Lemnel      fomorDy,     l^nner, 
JunH    D.    IJgK'U'    Luvon.  |      UuooUh. 


Ulbla  Boc.,  Lnwnnce. 
■eWr    McVicr.    D.D.,    Prt 

WMhhurn  Coll.,  Top»lt«. 
.  ?r>n(11n  UorgAn.  cnapU 

O.™  Pon'y    L.*r.nco 
ohn  D.  P»rkot,  .up'i  Stn 

Blind  A.ylum,  WyandolH 


k  H    Bnuv,   ITuf.    Stal« 

It..  Liwr.ncr. 

■ler  D.  eiorn.  nip'I  of 


I  U.  Vbi>  Wauuur, 

LlCEKTIATEI. 


Ruiovalu  id  1871-2:  l»byde»lhi  14«  by  dltml 

to  BAOAni  BCBOOLa:  4.W4.    Ualn,  2SS. 

Of  Uioloul,— Fanl(nlIlMlon(.«2i7.»S:  Am. 
«M«.li ;  Am.  Bible  (toclety.  •ia7.uu ;  oUier  obJe 
Boat  KsPEHSEs  [M  churcbsi,  U  lut  yeir) :  tini 

•1B3.T*. 

»tar;  208  not  apcclfled.    Total.  1,020. 

>t  yenr) :  t4,B02.2S.  m  lncrour  of  (2U.BI 
lfl«'y  Aiioc'ii,  *2«l).»;  Am.Cong.  Union 
cu,  SI3»aJM. 

rtei,  ew  (12.73;  Cburoh  SdlHcei.  tSO.STl 
3ei,W.    Total,  »M,IJ19.19..mncr««B  of 

CHASOSe.-CHimeHE.:  Vrw.- Ark.n«.Clty 
C»wkorOllr;y»lr»law;«r»iil;n»mlln;Indup 

IIui>rB^:<lrdlullan.,t[irltl»utlniiUII>Iioq). 

BoIb;  Bsvaris;  Bine  R*pl<l«:  Blue  Ridge 

0BaA!nZATIO5.-Tho  Bhunh«>ri  onltodin  fn 

A«WCIAT10». 

to-  Th»  ■bOTO  lammiirr  «nd  t 
t«a  the  iDiiiniiry  ilna  Id  iba  i 

Ci>ruaT,af  Lawrtoca,  wlia  Knoi 


Statistics.  —  Kentucky;  Louisiana.  \}xa, 

KENTUCKY. 


pluoDdHuDe.    1 

MlBlBTUS.               ^ 

■= 

Sept.  »■,  1372. 

^l 

RnnonU 

-i 

i\l 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

= 
^ 

5 

1 

1 

Arl.1.                        1881 
wIlnolChiipBT.       1871 

Qmbripl  Burdclt,  p.    >». 
Jacob  Emmu^ck,      ■» 

! 

SfSllS 

1 

1 

il 

0 
0 

^ 

Total:  tcharcfan,*  minlucn. 

lf.6|2M  S»l 

« 

«7 

fl 

« 

t4* 

1.  FUnUM,  Pna.  BansCoU,  ) 
„ . , A.  wnant.  uem. 

LiCBHTI  AtEI.  —  KoDi 

BUMIfAIlT.^CiinKCBU,eTB.,uiiboTB.    Oalnof  meqiban,  T.   Oiia  la  aibbaUi  School*,  W. 

CoNtiiibdtiokii  :  no  npon. 
OaAXGES.— CHDBcnu:  TCflc,  —  QlstiTllle.    iTmnwiin^Ri  Ibe  Kit,— Newport. 
OROA:(1ZATIO:«.  — DnIt«dlnTBE  SiATK  AuociAiiON  or  Obhmtiai)  OauBCHBi  «■]> 
llurmEBs  or  Kehtucst. 


LOUISIANA. 


i*n-is.  1  ii-M. 

0 

iMkport, 

ISM 

■ix, 

■T? 

15 

U 

3 

a  0 

0 

0 

IS  « 

Bin'ie.AiblrT.NcwOriuna. 
Kieklel  D«WoU,  locber,  Hew 


il.  Hgvnt  of  I  G^«org4  JmekHni,BktoiiB<nsA. 
iTlngB  Bulk,    L.  H.  Phts.  BcvauB'  FHMtd 
Bwrictf .  Naw  OrimM. 
iphW.^Hulaj.  D.o.,^?™.  I  JohiiRDoh«ur,J<ffU*oaCII7. 


FieediDi 


REHOVALH  II 


I      Bmlgtit  UdIt.  Hew  Orli 

tvKlipuKin;  a  wllb  utlng  puUn;  S  noant  (Inelndlnr  boo* 
rmlnldsnofatherdsnainlaittani).    ToTAk  It.    Oaln,  MM. 
)  Kllng  pulon;   T  othen.     ToTAi.,  9).     LiciHTiATH,  aooa 

Bleu:  MlfeiBklw.    ToTAhl.OW.timlDdtiif  (TJibunt.    LaM,Cr. 
I  bf  prDfeulon ;  M  by  LatMr.    Total,  ISl. 
brdtath;  Mb^dlimbul:  16  byenMramnnleitlon.    TOTAI^US. 


.    IM  Babbatb  Scho 


I :  wr.   Lou.  sn. 

ehDrob,  M*v  0  ' 


.     -    .     ,  InNsv  Or1«ut),  — aaewOenlniJbelDKfonMd. 
IflHinEBl:  Deoeuad,  ons,  in  putonl  aarrloa. 
OBOAinZATIO^f,  — Th?chDrctiei(wllliUioa«of  Ifliriulppland  Taiu)  an  on 
Bourn  Wutebh  CannmiSOs.    Uany  of  tha  mloLiMn  an  mLHlonaila  of  Ih* 


■873.] 


Statistics.  —  Maine. 
MAINE. 


CttBaciiiB,          t 
Place  and  Name. 

Ui:<IaTEU,          ^ 

1 

1 

ca.  HEHB-Ba. 

Ma,  6. 1971. 

Admfd 

laji-n 

't-ri'i 

M 

1 

1 

1 

J 

f 

5 

H 

f!i!l 

j 

s 

Alibou  k  GuiKutd.  1811 
Mob,                        17SI 
iRmy,                     1903 
Al.iuider.                KU 
AXred.                       1781 

AiEhn^lkAnron.lHSO 
ABdorer,                      19r» 

Aihini,                     I«I7 
I'tlnwn,                  IMi 

*'"''™'We.i,        i»M 

Bildwid,                   1S3I 

■^^s,"'  ii 

BnnoB.     "      '         I9SS 
BMbtl.UI,                 TW 

»«*»«.      S 

PaVillon,  94; 
BlDcbam.                  lUo 
Blanch  ard,                U3S 
Bln^lll,                    ITIl 
Boothbaj,  in,          m 

'■       \-orUi.       I9JJ 
■'       BouUi,        WW 

fs     is; 

Backiport,                19M 
Borlluitoa,               IBH 
Ballon,                     ITM 
»     Oenlra,          17113 
OUaii.                       1B26 
&i.d«.  Elm  gt..    ist; 

^'""''""''wJl.h.lJS 
CkillKa.                    iW 

OamliSprloird,lSia 

IS-"'     is 

Coop«r.                     1928 
Contib  VIllacE,       IMU 

Ki...    is; 

W.S.Thompton.ij.'OO 

wS.',...„,'„.  » 

Nnnc. 

A.  Pholp.  Tinker.  p.», 

JuDH  B.  Boob,          >73 

Mou. 
Sewman  Bmylh,        M 

[Wm.  II.  Todd.  U.^0 
Dartd  Qarland,           '*» 
Andrew  J.  Uoiara.  p.a. 

^■,J;  «"'">.  "-i      ■» 
.TohnW.H.  Baker,     tH, 
[C.  A.  atone,  Licen.] 

B.  P.  WlHon,  a.i.       1\ 
.Scbnnlab  LlDsaln,  \  Ti 

0.  L.  Nutob,            '8 
^  H- BylnjMn,  p.a,  jM 

[K.E.Rmrfck,'UE«n.1 

^'as^mJ^''*'  ■ai 

S._A.H.rlo-,            •.. 
W.T.SI«p..r,....     -W 

.Yo  OrdinaHca. 

N.me. 
lSI.D-Sl0T.e.C(«>i.] 
dlf^ed  E.  iHi,            '39 

ff™o! 
(O.W.Laban,  M«fi,] 
AlbPTiltol..,.,,.        ''17 
O.  R.  lUcbardiDU,      'K 

lirnimttouaton.a...  'M 
llL-nry  B.  Eiart,           '09 

I 

1 

i 

1! 
1*1 

1 

•ai 

Tl 

: 

«9 

■71 

: 

'89 

11 

0( 
71 

m 

IH 

a 

I 
n 

! 

1»: 

191 

ID 

■a 

M 
6« 

u 

9 

«T 

3l>i 

ai* 

280 

1U« 

89 
Ml 

(ID 
Kl 

M 

1311 
■iU 

21 
43 

£ 
11 

M 

u 
■| 

1< 

i 

11 

ii 

1 

i; 

'i 

1 

j 

1 

[ 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

1 

0 

a 

0 

a 

0 
0 

( 
a 

0 

1 

\ 

1 
t 

1 

4 

B 
0 
0 

s 

0 

! 
8 

4 

1 

0 
TO 

0 

MO 

iia 

13» 

1 

70 

S 

IM 
40 

is 

loo 

M 

1 
1 

it 

[Jan. 


1873.] 


Statistics.  —  Maine. 


Plaa  and  Name.     £ 

MIHUTEU.          ■; 

. 

Kay  5,1872.  |l 

n!i^ 

R<MnoTali 

""1 

1 

1 

i 

II 

1 

! 

1 

11 

! 

1 

s 

Neveaalle.  let.         17M 

Newfleld,  W^tl,      1801 

N'>w  PortJand,  a.,  IHB 
JfewSbaron,            ISOl 
New  VlnejapJ.        1828 

Nonb  Tamonlh,    I90« 

Putca,              '        I8i^ 
Pirry,                     i«H 

^       1 

EMRland.— 
"  K  Portah.            178 

"  B«hel/                MO 
■  eiau  elreel,          a 
"  fil.Lawreoee  iL.  S58 
"  W.Oong.Cb.,      Na 

Powil,                       «  1 
rreifDa  lala,              HHa 
PitancUn.                   8..8 

Ssr'     si 

[S£^            in 

^=.  i 

Bnolh  Berwick,        IJoa 
S«>ih  Pari.,            isia 

i<[Bidt>h?*'                Iffili 
Blow  and  ChaUuun,  IMl 

JohnBaikell.i.i.      'SO 
Wm.F,Ob-r.             m 
a.  8.  Kemp.i.a.         'S» 
Weill agtoD  R.Oroii.'M 

Nod"." 
\a.  C.haah,  licnt.'] 

None. 

H,  W.Pope,  Zfctnl.J 
■a.  W.  Kelley.  ^funf.l 
W.  H.  Rand,  ....          T. 
[T.  M.  DuFle..  IfcCTiJ 
J.  a.  Irfavltl,  >.e.       m 
[0.  A.  Sione,  Ztoorf.} 

O.ArLiek_wood,...,T0 

Chaa.  L.  Qolld,  i.i.    >M 

JamuJ  Bell  1*      -6! 
None 

John  J  rarrnlhen     1 
W    ImiH  Fenn         » 

Bdwarrl  Y  H  ncka     -70 
Vb  el  H  WrlKht,       -M 
Oeorge  T  Pierce        '73 
SI  H  Wl  llanu          "SS 

[D  "v,'  Hardy  Zi«-.(  1 

Wm  O  CurtlK^ei      03 

BJw  P  Cutler  a  •     33 

B^DBn  M*  FWnk         03 
Qerb    RHn»«  .^To 
KtlH  Chap  nan  •■     V, 
A  b  t  Biubne  1  Liten 
II.  W  Km  r«n  .  .     M 

Tonuh  nE^AdwDB     M 

:DMe  au™"ticSi.] 

So  praicUiv. 
Tboa.K.  Braiuw,      'Bfi 

W^W^borr.a...    -48 

EiraN.  Smlli,  I.e.    T« 
A.  R.PIanier,  i.a.      <M 

J.  B.  Wheelirljbt;    'SI 

SaiD'1  Hopklna/a.!.'    '31 

&■,£':;•;:....  s 

•71 

'»4 
•86 

T 

7a 

■73 
4A 

71 

■7a 
t» 

64 

s 

11 

« 
3 

& 
11 

( 

8 
30 
b 

1 

1 

M 
3 
40 

at 
il 

lan 

36 

« 

4il 

s 

« 

1 

3S 
■7 

43 

K 

i 

tu 

00 

u 

H 
6'J 
ft 

48 

SU 

8 
13 

M 
47 

a; 

lu 

0 

a 

18 
24 

B 

8 

3 

4 
4 

1 

0 
0 

I 

I 
"1 

i 

! 

4 
4 

4 

4 
0 

i 

1 
■ 

t 

3 
0 

0 
0 

u 

0 
0 

0 

0 

3 
U 

0 
3 
0 

I 

I 
0 
0 

0 
0 

; 

1U 
40 

M 

180 
AS 

TO 

M 
M« 

« 

IIJ 

OKI 

8J 
IS 

'B 

46 
80 

136 

86 

Statistics.  —  Maine. 


[Jan. 


CHUICBEB. 

MWWTSM.          ^ 

Mbj  S,  1872. 

Adml'. 
1871-72 

m""' 

-| 

• 

i 

1 

1 

1 

I 

i 

1 

1 

1 

a 

j 

3 

a 

Topl^eld,  '                W 
Top.hiin,,  1.1.              7§e 
Trem'l&Mt.»«fBil  IX 

Ix-       £ 

&'.""""'■   S! 

Ya.ijlboro,                811 

WaldolwrD,  in,         iW 

Wnrren.ad,      '          SB 
Wiutilnirton,              817 
Wnwrford,                 7« 
Kortb,      686 
■WaterrlUo,                 BM 

■Weaibrook.  l.l.          7iK 

"    Warr'l'li'ch.,   Ml 

Whllneryllle,             ^ 
Wllion.                       BIS 
WindbHiii,                  743 

■WlS."4;                    Bif 
■Willi  prport,                  820 

■wl™7rt;                     T7S 
Woolwich.                 7M 
Yamioulb.  1-1,           79) 
Centra],   B.W 
Tork.I.t.                   MS 
"       id.                 1733 

jBTnu  K.  Umod,         ■«! 

J.^*^vlll,  .J.  1    TO 

EdwTe.  B^u^,         TO 
A,  H.  Tibbliw,  lActn: 
John  A.  OoagloM,      <2i 

"£■?■"-"■■■•■" 

D.  D.  Tappan.B.a,      "28 

%*;."""•■"■ " 

a.  L.  Bowler,  ..i.       '« 
W.VcrB««iieii,  ticea.' 

Lulhor  Wliwall,         'ST 

JohnDimiDorc.ij.  'M 

A^H.Jobnwn.i.i.    ■» 
Vm.  H.  Bolaur.        Tl 
[.  O.ThB)-er,  >j.      "M 

Bcob  J.  IbWii,        'M 

o«phftSm.'n  .  .  '■?) 

•7! 
70 

7; 

Oi 

* 
11 

7! 

41 

1 

111 

111 

2u 
iOS 

»6 

80 

180 
Bu 

IB» 

a: 

B 
31 

11 

• 

1 

0 

( 

3 

.: 

1 

i! 

; 

( 

11 

( 
1 
( 

i 

0 
0 

1 

in 
et 

100 
0 

ea 

IM 

W 

201 
70 
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OTUia  llaimma. 
Thonu  Adama.  Wlnilow. 


L'l  L.  Oould,  Beltael. 


Tbsol.  8«Di.,  BaUfOr. 
Bllirldga  Knlaht.UapleGroTa 
Jobo  K.  Lincoln,  Buigor. 
Levi  a.  Uanh.  Ban«>r. 
AlpheuB   B.   Packard.    Prof 

Bo  «d.  Coll.,  BmnBulck. 
Levi  L.  Paine.  Prut.,  Bangor 


OeorgB  J.  Plrree,  Porllanr 
Enach     Pond,     d.d..     I' 

TbMl.  Bciii.,Biinjor. 
J,  Eraru  Pond,  Hampden, 


Daniel  F.  Poller,  Topabam. 
J.  LorlncPratt.  Stroni. 
William  H.  Rand,  Bingham. 
Henry  Kichardion.  Qtread. 


Airied     L.     Bkli 


Prof.Boird. 
iner,     Foit- 


inrjr  Q,  Surer,  Oak  Hill. 


Blaphen  Tbnnton,  d.d-  See. 

Ualne  Hiai.  Boe..  Baanport. 

Kdnard  P.  Tbvliig.  PoctUnd. 

Alvan   Tobe;,    D.D.,    Boulh 


Richard     Woodhull.    Trea*. 


WUklMrJIdd of  labor. 

Aaher  Andenon.  Hiram. 
D.S.Atklni.  Albany. 


f.  Beiuoo.HewVUw- 


Joho  C.  Boala,  Wathlngum. 
John  W.  Brawnhm,  Enda^ 

AlbenBoahnalL  SoDlh  Shh 

ford. 
B.  P.  Butler,  Frankrort. 
TramanD.CIillda.Uuniuoiilh, 
Andrew  L.  Bmlrsw.Uedwst. 
Jaa.  H.Onalmera,  PalUd  and 

Iiland  Falb>. 
John     a.     CbatasBra,    Noath 

Thomu  U.  DaHea,  Orlud. 
John  BcoU  Copp,    Ueohiuiio 
Janua  H.  Oroib;,  'lini^n. 
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R.  H«Biy  DftTif,  Belfwt. 
lyadmie  X.  Bmrlo,  Barling- 

ton. 
Sdwwd  A.  Ford,  OreenTllla. 
B.  F.  Grant,  PMsadomkeag. 
Dmnlel  W.  Hardj,   PrMqae 

O.  B.  Harrington,  Qraenbtith 
and  Obunon. 

A.  Hasomna,  Marfthfleld  and 
WhttoejrfiUe. 

L.W.  HInks,  Canaan. 
Aaron  M.  Hlllt,  Bast  Madiaon. 
Aaron  M.  HoMm,  Sontb  Solon. 
Qeorge  W.  KeU«y,2d  ohoreh, 

Korwar. 
Qaorga  w.  LabawtOoop«r. 
Ckom  C.  Lamb,  Mew  Vlna- 

jaid. 

B.  F.  Laavltt.  Wllllaton  ohap- 
•1,  Portland. 


HoraM  O.  Laavitt,  Hiram. 
Be^J.  B.  If  errill,  Bingham  and 

the  Forke. 
J.  Lewis  Merrill,  Farmington 

Falls. 
John  N.  HcLoney,  Trenton 

Narrows. 
Nicholas  Pearse,  Albany. 
George  T.  Pierce,  West  ch., 

Portland. 
Tmman  B.  Perry,  Sweden. 
Howard  W.  Pope,  1st  ehoreh, 

Norway. 
Thomas  H.  Rich  (resident), 

LewistoD. 
Wm.  M.  Salter,  Mt.  Desert, 
Ferd.  8.  Sohenck,  Freedom  ft 

Dresden. 
Richard  B.  Snell,  Stenben. 
Charles  N.  Blnnott,  Bailey's 

Island* 


John  E.  Smith,  Albany. 

Wm.  B.  Spear,  Moose  Hirer. 

Thomas  L.  Springer,    Free- 
dom. 

Benjamin  Steams  (resident), 
Lovell. 

Richard  8.  Stanley  (resident), 
Lewiston. 

M.  D.  Stone.  Oasoo. 

(Clarendon  A.  Stone,  Brewer 
Hill  and  Bast  Orrlngton. 

Daniel  Stover,  Brooksvilie. 

Arthur  H.  Tebbetts,  Blaehill 
and  Washington. 

Wm.  N.  Todd,  North  Belfisst. 

John  H.  Wyckoff,  Northfleld. 

Wm.  Veenschoten,  Whiting. 
Twenty  of  the  above  are 

flrom  the  Bangor  Theological 

Seminary. 


SUMMARY.— CBURCBBa:  59  with  pastors;  01  with  acting  pastors;  80  vacant  (indndlng  80 
snppUad  by  licentiates  or  ministers  of  other  denominations).    Total,  330.    Gain,  none. 

MmarsBS :  88  pastors :  81  acting  pastors ;  88  others.    Total,  177.    Licentiates,  68. 

OemcH  MufBBBs:  5,890  males;  18,400  females.  Total,  10,810,  including  8,872  absent. 
Loaa.S47. 

ADDinoiia  m  1871-3 :  687  by  profession :  363  by  letter.    Total,  700. 

RsMOTAXa  ni  1871-3 :  883  by  death ;  413  by  dismissal ;  0  by  exoommnnioation.    Total,  784. 

BAPrmia  in  1871-3:  378  adult;  131  infknt. 

In  Sabbath  Schools  :  30,007.    Loss.  1,888. 

BmiTOLBBT  COHTBiBOTiOMB  (300  churchcs  contributing,  304  last  year):  $41,083,  —  an  in- 
crease of  $6,064.  Of  the  contributions,  $16,000  was  for  Home  IClsstons ;  $1,800  Am.  Homo 
Miss.  Soe.;  $23,000  for  Foreign  Missions,— of  which  $1,000  for  Mission  SchooU;  $800  for 
!>  Woman's  Board ;  $300  for  Mexico,  Burope,  etc. ;  $4,000  for  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion; $3,000  Am.  Bible  Society;  $600  Am.  Bducatlon  Society:  $3,000  American  Tract 
Society;  $1,200  Seamen;  $600  Am.  Colonisation  Society;  $460  Am.  Congregational  Asso- 
ciation ;  $803  Am.  Congregational  Union.  Thir^-nine  churches  are  officially  stated  to 
have  made  no  contribuUons. 

GHANGBS.  ^  Chitbchbs  :  yew,  ~  Mansfield.    Dropped  flrom  the  list,  —  Lubec. 
MiifUTBBS :  Ordinations,  3  pastors,  4  without  installation.    Installations,  8.    Dismlisals,  10. 
Deceased,  3  without  charge. 

OBOANIZATION.  —Fourteen  Associations  of  Ministers.  Fourteen  County  Conferences  of 
churches  united  In  a  General  CoifFSBSNCB,  which  also  Includes  two  New  Hampshire 
churches  (Gorham  and  Shelbume),  and  one  of  Now  Brunswick  (St.  Stephen). 
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CH.  MEXB^RB. 

Aug.  81, 1873. 

^        .   .. 
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Admt'd 
1871-73. 


Removals 
1871-73. 
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BAPT. 

71-73. 


§ 

QU 
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fiahimore, 


1866 


C.  P.  Osborne,  a.p.     >65|>72|  64|  65|l09|  14|  4l  6 


0|  l|  3|  0|  4|  Ol  6I2IO 


Othzb  Mnt istebb.  —  None. 

COXTBIBOTIOHS.  —  CURREirrBXPEIfBEB,  $3,081;  FOREIOH  MiSBIOlfS,  $128 ;  Home  MUBIOHB, 

1270;  Other  ObJecU,  $2,600.    The  church  edifice  is  of  stone;  Value,  $40,000 :  SitUngs,  400. 
CHANGBS.  —  None  in  list.    Gain  of  members,  6.    Loss  in  Sabbath  School,  7. 
ORGANIZATION.  — Ck>nneoted  with  the  Gehebai.  Abbociation  of  New  Jebbxt. 
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Dnibory,  W.Cong.   B43 

"      Payaon,       18S" 
Eaalon,            Unknown 

Eiiremont,  Goulh.     IBl 

g^gVco^.,5|' 

ETorelt,  ^                 IM 

Faltbaven,                176 

Zail  SlTor.  lit.         ISI 

"      Central,        1U 

FalmonUi,  l.i.          ITO 

FmL       183 

North.     193.. 

"         W»qnolt,184 

Gardner,  1.1.            IIK 

'•<Jtlh.M«no.,     1S« 
QUI,                          17K 
Qloneoter,  Weal,   171 

;;    H«'hor,Ev.,    ISM 

Oraflon'                   ITS 
"    SaunderiTllleaM 

■'        '  Wbii,      11> 

■'    Hooaalanic,  181 
OteenOeld,  l.t,         17&< 

t£^  iii 

Oroveland,               ITS 

Hallto.,""""'       1^ 
Hwoillon,                171 

HanKji,  "         "''ill 

Edwin  Leonard.         'SI 
Jnnalbui  Edwiirdu,    '4S 
Chu.  S.  Br«>ks.p.e.>«> 
R.O™wford,D.D.,    '10 
William  0.  Reed.       TO 

K.t.'i.i;':i.i  ■« 

J.W.C.Plke.tp.     IB 
William  T.Brigga,    '46 
J.  G._^WIlaon.  a.p.      'H 

EllaaNxaon.  a.p.        'sa 
J.  W.  Haloj,  a.p.       '«» 

ifRBgrgeaa,  «.p.     '60 
An.tln  Dodge,  a.p,     'OT 
Aaron  U.Collonr      '40 
B«™jT.e=elye,».r..,'46 

EdMD  J.  Moors,  a,p.  "81 

Edwird  C.  BwSi^'''  'K 
Abljah  Slowell,  i-p.  '44 
D.  Allen  Morebonae, '» 
Alhcrt  Bryant,            ■U 

Wllll™W.Adani.,'M 
Mi-:b.el  Bumham,      TO 
Ucnry  K.  Craig,         'W 

Jaa.K.  CiMblngVpi  "a 
Henry  U.Tyler. 
Leverett  W,  Spring,  tM 

Chsrle.  Jooea,            '3a 
Luther  Keene             'M 
Joalfd.  Merrill,  tp.     '4J 

Cbarlee' Beeober.       '44 
D.DMsMarab,         -88 
B.  S.  Potter,  a.p,        '43 

None. 
R.  Wlllard  Segnr,      '63 
W.  B.  Tee1;a.p.      IBM 
Townaend  Walker,    '44 
John  H.  Wlndwr,      -W 
Alvan  J.  BatM,          '49 

Henry  H.Olde,           'T: 

AJSb'dB"»rpM,>.p.'ll 
W.S.  Kimball,      'WM 

Kdw.  F.  Blodgfltt,      'U 

EdiZiS.DWiSiS;  '4 

WHUamA.Fotoea,     '6 

0.  W.  Allen,  a.p.       1 
T.D.P.atone,;.p.     •« 
S.  L,  Bgckwood,  a-p.'^ 

1 

"li 

'M 

T 

V 

t 
t 

■e 

14 
44 

36 

i 

61 

a 
1^ 

HI 

si 

B» 
SO 

a 

] 

T 
3 
T 
18 

Id 

& 

15 

6 
IT 
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1 

1 

eo 

ITS 
30 
OS 

"? 

Bfl 
14! 

1» 

s 
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si 

aii 
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a 
it! 
"■ 

b; 

*l 
s 
sa 

e 

IS 

46 

16 

3 
2 

; 

■ 

1 

i 

1  3 
10  1 

1; 

10 

0 

0 
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I 

I 

0 

i 

u 
a 

i 
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1 
1 

: 
■ 

i 

s 

2 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

! 

D 

« 
0 

a 

0 

1 

0 
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:  \ 

\    61 

I 

I 
I 

B    3 

a 

1 

8 

I    1 

4    0 

to 

90 
SO 

TO 
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lOB 
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ISO 

376 

so 

70 

3Aa 
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MI 
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Statistus.  — Massachusetts. 


FUMUdSBID*.      1 

Name. 

\ 

r" 

Jan.  1, 1872. 

I^T 

1871. 

-1 

1 

4 
1 

1 

- 

I 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

awd-rlck,l.lCmlT.I7M 

■■    OmwrtTUte,lM7 
Bamrd,                  1733 
Bwleb,                  1747 

Bsverfalh,  Weil,       739 
"    Kut,               744 
;;   Cenlre.           S3: 

Hawlcy,  UUEut,"  771 

Blnrt«o,EF.Con.,l»il 
ao°br(»fc.3d.           lail 

BnnUDgton,  lit.       17IS 

-           M,        IRW 

Hrle  FHk,               I8S3 

turrence,  Cswr.il,  947 
"          Contril,    81^ 

I«e.                             STU 
LelceHer.IatCoDg.   721 

«r™i.,.,.      15 

Low.l1,l«C<ing.,     I» 

::  fflST"-*S 

Ijnn,  1.4.                 saa 
^  Onlml.                 MO 

•<  Xorth.         '        wa 

r,yimaeld.C™.KT.   710 

Ukldea,  lit,                B4S 
Vnnchetter.Or.CoII.  71 B 
llMrfeW.                      938 
Marblebead,  Irt,        DM 
M.'        9iS 

E.W.  Merrill,  •.p.    "BB 

Alfi^^E.  Triw"'    ■«« 
O.H.Wbilney,ii.p.   ^J 

John  P.'skeclo.           '» 

None. 

Kphl^im  Fl"'l,  I..D.    'B7 
.Vo  public  leniat. 

l>miel'j,Bli«"''^'  'BS 
Henry  S.  Keliey.       '83 

JohD*I.  R^T'iuk,      >B7 

Perlcy  B.Darti,         VI 

Benjiunln  Howe,         '46 
Joi.  PecUiiun,a.p.     >4;I 

A^P^Stanrtn,              'M 

rheod°reT.UaoW.'W 

Imot  H.  tJoolld'ge;     '67 

Edward  a.  Porter,     'B8 
H.J.  BlchBrdMn,     -Bo 
Henry  B.  C«itef,       W 

Albert  I.  Uutton,        -83 

John  M.QneDsl        >S7 
K.B.Fo.W>r.D.D.,      '41 
CbBilei  D.  Burowi,  71 
Oireo  etreet,               '«i 
(.-better  L.  Ouihmin,  'CD 

Stephen  K,  UenuBn,   'U 
A^cn  H.  Currier,      "BS 
W.  P.tte™oi.,..p.      lO 

>U?Br  P.  ametwD,     '71 
[Bcob  Uuod,  i.p.        'i» 

E,  A..LawTiuice,  M,'0.'9) 

70 
■70 

70 
"70 

ta 

«7 

t» 

-71 
42 

72 

» 

57 

■as 
>(. 

67 
•06 

71 
3> 

M 

40 
10 

32 

30 
« 

10! 

X 

«l 

4 

34 

IB5 

ai 

303 

18: 
m 

35 

SO 

sa* 
" 

141 
B4 

SS 

1 
1 

iS 

4« 
209 

u 

130 
67 
SO 

269 

1 

2W 

31 

47 

4o: 

283 
IM 

.S3 

.SB 
IIM 

s: 

3 

2 
30 

43 
S3 

70 
6. 

32 
23 

■ 

b 
s 

3 

0 
D 

1 

16 
11 
1 

2 

3 
0 

2 

1 
B 

3 
2 

0 
0 

6 
V 

0 

4 

■ 

24 
0 
0 
2 
X 

M 

0 

4 

4 

3i 

2 
2 
2 
& 
1 

0 
2 

2 

a 

0 
2 

2 

2 
3 

3 
0 
0 

2 
3 

1 

; 

It 

2 

3 
D 
10 
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10 
0 
12 

3 
0 

1! 
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1 

i 
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0 

1 

0 
0 

3 
11 

0 

i 

B 
0 

2 
2 
0 
2 

i 

( 
0 

I 

0 
0 

0 

D 
0 

! 
2 

1 

I 

3 

33 

22 

33 

IW 

SB 
03 

123 

1 

73 

M 

133 

IBO 
233 

ii: 

lU 

Sfatistics. — Masioekuselts. 


EJan. 


Flue  and  Nams.     | 

Ka=.a.               1 

■ 

Jun.l.lBW. 

Admfd 

[temoTol* 

BAPT.ia 

i 

i 

1 

1 

j 

I 

1 

1 

li 

1 

1 

'i 

,■1 

Wsr^nn,                     IIU3 

M.r1bon.'.tlt...       ISM 

Mmrthfluld.  Ill,        1M2 

■■      ad,Ea.l,       IMS 

Meaileid,MO<.Dg,  1M3 

Medfori.  lit  Tr."    1833 

"      MviUo,         IMT 

r    "      Wuit,            187S 

'■•S"ji.«:  !S 

"      Village,        ISJS 
Molroae,                    IMS 
Methp™,  liU           17*1 
Hlddleboro',  HI.      18M 

"       Ceutral,     IMT 
MWiilcaeld,              ITK 

SillbJ.'lvl'Au'""'   IW 

iiilrcong.,  lis 

■•    John  Kliot.  80.186* 
Seedh'm,  WrI  laley  .ITM 

"         Norlh.      190T 
•■       I'adftj,     1W1 

Hewbuiy,  1«,          1»»S 

'■    ByfieW,       IIM 

HeTbjirjpor.,li'ai,lTBi 

"   BellcilllB,    Vta 

x     Uill  Blver,  im 
VewBalBm,              IMft 

"    Kllol,              1»U 

"    Hortt  vm.  '  ISM 

'■    NcwtooTlUe,  IMS 

•'    HlglUaiidi,      ISTl 

Horfolk,                    IB3g 

KorthunWoii,  1.1,  1«6- 

NorthbridM.  Ill,     178i 
'■  Wbltlnivl  lie,  1834 

&SSr    S 

Edward'o^lth,'    Tl 
W.  nailewood,  a.p.  "BO 

jkioMT.  Wrt>:;itam, '11 
Solon  Cobb,                 IB 

■"(rnVd^SBoforf.        ^ 

Eph^lliddrafB-P-'li 
H.  t.  Kdward..  a.p.  V, 
Blllo  H.  Urake.           -OS 
CtaarlffiH.  Pierce,      'M 
I.iieUnH.Fniry,        -mi 
8.0,Keoa.ll,  "        ■** 
Oeo.  A.  I>DtnuIi,        -OD 
JlaoyFawltrr,             '^2 
AlbertK.Teele.         '44 
Albert K.Teole.a.p,  '14 
Charles  B.  Bumner,    1>S 
Kdwnrd  Notion,         "64 

Wm.  B.OrecBe.a-p.|ii 

a!'h.  Qg^nlTn-o"^'  'M 
UutbewCJuJleii.    TS 
Theodore  C.Jurome,  "72 
WIHbim  B.  Bond, 
IL.Wtlblngton.D.D.ns 
1  Omar  W.  Fobnm,  '72 

David  KaaUnan,  B.p.  '40 
Daniel  L.l^lrbe^,      '47 
Henry  J,  Patrick.       'H 
J.ff  .WellmaD,  aj3.,  >M 
Calrtn  CoUer,             'i: 

J«.e  K^Bnigg,         V. 
Wllllimi  8.  l^nvlll,   'V. 

KUBbBO-Cobb^  '      1* 
RufTi.C.FlBgg,          T 

Junes  W^lla.Bp!  '  '4 
JnhnE.Tbur.ion,     'b 
Henry  A.  St«*ea«,     IM 

i 

•TO 
■« 

tu 

■BS 

ei 

•Of 

-72 
■M 

se 

7I> 
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71 

11 

'* 
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a; 

31 

2 
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Ml 
201 

U7 

IW 
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in 
lei 
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2G 
16 
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1ft] 

Bf 
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5BJ 
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2! 
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10 
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IH 
30 

? 
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•1 

SB 
3> 

si 
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11 

•i 
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« 
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1) 
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l( 
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IB 
H 

a  a 

1    B 

4    % 

0  B 

8  B 

1  6 

a  0 

0  0 

4    S 
»    D 

1  » 

9  S 

1    9 

1    3 

1  a 

6    3 
6    S 

4  0 

110 

3  4 

5  4 

aw 

1     0 

1    I 

MO 

4  4 

5  B 

u  s 

• 

■  i 

0  a 

0  T 

1  & 
0  s 

OIU 

0  s 

1  3 
OIB 

j 

0 
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w 

1S» 
IW 

tw 

ire 

ITB 
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ItO 
lOb 
lU 

'5 
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BO 
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re 
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Statistics, — Massachusetts. 


Haie  aod  SoniB.     5. 

ICnomaa.         ,6 

Kama.               | 

3 

OH.  mmn'Ra. 

1871. 

^1871. 

1871 

1 

a 

1 
1 

j 

i 

H 

^ 

J 

s 

i 

e 

' 

1 

1 

1 

'-    Bo,  CaiDpellD.lBST 
"    Poner.  Bv.,     ISSO 
».B™kflaM,l.t,  116a 

Nortiifl'ld.Tr.  Cong.  1 8£^ 
Konb  ICeiHllog,       I71D 
Nation,                     ISM 

""'^^'CtnVr.'l,      18« 
Ori«n«,  ttaal,          irie 
Oil.,                       int) 

TiJioei',  lit.              nw 

p'alHdV,                   1713 

PcUiam.                    18S7 

"     I'artar4sllle,I8T0 

rolcnharn,               l»a3 
PUIIlpaleB,               ITSA 

■<         3d,              S4e 

"         floolh,        MO 

Palnfleld.                   7H 

PlT0.1h,ad,96Qth,    758 

:S!„teff-Sl 

Prluoalon.  lat.G^tre,  TU 

Rahoboth,                   7ai 
Ht»re,                       8'J« 

BodiealBr.'cerlre,     703 
Nojlb,      7M 
Roekpon,  lii,            754 
IbKiley,                      839 
Boyalaton,  lal,           1m 
W,  HoDtb,  817 
Rntlaad,                     79) 
Salam.  Tabeniagle,   n2H 
;|    South,                73; 

BaJlab-r.  K^ky  Hill,   71* 
SasdlaLld,  '         '  756 
8H.dwl=ll.'                   M9 

B»kPok'.  (and  E«>1 
Pro(ldenM,R.I.)183! 

"         XaUa,      KM 
Sbnbwn,;                UBi 

Nona. 
3"B:i>iB».oU^    "hi 
Thandorc  .1.  Clark,    ^42 

lua.  p.  Bliby.B.p.     tVS 
ja^nH.  SamJaa,       '47 

The°A,L.«e,fcp.  '4( 
1).  M.  Fullerlon,         >«" 
Thonai  L.  KUli,        te 
«™^^N.Anibonr,'5* 
WltnS^  K.  Vaill,       W 
a"""*/.  Ollbert,     '4J 

n""*: 

iKlo.BanimipV-V 
Sam'l  Harrl.oD.  a.p.  'SB 
Tbomas  Crowlher,     '87 
aoloinan  Cluk,  a.p.    '41 

Geo.  A.  Tewkibory, '« 

John  C.  LabaMS.         '93 
ESraaluiUaltby.a.p.  ■24 
Wm.  A.  Thompaua.  IW 

°yB:^H!'B"U.        SS 
JobnP.CutbniBo,      "Bo 
WalWr  RIcD,  a.  p.      ■ft'i 
H»a^ryCamiBiD(t.,      '61 

IMw."s'.  Aturood,       'M 

»£.■:"•'■ 

Fred.  Uinard,  a.p.     Ill 
Vo  pubiio  Brdiwinm. 

T'^%.iioWe°'''    'W 

Uaa/n  Noble,  Jr.        *» 
A.  V.  .Mar.h,              'm 
Rdward  E.Lamb,      'if> 
BdBUSd  Daw-,        W 

■08 
70 

71 
'M 

i 

'08 

■99 

■71 
70 

■an 

7i 

7; 
■w 

70 
•M 

7U 

'64 
'OS 

V3 

■an 

'38 
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l«9 

89 
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33! 
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an 
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39 
Gi 
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811 
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8S 
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Itl 
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31 
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31 
28 
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Statistics.  —  Massachusetts. 


[Jan. 


CncBciiEs.         "S 
riieemd^ame.     | 

":::  i 

i 

--■-;;» 

c:" 

Itamo..!. 

-i 

1 

j 

1 

1 

I 

i 

\ 

j 

\ 

u 

if 

1 

Bhirlcy,  Village,      ISM 

"No..winterHlll.  M* 
Boulhboro',  Pll'm,     931 

BooiIirXV,  in,     7« 

"       Falla.lil,   SM 
aeoihwlek,                 17: 

B!lrtl.ga«id.  m,       ^ 

■'      Ollm,            830 
"      Hotltb                U2 

;;   N-i^l^^,^  U 

"      CJaofordM.,    8iv 
Bterlinf,                     Ma 
Hlockbrldge,              7* 

BUnchun,             '     7% 

Bndburj.linlan,       Mi 
Bnodcrliid,               718 

euuo,,,i,t.'            -ai 

'I'saDton,  1>I,  Weat,  e37 

"    TrIn.Cone.,     IB!) 
"    Window,           837 
"  K>.Coii(..Sut,  BU 
"  Un.WhillDDlen,  M8 

TewLbur^,               73i 
ToUa^X'  '"'■  "^"''  W 

si'™*'    s 

Uibrlige,                   780 
Waki^fleld,                  M6 

Wi.r<>,l>t.                16 
•'      Knai,                Hit, 

"      Wen,        Ma 

Warwick  .Tr.CoDK..  Vlii 

Wateno'a.PhlUlpi,  BS6 
Way  land,                   «» 
Wib'lrr.                    IU)I 
Wclllleot,lal,             7!10 
■■        !U.eootb,   833 
W«ndfH,Cfflilre,lal,  774 

K,tt;:s;'i.,,  ;s 

^VeaUleld,  l*t,            f,V» 

Elinor  Djer.          "S* 
JobnP.Waleon.a.p.'Ol 

WIIUi^'s.H^Ulf  * 
William  U.  Pleiuin,  tK 

J,  HenryBUii,          'N 
Gcortieic.rii^r,      -M 
Ki=h.rdKnlgh<,         W 

Timoihy  Lyman,  a.p.'ao 

Edward  A.  Reed,       Tl 
Liitt.urH.CoD.,         •« 
B.O.Buck'gham.D.D.  'S7 

Stephen  llarrli.  B.p.  '01 
Mllw.0.etebblDa*.p.|W 

B .  Conwliiu  Uuoker,  'M 

Nooe! 

Pbllaodar  Tljur«lon,  ■« 
D..ld  l^k,                'M 

Henry  W.  Joua',*'  '  '» 

i-boa.  T.  lUchmond,  ItS 
J  Enurtu.  Uallby.      >M 

Uoi'Di'V  blakero'l).,  <$» 

Fred.A.It»d,B.p.,  '« 

Uwli  BabiD,  D.  P.,    '311 
d.  Fmnkllii  French,   'H 

JameiQ.  ?tlu,           'M 
Oca.  B.  Uorai,  a.p.    •« 

K.  KlDhard»n.  i.p. 
J.  K.  M.  Wnght.        %S 
ThomaaaaCe,      -M 
ChurlHlCBIIu.  '      >5e 

Xoin. 

5ir,:i'^'\?-i^'Sof'  z 

A.B.f.Perklni.  u.o.,  i« 

Edwoni  B.  Bufrtt,   W 

/.S.Baitheld«r.         'lA 
BamuFl  Falrley,          -W 
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Idward  Abbott,  A  ill  Editor 
CongTegaXionaiittt      Oam^ 

brldgepott. 
Jaiq«  Alkaa,  Charlntown. 
Otaren  E-  AJlen,  Kait  Bomsr- 

tllta. 
Kareiia  Am«,  Baperlntaod- 

ail  Btats  luduiulal  School, 


Ab)]ita  It.  Baker,  d.d.,  1 

HsiDcr  BWTOwa.  Andovar 

Willlani  Barrowi,  d.d..  1 

Cong.l'ob.  Society,  Bill' 

John     Baacom,   Prof.,]   1 


Wamn   H.  Baaman,  North 

Had  ley. 

William  A.  Beuton,  Uoitoa.' 
Iiaao  Bird,  Ureal  Burlsg- 
Charlea  ¥.  Bradley,  Booth 
Ullton  P.  Braman,  D.D.,  Dao. 
Wlllard   Bricham,  Wlncban. 

Am  BuUird.Bec.  Cong.  Pab. 

soolely.  Boilon. 
Daniel  C.  Burt,   New   Bed- 

Wllllem  Bnihnell,  KJ>.,  pby- 


CheSiS 


NalhaDtel      Co(iwell,     Yat- 

Henry  C'ooley,  Brriiufiald. 
Wlllian     If.    C  ro^  M.D., 
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Statistics.  — '  Massachusetts. 


[Jan. 


John   P.  CowlM,    Principal 

Yonng    Ladios    Beminaryi 

Ipswich. 
Samael    W.  Oozzonf,  D.D., 

Ktfadville. 
Josiah  D.  Crosby,  Aahbnm- 

ham. 
Joseph  W.  CroM,  "West  Boyl- 

eton. 
Preston  Oammings,  Leicester. 
ChristophcrOashlng,  d.d.  Sec. 

Am.  Cong.  Union,  Boston. 
Elijah  Demood,W6Stl>oro<igh. 
Henry  M.  Dexter,  D.D.,Bditor 

of  CongregatioruUitt,  Bos- 

ton. 
Beqjamin  Bodge,  Vo.  Abing- 

ton. 
George  T.  Dole,  Btockbridge. 
Isaac  Danham,  Brtdsrewater. 
CalTln  Darfee,D.D.,  Williams- 

town. 
LnciuB  B.  Eastman,  Boston. 
Alfred  Emerson,  Lancaster. 
William  T.  Enstis,  Jr.,  pastor 

of    Kemorial    (Ind.)    ch., 

BpHngfleld. 
Lutner  Fnmham,   Sec.  Gen. 

Theol.  Library,  Boston. 
Warren  0.  Hiske,  Oharlton. 
James  Fletcher,  Prln.  Acad., 

Groton. 
Andrew  B.  Foster,  Orange. 
Robert  W.  Fuller,  Stowe. 
Wakefield  Gale,  Basthampton. 
Ebeneser  Gay,  Bridgewater. 
Edward  J.  Giddings,  Housa- 

tonic. 
George  H.  Gonld,  d.d.,  Wor- 

cester. 
Kathaniel  H.  Grifiln,  teacher, 

William  stown. 
Charles  Hammond,  Principal 

Academy,  Monson. 
Btedman    W.    Hanks,    Bec'y 

Am.  Seamen's  Friend  Socie- 
ty, Cambridge. 
Bewail  Harding,  Anborndale. 
Kli    W.    Harrington,    North 

Beverly. 
Phineas  C.  Headley,  Boston. 
L.  Itos  Hoadley, 
Bimon  L.  Hobbs,  Swing. 
Edwin  B.  Hodgman,  West- 
ford. 
Amos  Holbrook,  Douglas. 
Sidney  Holman,  Goshen. 
Isaac  F.  Bolton,  Everett. 
Francis  Homes,  teacher,  Co* 

chesset. 
Edward   W.  Hooker,    D.D., 

Btockbridge. 
Henry  B.  Hooker,  d.d.,  Sec, 

Mass.  H.M.  Soc'y,  Boston. 
Samuel  D.   Hosmer,    Ando- 

▼er. 
William  A.  Houghton,  Berlin. 
John   C.   Hutchinson,    Rich- 
mond. 
Alexis  W.  Ide,  West  BCedway. 
Bam'l C.'Jackson,  d.d.^AssIs. 

Sec.  Mass.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Andover. 
H.  G.  Jesap,  Amherst. 
Geo.  B.  Jewett,  d.d.,  Salem. 
John  E.  B.  Jewett,Pepperell. 
Caleb  Kimball,  Med  way. 
Matthow  Kingmao,  Amhent. 


Benjamin  Labaree,  i>J>,f  West 
Roxbury. 

Isaac  P.  Langworthy,  Bec'y 
Am.  Cong.  Assoc,  Boston. 

Amos  E.  Lawrence,  Stock- 
bridge. 

John  Lawrence,  Reading. 

Robert  F.  Lawrence, 

Aretas  G.  Loomis,  Greenfield. 

Chas.  D.  Lothrop,  Amherst. 

Leonard  Luce,  westford. 

Ephm.  Lyman,  Northampton. 

Wm.  A.  Mandell,  Cambridge. 

Elihn  P.  Marvin,  d.d.,  Editor 
of  NewB^  Boston. 

Anson  McLoud,  Topsfleld. 

Charles  M.  Mead,  Prot,  Ando- 
ver. 

W.  H.  McGlflfert,  Pittsfleld. 

James  B.  Miles,  Sec.  Am. 
Peace  Society,  Boston. 

Rodney  A.  Miller.  Worcester. 

Simeon  Miller,  South  Deer- 
fleld. 

Chas.  L.  Mills,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Eli  Moody,  Montafftte. 

Sardis  B.  Morley,  Pittsfleld. 

Charles  F.  Morse,  Phlllipston. 

M.  A.  Munson,  Huntington. 

Ebenezor  Newhall,  Cam- 
brldgeport. 

Daniel  P.  Noyes,  Secretary 
Home  Evang.,  Boston. 

Calvin  E.  Park,  tidier,  West 
Boxford. 

Edwards  A.  Park,  D.D.,  Prof., 
Andover. 

Henry  W.  Parker,  Prof.,  Am- 
herst. 

Ebenezer  G.  Parsons,  teacher, 
Byfleld. 

Francis  B.  Perkins,  Bee.,  N.E. 
Branch,  American  (N.  Y.) 
Tract  Soc,  Boston. 

Jonas  Perkins,  Bralntree. 

Austin  Phelps,  D.D.,  Prof., 
Andover. 

Winthrop  H.  Phelps,  South 
i::gremont. 

Lebbeus  B.  Phillips,  Groton. 

John  Pike,  d.d.,  Rowley. 

Jeremiah  Pomeroy,  South 
Doerfleld. 

Thomas  S.  Potwln,  Amherst. 

Francis  G.  Pratt,Mlddleboro*. 

Henry  Pratt,  Dudley. 

Miner  G.  Pratt,  8ec.,Andover. 

Augustine  Root,  Belchertown. 

William  L.  Ropes,  Librarian, 
Andover. 

EzeklelRusselI,D.D.,Holbrook 

Baalis  Sanford,  East  Bridge- 
water. 

Enoch  Sanford,  Raynham. 

Wm.  H.  Sanford,  Worcester. 

Daniel  F.  Savage,  Charlemont. 

P.  A.  Schwarz,  Missionary, 
Greenfield. 

Julius  H.  Seelye,  d.d.,  Prof., 
Amherst. 

L.  Clark  Seelye,  Prof.,  Am- 
herst. 

Alexander  J.  Sessions,  Brook- 
line. 

Horace  S.  Shaploigh, 

Wm.  S.  Smith,  West  Newton. 

Egbert  C.  Smyth,  dj>.,  Prof., 
Andover. 


Chas.  V.  Spear,  Prin.  loati- 
tute,  PltUfield. 

W.  S.  Btockbridge,  Andover. 

Royal  B.  Stratton,  Worcester. 

Increase  N.  Tarboz,  d.d., 
Soc.  Am.  Education  Society. 
Newton  or  Boston. 

Jno.  Tatlock,  LI..D.,  Pitlaileld. 

John  L.  Taylor,  d.d..  Prof. 
Theol.  Bern.,  Andover. 

Josiah  T.  Temple,  Framing- 
ham. 

Edward  P.  Tenney,  Lowell. 

James  P.  Terry,  South  Wey- 
mouth. 

J.  Henry  Thayer,  Prof.,  An- 
dover. 

Wm.  M.  Thayer,  Sec.  Han. 
Temp.  Alliance,  Franklin. 

Joseph  Tracy.  D.D.,  Sec. 
Mass.  Cotonlsation  Boo., 
Beverly. 

George  Trask,  Anti-Tobaooo- 
nist,  Fltchburg. 

Belah  B.  Treat,  Sec.  A.  B.  C. 
F.  M»  Boston. 

James  Tufts,  Monson. 

William  Tyler,  Aubumdale. 

Wm.  B.  Tyler,  d.d.,  Prof., 
Amherst. 

John  A.  Vinton,  Winchester. 

Daniel  W.  Waldron,  Boston. 

James  W.  Ward,  Lakeville. 

F.  A.  Wa-fleld,  Globe  Village. 

Aaron  Warner,  dj>..  Am* 
herst. 

Israol  P.  Warren,  DJ>.,  New- 
ton Centre. 

Albert  Watson, 

John  Whitney, 

Daniel  Wight,  Natick. 

Edwin  S.  Williams,  Andover. 

Francis  W.  Williams,  Boston. 

John  Wood,  Dls.  Sec  Am. 
Tract  Soc,  Wellesley. 

Jon.  B.  Woodb ridge,  D.  D., 

Samuel  Woodbury,  Natick. 

Chas.  L.  Woodworth,  Agent 
Am.  Missionary  Aasocla- 
tion,  Boston. 

Isaac  R.  Worcester,  Editor 
Mlationary  Serald,  Au- 
bumdale. 

Bphraim  M.  Wriglit,  Bast- 
nampton. 

LiCEiTTiATES,   with  date  of 
licensure. 

Benjamin  B.  Adams,  1870. 
Frederick  H.  Allen,  1878. 
WilUam  J.  Bartlett,  1871. 
Thomas  R.  Beeber.  1871. 
WilUam  B.  Boles,  1880. 
L.  Payson  Broad,  1872. 
Charles  H.  Brooks,  1872. 
Joshua  Buffum,  1882. 
Edward  P.  Butler.  1872. 
John  M.  Chapin,  1871. 
Charles  T.  OoUlns,  1870. 
Joseph  Cook,  1887. 
Edward  P.  Crowell,  Prof.,  Am- 
herst. 
Henry  M.  Dexter,  1800. 
George  S.  Dodge,  1871* 
Charles  F.  Dole,  1871. 
James  D.  Eaton,  1871. 
Joseph  B.  Vlffc»9 1886. 
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Frsdoick  A .  Haod,  UTO. 
Wlinani  8.  BowUuid,  im. 

J.  A.  Kaiiw.  ISIO. 
HaDTT  SMOKini,  ISTl. 
JaMa  R.  KUboaro,  im. 


Hmaa  H.  Idavltl,  IRTI. 
-  -  Usdilir.  irti. 

t  Ll*anBon,  UT3. 

OaoTie  S.  Lav*)07,  ISTl. 


ObarlM  ManadDf,  im. 

aiehard  H.  Hathar,  Prof., 


Cbarlai  W.  Patkbnnt.  1SII. 
BenlamlD  P.  Parwu.  1ST3. 
W.SlmirlPhelpi.lffri. 
Edward  E.  Ramon,  ISn. 
Andrew  3.  Itocvn,  IHB. 
JoHph  H.  Bawyn-,  IVTS. 
DarlDiB.BcoU.lSTl. 

Edward  O.  Ssldtn,  ISTI. 
Jsal  M.  Bayownr,  Ina. 


•r  B.  Bbaln,  isn. 


HaniyL.  Talbot,  1911. 

BodeilBk  Terrr,  ISTl. 
QaorgtH.TIItoa,  I»T3. 
Anion  P.  Tinker,  1871. 
HenryM.  Trkr,  IMS. 
Chartoi  A.mita,lST3. 
Ch>r1«  H.  Whllnn.  ISn, 
Tbomaa  R.  WUIanl.  ISW. 
JofaB  H.  Wllilanu,  IBTl. 
Lndwli  Wolhan,  IRO. 
Robert  M.WoDda.lSn. 
WllUam  H.  ffoodvM,  VRX, 

HawaUe.  wngbt,im. 


otara;  133  with  astjns  puion;  Bl  t 
I  of  oUwr  denomlnallona).    TOTAi.,! 

aa°'M,'olT  ftmalia.    1 


,    Total  KB 
r*t,glM- 


LlCBirriATEII,  T4. 

lading  U,tTi  abaw 


AJMnriOHB  n  im :  I,H»  by  profHaton :  X,ltl  br  let 
RBaoTAUUiini:  lAM  by  deaih;  ^ITT  br  dlamli 
BArrUMSIIilSIl:  l,lsa  adult;  BSSlnhnt. 


OHANQKa— OHnwHEs:     A'm,  — Iflll  River,  In  New  UarTboro 
Sprlnifleld.    Onppsfrroin  the  Hat.— none.    D«dbaiii,Soatb,ia1 

Saat,b  tx>«  Bolbrook.    Chnmhea  In  brackela  do  nr- '-'-  ' 

')Laitmaa:  Ordlnatlona,  10  puton,  4wltboDt  loalal 
M.    l>«ea*acd,  T  pHtDn,tSoitiBr>. 
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Statistics,  —  Miehtgafi. 
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KiDkln  ft  Uvonia,    BT 

N.w.-go;                  S&9 
S.-ir  BallimoM,         8.W 
New  Harsn,               MS 
■Northporl.                  sm 
O.k-ood.                   848 
Old  Wing  Uliiion,    819 

813.,™         S 

Oiceola,                      8tX 
pTrli'."''                      8a 

SSI"     I 

FortBanbaa,              SH 
HalalDTllto,                we 
RanKuu,                 .    818 

S^io-trr.                  §^ 
Uodkford,                      84T 
Ttomeo                         i-et 
Hov.1 6»k,                 842 
eilllQe.                             8U 

Hatanu.   '                  911 

Bebewa,                      370 

BinjrnB,                         998 
Bo»™t,ljt.            IJS 

flonth  Haven,'             SM 

St.  Johni,                   KM 

Three  ^e,               840 
TraTsrH  Cllr.            ^48 
Union  Cllj,                837 

lion  ion  Evaru,  B.p. 
J.  Wins  Allen,  a.p.    "02 

lonatban  Crane,  a.p.  '38 

HISS'" 

HaiaelLncM,  a.p.     •34 
A.  D.  Blowell,  B.p. 
A.  V.  Bruake,  a.p. 
SamU  D.  Breed.  a-p.-M 
llBreuS.Anset,a.p.'«>l 
H.U.yaaAul^n.a.p.'Bl 
J.  B.  Kidder,  B.p.    ' 'Vi 
E.  B.  KlrklBod,  a.p.  'M 
Saml  Phillip*,  a.p.    -37 
3e«.N.Uinllh,B.p.     ;4S 

8am1  riillUpe,  a.p.    '37 
None. 

Wm  Mnlder,  a.p.      W 
D.  W.Sharu,  A-M».i 
S~.  K.  Evaru,  a.p.      'M 
U.  (j.MitirarlanJ,a.p.-13 
Ell«rAnd™.,a:p.'^'M 
EdninDdDyer;n.p. 

^:S:5lira.r  "^l 

Jninee  8.  Hoy^  p.      'M 

J.  T?HiHlad,  ..p.      ■« 
KobertQ.  Balrt^a.p.'ie 

■t.'o.Ladd'p'''''       -M 

J.  P.Taylor,  a.p.      'Si 

A.  si^Clnlr,  a.p.        >« 

None. 
BpnL  Pariona,  a.p.     '34 
W.K.Caldwell,  a.p.  tA 

JotepbAndoraon.'a.p. 

M!M!colborn.a,p.    '51 
ThomatTowler,  a.p. '53 

i;o',cl1^dQc2,'p,    W 

'AB 

'* 

TO 

■71 

i 

lO 

■n 

JO 

70 
70 

68 
'97 

73 
70 

70 
■OS 

70 
7! 

a 
a 

11 
11 

( 

30 

1 

4< 

a 

3I 
li 

1 

M 
(1 

69 

37 
31 

39 
35 
33 

GO 

la 

29 

len 

13A 
46 
47 

w 

38 
11 

88 

3M 

77 

B3 
819 

2 
i 

ft 
2 
8 
8 
8 
89 

19! 

z 

12' 

S 

3 
0 
13 
Bl 

D 

3 
3D 
3-2 

9 
3 
313 

0 
3 

3 
3 

3t4 

0 
0 

0 

4 

3 
S 

0 
0 

6 
0 
20 
0 

li 

9 

a 
24 

2lF 

0 
0 

28 

2 
12 

8 

!! 

4 
D 

9 

( 
1 

0 

3 
0 
0 

0 

0 
3 
8 

2 

0 
0 

I 

3 

10 
0 

a 
3 

4 

0 
3 

1 

0 

3 
0 

0 
3 

2 

D 
8 

TO 

w 

w 

iss 
uo 
so 

IGO 

m 

!S 

100 

n 

M8 

to 

3M 
H 

M 

80 

40 
1» 

ID 

3m 
40 

IW) 

140 

70 
40 

as 

3t 
90 

90 

SO 

90 
US 

DO 

00 

Statistics.  —  Mickigan. 


Uan. 


Chdbciiu.        % 

FteMUdBUW.       1 

lUXUTEU.               ^ 

1 

April  1.  IBT2. 

Admt'd 

Romanli 

""1 

^ 

;; 

i 

1 

J 

t 

1 

J 

! 

i 

! 

1 

1 

a 

Ultc                              861 

VIslHbarg,    '             sail 

vfc™™'                      M5 
VlennH,                       8*« 

2:S«d?'         IS 

WefiMfr,                    BW 
Wa«  KLniwood,         Me 

?s;"s"i,      s 

WluilKr.                    8M 

D.  P.Br»d,..p.        ^2 

Wm"Mjldfr,..p.      W 
W.  T.  Hunt.  B.p. 
N^D.GIJdd.,.,'..p. 

BenJ-^Ucon,  ..p. 

Nans! 
XU.)i>  U.  U«ti,  p.    'H> 
J.a,^8cl,^r,.p. 

10 

w 

■1 

so 
's 

JO 

X 

! 

11 

\ 
i 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

3 

4 
D 

2 
0 

f 

1 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

3 

DISS 

0  160 
0    M 
d    60 
U   76 

OHO 
0   M 

i    60 
0  1U0 

T.  C.  Abbott,  Fm.  Ag.  Coll., 

AlHM  B.  AduD*,  former,  B«n- 

Hanly    A.    Aonln,    fUmcr, 

CbvlaiE.  Billcr.  Bm.  O.T. 

OoU.i  Banionli. 
Addl»a   BiUud,   D.D.,  D«- 

Ju.  Bidlird,  Am.  Ulu.  Ajh- 
oUUnn,  Onnd  lUpldi. 

W.  H.  BitnUf.  EutoD. 

Ii*M  Barker,  ratliwl,  Roek- 
ford. 

AlOBio  Bamird,  maehiuiie, 
BeoEonlB. 

B.  A.  Bunud,  Lwiilng, 

Kdmand  W.  Bordsn,  In  bul- 

DH>.  aio. 

AbrimL.  Blood  |Dod.Uann». 

Alvin  H.  Brown,  In  biuliMH, 

WillUm  M.CvnpbDlI,  pb;il. 


Jame*  L.  Cms.  Adu». 

Duilbnh  L.    Katon,  tarmei 
Lowell, 

YpJlMH'."  ""  '    """' 
Dului  in.  (Joodrleb. 
June<  Gregg. 

Juhn  Elolw.y,  Qnnd  tUpldi. 
r.H.lIollliiter,  Hancock. 
Oramel    Hoifsrd,  Sup.  1Mb. 

Innt..  Oil  ret. 
Deodala  Jeffen,  retlrad,  Ka]. 

WlllUm   'e.    Lawla,   farms), 

Pleuanlon. 
Aan    Uaban,     D.D.,    retired, 

Adrian. 
Henry  MelTllle,  rama. 
Nalban    J.   HorHaon,    D.D., 

Free.  Coll.,  Olivet. 
Henry     O.     Uoraa,    fmnar. 

Union  air. 

Rufue  NBltLog,  re'ljred,  De- 
Onon     Farker,     STU^llIt, 


toawell      Parker,     braur, 
ohii  D.  Plerea,  nrilred,  Tpal- 


Cliarlei  TemplE^  ratlred,  Ot- 

Owon  6,  Thompaon,  nelrott. 
Qrante  U.  Tulbin,  AcealAn. 

Blbte  Soc.,  Knlamaiwi. 
Lrroy  Warriin,  Snpt.  A.  &. 


Ctiarlotts. 

LlCEVTIATI. 

[.  K,  BnahnsU,  UtcUleM. 


BUlfUAKT.  — OHDncim:  11  wltb  paalon, 


B  with  acting  paitoraj  W  n^ant  (InclndlBKt 
rothardonomlnatlona).    Total.  ISO.    Qaln.i. 


Oaln.3«3. 
Additiokh  tN  IBTl-Ta :  AM  bT  profeaai 
Kemovali  in  1B71-11:  IN  by  death;  4M  by 
BAFTiaiia  in  1ST1-T2:  818  dfalt;  144  Inrant. 
._  D „  SCBOOLs:  le/WB.    lyua,6«!. 


yt.u):  •ta.UBI.4l 
Apparently  thli  l 


Oonrt;  Crotaa;   Orand  Raplde,  Id  Dharch;   Hllli 
Batanae;  Sebava;  Vlekibarg.    h 
Baoooak;  Ladtottno;  Flalnwell. 


nery  Society, •3,UtM; 
and  Union.  )l.3raJ6; 
Juclaty.  1128.70;  other 
itsnorial  and  other  obJecU.  |M,1S1J)0,»  dearly  inEladsd 
'  nt.")    pAnIBB  KxmiEa  (141  cbunhos.  UO  laat 
<031.   (L«ityo«-ihowodarfae«<««of»tlJJ8.». 
imnofmem'irlnl  and   other  ohlecti."  and  Ita 
ToTAi.  MoMEri,  %aifllOM,  aa  InaruM*  of 

'plaoDd  en  the  Hat, -- Alleodate ;  Ainu;  BolUraai 
I  id  Dharch;  Hlllard>a;  NaoklD  ud  Linnia;  aaUna; 
Dnyip«if  Cram  tbflUal,  — Brady;  Dtarfcld;  ElkBapMa; 


i8;3.] 


Statistics.  —  Michigan;  Minnesota, 


i:OrdlnMlDW,l[wlU>aDllutalUUaD].  lutallaUoiu,  L  ZHnalMtli,  1.  DMMMd, 


IVUofli  of  (ba  aamBary  glran  Id  111 


*  U  partlcnlnrlr  well  prepared,  and  the  loblM 


MINNESOTA. 


en.  mcub'iu. 

Adml'd 

Beraotali 

lAPT.rf 

Bcpi.  1,  ISTS. 

ISTl-Ta. 

19Jl-n.    7 

■-"■1 

7 

t 

. , 

Place  and  Kama. 

1 

»„. 

1 

1 

^ 

1 
1 

1 

j 

i 

1 

t 

1 

1 

1; 

J 

Aftoo. 

M« 

Alva  D.  Boo, 

TT 

la 

1 

1 

IW 

AleisDdrla, 

»s; 

i; 

I« 

Awks, 

•00 

78 

t 

3 

Tl 

» 

M 

14 

la 

as 

e 

« 

Noai. 

BtlU  l-rolrio, 

Wni.  A  On  tier, 

I 

Hnmuel  Iniiham, 

>* 

lu 

BHUrnnc  ViUef, 

a 

a::  St 

None.  ""^      ' 

»• 

B.W.MeiTlll,p. 

•* 

(S 

Chjtn  \jlKti  Centre, 

nilvBrr.ChanipIlD 

Bft 

Charlu  Shcdd/ 

■;o 

1, 

a 

I 

M 

CTwrwatM, 

*& 

J.O.II.Bleara., 

>« 

•l» 

li 

i 

W 

ColUu. 

8.  H.  Kellogg, 

|6; 

10 

ooiuge  a«>¥^ 

'7a 

1 

40 

DoDCllj, 

K.'w'.Merriil. 

71 

1; 

i; 

SO 

Dulmb. 

Ohulea  U.  gullcr,  p 

■5B 

e2 

2 

se 

3 

ilMLator. 

BS 

Chaj°Tl'.  ShFldon, 

IV 

K 

03 

IS 

1 

! 

too 

Filrmounl, 

^ 

OllwrP.Chwnpliii 

e 

« 

KiribBDlr.  tit  Can*. 

BdmODd  Oale,  '^ 

•M 

a 

W 

W 

^l 

IM 

i; 

11 

I 

no 

BTl 

G«>rgf  A,  Hood,  ' 

1 

to 

Gieneoo, 

B.  G.  Wick.. 

7: 

40 

Gknwood, 

to 

oSJnliie, 

E.'  w/uBrrilF,' 

■en 

1.^ 

2 

sb; 

Hone. 

1 

1 

OnlKflrt, 

A.  Uaru. 

'47 

71 

IhmUlob, 

n.b.un, 

85, 

Hbtllp  eertgrtno. 

■M 

J 

9 

" 

' 

M 

Hlelj  For«^ 

None, 

HoMhin«n; 

tl.  B.  Butler, 

■M 

■7! 

7 

IiD  Qiil  ihirle, 

0.  A.  Suirr, 

Ti 

IskeClty, 

«.^ 

Jol.n  W.  Hay, 

Ti 

M 

4 

Mi 

Al™  D,  Roef' 

'71 

II 

2 

M 

Unalag.' 

4 

e 

s* 

L-norn. 
Ullle  Folia, 

w; 

0  W.  Uanhiill, 
fi.  A.  Untler, 

S 

j 

j 

" 

» 

P 

e 

' 

' 

so 
ao 

KMjkalo. 

L,W.Chansr, 

'* 

» 

» 

s 

4 

MmnlonllH, 

N.  W.  Qroviir 

2 

Marine  ULlla, 

Wm.  M.  Wuld, 

4 

e 

Mediid,' 

Kdw'nrdBroiri.,  p. 

'63 

100 

Menoo, 

Noae. 

Unnaapolli,— 

'Plr'moalh 

11 

•as 

M7 

as 

BM 

■■       Vina. I. 

11 

41 

flO 

UanterlileD, 

0.  A.SWrr, 

Uoall«tk..' 

ihi 

■i 

Ho™-CHy, 

K( 

Sun^.'"      ' 

KoflbflEU, 

J.AuguHinTowlepp.'Tl 

73 

12-J'JH 

>?  ! 

N..wlo«  U.  Ball, 

'as '11 

7ft  m 

E 

n& 

pa%«'''Srro. 

9M 

'saL 

B  in 

aii 

. 

B»; 

HenTwHIarl. 

» 

t:i  ftJ 

B    4 

4 

PKmII^iV,  Saat, 

'm'» 

M    « 

4 

PrtD«l„B,' 

a» 

0,  A.  lIuDipIoa, 

1 

u 

1 

s 

> 

» 

Statistics. — Minnesota;  Mississippi. 


[Jan. 


Plus  >uid  Mftras.     % 

Knnsrau.         ^ 
N'une.               ^ 

1 

1 

Bcpt.  I,  wra. 

Adml'c 

KemoviO. 

™:| 

1 

1 

I 

i 

1 

s 

^ 

5 

i 

i 

j 

\ 

1 

1 

3 

Rote  Creek.                BJ! 

!!:»         S 
»c..-,     K 

W.bMba,                   SS7 

■W.«rl>,.y.                  Sn 
Wlnncbigo  Clly,       859 

Wm.  >V.  ^nell,           '5» 
A.  j!  PLke,''                'BB 

None. 
None. 
J«.  Rltohle.              ;m 

i.  M.  Terry,               >7I 
Dn^^n  MoDer^Jd, 

[W.  K.Hoaeymui^oA.I 
E,  0.  Starr,                    ^l 
CbM.  Bhedd, 

■7S 
TO 
TO 

1 

i 

a 

ji 

a 
If 

V. 

■a 
w 

M 

! 

IS 

1 

M 
S 

1 

s 

1 

: 
i 

3 

a 

a 

i 
w 

IB 

3 

TO 

TO 
40 

W 

w 

1 

u 

!£ 

n 

no 
aoo 

JeremliUi     B.    Bunei, 

Oabriil  Campbell,  Prof 

UnlTeriUv,  St  Antho 

Ohulo  Qalpln,  Ezcelil 

snmcART.-OHDRCB 


OHANOKH . — Ohdbcbi 


Blehmrd    Hall.    Agent    Am. 
Home  Ulii.  Boa.,  SI.  Panl. 


H.  H.  Pleroe. ! 
North  Be  Id. 


BNCB  or  UnaEaOTA. 


1    TwIebaU,  Stw   Un* 

la  Wllley,  ITorthfldd. 

Lickhtiatb. 

lel  Ollerenahaw,  H.  II- 
rrli. 

th  acUng  paaton;  It  Taoant  [Inolndlllf  1 
>nilnatloi»].    TOTAC,  TS.    Oala,  a. 
I.  TaTjU.,U.  UsentiatH.  1. 

TOTAI.,  3,S49,  —  Inslndlng  (30  almak 

■tur.   Total,  sai. 

■     -     .    TtrTAism. 

moMf«elii;r5iei\«'rur™)Ti'™"' ''"''"" 
1  otiarsliea,  U  lut  year) :  tW,»i.rr 

:  ^no.  — Bralnerd;  Cannon Olty;  Oolilna;  Detroit:  LaaQol Pari*; 
oiRoHCrMk.    i>nipp«tf  from  tlia  Uat,— BaarVaUay;  Bllatol; 

Vs.,  not  reported  In  ■driooa  iheet. 

hurobea  art  oaiMd  In  the  QtSIKAL  OORoanATioaAb  0«cnB> 


MISSISSIPPI. 

1  d.:pi.so.iMit.  1  ►ii-Jl.  j  liti-M.  1  fi-Jii. 

Oolambiie,                lB3£l9ani'IO.Feenular,p."M 

70 

ao 

i 

4a 
to 

! 

li 

i 

! 
• 

0 
3 

1 

c 

1 

im 

M 

M 

Total  :  S  chnrcbea.  S  mlnliten. 

»s 

« 

w 

J 

1 

» 

1 

1 

! 

» 

• 

11 

t«6 

•AUeEdllorof  CHriMfan  AijlttUto.  ju-.^  "->■—'■  -i™— 1» 

OracB  UifltBTEU.— H,  W.Oobb.A.  ll.A.,Toi]ga1oo. 
BUUlURT.  —  OQaKCBU,eto.,u  above.    Loaa  of  membera,  10.    Loit  Id  Sabbath  Beboola, «. 
OoHTBiHVTKiRa.  —  (1    efanroliea,  auie  Ual  Ijear]:  Ohasitablb,  fUMO,  u  tHCWU*  of 
tOI.M.    FAaiiHSiPUiiEi,  tits, 
CHAKQBS.— Kona  la  UaU 
OBQAKIZATIOS.-Oamwciel  with   (ba  .Bodtb  WhRUV  OoVTUsma. 


■8;3-] 


Statistus.  —  Missout  i. 


MISSOURI. 




~ 

~     „_„_.,, 

n^ 

^1 

CanacHM 

■d 

■ 

Oct.  1.  1872. 

j!iiii 

1871.72. 

FloMudNam*. 

1 

1 

1 

J 

1 

"E 

1 

i 

j 

!^ 

l!i 

1 

t- 

£ 

j_ 

a 

J£ 

■aia 

J 

AmJly,                       IBH 

^ 

a 

41*™,,                         1S» 

NOD*. 

B.nM; 

V.\ 

Bnlir,  Weill), 

Ml 

arlfflth'.Iol)M.            TO 
aeotgeW.  Wim.m.«0 

K 

19 

IJ 

41 

^ 

J 

J 

J 

IM 

tlr«limrldje, 

2' 

83 

2 

tn 

BrankflBid, 

B 

7 

ut 

0.h«k^^ 

C.a.CilUh.n.        '  ''44 

Wi 

F.  O.  Bberrlll.            |SU 

3 

3 

H 

13 

2 

s  t 

170 

5!'b^'b?J'"'™'"'''''w 

( 

Ni.ni.. 

73 

2 

7 

IDO 

D.wn,  W.kh, 

T.  W.  D«yI«.            'W 

Fdraoqnt, 

0hnrle4aOBUIhan,  >«4 

2 

u 

«a 

2i^«a, 

aiiii 

Fmlsriolt  W.  Crudg,  '31 

M 

3i 

871 

.tohn  a.  B.l)ey, 

71 

John  A.  Boil  lent, 

Ta 

H«nillloa, 

ii 

i 

2 

IM) 

HMOlbal. 

nsti 

UIuolJ.  Suviuie,  p.    -M 

lU 

20 

Iwrt^ 

Euiiu  citr, 

JamiTa  I).  Kob*  n>.  p.'B9 

ss 

38 

26 

140 

d.  D.  Coohr^,  a,i..  'tl 

28 

Klupwn, 

M' 

); 

li 

M 

10 

t 

* 

H 

,  \ 

Joh°''schMror,           -01 

li 

2i 

3 

4  : 

Nono. 

LKhrgp, 

P.W.  Adwoi,  p.         W 
Oeor^  A.  Paddock,  >0S 

■JO 

L>buoa,lM, 

Ml 

1U 

IS 

W 

mV 

Hwn, 

!iei 

Albert  Bowor.,  p.      'a* 

2S 

3 

1 

M 

¥w.h(Wd, 

.luiH  H.  Hnr«^,  U< 

!* 

100 

Kef-iTlile, 

M^mphb.. 

Arthur  M,  Thtme,     '*) 

2. 

GO 

Muqrt«fown.hJp. 

Pr«iklln0.aberrlll, 'w 

40 

9Ti 

O.  a,  PerlilnB,          'b; 

K«4ho. 

8« 

H.D.  Lowing,            '56 

a 

M 

atr, 

a.  D.  I«»log.            'M 

40 

Nnr  CambrU,  W. 

wi 

Enoch  Jon«^  p.          |SLI 

71 

1 

» 

sai 

Piullne. 

J.  erkounS?"'         's; 

U 

fi™.«"JflE 

;a 

1-. 

Fl«uu.nl  Mount. 

lU 

PnMpHJt  Qrttve, 

C.  S-CiUlbnn,             ''44 

S«J.IU^ 

.1.  M.  V»n  W-Igner, 

II 

X 

B 

B=n««. 

El,  _D.  Lowing,              'M 

■«. 

Kprlxgdcia. 

130 

v/m^a.  Hiok..        'M 

It 

8 

JU 

et-  jMiph. 

f.  L.Kcnyon,             "(M 

V 

s 

7 

3ST 

aL/Q'SSuBU,"''^'    '^ 

3 

m 

ea!> 

Nono. 

( 

3 

"        M^W 

MU 

EdwMd  P.  Powell,     WI 

'71 

» 

11 

24 

Ul 

etokw  uoDDd, 

I.OarletoD,                 tU 

2 

■J^eyOrMk, 

Ml 

ifnnkHn  Q.  BherrlU, 
ZcnuE.Feenuter,    '32 

■71 

ji 

}} 

M 

2 

J 

a 

2 

1 

Union  QroK/ 

Hi 

Arthur  U.Tbomu,     tie 

40 

nii«. 

MO 

I.r..l  Carlton.            'dl 

2l 

M 

Villi  By.  Wel*h, 

OriiBtii  QriiBih-,      'aa 

I'J    20 

32 

1 

40 

W.-l>.«r  amToi, 

9* 

J«ep'h''8fBja"'or   'Ml-il 

i 

; 

\ 

] 

1 

^ 

lU 

We-I  Hnrtford, 

None. 

Wudnr, 

3<U 

J.  U.  Ballsy, 

TJ 

U 

«7 

12 

* 

» 

» 

W 

2 

* 

•> 

S 

(0 
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OtBEB  IUkibtim. 


'.  Send.  Tkm. 


eonie  P.  Beard.  T 

mnr  School,  Warr 

J.  C.  neekniu,  K>niu  Cltr. 
John  M.  Bowsn,  Wlndwir. 
A.  Broirn.  SedslU. 
Ulcbwl  J.  Cullui,  Ktngton. 
Iium  W.  CandBll,  SI.  hoal: 
Wm.E.  FJtblan,  agent  Slat 
Temp.  Soc,  BU  Lool*. 


Statistics,  —  Missouri, 


Allwn  Ustoon. 

b.  Bch'la.  Jetrorn 


enrr  M.  BtoTana,  Tract  ac^, 

Kimaa  City. 

iwln   B.  Tnnwr,  Bnpl.  of 

Ulailona,  HannlbiO. 

■ra.  F.  Twining,  er.  Lonla, 

ihn  Wallaes,  St.  CalberlD*. 

iJOEimATEI. 

Henry  Hflilsr,  LagnDge. 


1». 


I,Win(ae>;l,Sl 


.    ToTAi^SS.    Gain,*. 

,W.     LlCESTl 

.    TOT>I.,  2,810,  iaclodlngS: 


lan-s:  zMbrpi 

HEiiovAi.a  in  l§Tl-3i  33  by  dej 
BAPTiaUB  IB  1811-3:  SJadnlt; 
la  Sabbath  ScHoOM    '  ""' 


Benetolimt  Oohtubdtiohii  (31  cl 

Pabihh  Bxpenhek.  Inelndlng  chnj 
laM  yflir]:  tlia.eOS.ID,  a  Incrgai 
Dborebai,  ST  lut  fear] :  tSU.MO,  1 


il  ye>r):t«,3Il.lS,a 

DO.    Valdi  or  CmiBcu  Fboti 


TlTTA^  ST. 
,•  of  (148^1. 


OBQAKIZATIOK.  — FiTtAuocIaUoniorsbnrcbn.    Thac 
BBjU.  AWOCIATtOR. 


NEBRASKA. 




— ^ 

- 

™ 

MEMB'naM 

7;;;^ 

Rcmonlil 

^1 

Cbdschei. 

Place  and  5»a 

V 

UraiaraiB. 

■ 

Ju 

ne  1,  IKS.  ]l 

71-T2 

1871 .la.  - 

t 

IL. 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1- 

l!^ 

1 

i 

1 

il 

0 

J 

i. 

<a 

_ll^ 

c 

H_ 

1811 

Aaa  Farwoll, 

■SJ 

0    D    M 

Anron,' 

IB 

win 

0    0 

Anna, 

ifonr*"*' 

BUlr, 

1811 

M.  TInalcy. 
Am  08  Dreuer, 

0  n  » 

BDtlerOo., 

2    4 

0    3  100 

Oalla, 

1861 

OainpCre«k, 

Non': 

■ 

0  0  a» 

Cadar  BiuOi, 

J.  B.  ChaiFC, 

0  n  40 

OoJnmbna, 

John  E.  amm. 

1  w 

Council, 

WUtlamB.Hmi, 

■M 

i; 

40 

Vna.  Alloy, 

v: 

0   0   *T 

IlDrcbolsr, 

T.  N.  Bkin'nor, 

't 

D  0   H 

Eld  red, 

J.  B.  Cbaae, 

'71 

0 

J£lk  Horo  Oly. 

.  B.  Chaas, 

0  Si 

XlmwDodPrecIo 

».  Knowlfi, 

■m 

0   H 

Kiclar. 

ISTl 

T.N.amiiocr, 

4* 

0    40 

ymnont.  ' 

Ttaiwdi  Foatar. 

-w 

as 

7S 

D100 

airnroa, 

Andrew  Warwick, 

8 

0   N 

IBM 

D.  Kno-lM. 

<*i 

Inliigloo, 

law 

J.  J.  A .  T.  Illion, 

"" 

IB 

IE 

2    H 

■honica  l-OBb,  ^ 

a  w 

Jen"fln°'Hlll, 

im 

« 

0 

0  « 

La  PI  Bite. 

I87« 

.'.  oWro'fd, 

■M 

0  » 

Liberty  Farm, 

■72 

e 

0 

II 

Lincoln. 

..'it.'  Dlmm'ock, 

v 

0  ab 

Lone  TrcB, 

-H.Jonei,      ' 

s 

0 

CUb 

Sffc?'* 

homai  Pneb, 

^o 

a 

u 

0 

0  » 

U 

4 

0 

0 

0  <• 

Uonroe, 

obt'K^HlSott. 

13 

TO 

( 

' 

3 

0 
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Statistics.  —  Nebraska  ;  Nevada. 


PLuK  ud  ITune.     | 

=■"-•         1 

. 

Xn^riT" 

i'.?>"'^ 

KemovHli 
1871-7S. 

-11-7 

i 

X 

i 

1 

i 

I 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

i 

a 

fl^r      '          isi 

RSSS;.       IS 

Scliayler,                        97  j 
Twin  Grow.*             s;^ 
Tork,                             1-.T2 

A^F^Shc^riilTp.        TO 

B,  P°"M.nwPlI,           ■Va 
Henry  Bal«,               '*3 
l>.  Il.L'.rry,                "73 

T2 

61 

'1 

1 
1 

IS 

il 

s 

0 

S 

\ 

0 

Q 

0 
D 
0 

0 

J 

c 

3 
0 
0 

u 

i 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

■s 

Dn 

•  Cedur  Cre( 

lltkn  Id  tbs  ibove,  Ihs  fallowing  hive  b«n  orEinlied  ■! 
id  tAtrafore  are  nai  iDcladad  la  lu  ■omnur;,    Xtaey  ihi 


b.B.'tVrry,' 


ireK  oriEiDlud  in  eloTcn  I 


Sunn  el  S.  Oroi 

Imc  E.  Heatoa,  Fnmoal. 

SDK  MART.—  Chdbcrer  : 
byllMnllauiornilniiu 
1.  UTS,  lotal  number,  91 

CHUicn  Hehbkrk^  3$Di 

RiaoTALi  IR  It71-T3 ;' t  bf'di 


by  pro 


_ :»»cloU;  161nf.nl,    In  8*i 

BcNavobEiTT  GoNTaiBUTio'iii  {IB  churchH,  13  1 
Bran  EirENDiTDBUt  puton  (34  shurch«i.  1§  I 
Batldlnca,  sic.  (Ifl  churehno,  16  lint  jrear).  %i.i 

CHAyaB8.~Ca[JBCHRii:A'<i«.  — Aurora;  Com'ctl;  B 
Fun;  Low  Tne;  Xurur;  aill;  Pebble;  Haivia; 
tbalt<t,~  Elmore. 
UiHUTERa:  ordln>tlaDi,eVi.,  not  reporled. 
OBOAS1ZA.TIOIII.— Tbs  churchu  .»  united  In  ■  Qe: 


NEVADA. 


JuUiu  A.  B<ed,  Columbiu, 

LiCCNTIATBB. 

Two  tn  Ubloi  Mwve. 


•lorai  IIolhFn.  TarAL,34.    LlRE-'TIATEt,  S. 
IhiDiilei.    'l'orAL,»9l.li]eludii>«fl3ilbieiit.    Oiln.lM. 
lalon;  144  byleitur.    Total.  IW. 
49b;dlini1ii<sl;  4bTi» 


«  y..r),  (5,77 
t.M,  ■  d«f  r«tii 


OosTaiBirTraNi :   BtDsrolsnl,  )10.M.     Gohhknt  Expe* 

VAtnOFCilVBCBPBOFCHTT,    t^.OOO.     Debt.  1500. 

Qaiv  (IP  IfEXBEBi,  i.    OAni  i»_SABBATtt  School,  W,    Tbli  c1 


,1.  AUOCIATION  or  CAUrORNIA. 


Statistics. — New  Hampshire. 
NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 


[Jan. 


UlTII^TFRI.               .^ 

Nub...               1 

■a 

June  1, 1*71- 

1871-72.     1871-7 

" 

^s 

1 

Flue  mad  Kanir.     % 

III 

3 
1 

1 

% 

ill 

11 

ill 

1 

i 

3 

3 

a 

Acwor.b,                  1773 

'"■■""' &t"w"d,"'l?ii 

Andov'r;                  IWI 
All.ln«B,                 1774 
Jtubum,                    1S43 
BarnHlead,                IBM 
"FtnAt.    1M7 
Bnrrlnglon,               1751 

Be"hl"ht^'             ITIl 
BoKuwra,                1740 
Bra-irord.                 istq 

sEfdVwalM-,            IBli 

SSlu       s 

Campun,                  1814 
Connw,                  iw; 

Snlru'aSbor,        1837 

Ohr.ler.                    1731 
Oliciurfield,             177^ 

i^lebrook.               IBoa 
Concurd,  In.            ITdO 

EXT'        Jil^ 

^■'^  J-.C0»,.,     JB^ 

Dffrer,!"!,'           IBSa^ 

]:>ublln.Trln.&Dg.lBX 
DnnbartoD,              i;§e 
Durbmin,                   1719 
Efflnghnm,                ISM 

IS-      iH 

Fl.l,er.fllo.'             IBM 
S1U*»li.m^            1771 

sea.;.:...  !!s 

"       Onilra,      Wit, 

N.R.NIcbol-,            -71 
Geo.  SnmildlnB.  i>.>.  >4B 
Chu.  Paclurd.eJ.    '4B 

J.  0.  Dnili.  D.D.        '44 
Howard  Uoody.aj.  '43 

Jo>hnB  S.  0*y,  *.«.    '48 

W.  0.  Carr,                Wl 
EiraBHikr^  ■.■ 
xSnl?''""'"- 
Jan»al[Dlm»,».    >4S 

W.  C.jVkion,  aj,    >35 

eilMKetchnni,a-a.    W 
K.  D.  Sargmt.            'Bu 
Qalnr;  Bhkely,         >M 

Jani»'Doiat,a,».       '43 

U.  H.  San^t*MD,*J.'4a 
C>jjrl«  Tenney,         '44 

Murk  O'onld,  aj. 
L.,IJ.d..„,             ^, 

K-D-Ajer,                 >9] 
U.  B.  Pulnam,            >a8 
S.  L.  Blakn,                'S4 

%?:;?'■-"•  ■" 

Cbu.  U.  Fjdmar,  aj.'U 

None! 
Nono, 

Daild  Bremner,         '65 

a".  HolbTOoli'a"'      'W 
a.  I.  Bard,                  W 

J.S'"w".":;iV  ■" 

Swltl  BtlDglon,          'Si 
llcorgP^.  Htreet,       '«4 
E.  R.  Titus,  (■.         ta 

OhH.  Bcccumba,  a.i. 

rJ.w.Durein,r.rr.fl.i 

wm.  T.  9avogo,D.I>.,'a6 
J.  Blnki,t..D              '41 

■Tl 
'fH 

10 
TO 

"SI 

■61 

* 

•83 
■70 

TO 

•7: 

!*1 
■li 

■71 
70 

% 

'iK 

J 

4n 

36 

■a 

ao 

143 

20 

31 

si 
li 

« 

ID 
M 

» 

1 

IB 
33 

as 

79 

1 

04 

ui 

IK 

w 

81 

11 

* 

7B 

i 

IW 

10^ 

V. 

\ 

i; 

31 

!■ 
11 

a 
li 

0 

I 
% 

1 

.■ 
■■ 

I 

i 

i 

0 
3 

u 

IS 

( 

1 

4 
I 

; 
b 

0 

1 

4 

0 
3 

11 

« 

S 

1( 

( 

c 

\ 

1 

1 

] 

0 

( 

i 
) 

I 

! 
( 

0 

0 

3 

11 

s 

'S 

w 

t 
m 

1 

i 

140 

S 

s 

it 

M 

1 
w 

lU 
TO 

'i 
s 

lift 

1 
■? 

04 

T3 
IIM 

I873-] 


Statistics.  —  New  Hampshire. 


Fiiitrt4|«i  ■'••   "M  ' 
iH  K<.Me.  'b%  ' 

IJ,  C.  MirrlUB, 
Knnr. 
:.  W.  ilallsnl, 

l.hnel  Blgclow, 


John  Ad.mi.  .... 

Brtdj.' 

ni; 

jira™  Ijinl," 

■M 

None. 

HopWnioo, 

J.  K.  Yanag.D.Dn*  J.'29 

Htidion, 

J>Sr*7' 

n* 

RufLiiOw. 

-    '^Mt, 

D.  >r,  Qoodrieh,  ■  J 

•W 

K»».W. 

IIM 

1  wVk"""'  "■" 

'•W 

"       Id, 

im; 

J«.ph'A.  I*-«h. 

S.  D.Bldrldga, 

•M 

.luob  Cbmimmn, 

Wool*. 

Wm.  F.  B.™n,  ..a. 

IT?. 

a.  V.  Kmmoiu, 

-90 

L*t»non. 

Ch."."!'.  Down., 

LHIIitOD, 

im; 

A.B.RW=.D.D„ 

IK' 

John'L«Bo'.qn«t, 
nana. 

>* 

!S 

C.B,Mllllken, 

Load™.' 

B.N.B10B«. 

;ti 

r.  lal,       M3»  C.  W. 


Unedlib  \1!Ive 


Kialiia,  lat, 

"       Ptmll  «., 
IT«I«n, 

KtwrnOB, 
M.wliigwo. 
Kaw  lp*w)Tb, 

Huiib-HunptoD 

Or&rdvlll*, 


luHck  Alvord,      'Mil 
..  BlMk.  ■7B  ■ 

,'« Wsilwrby,        'M;- 


C.  Cogawotl,  aj. 
SfF-Cerler,  a:a. 


1   Oil* 
1    OlW 


Statistics. —  New  Hampshire. 


[Jan. 


Place  uid  Nunc,     & 


Out  pea  CoDUi, 
PelhBta. 


Rnvmond 
Rliidgo, 


HuchrtI 


I,  nnl. 

Nonb, 

BODlb  ^Hbraok, 

BDmrniro'rUi,  Qn. 

BduIbKcwnnrkM, 
eiemrlitown,  We 
Bleddnril, 


TIJIOD  I 

Wikefli. 

Wilpolt 


lUcbudian, 

UunjU,  Bioni 
Bctnb  Uirrl" 


0.  L,  TippsD,  ij. 


)3  [J.  irxwceit,  JfXA  1 
.J7     None. 
]UlClurlu  WIIIpt.u.    ' 

■■  H.  BWdol,  ■  J, ' 


]  Noi1ba'dl8:i2 
iboroDgb,       issg 


Evuig.,  ISMlrr.  FowlBr.  arn**.] 

193BC.B.TruT,a.*. 
IsaaiD.  K.  Adsta*, 
ITSaElUuhHsnnoD, 


OVHBB  llfmsrui, 

no*  Abbott.  Nuhuk 


I   70   9t 

)i  7i|lUB 


JefMo  Hull.  CThMWrfleld. 


D.\DU>n  Iron  Work.. 
B;U.  Blanctinrd,  Hodio 

vlDilil   Hlitortan   i>f' 

B.R.CAIIlD.'Ucriilea.' 


Alben  W.  Fl>ka.  Flibrnilla. 
UoiH  Ocroull,  Concord. 
OeurEo  Oaodycar.Tcmplr. 
Jun«  B.  Hadl<^Y.  CuDpton. 
Prank  HaJor,  pbrilclan,  Mil- 


Bamuel  Leo.  N'*"  IpivlBli. 
Jonathan  McOca.  Kmbtia. 
DaninI  J.  Koyei,  n.o.,  Prof. 


lanrj  K.  Parkw,  Prof.  Dart- 


uontb  Ool.,  Eanonr. 


1873.]       Statistics.  —  New  Hampshire ;  New  J-ersey. 


Tbomu   E.    Boberu,  loi 

■nu,  Ktmt. 
Benivi  Rood.  HunoTSr. 
Daniel  Bmmjtt.  Hapklntei 
Jacob  SsBli*,  Plalaliald. 


orgaW.ThompauDjarmer, 

muelUtlov,  Concord. 

me    Wllley.    Sea.     tf.  H. 

h  putora;  S9  with  acUng  p 
iWr.  o(  other  donomLnnILon 

f;  12,7M  femalaa.    foTJl.,' 

irofeHlon:  39ibf  let»r.    Tc 


LlOGITTIATU. 

Inr»  L.  Nlmi.aj.Roibury. 
obu  C.  Pn>eiur,  l^f.  Dart- 

maulh  Col.,  Hanover,  1M». 
V.  A.Knnd,  a.e.  8  8eabri>ok. 
Wwln   D.    Sanborn,    tL.D., 

Prof.  Dan.  Col.,  Hano»«r. 


vunnt  (Inclndlng  S 

.,197.    enn,  1. 
rludlng  3,13s'  aitaant. 

IcMlon.     TOTAI,,™). 


ApDinoB*  n  1871-3 :  MM  b  j  pi 
RuaoVAUmltn-l:  STOt^ileatl 

Bbict.  OonuBiniom  (in  ob'nrcboa,  !8«  lul  ;e>r] :  (63,043.08,  an'mcrsiH  of  •ia,3M.60. 
CH Amass.— Chumjhm:  Vew,— HlltsnUllli.    .ZTnraiwf  from  the  ll>t.  — none. 

UlSISTSBa:  OrdlnaUona,  3  pailon.  IniullatloDi,  6.  DUmlHiila,  S.  Decea«d,S,  DDlpaaton. 

OKOAHIZATIOIT.— Thirteen  AHodatioQi  of  minleten,  and  eight  County  ConferenOM  of 

ehnrehH,  ara  rndfad  In  the  Q«Dcnl  AaeoclaUon,  irhloh  alM  Inelndea  atx  PreebTterlaa 

ehorchea  Bot  in  (tar  Bammur.    Shelbume  reporU  to  lb,)  Oenera]  ConteraDoa  or  Ualoe. 


NEW   JERSEY. 


Cbdbcbu.      "i 

Sep..  30,1673, 

ign-T2. 

1871-73. 

""■1 

i 

1 

s 

- 

t 

i 

1 

1 

i 

I 

7 

1 

3 

1 

i 

1 

«h»t.r.                 174^ 

al,„  "■  a 

Sawark.  lat.         1961 

'■    BellrlllB  «.  1S68 

Sawfield,               1M7 

Ho.  Vloelmd,       1B6T 

-  KaiLOrora  at.l^e' 
<■  Trinity,            lB7t 

S5:     isi 

■Wureo.                im 

B.  F.  Bradford,  i.s.    >40  ^l 
8.  B.  Boulter,  p.       "mla 
U.B.Pla(t.e.a.           '^M'ei 
(.B.WILli»i.,p.       •M'et 

PraoSA.  Johniun,p.>71  ^Tl 

*:  8!  Pl'n,  "!         'M  ;b7 

D.  H.  W.lcolt,'p.'      "ll'TI 
Alleo  UcLean,  [>.       m  Vt 
G^B.Ad.m.,D!i..p.-^  7U 

U.K.  Bmllh,  D-D.  p.  •J6^2 
Irvlug  L.  Bonmaii,  p-W  ^a 

\ 
1 

ii 

ISO 

aai 

IS2 

11(1 

180 

2 

s 
ifl 

10 

JO 

If 

X 

6 

1 

I 

3 

6 

6 

3 

0 

SI 

iui 

3SD 

1 

Orant  MnUTiU.  1  aeorael,.HoTeT,Br!Fkaburg.r     Am.    Uli,  Aii'n, 
S.S.Baghwin.flewBrk.  office   e!>    Rewle 

AlhoB.  Bray.KUiabeth.  Edward  C,  MLlca,  Monlclalr.  York  city. 

0«r«  Brovn,  N*wuk.  Jamei  B.  Pearson,  UontcUir.     John  B.  l^'er,  Vino 

W.T.  Doobleday,  Vlnelnnd.  Daniels.  Kodmfln.Monlclait.     Aim  on  Underwood,. 

Blrun  Kddj,  Jeiaey  Clly.  I  Uiehael  R.  mrleby,  d.d.,  Bee.  [ 
BDIOfART.— OHtiRcnu:  1 

•uppllod  bj  Ucenllataa  or 

OaoHca  IIEMBIR*  :  768  ms 
ADDiTioita  tnlB71-l:  Ibi  ] 
RanoTALt  IN  1S71-3! 


Total,  3,211,  Including  13»  abieol.  Galn,3S8. 

byleiior.    Tot Ai.,  477. 

ilaial;  11  by  eicommiiDlcslloa.    Total,  IM. 


.     .  .1  by  death :  90  by  dti 

BArTUHB  n  IBTl-S  :  2S  udnlt;  «3  Infint. 

Id  Sabbatb  BcnooLS:  3.4W.    Lon.  11.    Avehace  Attendance,  3.1D3.    Oslo,  35. 

BebkVouutt  CoHTBUKTrioHS  (16  ihnrchei,  11  laM  year) :  (14,M7 ;  tait  year'i  not  on  lama 
liaal*.  Of  the  total,  —  Foreign  Ulailon.  •S.SW ;  Foreign  lllsiloni,  (3,900;  other  objKta, 
•T^.  OuuziiTSiPEiiBEariichDrcbH,  II  )wl  yearj:  (SS.MS,  — an  Increaae  of  (IM. 
Fald  cm  debta  and  property,  (41  ,M6.    Total  UoME»,(M,ai6. 


Statistics.  —  New  Jersey  ;  New  York. 


OF  OHU>cn  PaOFKKTT  ns  ebnnhM,  la  UM  jnxy.   tt4S,S00,— 


[Jan. 


IU^T7,N6. 


tc.i,  BalUmore,  WMblngton,  ud  ong  Id  Vlr(<iil>. 

NEW   YOEK. 


AllfBonyUl"-'*" 

Willi  iun  Ilali,  tp.' 

5"?wm            IB^ 

Cbulea  SlroDB,  n. 

[J.  A.C«i(l*l3,Mrt.l 

ApuUa,   '         1  01 

jtrcnd?,            1  13 

pW°H^Thom.._,S(«<r(.] 

Aihford.Eut,  M4 

"Hon.."  ■*'  ■■'*' 

HiinbrldW,        '^ 
B-UUngHDUDw,  T»1 

■J.  6.  Pnienglll,/Vob.] 
t^^_Kd*«5a,'<.,p. 

Bugor,           ase 

UBrryyllli,         Nfl 
B.>  ghora          Bto 
Ball  Port, 

p-clii  Kyw.  aj>. 
;8UphiiDHnli;.U'cfh.] 

No"'; 

B«rkibfr«.  ' 

B.  H.  Pnlmtt.  p. 

BinirbiuiiioD, 

B.  Tajlor,  B.D.,  p. 

HlnckC.«li.    1822 

Not.,-. 

BlonrDfield,W.,H13 

Inhn  Pnlthln,  p.f. 

IT.'T."YiioulMr,'«.p. 

Btooklrn.— 

■■  Ch.  of    till! 

Pilirrimi,    1M4 

;:sif.r.'£,ii!; 

H.  W.  B^Gher,  p. 

•'  Bedr»iil,       IMl 

•■  Kim  l'l.ce.  \m. 

Non^: 

i;  C«iitrK!,        186. 

H.  M-  Scdddjr.  p. 

;;  N  "S-ii'a,lMT 

"  Porllan,'      ISU 

aH.Bv«Ml.p. 

"  Ch.   of    the 

M.^Utor,ll«8 

Bl.l.opFMlltiier,a.p. 

■■  Park,           ise8 

PriTih  Ku»MI.  p. 

■'  MBVy  Mil'n.lMT 

Wm.  UcEiy,  a.p. 

■■Oh.    of  Ibo 

Franklin  Kublv,  a.p. 

'■  i*e  At,     is:; 

T.J.iiolinB.,p. 

Cmntarlii.'         181 P 

[L.  Woifton,  Zicen.] 

C«nd...^^^    ITM 

hsd.B.AIIPn.p.         ' 

Candor. 

G.  A.  P.lu.n,  p. 

CurUiiite.         1836 

Olnf  y  PImb,  ii.p. 

Cintn  LI>Ie, 

K.  J.  Roke,  B  pr 

Chnniplon,       1W1 

KOBB.            "^ 
T.  Hey  wood,  a.p. 

Coinn..       '      «I1 

Cbuii!!  Stroni;.  ;.  p. 

Oglumbu,       1U« 

B.lf.PorW.ap. 

■«73.] 
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M  3 


Crgwn  I-oIdE,  lit, 


'•       Konh, 

FmuksgfUlf. 
FlrFpUo*  ITeok, 
Flatbdib. 

Fnwlcnille, 


HarHrillcti], 
llufonl. 

HrarhilU, 


J«UMO<ni, 
V'la.  Korlh, 


(J.  Stnelmlr,  /-rut.] 

B.  Pirklni,  p. 

■     ■  J.  Hoogh,  K.p. 


Obirlei  Kwler,  i 
~   ■".  Bipimr., 
■  D.  Oldi,  I 

0,  nwiclniw,  ii.[ 


m.  M.  Uodnet,  ».p. 
anton  BUby.  p. 


[H.  L.  Doi.  ttitt.l 
Wm.  A.  UcQlDlcy.B. 
Wllllun  Dcnr,  i.p' 
'^corgo  lV)rier,  ii.p. 

rui.  o!  Bald  via.  iLp. 

aniDBlJohn«n,  ..p. 

r.  D.  Barclair,  tictn.l 
D.  Comwell,  m.p. 
..A.  Bull.  ■  p. 
K.^.  lUynuDd,  a.p. 

vin  Aoi«i,Pf««.] 


v>  Hardy,  a  p. 
"•■-1.  Gllfeii,  ».p.  * 
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M 
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Other  MnnsTsiui. 

LTman  Abbott,  editor,  Com- 
wnll. 

Erwin  W.  Allen,  merchant, 
PMtcher. 

Edward  Anderson,  editor, 
JamentowD. 

Milton  Badger,  D.D.,Seo.  Am. 
Ilorao  Bliss.  Boo.,  MadUont 
Conn, 

Leonard  W.  Baoon,  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Bamuel  Bayllss,  Sec  Soc.  for 

Joor,  Brooklyn, 
ward  Beecher,  D.D.,  New 

York. 
Henry    Belden,    Evangelist, 

Parkvllle,  L.  I. 
Asher  Bliss,  OnonTHlo. 
John  H.  Brodt,  WllUamsbnrg. 
Edward  T.  BromAold,  Brook- 
lyn, 
eilas  O.  Brown,  W.  Bloomfield. 
Sheaijashub  Bourne,  Harlem. 
Charles  P.  Bush,  D.D.,  A.  B.C. 

F.  M.,  New  York. 
Homtio  O,  Bntterfleld,  D.  D., 

Sfc.  Coll.  Soc,  New  York. 
A.  Huntington   Clapp,  d.d.. 

Boo.  Am.  Home  Miss.  Soc. 

New  York. 
Pavld  B.  Coe,  d.d..  See.  Am. 

Home  Miss.  Boo.,  N.  York. 
James   Q-.  Oordell,  Bcheneo- 

tady. 
Ethan  B.  Crane,  Brooklyn. 
E.  M.  Cravath.Sec.  Am.  Mlss'y 

Ass*n,  New  York. 
Azel  Downs,  Rlverhead,  L.  T. 
Horace    F.   Dudley,   Morrls- 

ville. 
George    R.   Entler,    ph.  d., 

teacher,  Franklin. 
Isaac  M.  Ely,  Chenango  Forks. 
Pindar  Field,  Hamilton. 
John  GIbbs,  Bell  Port,  L.  I. 
Evan  Griffiths, 
Edward  W.  Gilman,  Sec.  Am. 

Bible  Soc,  Flushing. 


Washington  Gladden,  Associ- 
ate Editor  Independent^ .Y , 

Anson  Gloason,  City  Mission- 
ary, Brooklyn. 

Luther  C.  Hallock,  Miller's 
Place,  Long  Island. 

William  A.  Hallock.  d.d.,  Bee 
Am.  Tract  Soc,  l&O  Nassau 
street.  New  York. 

Joseph  Harrison,  Brooklyn. 

W.  Nye  Harvey,  New  York. 

A.  D  Hayford,  Crary's  Mills. 

William  D.  Henry,  Evangelist, 
Jamestown. 

L.  Smith  Hobart,  Sup't  Am. 
Home  Miss.  Soc,  New  York. 

John  C.  Holbrook,  d.d..  Sec. 
N.  Y.  State  Home  Mission 
Soc,  Syracuse. 

James  D.  Houghton,  teacher, 
Carthage. 

Alft^d  Ingalls,  Smlthvllle. 

Simeon  S.  Joeclyn,  Williams- 
burg. 

William  J.  Knox,  farmer,  Au- 
gnsta. 

Henry  Lancashire,  Saratoga. 

Daniel  Lancaster,  New  York. 

Joshua  Ticavitt,  D.i).,  editor. 
Brook  Ivn. 

Bcnj.  C.  Lockwood.Brookl3m. 

Henry  Loomis,  Poughkeep- 
sic. 

Joel  Mann,  Brooklyn. 

Benjamin  N.  Martin,  D.D., 
Prof.  N.  Y.  Univ^  N.  York. 

H.  H.  McFarland,  Brooklyn. 

William  McKay,  City  Mis- 
sionary, Brookl3m. 

Darius  Mead,  Now  York. 

Harvey  Miles,  Uusnell. 

Georire  A.  Miller,  Syracuse. 

N.  Schuyler  Moore, 

John  Newton,  Philadelphia. 

Simeon  North,  d.d.,  Clinton. 

James  Orton,  Professor  Vas- 
sar  Coll.,  Poughkeepsie. 

John  A.  Paine,  Associate  Edi- 
tor of  Independent,  N.  Y. 


Rav  Palmer,  d.d..  Sec  Am. 

Cong.  Union,  New  York. 
Simeon   Parmelec    d.d.    (or- 
dained 18U8),  Oswego. 
James  H.Pettcngill,  Brooklyn. 
Gustavus  D.  Pise,  Sec.  Am. 

Miss'y  Asso'n,  69  Reade  s«l. 

New  York. 
Theodore  Pond,  Brooklyn. 
Henry   Powers,     Camoridge, 

Matt. 
Thomas  R.  Rawson,  Citj  lii** 

slonary,  Albany. 
Frank  Russell,  Brooklyn. 
Eli  N.  Sawtell,  D.D.,  Saratoga 

Springs. 
Edward  P.  Smith,  Am.  Mlai. 

Ass^,  New  York. 
Rollin  S.  Stone,  City  MImIoii- 

ary,  Brooklyn. 
Henry  M.  Storrs,   d.d.,  S«o« 

Home  Miss.  Society,  New 

York. 
John  C.  Taylor,  Pann  Tan. 
William  H.  Ward,  liditor  of 

Independent,  N.  y. 
Asahel  C,  Wasnbom,  chaplain 

of  Penitentiary,  Syracuse. 
Rufus  A.  Wheelock, 
George   Whipple,  Sec  Am. 

Miss.  Ass'n,  New  York. 
William      H.      Whlttemora, 

Brooklyn. 
A.     MoElroy    Wylie,     Kew 

York. 

WeUh. 

Robert  Everett,  d.d..  Editor 
of  The  Cenhadtori  Remsen. 
Jonathan  Jones,  New  York. 
Morris  Roberts,  Roohecter. 

Licentiates. 

Thomas      Jonas,      Bmiimb^ 

Welsh. 
Thomas  Jones,  Rome,  Welsh. 
Lewis    V.    Price,    SyraeoMi 

Welsh. 


SUMMARY. —CiTURCHEs:  58  with  pastors;  109  with  acting  pastors;  M  vacant  (inolnding S4 
supplied  by  licentiates  or  ministers  of  other  denominations).    Total,  258.    Gain,  8. 

MiNiHTEna :  54  pastors;  89  acting  pastors;  81  others.    Total,  224.    Licehtxatek,  8. 

Church  Members:  9,535  males;  17,475  females.    Total,  27,010,  including  1,965  absent 
Gain,  1,203. 

Additions  in  1871-2:  1,431  by  profession;  844  by  letter.    Total,  2,275. 

Removals  in  1871-2:  400  by  death;  759  by  dismissal;  47  by  ezoom'n.    Total,  1,906, 

Baptisms  in  1871-2:  572  adult;  464  infant. 

In  Sabbath  ScnooLS :  30,927.    Gain,  2,044, 

Benevolent  Contribdtions  (158  churches,  170  last  year) :  $176,838,  an  Inoreaaa  of  ftTBc 
433.00. 

Families  in  Oongreoatons  (190  churches,  194  last  year) :  11,720,  an  increase  of  ST7. 

CHANGES.— Churches:  i\reio,— Brooklyn,  Lee  Avenue;  DeansviUe;  Gasport:  Monsey. 
Also  Church  of  the  Disciples,  New  York,  independent.    Dropped  from  tne  list,— New 
England  Church,  New  York,  members  Joining  church  of  the  Disciples;  Royalton. 
Ministers,  no  report. 

ORGANIZATION.  —Fifteen  Associations  of  churches,  united  in  a  General  AsnociATioir, 
which  alao  includes  eleven  Pennsylvania  churches.  One  New  York  ehurch  (Mlllerton)  is 
connected  with  a  Cormecticut  Consociation.  Four  (BarryvlUe,  Howells,  Lnmberland,  an4 
Mlddletown)  are  connected  with  the  General  Association  of  New  Jersey. 
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Statistics, — Nottk  Carolina;  Ohio. 
NORTH    CAROLINA. 
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— Sona.   AstfaledbrtheAMEBicAiiIlJuioifABTAuocuTnni. 


FuaiTUU 


i.i«i.iti->a.-|is}Mar 


loiSmllli, 

I),  e.  Jdoc, 

•V.  Bmden, 


.  B.  BhIpmH), 
!.  L.  Bimlei. 


HtnryC,  Jobnun,     ' 
l^vl  Loiing, 
JohoHmryJonibi,     ' 
John  VeUor, 

Q.  If.  Boiworlh,         < 


Eb«o  Eldli'r. 


m  mo       s 


l: 


IS8 
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- 

tn.  UEHB-aa 

Idmfd 

Rimovali 

^:| 

OhuhCbm. 

Placs  ind  ITiims. 

. 

N«n«. 

1 

April  l.ISTa. 

1871-72 

lSTl-72. 

1 

o 

1 
1 

i 

j 

I 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a. 

BID 

itouell  U.  KcfH, 

■Si 

28 

i; 

« 

Coorillle. 

Ml 

Nqi.«, 

85 

<l 

3 

( 

l.ovl  L.  t^y, 

A 

cSJ^^FiJl., 

R.  V.  H.  DnHDcr, 

■M 

•ea 

» 

a 

"n 

Hem  an  B.  Hill, 

■M 

« 

0 

t 

s 

Ehi  Cleveluid, 

Ju,UdE.Twllch.n 

>«1 

7U 

121 

343 

w 

81 

Eut  Toledo.   IMB, 

Filrfl^ld.Konb. 

« 

Hcoimawr. 

'M 

■72 

» 

oe 

1 

i 

\ 

s 

a 

D 

» 

3 

i« 

Johrc.'  Biirnoll. 

K 

50 

4 

m 

W 

>♦; 

■fli 
TO 

118 

'J 

" 

0 

0 

W 

I 

<s 

PlMh^io,  in, 

si 

a 

0 

■'         id, 

71 

0 

0 

0 

« 

FanrOoraeM, 

aw 

3U 

2 

IM 

411 

N>me. 
Rlum  J.  ComlDg*. 

'7i 

» 

W 

78 

0 

a 

\ 

3 

4 

J 

% 

1 

\ 

Otmblc^ 

42 

8T 

3 

» 

Sf> 

11 

e 

3 

ST 

o™™=id 

!'- 

a.^W.  i'hiQoey; 

Vi 

.,.j 

IJ 

IM 

3 

8 

' 

' 

" 

4 

* 

*" 

99 

2 

3 

8 

Wtllliin  Patwr! 
Wm.W«tofleli, 

3D 

11 

0 

a 

4 

•s 

t* 

'M 

3 

a 

a 

IM 

Bulfor^, 

Jo>.  B  DuThoa,  p. 

IK 

SB 

0 

3 

3 

ni 

13 

^"5 

'' kHm.'  ''"'""■ 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

* 

Hncliing  Port, 

None. 

» 

0 

t 

i 

C.  W.  Ch.»lnrd, 
Wm.  F.  Kfllllkui. 

'M 

B 

'? 

HHTlUbQfJ,' 

4 

8 

*• 

•W 

3 

■ 

3 

SM 

AuiUnN  HudIId, 

JabnKonvlllE, 

MUd  Uahiin. 

If 

a 

2 

U.  K.  Holbrook. 

tu 

•81 

1 

w 

Ken"/*   '        ' 

lai 

f 

5 

"2 

KlrU^nd, 

IS 

3 

J.  u'.  Pnier, ' 

■fli 

0 

0 

» 

LeTl  L.  F.y,' 

3 

N 

Lebanon, 

Nona. 

0 

Lenoi. 

Wm.  F.  Uimku, 

K. 

9 

1 

i 

1 

a 

^ 

ai' 

ta 

0 

IS 

I 

„•• 

lloma'nnil''' 

■* 

■fli 

70 

0 

0 

« 

1» 

LIUIe  UuiklngniB, 

Oeofgo  W.  Well., 

JohA.  D.*«n, 

0 

Lock, 

S3 

1 

a 

s 

M 

S 

0 

'S 

Lowell  S  RnlnlHur, 

»a= 

a^"^°T^W^l"" 

^( 

10 

sc 

Mid  lion. 

K.  Nolib  Banut, 

'U 

23 

-■    C^nlnl, 

£ 

( 

i» 

UinaHuM, 

«3^ 

B.  B.^PalrflFld.  D.D 

Koben  W.  Lokw, 

2 

0 

0 

n 

0 

ll*rl«ita, 

T.H.H«wki,D.i>., 

'W 

£13 

8 

•■    Town.hip, 

deorn  (V.  Weill, 
Eneob  V.  Balrd, 

M 

0    0 

0 

S 

■M 

U    0 

0 

ar 

MiryiTlllii, 

S.V 

W.B.  LiDOola, 

'M 

'M 

sa 

IH 

UiT^a, 

3 

I 

i 

4» 

MedinX, 

'« 

■7Q 

» 

3 

7 

400 

S) 

nielT.  tuy. 

'tl 

■el 

» 

J 

M- 

V 

43 

W 

2 

El 

\ 

5 

J 

\ 

X 

s 

£ 

Mou'S"*  m  n 

■« 

MT 

421 

t» 

Nap^b^ap 

N     e.     ■ 

3 

0 

a 

H  B  nihuni,  Ptm.]  »a 

4 

B» 

Newbury  i     b. 

a 

0 

D     ur  Witter, 

2U 

30 

a 

0 

0 

0 

K.w  Loij 

BOt 

Q      xe  Cudea, 

u 

gi 

Ml 

! 

10 

6 

( 

i2g> 

1873] 
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CaOBCHBI.              t 

PtaeeuidNMH. 

Name.               | 

1 

April  1, 1872. 

Adtnl'd 

■•"-"■ 

im™' 

'71.72.1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

s 

1 

1 

I 

t 

1 

J 

9 

New  London,           IBM 
Honh  RldierlUe,     1§13 
Mmwrtk.                  IBBI 
OberUo,lrt,             ISW 

"      ad.           IBM 

OU»Gr«n, 
OteJ^Pli..           1II3S 

PahwTtli;.              1B19 
Palm  Vullvy,           IBs; 
Pukman.                 1B23 
PniHeld.                   1838 

Plain,                          83S 

teri,      s 
^"     1 

Mi..       7 

Hsnle^                   18»; 

Bbrffl.'id.                  1811 
Btronjirllle,             IBl: 

T.lJJ!i^,               IBOl 

Twln.btirf,              ISK 
Cnlon.llle,                18M 
Vrnnillon,                ISIj 

W^north,             IBll 
Wakeman,                1B44 

wii?™     ii 

wTlndeprndiian,   lB;i 

Wli^^fl^'id.  W.    IIJIG 
T.».       '^"•"'      IS" 

None. 

aa-luaKWrighl,     m 
C.'J.Flnnry.D.B.Jr.'aa 

m^aJJ'M'iS",'?:^;,'^ 

J.H  FalroblM.D.D.  '41 

Kd'/aPd'prcilabw,    'M 
Jam«  A.  DalJ,          '88 

Wni?A.  Weaterrelt,  •*& 

Kone. 

M.  w.  Dimrt.           '57 
Richard  Hiok.,         -ar 

Nono,         ' 
.^diUdN.  Hunlin,     '44 
Joooph  MerlBO).          ■22 
Edward  B.Mawn,     '82 

Joht.'A.''MfKiQatn',  '42 
J.  P.  Pre.aen. 
U.  M.  Boivortb,         'SB 
O.  W.  While,              'M 

S.  Cole, 

n''NfBy™aT'          '67 
William  W- FooM,     IS* 

.lohDj.'Qoash.          >44 
A.  Ha<tlng«  l^oai,      '61 
D.K.  Millar, 

J.  A.  Hoj-l, 

SMney  Urj-ant, 

Dan"ri''K.Hathawar,'a8 
J^f-HIIIyer, 

sS^ii^r""  ■« 

Uroion  B.  Lao.,       '48 

None. 
IW;"^  Ml"".  U.  B.] 
Olde°nnana,              •» 

•.■.  Sidney  C-dy, 

^i 

■71 
■a; 
■71 

■w 

•81 
■BO 

■;: 

•6! 
•9 

« 
IW 

'H 

a 

si 

11 

K 
Zl 

i! 

3! 

XI 

11 

2( 
31 

1 

2GU 

,'i 

3U 

M 

aa 
iw 

38 

*i 
sa 

SB 

16 

so: 
as 

8 

14 

4 
0 
20 

5 
,! 

IB 
IT 

A 

33 

a 

« 

u 

0 

.3 
0 

21 

: 

22 
M 
»0 

0 

3B 
26 

1 

3 

i 
a 

2 
D 
3 

o 

0 

8 

a 

a 

a 

1 

a 

4 
4 

3 

1 

1    1 
1    . 

0     1 

1   ! 
0    0 
0   1 

0   b 

<   1 

10 

2 

D 

0 
D 

a 

! 

0 

1 

a 

i 
i 

2 
0 
2 
0 

( 

ISO 

m 
at 

MO 
3& 

H 
40 
W 
SO 
TO 

as 

to 

1! 

5 

1 

n 

0 

» 

BO 

l« 

TT 

200 
60 

90 
00 

«0 

Wiun  CHORcnES,  Soutrerh  AsaociATioN. 

C>rmcl.                       BIT 

DaUwan,'                  B4: 
Ooatt,                    Bas 

li-'"""' 

rohn  11,  .lonci,           'M 
Dairld  Juaei. 

43 

s 

s 

1 

I 

t 

1.  ; 

; 

M 
40 
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Welso 
Flww  and  KiDW.     1 

MDIIBTEM.               ,, 

Apriii,iaja, 

m™ 

Tar'-n!' 

7J.T2.| 

1 

J 

1 

J 

S 

1 

1 

s 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

OranvillB,                 1U1 
M?uen°i«LB,              ISM 
Newark,                   lUl 

ar""^    - 

funmror,                    MI 
Punluid,                    Ml 
Radnor,                       sai 
Bllaam.                       MU 
«yracDH,                    U« 
TmcdihtuiUlar,         i^ 
Tynrhos,                     HU 

JdLti  B.  Jonci.          'S6 
JohnM.TbomM,       '« 
J.  F.  William..           ■«> 
K™  Daviw.              -an 

John  A.  Djiviea,         'M 
J.  P.  WlUUnn,           "M 

T.Jmkln.,                 TO 
JohnA.DavlM,         W 

Evan  DavJea,               Wi 

■70 
70 

3» 

» 

*0 

la 

77 

> 
> 

U 
1 

0 

e 

1 

" 

< 
1 

100 

» 

W 
W 

00 

WsLaa  Oddbciikh,  BABmN  Awocutioh. 


u  Philllpg, 

David  DiTl*, 

i>  U.  Ktiuii, 
Ham  Owtn, 

wruiaiD  Powell, 

Willlani  Lswta, 
J.  J.Jeqkln.. 
'~      T.  HiiL(ha, 
T.  Lanl«, 


OiHEB  KdnrtBS. 

Bran  BTani.  Fortlan,]. 

FFS"*^"' 

TbomaiBrana.  Mineral  Ridge. 

lanel     W.    Aii4rein,    i>j>., 

Jaa.  H.  Falroblld,  D.i>.,  Pru. 

Prei.Oal]..UuieIta. 

ciiaunoyN.  piod,FlB.A«.lit, 

OeorseH.  Bailey,  Toledo. 
GsDrM  Barnom,  Waaieon. 

ini^um'ors^',  Ij° 'villa. 

Thsal.  eamlnar;,  Oberlto. 

L,  B.  Potwlno.  Prof..  Hadaoo. 

Cbarlee   H.  CQarclilU,  Prof., 

He«y°'S?°°k^fo^y*"prof.. 

Oalrla  K.  Kanaom  Low^I. 
Oeorge    R.   Roailler,    Prof., 

Oberlln. 

4«rge  Clark.  ObeillD. 

Hudaon, 

Harifltt*. 

T.  H.  Clark,  D.D.,  Oayiliog* 

Jo.lahH.JenklTia.SprlTig(lBid. 

William     H.     Ryder,    PrMT., 

■JylTaQuaU.JudaanMylvaDla. 
Tkeodore  J.  Keep,  Obarlln. 

HenrT  bo<rl«,  d.d.,  Obarlln, 

John's.  W.  fcowl™.  edluir, 

Lyaander  Kal«y,  Boo.  Ohio 
H.  U.  Boe.,  OolunbuB. 

Fayo'iie  tihipbard,  ObirUB, 

Olereiand. 

JudaoD  Bmlth,  Prof ,  Obarila. 

E.  T.  Orou,  OberUi. 

Robert  Login,  Oberlln. 
Jan»  UoPatland,  agt.  W.  Tr. 

Jaalab  Slrong^  Hudaon. 
Rlehard  P.  Thomaa,  gpfli>«. 

J.Davlee,  lUdnor. 

J.  P.  Davlai.  Woodaran. 

and  Book  9o.T.,HprlngflBld. 
DanlsiH.  Miller,  oWlD. 

Joaaph  Davlion,  Oherlln. 

W.H.' Warren,  OlnolautL 

Juhn  L.  MUIa,  ITot.,  Karletta. 

Qtargt  B.  NatUng.  Oberlln. 

WlUlan  Edwarda,  UyraOBae. 

Bobert  Pago.  Weal  Farming- 

John  U.  BUli,  Fn>r.,  Obertln. 

FruikD.Ketaey. 

eDMMAHY.-Cmmciiiia:  IK 

In  paaUral  aerrl™  (nol  apaolfle 

OTAL.aW.     OalQ.l. 

piled  by  Ucentlalei  or  mliil 

lliNistKui:  UilnpuiaralB 

Total,  171.   IiioiHTiATn,  1, 
jeelflad.    TorAL,  lT,aB*,-iD. 

Ohdkch  UEMBCBa:  fi.IlS  m 

lo»[lo,Sa»fcoialM;l,lMnola 

eluding  712  abaen I.    Oaln. 

by  profeaalon :  Ml  by  leUer.    T 

WTAL,  1,BM. 

Kemot^jj  IK  ISTl-W:  197 

rdoV;77.bydl.mlaa.l;fl2 

ult;  aso  Infant.    In  Babbats  8 

catK>u:W.B7fl.    Gain, 611.  ■ 
•31,113.  a  dsersaHof  iu^. 

i  (IM  ohumhH.l&T  laHjrakTj: 
kaa,  tH  laatr*"};  *Ui.IW.  ■  i 

PAaxBEirDiulUtetaor* 

^w  .!•«>,».       '^^ 

IS/J.]        Statistics.  —  Ohio:  Oregon;  Pennsylvania. 


CHAWOKB. — OauWHM :  Wo*,  or  npl 

BnMtBjO*duK>m«>TOhiiichH[lli  ' . ,  ___ ,--., , — 

M  W.  jM«b);  Oomu,  Val*b:  Hoeklngpon;  OloulBul.  Id  e£^  Puddr'i.ltaii,  Wslih, 
Jnrgtf  ftoai  Itaa  lUk— OIbt*I>u>i],  lit.  Zion  ch.;  CoLumbli;  Delln;  Oullford;  iri1»; 
KaMlroBMaappHn  to b*  abHrbcd  u  IrantoD.  Big  Llok  !•  dov  WMt  Iiid>p«odu«; 
HI. Cumat,  Wclah,  la  DO*  Ounil.  Itainixa:  No  rtport. 
OBUAHIKATIOII.— T«>lT*CoDfe»neH,  whoHsbnrchusn  lUo  nnlMd  In  the  OunuL 
OoHTUurOB  OP  Oaio,  whisti  Inoludei  ■!»  OonnnDl  lUd  Sluna,  Pun.  Two  Watah 
AHOdUlou,  M  aboT*.  mui;  at  lb*  Kut«rn  bclog  >!»  In  wimi  OanAnnog,    PUgih,  in 


Orma  Huinntii — Soraort:  Wttuppott  thai  IbeM  are  the  fnllowlni  othar  mlol 

Obad  Dlekaoaon,  Salam ;  Horaaa  Lyman,  Bonn  OroTa;  Bldner  H.  Uanli,  S'onit  Or 

BCtWART.— OnuRCfln,  sU.,  aa  abova.     Loaaaf  msmbera,  «.    Oaio  in  Sabbath  SoliooU 

drarBiBimaiia  (S  Ehurchea,  7  laal  nar):  Hcma   111m<otii,  «tH.8i:   Forelim  Mlai 

tM-»i  Paalora'  aappon,  il.UT.W;   oiber  ol^Dala.  ty.OtM.Ol.    Totai.,  •IIJUU.TL 

«naH  a/aiO.»I4.M  (of  which  "othFrabJaeu"  loas  tlO.HSai).    Tha  ninniilon  of  ^' i 

ab]aeU>'makaahlmpoaalbla  loalaaal^.  >  We  mppoH  lUa  data  to  ba  oornet. 

At.  Attkbdarob  or  Pcbmc  Wouqit  (T  ehuntiai,  T  laat  jaar):  BU,  an  Insraaaa  c 

(AAKGBB. — Nona  In  ctmroh  Hat,    Ho  oaDIHATIona,  ela.,  appaar. 

OSQAHIZATIONr-Tha  cbanhaa  at*  lUiltad  Id  tbe  CaMaiu Alios al  AjsOciahoh. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


WITH  N«w  VoB«. 

IMT 

tn 

■ti 

■n 

■Sr 

• 

lii 

, 

, 

„ 

M 

PalunUle. 

».v. 

Wl 

"    PlTTnonlh,       ISa 

"    Walah,  S*t  bttoiB 

ffllUanuport,  isa 


OaHMSCTED  WITH 
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Statistics.  —  Pennsylvania. 


pan. 


PU»  and  Name.     & 

"«»™-           1 

, 

CH.  HEHB-HS. 

D«.l,lg-a. 

Admt'c 

"m^Ti 

BAPT.« 

i 

1 

1 

1 

t 

I 

1 

i 

i 

1 

jl 

3 

PltwbuVg,  Plyni.      im 
RloevilTe.                  laM 

D.  L.  Hmi,  p.            m 

Hon"; 
W.  0,  Boilon;  s,p. 

T2 

« 

" 

ji 
lao 

11 

^ 

\ 

i 

, 

'1 

" 

0 

i 

S2 

Wu.ra,BAjnBB)i  AnoouTiDH. 

Jan  1 

I87I. 

Aibland, 

Nono. 

1»» 

D-JelA-Krana,  p. 

^o 

M 

M  13  16    1 

1«1 

F.T.Kthu, 

119 

Bradtbrdf' 

B.  J,  Morrta, 

70 

B    0 

None. 

11    0 

6    8    8               H 

OenlnUa, 

Nona. 

18*1 

a 

0    0    S               SO 

1>.  HuKhM, 
JotaD  S.  Cook, 

•t» 

w 

IBW 

Nono, 

3    1 

0    0    1               W 

Dujlel  Danlella, 

Ejde  P«k. 

no  a 

1  11  11»             »t 

K.  K.^lIiwH, 

KIngiton. 

D.  DbvIm, 

■ta 

Lid  nil  Itmi, 

Unhinur, 

Ueadov., 

lua 

V, 

3    0    3               U 

lUU  Crtek." 

D,  Dsvlo^ 

Mlnertrllls, 

None. 

6    0    «             111 

MoiTli  Run. 

F.  T,  Erona, 

Ml.  Camel. 

Ndub. 

I    0 

B    I               to 

Ooorgo  Hill, 

OlIpfaaDk 

None. 

J.  W.  I'ngh, 

ni 

4    3^  0              «D 

1MB 

n.K;^™"; 

DO    0 

S  2U           l«0 

PaCttTllla, 

183! 

4  10           ii 

K.a.JoB8i, 

128 

»    9  3»             130 

aac' 

s™«. 

Janklo., 

?^.tt., 

Nona. 

SbmaDdoob, 

1«U 

W.J?ThoiiiM, 

i    1    B              M 

EUaaOwaa, 

Bprtng  Brmk, 

ism 

Hone. 

1     0 

U    0    0              » 

^"'T'*B«gil.h, 

).  B.  Hugh™, 

ISP*' 

I8T0 

t.T.Danea, 

12 

■W«,r;m!e. 

M   0 

3  BIO             W 

WoKt  BEiniror. 

TL,hD  Wllltam-, 

i    713               SO 

r.  C-&l««rd.. 

7a 

WEua,  Wbotebn  AasociATion. 

1  Daa.l.UTS. 

Bn«l7'fBmk, 

lees 

11   fl  ITl  SI 

OIT 

D»nd  K.  Darfaa, 

M 

"T""fcj 

T.  K.Joroa, 

40 

loh^Q-^^^It" 

Johnalown, 

110 

H«.burgb. 

aoghK.T(^aa. 

IS  !»  t4l  B 

aisl    10  M 

*  Not  auoolatad. 
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inib.leuher.Pltt*t>arg.  I  Edwin  W.  Rloe.  editor,  Pfalla. 
I  Bora^H  Hurl,  PhllulplpfalB.  MJcih  W.  Btdckluid,  Pnn- 
tt>d«tplil>.  [Dst*  OoodKlI,  PhlliiltLphli,  I  Hunts. 
Ji>  lUtlatln  br  AHOdnUan*.  ibH  WB  rav!  hne  ■  bull  for  flitnrs  Imprors- 
dnr  ipeetal  oblliitstlon*  to  K«t.  Dulel  A.  Etuu,  or  Andinrlad.  I.ut  yew 
iportsd;  thU  y«w-M. 

ira^  SI  Tuut  (Ineludlos  nan* 


Inc   (F)BbMiil,    0«Jn,l,«».— _ 

noiMvportlnfehi] rebel  whlcb  now  report. 
ADDITKHri  IS  im-Tl :  lis  by  prohaalon ;  110 
_  ...  ^y^j  dentil ;  817 by  dli 


■  of  otl.ardonoinlnMloiui).     ■fllT.__,  ...     

LoraiSothen.  TOTAI..43,  LlCEMTIATBi,  none  repoiW 
-,  va,  temiie*;  3,6M  ool  •ponlfled.    Total,  5,ai«, loeLuJ 


BAPTiaiu  iv  lail- 
ohahqbs. 


monB  ftre  reported  by  B  • 


AHQBS.  —  Cbijbchu :  yea,  replwwd  on  the  liit,  —  BTuittaacks,  Walih;  Bnib< 
Welita;  Bunmil  HIIL.  BDElLth;  Wbenllind,  Welth,  Dropped  ^m  the  lln,~Bi 
WeUh,»dnpU»KofBprtiigbrM>l[;  DndlBj^Welih;  Irtrlo'i  Button,  .nnloncburol 
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"      PllgiJn.,          IBM 
■■      roTon,            1871 

Thai.  LAurte,  D.D., 
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KIniley  Twining, 
J.H.lielll.h..,p. 
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MS 
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at 
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ei»li.™Tllle,              IBia 
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AhnoD  T.  b'ulis. 
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Kon«. 
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« 

WMlerl/.PewcBl'i,  1W3 

A.H.Wll™i. 
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17 

3 

ai 

•'"™Plyinauih',lBnT 

B 

eo 

■'         BpH„B.t-,1871 

Eb.DQi.Bb.M,b.'  ' 

'a.  ■71 
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D 
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Whltaum,  Tiv 

JormlbBQ  Lee 

l..,Pro.ld, 
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Statistics.  — R.  I.;  S.  C;  Tenn. ;  Texas. 


[Jan. 


HlKl:!!  aduU;  n  Inflmt.    Ik  Sabbath  Bonoou:  6.U1.    Quia,  rs. 
BnoTOUtiTT  0(nmiBOTioiii{iaaharchH.I2]utfe*rj:«ll,lU.U,iuilBeruHof  •S.nSAt. 

.    __     .,  „.        locket  Spring  It.  eh.,  not  yei  belonglnflo  Conhr- 

f  uclon  of  Hlrhnond  ii.  uid  Hlgb  it^  ProTldeDBC, 
.  of  Bouib  KJagstoa  li  dot  Peusdila ;  BItw  Foiot 


SOUTH    CAEOLINA. 


PlMBudlfaiiia.    1 

Uonmru.          ^ 

«...      1 

Bapl.SO.lSia 

isji-ra. 

len-ia. 

^-ra-l 

ilii 

1 

s 

1 

\ 

li 

III 

MIMIIS 

u 

• 

M 

e 

>l  -I"!  "i-l™ 

Otbcb  KonaTBu.— FrucU  L.  Cardoia,  Colninbla. 
OOHTEIBDTIONa.  —  So  Ttport. 
CHANOEa.— Now.    Qala  of  mamlwn,  II.    Qaln  In  Babbatli  Sshool,  W. 

TENNESSEE. 


ITuhrtlla,  Union, 


Rwlng  O.  Tide, 


Piildwln, 
■.  Msllory 

BSDIJ  B.  BODDI 

U.  IT.  Sm^l, 


TO 

•in 

12 

■71 

SIf 

i4 

v« 

18 

lu 

'tf 

19 

; 

1 

*i 

K 

3; 

^( 

'i 

- 

i 

_^ 

Othbb  UiBiaTEBi.  —  F.  A.Ohnu,  NuhTllta;  Piu!  8.  K»inil«r,  OrHi 
Smith,  OoklOrHki  A.  E.Bpaniic,  Nuhrllle;  Tfaomu  Thomu.  Knoivl 
BUMIfART.~OBiniCBEil,>ta.,  uabora.  Gals  archarehei,3.    GalDoI  D 
lnBaM»it)ieob«ili.4T. 

OcHntiBiTTtoita '_'___'  ■__ 

Pabirb  £iraiiiEa(ScbDroIi«,4lan7eu'):  ti«,1M^ 

—  Obdbcbu:  Wrw,— Ooal  Craak;  EaoiTlUe;  Uol 
i:  Somrtpartid. 
OBOAKIZATIOII',— InUaCnrTKALSoDTB  Coanuaci. 


CRANQRB.- 


laewjo.im.  171-12. 

T 

72.     1 

BnwniTllla,  lit, 

1§7: 

Jcremliih  Porter. 
Jeremlih  Porur, 
AaroD  Rowo.  p. 
B.  D.  Church, 

V. 

I 

IB 

If, 

» 

^ 

0 

w 

ToTAi,:4ohn 

rchpi,  3  mlnlxtcn. 

tl 

0 

1S» 

Othbb  If  iMinnu.  —  DiTid  P«blta ;  Mllchell  Tfaomp«n. 
SmnCAar.  — Aa  abora.     Oaln  or  mambsn,  IS     b  Sabbath 
OHAHOES,  — Obdbchbi:  JTub,— Ballad.    Dn^pti,  —  iim: 
OEGAmZATIOIT,  — lo  tha  Sooth  Wuraw  Oobfibucb. 


I873-] 


Statistics.  —  Vennont. 
VEBMONT. 
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Flaw  and  Name.     ^ 

„.,„....     1 

8    May  1.  ISM. 
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s 
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1 

1 

1 
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1 
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s 

AddJaon,                    IHi'l 
Altany,                     1S1§ 
Alburirh,                   1824 

.kinlUld,              1811 
mard,                   i:«3 

ttre,                        j7« 

&?'•■'"■■  ii 

Bradford,                  tSlO 
BtalDlree,                 1704 
Bnitnlr«t,Eaa(.M(i.tn;i 
3tniid<io,                   178S 
BialllcbOfo,  Wert,  1710 
Kaet,   1»W 
BriigBwaWt,       ^    IJW 

Bri.|oI.                      mi 

Braotaeld,  i«,        nai 

■■        'm.'         IBM 

Burke.  kSh.'           IBM 
SuiUocUin,  lit,         ISO! 

Caboi'.           "^         IS? 
OanbrWgo,               17  W 
t^unbrldgeporl,        ISBS 
Caallelon,                  IIM 

CharloUe,  '           '    IJW 
Colehaiur^                IttX 

CoiIdUi.                 lasi 

Cornwall,                     I7U 
Oowntry,                  1810 
UtafUiborr,               "07 

II'    i 

Dgiboir.                  1831 
"      JunetloD,        law 

IffiK:""''    IS 

None. 
OiiMnB.O»dy'.  a!p!  '38 
frmklln  Boiler,  a.p.  13 

-  D™i]l,  a.p. 
Leonard  Tsnnor,a.p.'4S 

B.  V.  UeDoObg,  a.p.  W 
Cyma  Hamlin,  p.        Vi 

CulrtnB.  Hulben,p. 
Haory  C.  W«ton,  p.  W 
Henry  M.  llulmoa,  p.  tS 
Kllaa  W.Halch.  p.      'M 
HdwInSeabnry.ap. '« 
John  F.  BU.no,  a-p"   -a 
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Statistics. —  Vermont. 
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Mar  1.  197J. 
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Otbir  UcnVTEU. 


neheaiar.  I  Eben  ( 


OMi  B.  BndfordtlKJndae't 

Falla. 

unea  Bickham,  BarllDgtm. 
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FiankUii  BnOer.  •dltor.'ffliid- 
S.  Irrln  OanHnlir,  Bag.  Vt. 


John  S.  OonnrM,  Bnrllnf 
JuD  M  DonflMitr,  D.D.,  JotaD' 
L«*tar  B.  ElUot,  WlooMkl, 

Lyndon  S.  PtbiuIi,  ^uiklla. 
E.  T.   Fallsr,    tughsr,   Bt. 

JohubniT. 
JoHph  Folfer,  Vanbln. 
Jtrwntali  01tn«,  LDnnbnrg. 
John  E.  GoodilBli,  Piof.,  Bur- 


J>bM  T.  Homrd,  W«MClu>r- 

Chancsf  H.  Eabbard,  Ban- 

nington. 
Bsrray  D.  KltcbFll,D.D~PrM. 

OaII.,UlddlebBn. 
DanKl  L^d.  lllddlabDrr. 
0.  Spanaar  Uanh,  Barllnston. 
JOMBb  Uiinb,  Thai  ford. 
Bamnal  Uanh,  DnderhUl. 
Ulrlo  UaTnard,  Csatlaun. 

Ammi  Nkboli,  BrsJDtrw' 
Hanca  Pntt.  x'onhllald.' 


Ebrnamltb.MIddlebnr 
JoboSuiale.UlddlabDr 
Larl  li.  Buna,  *ganl,< 
Wm.'W.  Tbajar,  St.  . 


John  W.  Tli7n(,  Bntthboro', 

Hanry  A.  P.  Tomrr,  Piof.. 

BorllDBton. 
JOHFph     Undarwood. 
"■rdwlck 

iphli. 


R.  J.  Wllllami,  Oatletnn. 

i<i6a    H.    Woraaatw,     sjt^ 

Burllnglon. 

LienriAm. 
Solon  Alba*,  FroT.,: 


Artbu  T.  £**d,  BatX  Bnli^ 
Mmtliew  H.  Bnekbwn,  Fm. 

UolT.  VI.,BDrllDgtOD. 

Vllallu  W.  Burdr,   Iforrlv 


»111«, 


Inolndtni  i 


smniABT— 

■nppUad  br  Uaantutaa  or  mloinen 

UlNUTBRC  WpMIOn;  MMtlngpa.^..,  ^  v—-—.      ■•'■—•.  — »■     uvu>i>icb,  u. 

CaincB  ItCMBSU:  »Mi  malai;  13,M3  f^malai.     Total,  1B,YM,  Ineladlns  S,I7S  abaaM. 

Q«ln,  ZH.  , 

ADDinoiri  In  1ST1-T3:  018  bT  protHahm ;  USbTlalMT.    TOTAI.  1,061. 
Dta..A«..-  1.  i«i  «.  HA  1^— j^*k.  dfl^  (J-  dumiUAlj  S  bj  aicoounaaleatlon.    TmAL* 


1  ISIl-n;  S3&  b; 


:  adall;  ! 


laaof  tUl,- 


.■BinirTioiia(lSOebureh«»,l«l«(jn»r):  »61*«,  aalnoM 

ATCKAOa  OORdBiaATiOH*  (106  cbuTBhai,  ITS  lut  jaar) :  a],SU.  DMraaH 
TALDBorCHDROH  FHoriRTT  (IM  cbnKihsa,  lU lut  Tear):  ti^XU^H.ma  i 
4SS.    iiatwrta^  BjiLABIBa;  132chanihu  report  an  aggragUflOl  tU<l,lS 

OHANQRB.— OmmcBES!  Sae.  —  SiMl   Bralntraa   and   Wait  BrookSald;   Dora'  Oanim, 

Dropparfftom  the  !]»!,  — North  UBro;  WMbtngloo. 
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Homer  H.  Beneon,  Belolt. 
a.  B.  Blckmll,  Kon  i^UlDHO. 
Ju.  J.  Blklidell,  Prof.,  Bclolt. 
S.  T.  BUkiiilM.  Hew  LondoD. 
Tbomu  BorUod.  Emn  Oleirs. 
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CONGREGATIONAL  MISSIONARIES,  December,  1872. 


OONNBCTED  WITH  THE  A.  B.  0.  P.  M.i 


Kahratta  (181S) : 

Allen  Hax«n. 
WUUam  Wood. 
Honry  J.  Brnoe. 
Samuel  B.  FalrlMUik. 
Charles  Uardioff. 
WiUlam  H.  Atklneon. 
fipenoer  R.  Welle. 
Cnarles  W.  Park. 
Richard  Wlneor. 

CITLOH  (1816): 

William  W.  Howland. 
Tjevi  iSpaaldlng,  D  J>. 
John  Cf.  Smith. 
WUllam  B.  I>e  Riemer. 
Tliomaa  S.  Smith. 

Madu&a,  South  Ihdia 

(1834): 

Oeorge  T.  Waehbnnu 
Joseph  T.  Noyet. 
William  B.  Capron. 
Thomas  S.  Bamell. 
Jamee  Herriek. 

Sandwich  Ulakds  (1820) : 

• 
Tlioa  Ooan. 
David  B.  Lyman. 
SUas  Bond. 
John  D.  Paris 
Dwight  Baldwin,  M.D. 
WlUTam  P.  Alexander. 
Lowell  Smith,  D.D. 
Xphraim  W.  Clark. 
Benjamin  W.  Parker. 
James  W.  Smith,  M.D. 
Daniel  Dole. 

MlCRONBBIA  (1852): 

Albert  A.  Stnrgls. 
B«Qjamin  G.  Snow. 
Hiram  Blnieham,  Jr. 
Joel  F.  Whitney. 

WK8TXB1I  TUKKKT  (1828) : 

Edwin  B.  Bllsa,  D  J>. 
Ira  F.  Pettlbone. 


Joseph  K.  Greene. 
Jnlius  Y.  Leonard. 
John  F.  Smith. 
George  F.  Herriek. 
Wilson  A.  Famsworth. 
Lyman  Bartlett. 
John  O.  Barrows. 
William  A.  Spaolding. 

BABTBBIf  TUKXET  (1885) : 

George  C.  Knapp. 
Moses  P.  Parmelee,  M.D. 
Crosby  H.  Wheeler. 
Koyal  \L.  Cole. 
John  B.  Pierce. 
Theodore  S.  Pond. 
George  C.  Reynold!,  M.D. 

Ceittral  Torkxt  (1847) : 

Lncien  H.  Adams. 
'Giles  F.  Montgomery. 
Carml  C.  Thayer. 
Henry  Harden. 

European  Turret  (1858) : 

James  F.  Clarke. 
Henry  C.  Haskell. 
Henry  P.  Page. 
William  B.  Locke. 
John  W.  Baird. 
George  D.  Marsh. 
J.  Henry  House. 

South  Africa  (1885) : 

Eiyah  Bobbins. 

Hyman  A.  Wilder. 

Stephen  C.  Pixley. 

Henry  M.  Bridginan. 

David  Rood. 

William  Ireland. 

William  Mellen. 

Josiah  Tyler. 

Aldin  Grout. 

Myron  Wlnslow  Plnkerton. 

FoooHOw,  China  (1847) : 

Lyman  B.  Peet. 
Charles  Hartwell. 
Joseph  B.  Walker. 


North  Chira  (1854) : 

Charles  A.  Stanley. 
Henry  Blodget. 
Chaunoey  Goodrich. 
John  T.  Oullck. 
Mark  Williams. 
Thomas  W.  Tbompaon. 
Isaac  Pierson. 
Henry  D.  Porter,  m.d. 
Arthur  H.  Smith. 

Japan  (1800) : 

Daniel  O.  Greene. 
Orramel  H.  Gnllok. 
Jerome  D.  Davis. 

Darota  (1892): 

Alfred  L.  Riggs. 
Thomas  L.  Rlggs. 

Spain  (1872) : 

Luther  H.  Gnliek,  m.d. 

Austria  (1872) : 

Henry  A.  Schanfller. 
Bdwin  A.  Adams. 
Albert  W.  Clark. 

Mezioo  (1872): 

John  L.  Stephena. 
David  Watklns. 

Not  Oonnrotrd  with  ths 
Board: 

Cyms  Hamlin,  D.D.,  Prat,  of 

Robert  CoU.,Conaiantlnople. 
Daniel    Bliss,     liJi,^    Ft^^ 

Syrian  Prot.  Coll.»  Belrflt. 
George  Washburn,  Praf.   la 

Robert  Coll.,  OonrtMitiiio- 

ple. 
Peter  J.   Guliflk,  Hondiila, 

Sand.  Isl. 
Henry  H.  Parker,  HoDololn, 

Sand.  IsL 
Simeon  H.  Oalhonn,  Syria, 
WiUlam  Bird,  Syria. 


CONNBCTED  WITH  THE  A1£BRICAN  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION. 


Jamaica: 

Three,    as    In    tables,  with 
churches  mentioned. 

Mendi,  West  Aprica: 

G.  P.  Claflin. 


Sandwich  Iojinds: 

J.  8.  Green,  Makawao. 
J.  P.  Green,  Makawao. 

Biam: 

C.  B.  Bradley,  Bangkok. 


At  Home,  and  Among  tbi 


Al 


larae  number,  given  in  th% 
tables,  espeeiaOy  in  the 
Southern  states,  as  meotloii- 
ed  in  the  tables. 
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llana  "  ncHdi  Iha  lum  of  tu  palUeulan  bf  708. 

3,  "  Abaant"  danotf*  paraona  who  llva  at  ■  placa  otbor  thaa  that  of  tbelr  thnrsh  rdaUoD. 

4.  In  "Sabbath  Bcboali,"  Iowa  report*  Iha  "m^araga  attendanee  "  only. 

6.  Tha  cliqrchsa  making  no  report  ara  Inoludad  In  thr  etiDimaliea.  with  put  raporta  of 
mciDbarihlp  (if  any  are  fbond  In  ona  of  lb*  laat  two  preeading  reporta).  Bnt  tha  raport  of 
■-addltiona,''"  ramorala,"  and  " bapOMni " la (ki  nioal}  too  amall  by  Jut  (ba  nonbar  tboaa 
ahurchea  mlfbt  b*Ta  taporlcd. 
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SUMMARY    IV.  —  Statistic*!.    Somh&ribs   op   thr   Cokokmationai, 

CnURCHRS    IS     THB     U.StTBD     STATES     AS     FCIBLISItBD      1SS8-1878     FOR     THE 

YBAlia  1857-1872. 
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KEMARKS  UPON  THE  ANNUAL  (U.  S.)  STATISTICS. 

The  efa«nfea  from  last  year's  Summaries  are  given,  by  States,  In  Summary  III.  The  main 
Items  In  tlie  other  Sammaries  harmonize  with  those  in  Summary  III,  as  follows :  — 

CaoBCBSB.—- Last  year,  3,202;  net  increase  (128  new,  less  67  dropped,  as  in  Summary  III), 
61;  pMflent  nunber,  8,263,  as  in  Summary  I. 

CauBCa  MSMBEBS.  ->  Last  year,  812,054;  net  increase  (7,248  gain,  less  386  loss,  by  SUtos, 
M  In  Summary  lH),  6,862;  present  number,  818,916,  as  in  Summary  n. 

Is  Sabbath  Scbools.  —  Last  year,  368,037 ;  net  increase  (6,025  gain,  less  4,780  loss,  by 
Btatee,  m  in  Sammary  III).  2,145;  add  18,  error  by  transposition  of  two  Georgia  figures  last 
year;  present  number,  371,100,  as  tn  Summary  II. 

BKBXVOunT  OOHTRIBDTIONS.— ToMt  year,  $1450,814.19;  net  increase  ($246,800.09,  less 
$W,41L01,  by  States,  as  in  Summary  III),  $155,889.08;  less  amount  from  States  reporting 
iMt  year,  bat  not  this  year,  $830.50;  amount  reported  this  year,  $1,305,878.58,  as  in  Sum- 
BiaryL 

I'Mt  yeer»  2,487  chnrehee  reported  their  contributions ;  this  yedr,  2,426.  A  considerable 
nrnnber  of  these  887  non-reporting  churches  doubtless  made  no  public  contributions,  but 
others  are  wealthy.  We  do  not  make  any  estimate  for  these.  No  account  is  included  of 
legacies,  Urge  Indlyldual  endowments,  etc. ;  Connecticut  reports  legacies,  $183,003.69. 

K<M»eye  raised  for  parish  expenses  are  not  reported  generally.  New  England  and  New 
Toric  do  not  report.  Elsewhere,  656  churches  report  as  raised  for  annual  expenses,  $G(3<),- 
M8J6;  HO  of  the  656  report  $70,511.91  for  building  purposes;  and  198  other  churclios 
•CSregmte  both  items  at  $526,668.64.  Analyzing  very  closely  the  reporU  of  the  108,  the  854 
reportfng ehurehee  show  $934,291.60  for  parish  expenses,  and  $323,511.01  for  church  build- 
ing. But  the  omission  of  New  England  and  New  Tork  lowers  the  proper  average.  A  few 
•cattering  reports  east,  indicate  a  total  of  about  five  and  a  half  millions  for  parish  expenses. 

MmtTDU.  —  The  reports  show  no  very  material  change  in  number,  —  77  gain ;  with  very 
llttleehangeinsapplies,  —  52  gain  in  churches  supplied,  with  nine  more  vacant  churches 
tbata  last  year. 

The  reports  gtVe  049  ministers  without  pastoral  charge.  This  number  would  bo  much 
pwater  if  all  ministers  were  members  of  some  ministerial  or  other  organization.  Besides 
deaths,  we  find  the  names  of  220  dropped  this  year  from  last  year's  list  of  ministers,  because 
not  reported  this  year,  many  of  whom  will  reappear,  as  usual,  next  year.  Of  the  040,  many 
are  constantly  supplying  pulpits,  some  bcini(  in  the  intermission  between  two  settlemonu. 
Fall  reports  of  occupation  are  not  given.  But  we  find  95  presidents,  professors,  etc.,  of  col- 
leges and  theological  schools;  9  holdini;  State  educational  offices;  and  27  teachers  in 
aeademiee  and  other  schools;  making  131  engaged  in  education.  The  religious  benevolent 
•ocietiea  take  85  secretaries  and -agents;  asylums,  city  and  the  like  missions,  and  special 
evangelieCie  service,  29;  making  114  in  the  benevolent  and  reformatory  work.  Editors  of 
peilodleala  (not  in  pastoral  or  other  work),  19.  In  secular  business,  —  5  physicians,  1  lawyer. 
S  inpabUc  office,  and  55  f&rmera,  traders,  insurance  agents,  etc.;  making  64  secular.  How 
■uny  others  are  "  retired  "  through  age  or  infirmity,  we  are  not  sure,  but  we  recognize  the 
names  of  112  such,  while  there  are  doubtless  many  others.  Of  the  64  secular,  it  is  but  fair 
to  say  that  a  large  proportion,  including  farmers  especially,  is  of  men  actually  disabled. 
The  above  elaoses,  440,  leave  500  apparently  without  charge  and  available.  We  doubt  if  400 
would  not  be  nearer  the  truth,  —  to  be  increased  by  a  share  of  the  220  dropped,  and  by  such 
Dumber  of  men  in  other  pursuits  as  might  return  to  the  pastoral  work. 

We  have  642  churches  actually  vacant,  and  134  more  supplied  by  licentiates  and  men  of 
other  denominations.  Of  the  6^,  a  heavy  per  cent  will  never  have  even  a  supply.  We  drop 
£0  to  70  such  every  year,  as  extinct  by  changes  of  population ;  and  we  add  120  to  140  new 
eivery  year.  Of  our  churches  supplied,  235  are  supplied  by  men  who  are  ministering  also 
toother  churches;  that  Is,  2,252  ministers  are  ministering  to  2,487  churches. 

The  senior  dasses  in  our  theological  seminaries  (regular  course),  numbered  74  persons 
last  year.  The  deaths  of  ministers  on  our  roll  numbered  56,  and  our  net  gain  o  hurchu' 
waa  01;  needa^  117,  besides  missionaries  and  new  openings  unused. 
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LIST    OF    C0:N^GREGATI0NAL   MEN^rSTERS 

IN    IS^ORTH    AMERICA, 

WITH  THBIB  IiATEST  KNOWN  FOST-OFFIOB  ADBRBSS. 

ExPLAJTATiONg.  —  Thit  Itst  is  made  ap  firom  the  names  given,  In  the  alphabetieal  lUta,  in 
the  Mlnntes  of  the  several  General  Associations  and  Conferences,  bat  additions  and  omis- 
sions have  been  made  to  meet  pastoral  changes  since  the  issue  of  the  Minutes.  ~~  Lieantlatea 
are  not  included;  nor  (Intentionally)  ministers  of  any  other  denomination,  though  supplying 
a  Congregational  church. — In  searching  for  names  of  various  spellings,  see  each  form.  AU 
contracted  names,  like  *<  Mc,''  are  arranged  according  to  the  contracted  spelling. — This  list 
sometimes  differs  from  the  tables,  because  corrected  to  the  last  moment  before  printing. — 
Names  without  P.  O.  address,  are  folloired  by  the  name  of  State  (in  parenthesis)  which 
reports  them.  —  This  list  is  sometimes  inaccurate.  Where  a  man  is  reported  as  living  in 
three  States  at  once,  it  requires  uncommon  discrimination  to  settie  the  dliBculty.  Initials 
and  spelling  vary  from  year  to  year  in  a  most  perplexing  manner.  —  For  addresses  of  For- 
eign Missionaries,  see  directions  In  the  Missionary  Herald,  and  American  MiuUnunqf^ 
monthly ;  letters  being  forwarded  by  the  Missionary  houses. 

The  KATiONAii  Council,  at  Oberlin,  adopted  the  following:  — 

**B^olvedf  That  all  ministers  in  our  denomination  ought  to  be  in  orderly  connection  with 
some  ministerial  or  eccleaiastioal  organization  which  shall  be  able  to  certify  to  their  regular 
standing  in  the  ministry." 

The  following  appears  among  the  By-Laws  :  — 

"  The  Council  approves  of  an  annual  compilation  of  the  statistics  of  the  churches,  and  of 
a  list  of  such  ministers  as  are  reported  b^  the  several  State  organizations." 

In  conforming  to  this  rule,  the  List  of  this  year  includes  Congregational  pastors  and  "  sup- 
plies," and  ministers  *^  without  charge,"  who  are  reported  by  some  organization  with  which 
they  are  connected.  We  have  no  right  to  Insert  or  erase.  If  any  brethren  find  their  namea 
not  to  be  in  this  list,  it  is  because  they  are  not  reported  by  any  State  organization. 


Abbe,  Frederick  R.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
Abbott,  Amos,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Abbott,  Edwardf  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Abbott,  Edward  F..  Lovell,  Me. 
Abbott,  Ephralro  E.  P.,  Meriden,  N.  H. 
Abbott,  Jacob  J.,  Yarmouth,  Me. 
Abbott,  John  8.  C,  Fair  Haven,  Ct. 
Abbott,  Lvraan,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 
Abbott,  T  C,  Lansing,  Mich. 
Abemethy,  Henry  C,  Altona,  III. 
Adair,  Samuel  L.,  Osawatomle.  Kan. 
Adams,  Aaron  C,  Wethersfleld,  Ct. 
Adams,  Amos  B.,  Itenzonia,  Mich. 
Adams,  Bei^Jamin  S.,  Cabot,  Vt. 
AUams,  C.  C,  (111.) 
Adamst  Daniel  E.,  Wilton,  N.  H. 
Adams,  Edwin  A.^.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Austria. 
Adams,  Ephralm,  Waterloo,  lo. 
Adams,  Franklin  W.,  Olathe,  Kan. 
Adams,  Oeorge  E.,  Orange.  N.  J. 
Adams,  George  M.,  Wellesley,  Mass. 
Adams,  Harvey,  Fairfax,  lo. 
Adams,  J.  A.,  Marshfleld,  Mo. 
Adams,  John,  HiUsboro'  Centre,  N.  H. 
Adams,  John  C,  Falmouth,  Me. 
Adams,  Jonathan  B.,  Searsport,  Me. 
Adams,  Lucien  H  ,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Central 

^tkirkey. 
Adams,  L.  P.,  Fitch  Bay,  Que. 
Adams,  Nehemiah,  Boston,  Mass. 
Adams,  Thomas,  Winslow,  Me. 
Adams,  WUliam  W.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Aiken,  James,  Charlestown,  Mass. 


Alkln,  William  P.,  Rutiand,  Vt. 

Albee,  Bolun,  Middlebury,  Vu 

Alcott,  William  P..  Koand  Hill,  Ct. 

Alden,  Ebenezer,  Jr..  Marshfleld,  Mass. 

Alden,  E.  H.,  Waseca,  Minn. 

Alden,  K.  J.,  Medina,  O. 

Alden,  Edmund  K.,  South  Boston,  Mafs. 

Alden.  Lucius,  Newcastle,  N.  H. 

Aldrlch,  Jeremiah  E.,  Oroton,  Ma»s. 

Alexander,  Walter  6.,  i/itan,  Jtutv. 

Alexander,  William  P.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Sand- 

vfich  Islands, 
Allaben,  M.  E.,  Pleasant  HiU,  Mo. 
Allen,  A.  Barker,  Alpena,  Mich. 
Allen,  A.  S.,  Clear  Lake,  lo. 
Allen,  Cyrus  W..  Hanover.  Mass. 
Allen,  Ephralm  W.,  HaverhiUjMass. 
Allen,  Erwln  W.,  Pitcher,  N.  T. 
Allen,  Frederick  B.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
Allen,  (Heorge,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Allen,  George  E.,  Bast  SomerriUc,  Ma»>s. 
Allen,  John  A.,  Odell,  III. 
Allen,  J.  Wing,  Leslie,  Mleh. 
Allen,  John  W.,  North  Woodstock,  Ct. 
Allen,  L.  Wheaton.  Greeley,  Ool. 
Allen,  Samuel  H.,  Windsor  Locks,  Ct. 
Allen,  Simeon  O.,  Pontiao,  Mich. 
Allender,  John,  Prairie  Citv,  lo. 
Alley,  Frederick,  Crete,  Neb. 
Allison,  John,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 
Allworth.  Willism  H.,  Paris,  Ont. 
Alvord,  Auffustus,  West  Soffield,  Ct. 
.  Alvord,  Frederick,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
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Alvord,  John  W..  Washtiiftoxi,  D.  O. 
^vord,  Nel«OD,  OentraliA,  Kan. 
Ames,  MareiM,  LAoeaater.  Mam. 
Amsden,  B.  IC.,  Manehetter,  lo. 
Amadan,  8.  H.,  Weat  Dover,  Vt. 
Andanon,  Bdward,  Jameatown,  N.  Y. 
Andenon,  Gaorge»  Niagara  Cltv.  N.  T. 
AndenMm,  Jamea,  Mootpelier»  vt. 
Andenon,  Joseph,  Boath  Haven,  Mioh. 
Andereon,  Joaeph,  Waterbury,  <jt. 
Anderaon,  Ritfoa,  Boston,  ICaM. 
Andrawa,  Sdwln  N«  Crvstal  Lake,  111. 
Andrewa,  Oaorire  w..  Montgomery,  Ala. 
Andrewa,  larael  W..  Marietta,  <>. 
Andrawa,  ftunuel  J..  Hartford,  Ct. 
ADdrawaJWIlUam  W.,  Wetherefteld, Cl. 
Andma,  Sliziir,  Angola,  Ind. 
Aagtar,  Marshall  B.,  West  WInstad,  Cu 
Angely  If  arena  B.,  Newaygo,  Mich. 
Aigecahbo,  J.,  Saiween,  Out. 
Antlwoy,  Oaorge  N.,  Peabody,  Maaa. 
Apthorp,  Bnfoa,  DeWitt,Io. 
Ardier,  M.  P.,  Speedride,  Ont. 
AimeaiJoaiaB  L.,  Woodstock,  Ct. 
Anna,  ulram  P.,  Aorwlch  Town,  Ct. 
Armsvy,  Laaren,  Moand  City,  Kan. 
Annatraiq;,  Flrederio  A.,  Oswego,  Kan. 
Armstrong,  Jamea,  Wayland,  Mich. 
Armatroiq;,  Robert  8.,  Hamilton,  Minn. 
Arnold,  Arthur  B.,  Plymouth,  lU. 
Arnold,  Henry  T.,  Lyman,  Mo. 
Aahley,  Samuel  8.,  New  Orleana,  La. 
Atberlon,  I.  W.,  Riverside,  Cal. 
AtUosoB,  Uaom  H^  Portland,  Or. 
Atkfaiaon,  John  L.,  BarWUIe,  lo. 
Atkinaon,  Timothy,  Norton,  Mans. 
AtUnaon,  William  H.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  WttU 

tmlnMa, 
Atwater,  Edward  B.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Atwalar,  WlUiam  W.,  South  Kiaiogly.Ct, 
Atwood,  Sdward  8.,  Balem,  Mass. 
Atwood,  Lewis  P.,  De  Kaib,  III. 
Austin,  David  B.,  South  Norwalk,  Ct. 
Austin,  Henry  A»,  Pleasanton.  Mich. 
Austin,  Lewlk  A.,  Meriden,  N.  H. 
Austin,  Samuel  J.,  Warren,  Mass. 
Avery,  Frederlek  B.,  Columbia,  Ct. 
Avery,  Jared  R.,  Groton.  Ct. 
Avery,  John.  Lebanon,  Ct. 
Avery,  William  F.,  HunUngton.  Mass. 
Avery,  William  P^Chapln,  lo. 
Ayer,  Cbarlea  L.,  Taflville,  Ct. 
Ayer,  Franklin  D.,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Ayer,  Joaeph,  Ekonk,  Ct. 
Ayera,  Rowland,  Hadley,  Mass. 
Ayers,  Walter  H.,  Winooski,  Vt. 
Ayera,  Frederick  H.,  Long  Ridge,  Ct. 
Babb,  Thomas  E.,  Oxford,  Mass. 
Babbitt,  Jamea  H.,  Walisfield,  Vt. 
Bachelor,  F.  B.  M.,  Kllllngly,  Ci. 
Baeheller.  Oilman,  Maehtasport,  Me. 
Bachtell,  William  B.,  Orford,  lo 
BaeknSjJoseph  W.,  Thomaston,  Ct. 
Bacon,  Edward  W.,  Flint,  Mich. 
BaeoB,  George  B.,  Orange  Valley,  N.  J. 
Bacon,  James  M.,  Ashby,  Mass. 
Bacon,  Leonard,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
BaeoB,  Leonard  W.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Bacon,  William  F.,  Laconia.  N.  H. 
Bacon,  William  N.,  Tlconderoga,  N.  Y. 
Bacon,  William  T.,  Derby,  CU 
Badger,  Milton,  Madison,  Ct. 
Bailey,  Amos  J.,  Monro**,  Wis. 
Bailey,  Charles  E.,  Bensonia,  Mich. 
Bailey,  George  H.,  Toledo,  O. 
Ballev,  John  G.,  Greenridge,  Mo. 
Balrd,  Bnooh  F.,  Martlnsburg,  O. 
Baad,  John  G.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


Bsird.  John  W.,  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.,  ^tircipeait 

Turlcey, 
Balrd,  Biobert  G.,  Armada,  Mich. 
Bake,  Henry  P.,  LawrenceviUe.  Pa. 
Baker,  Abijah  R.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
Baker,  Ariel  A.,  Amos,  lo. 
Baker,  Edward  P.,  San  Fran'clsoo,  Cal. 
Baker,  Ephraim  B.,  Mendou,  III. 
Baker,  James  S.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Baker,  John  W.  H.,  Brewer,  Me. 
Bsker,  Joseph  D.,  Princeton,  111. 
Baker,  Silas.  HUndish,  Me. 
Baker,  Smith,  Lowell.  Msss. 
Baker,  Thomas,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Baker,  Zeblna,  Washara,  Kan. 
Baldwin,  Abraham  C,  Hartford,  Ct. 
Baldwin,  Abraham  V..  Newtou,  lu. 
Baldwin,  Abram  B.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Baldwin,  David  J.,  Mitchell,  lo. 
Baldwin,  Dwight,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Sandtokh 

Islands. 
Baldwin,  Elijah  C,  Branford,  Ct. 
Baldwin,  Henry  N.,  Tremont,  III. 
Baldwin,  Joseph  B.,  Weathersfiold  CcuUo, 

Vt. 
Baldwin,  Thomas,  Plymouth.  Vt. 
Baldwin,  William  O.,  Potterfleld,  Pa. 
Bale,  Albert  G.,  Melrose,  Mass. 
Bttlkam,  Uriah,  Lewlston,  Me. 
Ball,  John  A.,  Harpersfleld,  N.  Y. 
Ballard,  Addison.  Detroit,  Mich. 
Ballard,  James,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Bancroft,  Cecil  P.  P.,  HalU,  GtrmHng. 
Bancroft.  David,  Presoott,  Mass. 
Bane,  John  8.,  Stanwich.Ct. 
Banfield,  John  A.,  Topeka,  Kan. 
Banks,  Georice  W..  Bethlehem,  Ct. 
Barber,  Amai  D.,  North  Amherst,  0« 
Berber,  Elihu,  Frankfort,  Kan. 
Barber,  George  W.,  Augusta,  Me. 
Barber,  Luther  H.,  Tolland,  Ct. 
Barbour,  Henry,  London,  England, 
Barbour,  William  M.,  Bangor,  Me. 
Barclay,  T.  D.,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
Barclay,  W.  H.,  Easton,  Mich. 
Bard,  George  I.,  Meredith  Village,  N.  M. 
Barker,  Davis  R^  College  Springs,  lo. 
Barker,  Bnoch,  Pergas,  Ont. 
Barker,  Isaac,  Rockford,  Mich. 
Barker,  Nathaniel,  Wakefield,  N.  H. 
Barker.  Samuel  P.,  Lamont,  Mich. 
Barnard,  Alonio,  Benzonia,  Mich. 
Barnard,  Ellhu  C,  GrigasvUlo,  III. 
Barnard,  Pliny  F.,  WesUiampton,  Mass. 
Barnard,  8.  A.,  Lansing,  Mich. 
Barnes,  Brastus  6.,  Madison,  O. 
Barnes,  Henry  E.,  Moline,  Ul. 
Barnes,  Jeremiah  R.,  Zumbrota,  Minn. 
Barney,  James  O.JBerkley,  Mass. 
Bamum,  George,  Wauseon,  O. 
Barnum,  Samuel  W.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Barris,  Joseph  8.,  Salem,  lo. 
Barrows,  Allen  C..  Kent,  O. 
Barrows,  Charles  D.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Barrows,  Elijah  P..  Oberlin,  O. 
Barrows,  George  W.,  Elizabethtowii,  N'.  Y, 
Barrows,  Homer,  Andover.  Mass.     . 
Barrows,  John  M.,  Arvonia,  Kan. 
Barrows,  John  O.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M  .  Western 

THirkey. 
Barrows,  Simon,  Weeping  Water,  Nfb. 
Barrows,  Walter  M.,  Marshall,  Mich. 
Barrows,  William,  Reading,  MaxM. 
Barrows,  William  H.,  Anamosa,  lo. 
Barstow,  Charles,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 
Baritow,  Zedekiah  S..  Keene,  N.  H. 
Barteau,  Sydney  H.,  Zumbrota,  Minn. 
Bartictt,  Dwight  K.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Bmtlctt,  Edmrd  O.,  TMtua«1<l,  Mw«. 
liirllPU,  Enwli  K..  Woodburn.  III. 
nnnlrtt,  Joupph ,  iJ'jilib  Newmmkol,  H.  D 
JtarUttt,  I/iarlll,  y»miouUi,  Mc. 
Barttrtt,  L;mwi,  A.  D.  0.  F.  IC.,  Wt^ 

B.inlrtt,  AuiDCl  C,  CblMRO,  III. 
llnnMt,  WIIIIWD  A  ,  VMaw,  I'l- 
llHrtlrtt,  WllUnm  C,  Han  Vn\ 


Bdiw,  Ainu  J.,  SnandflriTlIU,  UiH. 


'•"'= 


Bum,  Jtmei  A..  Brooklrn.  O. 
BU«,  JiMimb,  Ban  BarumMIno,  Oal. 
Bum,  P)jlluia«.  LadlDw,  VI. 
Bala.  e.  l.yiandcr,  H'BWbnrj'.Vt. 
BbU,  Wltllum  J„  LffomliuUr,  Mui. 
Bailer,  Benlanln  S.,  Bangnr.  Wla. 
fiarUH,  aamnd,  Brooklyn,  H.  T. 
Btvoe.Thomai.  Krw  Hwuplon,  lo. 
BBaoh,  AanD  C,  UllllngUin,  CI. 

Baaoh,  Kdwln  R., Cbl. 

BtaiA,  John  W.,  WlBd»r  Loekn,  Ot. 
B*a«h,  Xallunlrt.  Waadatoca,  CI. 
Beuun,  Gfaallei  C,  Wealfbrd.  L't. 
Baaraan,  Wamn  H.,  Konli  Hadln,  U ua. 
Bean,  Bbaneaar,  Orsv,  Ha. 
Beard,  Aoculni  F..  Bf  raonae,  IT.  T. 
Baard,  Edirtil  8.,  Wunn,  U«. 
Baard,  Oaori*  P.,  Wairwaburg,  Mo. 
Beard,  Hnmnur  Y.,  Andover,  Maaa. 
Baard.  William  U.,  Wilton.  MTc. 
Beardalaf.  BnniiDQ  B..  BMdgAport,  Ct. 

Beaids*,  .  Antloeb,  Cal. 

Bai^wlih.  Bdward  0.,WBtarbar]r,  Ot. 
Baekwllb,  OeorH  A^  Naadeiba,  San. 
Bukwlth.  John^.,  PiulallTina,  N.  T. 
Badlanl.  JobD  A.,  OramwDod.Ho. 
Bsaba,  Otannee  H  .  OtarTllle.  V.  T. 
Baabe,  Hobbard.irew  Hamn.  01. 
Baaobiii,  Obarlaa,  Oeonnlswn.  UaM. 
BMober,  KdwBKt,  He*  Tork,  V.  T. 
BMober,  Frsderiek  W.,  Kanhakn,  III. 
Beaobar,  Saorg*  K,.  Oolaabiuv,  III. 
Baaehar,  Hanr;  Ward,  Bmoktrn,  N.  T. 
Baaabor,  Jamaa  C  FsDahkonMlDi  N.  Y, 
Baaobar,  Tbomaa  K.,  BlnilrB.  H.  7. 
Baafcnaa.  J.  O..  Kanaaa  City,  Un. 
Baldan,  Renr;,  Varkvllla,  L.I. 
BeMea,  Wabatar  W.,  Brlxtol.  CI. 
Ball,  Hiram,  W»l  Cb<Mer,  Cl. 
Ball,  Jamoa  J.,  Phlpabnrg.  Us. 
Ball,  Jaraea  IC.,  Norlb  Oadlcr.  Usai. 
Ball,  Bobart  O.,  Orange,  Uui. 
Bell,  eamaal,  AUtaboroDBh.  Uui.      , 
BeK,  Salalblal  D.,  Prktn.^l. 
Banan,  Araoa  O.,  Kiw  HaroB,  01. 
IKman,  Irrlna  L..  VInMand,  N.  J. 
Bemani.  U.  B..  Rrd  Oak.  la. 
Banedlet,  Lewto,  Lake  ForHl,  111. 
BaBedleI,Th«DaiI4.,UppBr  Aniii-b*nE,l..1. 
Beoediiit.  William  A^  Plalnfiiild.  Ol. 
BeDDti,  Ethan  O.,  Ora*ford>vll[>,  Is. 
Benoett,  Heniy  8.,  Naibrllle,  Tann, 
Bannalt,  Jmapb  I,.,  Indlanapoltf,  lod. 
Bennett,  MsUhev.  ReedibnrE.  Wla. 
BennMI,  W.  P.,  Uaaoa  Oltj.lo. 


),  Honrj,  RiKu,  N.  T. 


arbor,  M.  H. 


„Belc.U,  \ 


It.  Qforga,  Otba,  lo. 


_ , ,Oall«n..  _ 

lii'iiinn,  .loiTpb  \..  Oaklaod,  Cal. 

Pi'ici^r,' JamH  S.,'lted  BluOb,  CW.' 
Tlurney,  Daniel,  Pen  Sanllae,  lUah, 

Birry.  Aukuataa,  rolham,  N.  H. 

Pp.Mim,  William  a.,  K.w  BfliloB,  K.H. 
Blakfori,  IrtVlF.,  Ailegan,  Mleb. 
Bl.'knell.  gimon  B.,  Fort  Atbtnann,  WU. 
Tllgelow,  Andrew,  Waul  BDyhtoD,  Uttu. 
Blvtlow.Aaabal.  Raneock.V,  H. 
millnga,  lUcbard  B.,  DalHin,  MaM. 
Hlii|i:hiun,  C.  U.,  Mod  roe.  lo. 
llliilthaD),  Egbert  B.,  KochyHle.  Ct. 
Blniham.  Ulram,  Jr.,  A.  B.  O.  V.  M..  Uier\ 


Bingham,  Joel  B.,  DDbaqsa,  Is. 

BInl..  G.  M..  Bon  yommc-,  ^ak. 

Ulmhard,  William  M..  WMhlngion,  D.  O. 

Bird,  liniir,  Orral  Burrlngtoa,  Uaaa. 

Bird.  WllUiun,  Svrto. 

Blrgf.  Bben  C,  Dnderfalll.  Vt. 

BliTwe,  Cbarto«  O..  FoBiaBaUa.  Web. 

Blibex,  John  H.,  IlnnUnglon,  lUaa. 

Blwoe,  GeoT«e  8-  Tipton.  lo. 

BiHDe.  Tbomaa  O.,  Utbrt^ge,  Uaaa. 

Blaiell,  Charl™  H.,  Independanoa,  lo. 

Bliaell.  Edwin  C,  wlnehraler.  Uaa*. 

BlaKll,  Oarar,  Uarlborou^.  Ot. 

Blaaell,  Bamoel  K.8..KorwBtk,0(. 

BilllBger,  John  O.,  Hanland,  VL 

Bliby,  Alntuon.  FrvwibOHE.  N.  T. 

Bliby,  Joaepl)  P.,  Norwood,  Uaaa. 

Blibv,  eolomon,  Bnitoo,  Ha. 

"Bliby,  T.  K.,  Kocktord,  Jo. 

Black,  Jaiaea  S.,  If  aaboa,  IT.  H. 

BInek.  Kobert  K.,  Hilton,  N.  8. 

Blagden,  Qenrge  W..  BortCD.  Uaaa. 

Bljidell,  Jamna  J..  Beloll.  Wla. 

Blake,  Ilenrr  B  ,  Wllmlnglon.  N.  C. 

Blake.   JernmlBh,   tiibnauLou   Iroo  Woika, 

N.  H. 
Blake,  JoMph,  Gllroanton,  N.  H. 
BlBke,  Lyman  Q..  Rowley,  Haai. 
Blake,  Mortimer.  TaanloB,  Haaa. 
Bluke.  e.  I.«ray,  Oflnaard,  K.  B. 
Blnkoly,  Qulnny,  OampUin,  N.  8. 
Bl.ke.lH,  HamneL  V..'oak^and,  OaL 
BlakealcT.  Unoi,  Topeka,  Kan. 
Ulaki-.lrr,  N.  T..  BePare,  Wli. 
BlBochard.  Addlaao.WeXbrook,  Wa. 
Blanchar4.  Bdamnd  H..  (Maaa.} 
Blariohard,  Jonathan,  Whaaliia,  HI. 
BUnchard,  Bllaa  M_  Bodaon,  K.  B. 
Blltt,  Atbrr,  Onovllle.  N.  7. 
llllia,  Charlea  It..  Wakefield,  Haaa. 
Bllai.  Dniilcl.  Itelnil.  SaT^a, 
^\\\l.,,  nnntvl  J..  HunaoA.  Maia. 
Bllai.  KdwlaB.,  A.B.C.F.H.,ir«a(e'-n  Tht- 


lay. 
Bllaa.,1.  Henry,  H 


Lilh  Hadley,  Has 


lUodarti.  Caiiatanllne,  FawlBoket,  R.  1. 
BlodiHii.  K.lvard  P..  Greenwich,  Maas. 
Blodw'U,  lli.nry.  A.  B.C.  V.  il.,yor1K  Cki. 

Boardinan.'  OeorRa  S.,  Cbloago,  III. 
lionrdniaD,  Joai'pb,  Paw  tucket  Falla.Lowi 

Bonrdmiin.  U.  BraUbrd,  Brloaeld,  Uaai. 
BoJwell.  Joioph  C  Hantonl,  Cl. 

BodwlL  Uwui.  ClVfton'epring^'T.  ' 
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Bonar,  James  B.,  New  If  llford,  Ct. 

Bond,  Alran,  Norwich,  Ct. 

Bood,  BllM,  A.  B.  O.  F.  M.,   Sandwich 

ItUmdM, 
Bond,  WllUam  B.,  New  Bralntree,  Mans. 
BoBoey,  John  R.,  MatteHon,  Mich. 
Bonney,  Nathaniel  O.,  Poouoanock,  Ct. 
Booth,  Sdwin,  Ada,  Mich. 
Bordeo,  Edmund  W.,  Clio,  Mich. 
Bordwell,  Daniel  M.,  Kalamazoo.  Mieh. 
Borland,  Thomaa,  Eau  Claire.  Wis. 
Boca,  Thomae  M.,  Putnam,  Ct. 
Boaworth,  Q.  M.,  Brtahton.  O. 
BoariM,  Jamea  R.,  North  Btoninirton,  Ct. 
Bourne,  fibeaijaahnb,  Elllnirton,  Ct. 
BoBton,  Nathaniel,  Concord,  N.  U. 
Bowers,  Albert,  Macon,  Mo. 
Bowers,  €heorge.  Warren,  N.  J. 
Bowers,  John  M.,  Lezingtoii,  O. 
Bowkcr,  Bamnel,  Raymond,  N.  H. 
Bowler,  Stephen  L.,  Baoearappa,  Me. 
BowmsD,  €heorye  A.,  8ooth  Wiudaor,  Ct. 
Boyd,  Pliny  B.,  Ameabury,  Maaa. 
B<^U>n,  Charlea  P.,  Eldora,  lo. 
BoyntfOD,  Francia  R,  Mill  Klver,  Mass. 
Boynton,  George  M.,  Newark.  N.  J. 
Boynton,  L.  B.,  Parkcrtburg,  lo. 
Braes,  Jonathan.  Uartford,  Ct. 
Brsee,  Beth  C,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
BrsAniT,  Elbridffe,  Bandintleld,  Mass. 
Bradford,  Amory  H.,  Montciair,  N.  J. 
Brsdibrd,  Benjamin  F.,  Cheater,  N.  J. 
Bradfbrd,  Dana  B.,  St.  Alha.ie  Bay.  Vt. 
Brsdibrd,  Moaea  B.,  Mclndoe'e  Falls,  Vt. 
Bradley,  G.  B.,  American  Miaaionary  AmooI- 

atlon,  Siam. 
Bradley,  Charles  F.,  Booth  Lee,  Mass. 
Bradnaek,  Isaac  R^  Rutland,  N.  Y. 
Bradahaw,  John,  Chicago.  III. 
Bragdon,  John,  Goshen,  N.  II. 
Bragg,  Jeaee  K.,  Norfolk,  Mans. 
Bramard,  Thomaa  G..  Grinneil,  lo. 
Bralnerd,  David.  8.,  Lyme,  Ct. 
Bralnsrd,  Bxra,  Middlebury,  Vt. 
Braman,  Milton  P.,  Danvera,  Mass. 
Branch,  Edwin  T.,  Maple  Rapids,  Mich. 
Brand,  James,  Danvers,  Mass. 
Brandt,  Charles  B.,  ParminKion,  Ct. 
Braatow,  I^ewis  O.,  St.  Johimbar}',  Vt, 
Brastow,  Thomas  E..  Sherman,  Me. 
Bray,  John  E.,  Elizabeth.  N.  J. 
Bray,  William  L.,  Marshalltown.  lo. 
Breckinridge,  Daniel  M.,  Darlington.  Wis. 
Breed.  Charles  C,  RaJit  Pawpaw,  111. 
Breed,  David,  Middlebury,  Ct. 
Breed,  Samuel  D.,  Napoleon,  Mich. 
Bremner,  David,  Derry.  N.  H. 
Brewer,  James,  Lee  Centre,  III. 
Brewster,  William  II..  Geneva.  III. 
Briant.  8.  Ingersoll,  Sharon,  Mass. 
Brice.  J.  G.,  Winchester.  Ind. 
Brickett,  Harry,  Qneensburg,  N.  Y. 
Bridgman,  Henry  M.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  South 

Bridgman.  Lewis,  Riverside,  Dak. 
Brier,  J.  W.,  S«ti.,  Cherokee,  Cal. 
Brier.  J.  W.,  Jun.,  Oroville,  Cal. 
Brisga,  William  T.,  East  Dou^lnss,  Mims. 
Brigham,  Charles  A.  G.,  Middletown.  Ct. 
Brigham,  David,  South  Plymouth,  Mass. 
Brigbam,  Levi,  Troy,  N.  U. 
Brigham,  WiUard,  Wlnchendon,  Mass. 
Brintnall,  I/oren  W.,  Winthrop,  lo. 
Briatol,  Richard  C,  Denmark,  lo. 
Bristol,  Sherlock,  Ban  Buenaventura.  Cu\ 
Brodt,  John  H.,  Williamsburg,  X.  Y. 
"BiomAeld,  Bdward  T..  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 
BroBson,  Gsorge  F.,  Clinton,  Wis. 


Brooks,  Charles  S.,  South  Deerfleld,  Mass. 
Brooks.  William  E.,  Clinton.  Ct. 
Brooks,  William  M.,  Tabor,  lo. 
Bross,  Harmon,  Ottumwa,  lo. 
Brown,  A.,  Sedalia,  Mo. 
Brown,  Alvin  H.,  Jackson,  Mich. 
Drown,  Edwnrd,  Modford.  Minn. 
Brown,  George,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Brown,  Henry  E.,  Tallad<'ira,  Ala. 
Brown,  Hoi>e,  Rockford.  III. 
Brown,  John,  Lanark  Village,  Ont. 
Brown,  Josiah  W.,  Charlton,  Mass. 
Brown,  Oliver,  Breckenridge,  Mo. 
Brown,  Itobert,  Garafraza,  Ont. 
Brown,  Silas  C.  West  Bloomflcld,  N.  Y. 
Brown,  Willard  D.,  Gilberiville.  Mhss. 
Brown,  William  B.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Brown,  William  J..  New  Orleans,  La. 
Browne,  John  K.,  Cambridgcpurt,  Mass. 
Bruce.  Henry  J.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  JFrHtrrn 

India. 
Brundage,  Israel,  Paxton,  111. 
Bmndige,  Hiram  A.,  Cottonwood  Falls,  Kau. 
Brush,  Jesse,  North  Cornwall,  Ct, 
Bryan,  George  A.,  Westbrook,  Ct. 
Bryant,  Albert,  Everett,  Mass. 
Bryant,  E.  G.,  Garden  Prairie,  Hi. 
Bryant,  S:dney,  Vermilion,  O. 
Bryant,  Stephen  O.,  Columbus,  Mioh. 
Buck,  Edwin  A.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Buck,  Samuel  J.,  Grinneil,  lo. 
Buckham,  James,  Burlington,  Vt. 
Buckham,  Matthew  H.,  Burlington,  Vt. 
Buckingham,  Samuel  G.,  SpringlU-ld,  Miiss. 
Budington,  William  I.,  Brooklvn,  N.  Y. 
BufTum,  Frank  H.,  Hartford,  Ct. 
BulAnch,  John  J.,  Freeport.  Me. 
Bull,  Edward,  Beaufort,  N.  C. 
Bull.  Richard  B.,  West  Brookfleld,  Mom. 
Bullard,  Asa,  Boston,  Mass. 
Bullard.  Charles  H..  Hartford,  Ct. 
Bullard,  Ebonezer  W.,  Hampst4>ad.  N.  H. 
Bullions,  Alexander  B.,  Sharon.  Ct. 
Bumstead,  Horace,  Minncapolin,  Minn. 
Bunnell,  J.  J.,  Vicksburg,  Mich. 
Burbank,  Lysander  E.,  tiemdon.  Va. 
Burchill,  Robert,  Georgetown,  Ont. 
Burdelt,  Gabriel,  Ariel,  Ky. 
BiirgesH,  A.  Parke,  West  Duxburv,  M;i^s. 
Burgess,  William,  Kdgeworth,  Ont. 
Burnard,  William  H.,  Jefferson.  111. 
Huruell,  John  C,  West  Farmington,  O. 
Hurnt'll.  Thomas  8.,  A.  B.C.F.  M.,  .\[(utnv  i, 
Burnett,  C,  Fairfield,  lo. 
Biirnham,  Abraham,  East  Concord,  X.  li. 
Burnham,  Charles,  Jamnica,  Vt. 
Burnhum,  Jonas,  Farmington.  Me. 
Burnhain,  Michael,  Fall  River, Mass. 
H'lrpi'e,  Archibald,  Housatonic,  Martt. 
Burr,  Enoch  F.,  Lyme.  Ct. 
Burr,  Zaimon  B.,  Wo«ton,  Ct. 
Burt,  Charles  W.,  Union  Centre,  X.  Y. 
Burt,  Daniel  C,  New  Bedford,  Mhhh. 
Burton,  Horatio  N..  Sandusky,  O. 
Burton,  Nathaniel  J.,  Hartford,  Ct. 
Burton.  8.  M.,  liawsonvillc,  O. 
Bush,  Charles  P.,  Now  York  City. 
Bush,  Frodoric  W.,  Covert.  Mich. 
Biisheo.  William  A.,  Brookfield,  Vt. 
BuHhnell,  A.,  Blandinsville,  III. 
Biiphnoll,  George.  Belolt,  Wis. 
Buahncll.  H.  K.,  Pine  River,  Wis. 
Buohnell,  Horace,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Bushnoll,  Horace,  Hartford,  Ct. 
Bushnell,  J.  J..  Bel  >lt.  Wis. 
Buflinell,  William,  Boston,  Moss. 
Butrher,  William  R.,  Albany,  (»r. 
Bullor,  Daniel,  Wavorley,  Mass. 
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Bailer,  Franklin,  WIndior,  Vt. 
Batler,  Jeremiah,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 
Bntler,  O.  8.,  West  Bozford,  Maes. 
Batter,  S.  R^HatcliiDaon,  Minn. 
Butterfleld,  Horatio  O.,  New  Yorlc  City. 
BaztOD,  Bdward,  Webater,  N.  H. 
Byington,  Ezra  U.,  Brungwiclc,  Me. 
ByingtoD,  George  P.,  Weitford,  Vt. 
Byington.  Swift,  Ezeter,  N.  H. 
Byrne,  Jamee  T.,  Whitby,  Oot. 
Oadwallader,  John,  Mliwaakee,  Wis. 
Cady,  Oalvin  B.,  Alburgh,  Vt. 
Cady,  0.  Sidney,  Mallet  Creek,  O. 
Cady,  Daniel  R.,  Arlington,  M.aas. 
Cairns,  John,  KnozviUe,  Pa. 
Caidweli,  James,  Bethel,  Vt. 
Caldwell,  William  B.,  Somerset,  Mich. 
Callahan,  Daniel,  Iberia,  Mo. 
Callan,  Michael  J.,  Kingston,  Mo. 
Callihan,  Charles  S.,  Kahoka,  Mo. 
Calhoun,  Simeon  H.,  Syria, 
Cameron,  James,  Watervllle,  Me. 
Cameron,  John  H.,  Markesau,  Wis. 
Camp.  Charles  W.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 
Campbell,  Aiezander  B.,  Mendon,  111. 
Campbell,  D.  A.,  Pine  Biver,  Wis. 
Campbell,  Gabriel,  St.  Anthony,  Minn. 
Campbell,  John.  Melbourne,  Que. 
Campbell,  Ranaolph,  Newburyport,  Mass. 
Campbell,  William  M.,  Vernon,  Mich. 
Canaee,  George,  Paddy's  Run,  O. 
Canfield,  Philo,  Palmyra,  Neb. 
Capron,  WUUam  B.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Madura, 
Cardozo,  Francis  L.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Carleton,  Israel,  Meadville,  Mo. 
Cannichael,  John  M.,  Sparta.  Wis. 
Carpenter,  0.  C,  Andover,  Mass. 
Carpenter,  E.  G.,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 
Carpenter  B.  Irring,  White  River  Junction, 

Carpenter,  H.,  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 
Carr,  WUliam  C,  Barnstead  Parade,  N.  H. 
Carruthers,  John  J.,  Portland,  Me. 
Carruthers,  William,  Calais,  Me. 
Carter,  Clark,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Carter,  Nathan  F.,  Orfordviile,  N.  H. 
Carter,  Robert,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Carver.  Shubael,  N.  Y. 
Case,  A.  M.,  Burlington,  Wis. 
Case,  Harlan  P.,  Shopiere,  Wis. 
Case,  Horatio  M.,  Allen's  Grove,  Wis. 
Case,  Rufus,  Jainrey,  N.  H. 
CatUn,  B.  R.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Catlin,  William  B.,  Qridley,  lU. 
Caverno,  CharlM,  Amboy,  111. 
Chaddock,  Emery  G.,  Union  City,  Mich. 
Chamberlain,  Joseph  P.,  Elk  Grove. 
Chamberlain,  Joshua  M.,  Grtnnell,  lo. 
Chamberlain,  Leander  T.,  Chicago.  111. 
Chamberlin,  Edward  B.,  South  Wilbraham, 

Mass. 
Chamberlin,  WUllam  A.,  Oshkosb.  Wis. 
ChampUn,  Oliver  P.,  Fairmount,  Minn. 
Chandler,  Augustus,  Dummerston,  Vt. 
Chandler,  Joseph,  West  BratUeboro',  Vt. 
Chaney,  Luden  W.,  Mankato,  Minn. 
Chapin,  Aaron  L.,  Beloit,  Wis. 
Chapin,  Franklin  P.,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Chapin,  Nathan  C,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
Chapman.  Andrew  W.  Minooka,  111. 
Chapman,  Calvin,  Windham,  Vt. 
Chapman,  Charles,  Montreal.  Que. 
Chapman,  Daniel,  Huntley,  111. 
Chapman,  Ellas,  North  Reading,  Mass. 
Chapman,  Frederick  W.,  Koeky  Hill,  Ot. 
Chapman,  Jacob,  Klnuston,  N.  H. 
Chase,  Bdward,  Bedford.  Maes. 
Chase,  F.  A.,  Nashville,  Tcna. 


Chase,  Henry  L.,  Green  Mountain,  'lo. 
Chase,  James  B.,  Cedar  Blu  A,  Neb. 
Chase,  Levi  G.,  Dummerston,  Vt. 
Cheesman,  John  M..  Osawkee,  Kan. 
Cheevcr,  Henry  T.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Ohesebrongh,  Amos  S.^emon,  Ct. 
Chew,  James,  Ottawa,  Kwn, 
Chickering,  John  W.,  Wakefield,  Mass. 
Chickering,  John  W.,  Jr.,  Washington, D.C. 
Child.  Wiliard,  Crown  Point,  N.  Y. 
Chiids,  Aiezander  C,  bharon,  Vu 
Chllds,  Thomas  8.,  EUrtford,  Ct. 
Chipman,  R.  Manning,  Jewett  City,  Ct. 
Chittenden,  J.  A.,  Pescadero,  CaL 
Church,  Bethuel  0.,  Normal,  Hi. 
Church,  B.  D.,  Goliad,  Tezas. 
Churchill,  Charles  H.,  Oberlin.  O. 
Churchill,  John,  Woodbufy,  Ct. 
Churchill,  J.  Wesley,  Andover,  Mass. 
Clafflin,  George  P.,  Am.  Miss'y  Am'u,  AfetuU, 
Claggett,  Brastus  B.,  New  Fairfield,  Ct. 
Clapp,  A.  Huntington,  New  York  City. 
Clapp,  Cephas  F.,  Prarie  du  Chlen,  Wis. 
Clapp,  Charles  W.,  Waverlev,  Hi. 
Clapp,  Luther,  Wauwatosa.  Wis. 
Claris,  W.  H.  A.,  Samia,  Ont. 
Clark,  Albert  W.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Autiria. 
Clark,  Allen  C,  Davenport,  lo. 
Clark,  Ansel  R.,  Huntington,  O. 
Clark,  Anson,  West  Salem,  WU.  • 

Clark,  Asa  F.,  Peru.  Vt. 
Clark,  Bei^amiii  F.,  North  Chelmsford,  Mass. 
Clark,  Charles  W.,  Gaysville,  Vt. 
Clark,  DeWltt  8..  Clinton,  Mass. 
Clark,  Edson  L.,  North  Branford,  Ot. 
Clark,  E.  W.,  Sterling,  111. 
Clark,  Eli  B.,  Chicopee,  Mass. 
Clark,  Ephraim  W.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Samd- 

tcich  Islands. 
Clark,  Frank  G..  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Clark,  George,  Oberlm,  O. 
Clark,  Henry,  Avon,  Ct. 
Clark,  Henry  8.,  Stellapolls,  Iowa. 
Clark,  Isaac,  Brooklyn ,  N.  Y. 
Clark,  Jacob  8.,  Morgan,  Vt. 
Clark,  John.  PIrmouth,  N.  H. 
Clark,  Joseph  B.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
Clark,  Josiah  B.,  PltUfield.  Vt. 
Clark,  N.  Q^orge,  Boston,  Mass. 
Clark,  Nelson,  Rochester,  Mass. 
Clark,  OHando.  Iowa  Falls,  lo. 
Clark,  Sereno  IJ.,  Temole,  N.  H. 
Clark,  Solomon,  Plainfleld,  Ma««. 
Clark,  Sumner,  Wakefield,  N.  U. 
Clark,  Tertius  8.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 
Clark,  Theodore  J.,  Northfleld.  Itass. 
Clark,  William,  Amherst,  N.  H. 
Clark,  William  J.,  San  Fn  neUco,  Cal. 
Clarke,  Almon  T..  Tiverton,  it.  I. 
Clarke,  Dorus,  Boston,  Mass. 
Clarke,  Edward,  Chesterfield,  Mass. 
Clarke,  James  F.,  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.,  £urat»ean 

Turkey. 
Clarke,  William,  Dresden,  Ont. 
Clarke,  William  B.,  Milton,  Mass. 
Clarke,  William  F.,  Guelph.  Out. 
Clarkson,  John  F.,  Hastings,  Neb. 
Clary,  Dexter,  Beloit,  Wis. 
Clary,  Timothy  F.,  Wareham,  Mass. 
Clay,  Daniel,  xfew  Orleans,  La. 
Clayes,  Dana,  Wakefield,  Mann. 
Clement,  Jonathan,  Norwich,  Vt. 
Cleveland,  Edward,  Ithaca,  Mich. 
Cleveland,  James  B.,  Bloomfiulil,  Ot. 
Cleveland,  John  P.,  Newburyport,  MaM« 
Clevelnnd,  WilUam  N.,  Eaton,  N.  Y. 
Clift,  William,  Mystic  BrIdgejOt. 
Clinton,  Orson  P.,  Menasha,  Wis.,  ^ 
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OUsbM,  Bdward  P.,  Olmsted  Falls,  O. 

CUxbe,  Ja^,  Newwk  Valley,  N.  Y. 

CloeaoB,  J.  T.,  Bowen's  Prairie.  lo. 

OowB,  Laander  8.,  Fall  Biver,  Mass. 

Ooan,  Tltva,  A.  B.O.  F.  lL,,8aindwich  Islands, 

Cobb,  AaaheU  Sandwich,  Mass. 

Gobb,  BUsha  O.,  Florence,  Mass. 

Cobb,  Henry  W.,  Wheaton,  HI. 

Cobb,  Levi  Henry,  dpringfield,  Vt. 

Cobb,  Nathaniel,  Kingston,  Mass.     . 

Cobb,  ttolon,  Medford,  Mass. 

Cobb,  William  H.,  Chiltonvllle,  Mass. 

Oobldgh,  Nelson  F.,  Marshfield,  Vt. 

Cochran,  Samuel  D.,  Kidder,  Mo. 

Cochran,  Warren,  Baraboo,  Wis. 

Codington,  O.  8.,  Oreston,  111. 

Coe,  David  B.,  New  York  City. 

Coggin,  William  GT.^yfield,  Mass 

Cogswell,  Bllol  C,  North  wood,  S.  H. 

Cogswell,  Joseph  8.,  Hoiden,  Me. 

Cogswell,  Nathaniel,  Yarmouth  E*ort,  Mass. 

Colt,  Joshua,  Salem,  Mass. 

Colbuni,  U.U.,  Washiuffton,  N.  H. 

Cc^nm,  Moses  M.,  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

Colby,  John,  Soothboro*,  Mass. 

Cole,  Albert,  Cornish,  Me. 

Cole,  Boyai  IC,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Eastern  Tur» 

Cole,  Samuel,  Bootstown,  O. 
Coleman,  William  L.,  Spencer,  lo. 
Collie,  Joseph,  Delaran,  Wis. 
CoUlna,  Augustus  B.,  Norwalk,  Ct. 
Colman,  Oeorge  W^  Neponset,  111. 
Colton,  Aartm  M.,  Efasthampton,  Mass. 
Colton,  Brastus,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Oolton,  Theron  OyWhite  Water,  Wis. 
Cotton,  Willis  8.,  Washington,  Ct. 
Ooltrin,  Nathaniel  P.,  Oentralla,  111. 
Oolwell,  H.  J.,  Waterloo,  Que. 
Oomlngs,  Elam  J.,  Freedom,  O. 
Oomly,  Bxra,  Tyson's  Mill.  lo. 
Oomstock.  Davlllo  W.,  Franklin,  Mich. 
OonanU  Charles  A.,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Conant,  Liba,  Orford,  N.  H. 
Condon,  Thomas,  Dalles.  Or. 
Cone,  Luther  H.,8pringneld,  Mass. 
Cone.  Sytvanus  8..  Waynesville,  III. 
Conkling,  Benjamin  D.,  Hudson,  Mich. 
ConneU,  David,  Westfleld,  Vt. 
Connett,  Alfred.  Kidgeway,  Kan. 
Conrad,  Charles  E.,  Qalncy,  III. 
Converse,  John  K..  Burlln^^tun,  Vt. 
Cook,  John  B.,  Danville,  Fa. 
Cook,  Jonathan  B..  Sslisbury,  N.  H. 
Cook,  Joseph  L.,  Maquokeia,  lo. 
Cook,  Nehemiah  B.,  Ledyard,  Ct. 
Cook,  Silas  P.,  Windsor,  Vt. 
Cooledge,  Charles  S.,  Holvoke,  Mu»0. 
Cooley,  Henry,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Cboley,  Henry  E.,  Littleton,  Mass. 
Cooley,  Oramel  W.,  Gienwood.  lo. 
Coolidge,  Amos  H.,  Leicester,  Maf>s. 
Cooper,  James  W.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
Copeland,  Jonathan,  Waterbury,  Vt. 
Gordell,  James  O.,  Schenectady.  N.  Y. 
Cordlev,  Richard,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
Comeliusson,  Christopher,  Chicago,  111. 
Cornish,  Oeoi^^ontreal,  Que. 
Comwell.  Isaac  D.,  Hancock,  N.  Y. 
Cory.  Philip  D.,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Couch,  Paul,  Jewett  City,  Ct. 
Coulter,  Cyrenus  N.,  Atwood,  Mich. 
Covey,  J.  H.,  Grant.  lo. 
Cowles,  Chauncey  D.,  Farmington,  Ct. 
Cowlos,  Henry,  Oberlin,  O. 
Cowles,  John  O.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Cowles,  John  P.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 
Cozzens,  Samuel  W.,  Readville,  Mass. 


Craig,  Henry  K.,  Falmouth,  Mass. 
Crsne,  Ethan  B.,  Brookljm,  N.  Y. 
Crane,  James  L.,  New  Baltimore,  Mich. 
Crane,  Jonathan,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Oragin,  O.  C,  Watertown,  Wis. 
Crang,  Frederick  W.,  Olenwood,  Mo. 
Cravath,  B.  M.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Crawford,  Robert.  Deerficld,  Mass. 
Crawford,  O.  D.,  Hampton,  10. 
Crawford,  WiUlam,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
Crittenden,  Richard,  Towanda,  Pa. 
Crocker,  Henry  E.  Ludlow  Mills,  Mass. 
Crosby,  Arthur,  Kent,  Ct. 
Crosby,  James  H.,  Lincoln,  Me. 
Crosby,  Josiah  D.,  Ashburnbam,  Mass. 
Cross,  C.,  Morgan.  O. 
Cross,  Gorham,  Ktchville,  N.  Y. 
Cross,  John,  Farmington,  lo. 
Cross,  Joseph  W./West  Boylston,  Msms. 
Cross,  Moses  K.,  Waterloo,  lo. 
Cross,  R.  T.,  Oberlin,  O. 
Cross,  W.  H.,  Tomah,  Wis. 
Cross,  Wellington  R.,  New  Gloucester,  Me. 
Croswell,  MIcah  8.,  Bonoma,  Cal. 
Crowther,  Thomas,  Pittsfleld,  Mass. 
Cruickshanks,  James,  Webster  Groves,  Mo. 
Cmmb,  John  H.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Cruzan,  John  A.,  Charles  City,  lo. 
Cummings,  Henry,  Rutland,  Maaa. 
CumminKS,  Hiram,  Georgetown,  Cal. 
Cummings,  Israel,  Isle  Piquant,  Ln. 
Cummings,  Preston,  Leicester,  Mass. 
Cundall,  Isaac  N.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Cunningham,  John,  Sweden,  N.  Y. 
Currier,  Albert  U.,  Lynn,  Mass. 
Curtice,  Oorban,  Boscawen.  X.  H. 
Curtis,  Ethan,  Camden,  N.  Y. 
Curtis,  Lucius,  Lyons,  lo. 
Curtis,  Lupton  W.,  Richmond,  Ma<«. 
Curiis,  William  C,  Klchmond,  Me. 
CurUs,  W.  W.,  HunUey,  III. 
Curtiss,  Daniel  C,  Fort  Howard,  Win. 
Curtiss,  George,  Harwinton,jUt. 
Curtiss,  Otis  F..  Dover,  111. 
Curtiss,  Samuel  I.,  Union,  Ct. 
Curtiss,  William  B.,  Monroe.  Ct. 
CuHhing,  Christopher.  Boalon.  Maon. 
Gushing,  Jaraes  It.,  Waquoir,  M>im«. 
Cushman,  Chester  L.,  Ludluw,  Mum*. 
Cushman,  David  Q.,  Haih,  Me. 
Cushman,  John  P.,  Koynlston,  Mn^s. 
Cushman,  Uufus  S.,  Manche»tei,  Vt. 
Cutler,  Brainerd  B.,  Wendell.  Mhm*. 
Cutler,  Calvin,  Auburudale,  MaHH. 
Cutler,  Charles,  Tallmadge,  O 
Cutler,  Ebonezer,  Worcest<»r,  Ma^s. 
Cutler,  Elijah,  Dorchester,  MasH. 
Cutler,  Temple,  Athul,  Mass. 
Cutler,  William  A.,  Litile  Falls.  Mirm. 
Cutler,  William  H.,  Freetown,  M.iSb. 
Cutter,  Edward  P^  Belfast,  Mo. 
Cutter,  Marshall  M.,  Ashland,  Mai*H. 
Cutting,  Charles,  Ledyard,  Ct. 
Dada,  E.  P.,  Mazeppa,  Minn. 
Daggett,  Oliver  E.,  New  lA>ndcn,  Ct. 
Daly,  James,  A.,  Paincsvllie.  O. 
Dame,  Charles,  Exeter,  N.  H. 
Damon.  John  F.,  Seattle,  W.  T. 
Dana,  J.  Jay,  Becket,  Mass. 
Dana,  Malcolm  McG.,  Norwich,  Ct. 
Dana,  Samuel  H.,  Mewton,  Mahm. 
Danforih,  James  R.,  Newtonville,  Mn^n. 
Daniels,  Daniel,  Dundaff,  Pa. 
Daniels,  Henry  M.,  Winnebago,  IM. 
Danielson,  Joseph,  Baugerties,  N.  V. 
Dannor,  Edgar  V.  H.,  Cuyahoga  FjiIIk.  O. 
Darling,  George,  Hudson,  O. 
Darling,  Samuel  D.,  Oakfleld,  Wis. 
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DtrUng,  WslUr  S.,  K-ninfbiink,  Ha. 

Ilucomb.  Alfred  H..  Woodslock.  Vi, 

Davnnport,  John  O..  Qrl'tp-pon,  CI. 

DsTldUD.  David  B.,  arlnncTl,  Is. 

DutJh,  D.,  UlLI  Ck'Ie.  !>■. 

SitrlM,  DuiIhI  T.,  T»Tlo'TtllB,  Pm. 

DivIh,  Divld,  BrookSBld,  O. 

DbtIm,  Darld  K.,  Brsdr'*  Bend.  Pi. 

iJmTlu,  EdwCd.  Walerrlllc,  N.  Y. 

S>n\n,  Emi,  Wile*.  O. 

J)*tIh,  Otigrti.  Nunery  BIU,  Xeh. 

J>»lni,  Heorr,  Bdn,  Kan. 

DutIm,  J.,Ridnor,0. 

DsvlFa,  John  A..  PUrlol,  O. 

]>mTla.,  J.  P.,  Woodnnin.  P». 

TirAe*,  Tbomu  X..  CnlOQTllla,  Ct. 

IlMlM,  TbomM  W..  Dawn.  Mo. 

Dai-ta.SlnaLhan.Aubani,  Uhi. 

llavia,  FniokUn.  NewlnKtoa,  N.  H. 

DsvU,  ilanry,  PrucotlTWIi. 

DatU,  Jenims  D..  A.  B.  C.  V.  H.,  JofHUi. 

J>itIi,  JariBh  U.,  Ambfnl.  If .  □. 

BiTii,  Parley  B.,  Hyde  Park,  Uaaa. 

Ilarla.  R.  Hstiry,  BrlfiMt.  Ha. 

JJnlion,  Jow-pli.  Harirocd.  O. 

DarlHiQ,  J.  B.,  EaitTord.  O. 

Uawai,  EbensieT,  Dlgblon,  Uaai. 

Dawmn,  3.  B.,  Lock,  O, 

Bay,  B.  W.,  BunifMlln.  Ont. 

Pay,  aBoIK*  U..  New  HaT^n.  Ct. 

Day,  Qojr  B..  Bridnnurt,  Ot. 

Day,  Heary  If  „  Naw  EIa*ea,  CI. 

Day.  Blram,  OhaLham.  Maai. 

Hay,  PbllemoD  K.  Weit  i^im.  01. 

Day,  KodDey  C..  LiiboD,  K.  7. 

Day,  Tboodon  L.,  Bolyoke.  Mui. 

Day,  Warren  F.,  tialaabari  Ulcb. 

D<^an,  Bflujwnin  A.,  ^bley,  [a. 

Dean,  Bfnri  B.,  (Wis .J 

Dsan,  OUier  B.,  KaJaniaioo.  Ulch. 

Daan,  8.  C,  Jenkln'a  WJ],  Niib. 

Daan,  Wltllun  H.,  Urmnin,  Ct. 

Dmnc,  Jamoa,  Wealomreland,  N.  Y. 

De  Bevolac,  Qabrtc!  H.,  North  BrootfloLd, 

Uau. 
ne  l\.reiL  Benry  0..  OoiiniriL  mtiffi.  lo, 
De  Foceal,  Heramn  P..  Wettboro'.  Uaaa. 
Da  Foraat,  J.  K.  H  ,  »t.  Cgniiel,  Ct. 
Demaraal,  eydney  B.,  Wlndaor,  Wla. 
Deoiflrilt,  Jolin  P.,  Pairlet,  Vl. 
DemoDd,  Elijah,  Wealboronab,  Uaaa. 
DanliDa,  Aodrow  C,  Ulddkdeld,  Ct. 
Dmlaon,  Otaarloa  W .,  Waablnglon,  D.  0. 
DenlaOD,  JohD  U.,  New  Brllalo.  Ot. 
DaDoan,  BtrphaD  R.,  Lyno.  Haai. 
IMany,  Hiram,  Alton,  Onl. 
Denton,  Jonaa,  Bbamaa,  Uleh. 
Da  Kleiner,  WUIUm  K.,  A.  O.  O.  F.  U.,  C^ 

Daring,  Ohulei  T..  Roaemond.  III. 
Dewey,  WlllUun,  Weal  HreeM,  N.  Y. 
De  Wilt,  Jobu,  Boatcn,  Uan. 
DeWolf^ieklel,  New  Orlenna.  I.a. 
Deiler,  Henry  tl.,  Boston,  Uaaa. 
DlckerDwQ,  George  A.,  Cbluagn),  DI. 


a.  WHIIam  S.,  Walpole,  H.  H. 
Junca  A.  R..  ToTODiD.  Ont. 
luaball  W..Fon  ReMmry,  O. 
nuel  W^.,  Weal  Randolph,  VL 


Dlngwell.  jHnwa,  AaMlold,  Maaa. 
DInimorc.  John.  WInslow.  Me. 
Dlion,  Hiram  II.,  Blnon,  Wla. 
JMion.  Jamea  J.  A.  T.,  IrrlnRlon.  Neb. 
DI»on,  Julian  H..  Brandon,  Wla. 
jllion.  WUIUm  E.,  Enfield.  Cc 


l)odd.  SWpben  3.,  Si.  John.  N.  B. 
Dodge,  Auallo,  Eaal  Brldacwaior.  Uui. 
Dodge,  Benjamin,  North  AblngUn,  Uiaa. 
Dodia.  (leorge  B.,  Hnbron.Ct. 
Dodge,  John  W.,  Yanoonlb.  Hub, 
Dpo,  Franklin  B.,  Rlpon,  W1». 
Due,  Waller  P.,  Prorideiwa,  U.  I, 
DoMt,  Jamea,  Canterbury,  N.  H, 
Dole,Danlel,  A.B.  C.  r.  H.,  Sandmick  /j 


oolltUe!  Edgar  J^  Walllngfor 

oollltle,  John  B.,  Bridge*  '  - 


Ct. 


UwD  Kldge,  HI. 


Doubteday,  WllUam  T.,  Vlnaland,  S.  J, 
Douiberty.  Jamea.  Johnar-  "- 

Dougherty.  Ja "    =" 

Dollgl"!  Jam™!  Pnlaakl'.  S.  Y. 
DouRlaa,  Thomaa,  Fori  Dodge,  lo. 


fa  Q.,  WyandaUe.  Kan. 


Dow^  Eiel 


1,  Kbeni 


e,  lo. 


U.H..  Boalon,  tfsaa. 

n  W.,Wlnc)>endan,  Uaaa. 

lUam  H.,  Lnnenburg.  Uaaa. 


nraka,  Oyroa  B,,  Royalton,  VI. 

Drake  ElUa  R.,  illdaieboro',  Uaaa. 

Drake,  Samuel  8.,  Kltleir  Point,  Ue. 

Dreaaer.  Amos.  Llnwood,  Neb. 

Drew,  Jobn,  Walnat  Chapal,  Jac-kaim  Co., 

Doiles,  Horace  F.-  Morrlarllle,  N.  Y. 
Dudley,  John  F.,  Wo.1  Kanelalre.  Wli. 


Duir,  Charlr 


Done. 


,  Abel  G 


pool,  N.  k 


D  UK  ham,  8 


isaW.,  Kelaoo.  N.  R. 

e,  Brldgewal«.  Uaaa. 

..., nel,  Blnghwulon,  N.  Y. 

. rly,  Da^d,  Durham,  One. 

Dunning,  Albert  E.,Boalon  Hi«hlanda,UM 
Dunnlni,  Edward  O.,  New  Baren.  Cl. 
Dnnnlng.  Homer  N.,8onlbNor«alk,ai. 
Dur<^n  Charlea.  Little  Valley.  Ulnn. 
Dorfee.  Caliln,  WllllamMowD.  Haaa. 
I>urruit,  John,  Biralbrd,  Onl. 
Duitau,  Qeorga,  Felcrboio',  IT.  B. 
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Dutch,  Joseph,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Datton,  Albert  I.,  East  LoDgmeadow,  Mass. 
DattoD,  BU>raoe«  Northboro',  Mass. 
DttttoD.  Thomas,  Dnrant,  lo. 
Dwlght,  Edward  8.*  Hadley,  Mass. 
Dwight,  M.  Everett,  Onargo,  III. 
Dwight,  Tlmothr,  Ifew  Haven ,  Ct. 
Dwineli,  Israel  fE.,  Sacramento,  Cal.  . 
Dwionell,  Solomon  A.,  Keedsburg,  Wis. 
Dyer,  Edmund,  Finckney,  Mich. 
Dyer,  E.  Porter,  Shrewsbury,  Msas. 
Dyer,  Francis,  North  Madison,  Ct. 
Kftstman,  David,  New  Salem,  Mass. 
Ssblman,  Edward  P.,  Wilton,  Me. 
Eastman,  John,  West  Hawley,  Mass. 
Eastman,  Lucius  R.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Esstmao,  Ladiis  R.,  Jr.,  Praminitbam,  Mass. 
Sastmao,  Morgan  L.,  Royalton,  Wis. 
Eastman.  Wm.  R.,  Pianisville,  Ct. 
Esstoo.  David  A..  Danbury.  Ct. 
Eston,  Cyrus  H.,  New  Windsor,  lU. 
Eaton,  Daofortli  L.,  Lowell,  Mich. 
Eaton,  James  D.,  Portland.  Or. 
Eaton,  Joseph  M.  R.,  Medfield,  Mass. 
Eaton,  Joshua,  Bangor,  Me. 
Eaton,  Samuel  W.,  Lancaster,  Wis. 
Ebbs,  Edward,  Appleton,  Wis. 
Bcob,  James  H.,  Augusta,  Me. 
Eddy,  Ulram,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Sddy,  Zachary,  Chelsea,  Mass. 
SdM>n,  H.  K.  Denmark,  lo. 
Kdwards,  George,  Baiting  Hollow,  L.  I. 
Xdwards,  Henry  L.,  No.  Middleboro',  Mass. 

Edwards,  John  E.,  Blackstono,  Mans, 

Bdwarda,  Jonathan.  Dedham,  Mass. 

lidwards,  R.  R..  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Kdwards,  T.,  Buchanan,  Pa. 

Edwards,  Thomas  C,  Witkesbarre,  Pa. 

Edwards,  William,  Syracuse,  O. 

Kelt*,  Dudley  B.,  CUy,  lo. 

KpIU,  Myron,  Boise  City,  Idaho. 

Ejwleston,  Nathaniel  H.,  Enfield,  Ct.  • 

Elder,  Hugh.  Salem,  Mass. 

£kl«rk}n,  John,  Salem,  Ct. 

Sidredge,  Erasmus  D.,  Kensington,  N.  H. 

Eldridffe,  Joseph,  Norfolk,  Ct. 

Klliut,  Henry  B.,  Litchfield,  Ct. 

Elliot,  .lohn,  Rumford  Point,  Me. 

Elliot,  John  E.,  Columbus,  Neb. 

Elliot,  Joseph,  Halifax,  N.  8. 

Elliot,  Lester  H.,  Bradford,  Vt. 

Ellis,  O.  R..  Pacheco,  Cal. 

Ellis,  John  M.,  OberIin,0. 

Ellis,  Thomas  L..  Paxton,  Mass. 

Ellsworth,  Alfrea  A.,  Waterloo,  lo. 

Staner,  Hiram,  Olivet,  Mich. 

Ely,  Isaac  M..  Chenango  Forks,  N.  T. 

Emerson,  Alfred,  Lancaster,  Mass. 

Emerson,  C.  II.,  Creighton,  Neb. 

Emerson,  Edward  B.,  Stratford,  Ct. 

Kmerson,  John  D.,  Biddrford,  Me. 

I  nerson,  Joseph,  Andover,  Moss. 

£m<:rton,  Joseph,  Belult,  Wis. 

Emerson,  Oliver,  Babnia.  To. 

Emerson,  Oliver  P.,  Lynfield,  Mass. 

Kmerson.  Rufus,  Granby,  Mass. 

Emerson,  Rufus  W.,  Monnon.  Mc. 

Emerson,  Thomas  A.,  Woifeboro',  N.  H. 

Emery,  Joshua,  North  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Emery,  Samuel  H.,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

£mm«;rick,  Jacob,  Bethe'sda,  Ky. 

Emmons,  Henry  V.,  Lancaster,  N.  H. 

Emmons,  John.  Alpine,  Mich. 

Entler.  George  R.,  Franklin,  N.  Y. 

E«ler,  WllUam  P.,  St.  Mary'A,  Km. 

Estabrook,  Joseph,  Ypsilanti.  Mich. 

Ethridge.  Albert,  Princeton,  III. 

Eustis,  William  T.,  Jr.,  SpiliigMeld,  Mass. 


Evans,  Daniel  A.,  Audendried,  Pa.^ 
Evans,  David  E.,  Hubbard,  O. 
Evans,  David  M.,  Oak  Hill,  O. 
Evans,  D.  U.,  Plymouth,  Pa. 
Evans,  Evan,  Portland,  O. 
Evans,  F.  T.,  Blossburg,  Pa. 
Evans,  John  M*.  Cleveland^  O. 
Evans,  Robert,  Romsen,  N.  T. 
Kvans.  Robert  T.,  Pleasant  Grove,  lo. 
Evans,  Thomas,  Mineral  Ridge,  O. 
Evans,  Thomas  W.,  Colambus  City,  lo. 
Evurts,  Nathaniel  K.,  Corinth,  Mien. 
Everdell,  Robert,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
Everest,  A.  E.,  Ludlow,  111. 
Everest,  Charles  H.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
Everett,  Robert,  Rcmscn,  M.  Y. 
Ewell,  John  L.,  Clinton,  lo. 
Ewing,  Edward  C,  Enfield,  Mass. 
Fairbank,  John  B.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Fairbnnk.  Samuel  B.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  WM- 

em  India. 
Fairbanks,  Edward  T.,  St.  Johnsbury  Cen- 
tre, Vt. 
Fairbanks,  Francis  J.,  Aver,  Mass. 
FairbankH,  Henry,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 
Fkirchild.  Edward  H..  Berea,  Ky. 
Fairchild,  James  H.,  Oberlln,  O. 
Fairfield,  Edmund  B..  Mansfield,  O. 
Fairfield,  Frederick  W.  Baraboo,  Wis. 
Fairfield,  Minor  W.,  Lansing*  Mich. 
Fairley,  Samuel,  Wellfievt,  Mass. 
Falkner,  Bishop,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Famham,  Luclen,  Newark,  III. 
Famham,  Luther.  Boston,  Mass. 
Famsworth,    Wilson   A.,  A.  B.  0.  F.  M., 

Wmtem  Turkey, 
Farwell,  Asa,  Ashland,  Neb. 
Fawkes,  Francis,  Oskland  Valley,  lo. 
Fay,  Henry  C.  Westborougb,  Mass. 
Fay,  Levi  L.,  Fearing,  O. 
Fay,  Nathaniel  T.,  Prulrle  Depot,  O. 

Fay,  Osmer  W.,  Lombard,  III. 

Fay,  Solomon  P  ,  Bangor,  Me. 

Fee,  John  G.,  Berea,  Ky. 

Feemster,  Paul  S.,  Greenville,  Tenn. 

Feemater,  Samuel  C,  Columbus,  Miss. 

Feemster,  Zenas  K.,  Gainsvilie,  Mo. 

Felch,  Charles  P.,  Aurora,  III. 

Fellows,  Franklin  E.,  Grlswold,  Ct. 

Fellows,  SilenuB  II.,  VV  auregon,  Ct. 

Fenn,  Stephen,  Vernon,  Ct. 

Fenn,  William  H.,  Portland,  Me. 

Fenwlck,  Kenneih  M.,  Kingston,  Ont  ' 

Ferrin,  Clark  E.,  Hlnesborg,  Vt. 

Ferris,  Leonard  Z  ,  Gorbam,  Me. 

Fessenden,  Samuel  C^  WaMhington,  D.  C. 

Fcssenden,  Thomas  IC.,  Farmington,  Ct. 

Ficke,  Herman,  Dubuque,  lo. 

Field,  Aaron  W.,  Blanoford,  Mass. 

Field,  Arteman  0.,  Wilmington,  Vt. 

Field,  George  W.,  Bangor,  Me. 

Field,  Pindar,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Fi^Id,  Tbonuut  P.,  New  London,  Ct. 

Fifield,  Lebbeus  B.,  Kearney,  Neb. 

Finney,  Charles  G.,  Oberlin,  O. 

Fisher,  Caleb  E.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Finher,  George  K.,  ^onWx  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. 

Fisher,  Gt'orge  1*    New  Haven,  Ct. 

Fisher,  George  W.  Peacedale,  R.  I. 

Fisk,  Franklin  W.,  Chicago,  III. 

Fink.  Perriii  B.,  Lyndonvllle,  Vt. 

Fisko,  Albert  W.,  FiphenMlle,  N.  H. 

Fi»ke,  Daniel  T.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

Finke,  John  B.,  Manistee,  Micb. 

Fldko,  John  O.,  Bath.  Me. 

Fiako,  Warren  C,  Charlton,  Mass. 

Fitch,  Albert.  Elmwood,  111. 

Fithian,  William  £.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Fittfl,  Calvin  R.,  Blatertyine,  R.  I. 
Flttfl,  James  H.,  Topafield,  Mass. 
Fitzmaurtce,  John  w.,  Bridgeport,  Mich. 
Flagg,  Rufus  C,  North  Andover,  Mass. 
Fleming.  Archibald,  Constable,  N.  T. 
Fletcher,  A  din  H..  Frankfort,  Mich. 
Fletcher,  James,  Groton,  Masi. 
Flint,  Ephraim,  Jr.,  Hinsdale.  Mass, 
Fobes,  WililHm  A.,  Halifax,  Mass. 
Folsom,  George  De  P.,  Northford,  Ct. 
Fulsom.  Omar  W.,  Neirbury,  Mass. 
Foote,  Fllram,  Broadhead,  Wis. 
Foote,  Horatio,  Qulncy.  III. 
Foote,  Lucius,  California,  Wis. 
Foote,  William  W.,  Baybrook.  O. 
Forbes,  Samuel  B..  West  Wlnsted,  Ct. 
Ford,  KranciR  F.,  Charlestown,  Mass. 
Ford.  James  T.,  Charleston,  B.  C. 
Forifyih,  William.  Bucksport,  Me. 
Foster,  Addison  P.,  Chelsea,  Mass. 
Foster,  Amos,  Concord,  Mass. 
Foster,  Andrew  B.,  Orange,  Mass. 
Foster,  Davis,  North  Winohendon,  Mass. 
Foster,  Ed«*n  B.,  Lowell   Moss. 
Foiiter,  L.  M.,  Hudson,  Wis. 
Foste»",  KoswuU.  Fremont.  Neb. 
Foster,  William  0.,  Percival,  lo. 
Fowie,  Hnnford,  East  Troy.  Wis. 
Fowler,  ^tacy,  Mlllburv,  Mass. 
Fowler,  Thomas  L.,  Westmoreland,  N.  H. 
Fowler,  William  C,  Durham  Centre,  Ct. 
Fox,  Almond  R.,  Deane's  Corners,  111. 
Fox,  Jared  W.,  Lawrence,  Kau. 
Francis,  C.  W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Francis,  Lewis.  New  York  City. 
Frary,  Lucicn  H.,  Middleton,  Mass. 
Fraser,  J.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Fraser,  James  M.,  Whlttlosey,  O. 
Fraser,  John  G.,  East  Toledo,  O. 
Frear,  Walter,  Honolulu,  H.  L 
Free,  d.  K..  Houthfield,  Mass. 
Freeland,  Samuel  M.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Freeman.  George  U.,  Abington,  Mass. 
Freeman,  Iliram,  Ames,  lo. 
Free  nan,  John  R.,  Canterbury,  Ct. 
Freeman,  Joseph,  York,  Me. 
French,  E.  B.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
French,  George  H.,  Johnson,  Vt, 
French,  H.  A.,  Milford,  Neb. 
French,  Lyndon  8.,  Frfinklin,  Vt. 
French,  8.  Franklin.  Tewksbury,  Mass. 
Frey.  J.  M..  l^wler,  lo. 
Frlnk,  Benson  Merrill,  Saco.  Me. 
Frisblt*,  y\lvah  L.,  Dcs  Moines,  lo. 
Frost,  Daniel  C,  Killlngly.  Ct. 
Frost,  Daniel  D.,  Litchlield.  Mich. 
Frost,  Luther  P  ,  Pecatonica,  111. 
Fry,  George  V.,  Ruysles,  O. 
Fry,  Holland  B.,  Carthage,  Mo. 
Fuller,  Americus,  Rochester,  Minn. 
Fu  Icr,  Francis  L.,  Saratoga,  Minn. 
Fuller,  H.  T.,  St.  Juhnsbury,  Vt. 
Fu  " 
Fu 
Fu 
Fu 


ler,  Joseph,  Vershire,  Vt. 
ler,  Kobert  W.,  Stowe,  Mass. 
lerton,  Bradford  M..  Palmer, Mass. 
lerton,  Jeremiah  E.,  Cumberland  Mills, 


Me. 

Furbor,  Daniel  L.,  Newlon  Centre,  Mass. 
Furness,  Robert,  Ozark,  Mo. 
Gadd,  J.,  Btuart,  lo. 
Gage,  William  L.,  Hartford,  Ct. 
Gale,  Edmund,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Gale,  Nahum,  Lee,  Mass. 
Gale,  Sullivan  F.,  New  Marlboro',  Mofs. 
Gale,  Wakefield,  Sasthampton,  Ma^s. 
Gale,  William  P.,  t^tellapolis,  lo. 
Galloway,  J.  F.,  Columbus,  Mins. 
Gallup,  James  A.,  Mauison,  Ct. 


Gammell,  Sereno  D.,  Boxford, 

Gannett,  Allen,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gardner,  AasUn,  West  Suffleld,  Ofc. 

Garland,  David.  Bethel,  Me. 

Garland,  Joseph,  Hampton,  N.  H. 

Garman,  John  H.,  North  Orange^M  . 

Garrette,  Edmund  Y.,  Lacrosse,  wis. 

Garver,  Austin  S.,  Uingfaam,  Mass. 

Gates,  Charles  H.,  Somersvllle,  Ct. 

Gates,  Hiram  N.,  Dulath,  Minn. 

Gates,  Matthew  A.,  Warner,  N.  H. 

Gay,  Ebenezer,  Brldgewater,  M[ass. 

Gay,  Joshua  8.,  Auburn,  N.  H. 

Gay,  William  M.,  Warren,  Mass. 

GayIord,B.  W.,  Hantshurg,  O. 

Gaylord,  Joseph  F.,  Worthington,  Haaa. 

Gaylord,  Reuben,  La  Platte,  Neb, 

Gaylord,  William  L..  West  Merlden,  Ot. 

Gear,  Daniel  L.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Q«er,  Herman,  Sdinbuiv,  O. 

Geroold,  Moses.  Concord.  N.  H. 

Gerould,  Samuel  L.,  Gt>flrstown,  N.  H. 

Gerry,  Elbridge,  Bethel,  Vt. 

Gibbs,  Charles^  Cedar  Falls,  lo. 

Gibbs,  John,  Bell  Port,  L.  I. 

Gibbs,  Samuel  T.,  Whitby,  Ont. 

Giddings,  Edward  J.,  Housatouie,  Iffasa. 

Giddings,  Solomon  P..  Washington,  D.  O. 

Giddings,  William.  Wahoo,  Neb. 

Gidman,  Henry,  Barkhamsted,  Ot. 

Gidman,  Richard  H.,  Morris,  Ct. 

Gilbert,  Edwin  R.,  Wallingford,  Ct. 

Gilbert,  Henry  B.,  Mott's  Comers,  N.  T. 

Gilbert,  Hiram  W.,  Peru,  Mass. 

Gilbert,  James  B.,  Buckingham,  lo. 

Gilbert,  Sumner  C.  East  PrairlevlUo,  Iflnn. 

Gilbert,  S.  G.,  Chicago.  III. 

Gilbert,  William  H.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Gill,  William,  River  Falls,  Wis. 

Gillespie.  Thomas,  Bristol,  Wis. 

Gillett,  Charles,  Munnsville,  N.  T. 

Oilman,  Edward  W.,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

Girard,  F.  R.,  Castrovllle,  Cal. 

Gladden,  Washington,  Independenlj  N.  T. 

City. 
Gleason,  Anson,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Gleason,  Charles  H.,  Somers,  Ct. 
Gleason,  George  Lj,  Manchester,  MaiM. 
Gleason,  John  F.,  Williamsburg,  Mass. 
Glidden,  Kiah  B.,  Mamtfleld  Centre,  Ot. 
Glidden,  N.  Dimic,  Grand  Ledge,  Mioh. 
Glines,  Jeremiah,  Lunenburgh,  Vt. 
Glover,  William  B.,  Dyersvifle,  lo. 
Goldsmith,  Alfred.  West  .Avon.  Ct. 
Goodell,  Constans  L.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Goodenougb,  Arthur,  Winchester.  Ot. 
Goodenow,  Smith  B.,  Earlvllle,  III. 
Goodhue,  Daniel,  Londonderry,  Vt. 
Goodhue,  Henry  A.,  West  Barnstable,  IDuM. 
Goodhue,  Nathaniel  G.,  Johnston,  Wis. 
Goodman,  William.  Nelson,  lud. 
Goodnough,  Algernon  M.,  Vallejo,  Cal. 
Goodrich,  Chauncey,  A.  B.  O.F.  M.,  JT^rM 

China, 
Goodrich,  Darius  N..  East  Jaffrey,  N.  H. 
Goodrich,  John  E.,  Burlington,  vt. 
Goodrich,  Lewis,  West  Auburn,  Me. 
Goodsell,  Dana,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Goodwin,  Daniel,  Mason,  (f .  H. 
Goodwin,  Edward  P.,  Chicago,  111, 
Goodwin,  Henry  M.,  Rockford,  111. 
Goodyear,  George,  Temple,  N.  H. 
Gordon,  D.  B.,  Mondovi,  Wis. 
Gore,  Darius,  La  Harpe,  III. 
Gough,  John  J.,  Sheffleld,  O. 
Gould,  David  H.,  Schroon  Lake,  N.  Y. 
Gould,  George  H.,  Worcester,  Maaa. 
Gould,  Henry  A.,  Hammond,  Wis. 


■873.) 
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Qonld,  Murk,  HtUoa,  N.  H. 
GaDld.8*ma«l  L.,BallHl,  If  a. 
Or>t,  J<An  v..  Dnnrlll*.  la. 
Onngtr.  Cal*ln,  Habbudlon,  Vt. 
Oru(fV,  CbuJw,  PuioQ,  111. 
Onoca,  JobD  L.,  Oneida,  III. 

Qnnt,  Jofl,  CiniVildn.  lU., 
Gnwa,  Ttwmu  O.^HsUhhd,  Wmi. 
Grata*,  AlpbBUA,  LuoLnt.  lo^ 
" a,  Jamca  T.,  AaaUo,  If  Inn. 


«,  JoKph  B.,  I 


t.lll. 


GTar,  CalTlo.  OaneT*.  Ku. 
Oixf ,  Dadd  B.,  Oakland,  Oil. 
Orar,  JaBH,  SaiUla,  O. 
Snr,  Jebn,  Lndoa, .  II. 
eraT.lUttiwv  fl.,  AIIOD,  Ont. 
OmI*T,  Edxanl  H.,  ttnmhlll,  S.  E. 
On^ar.  titcpbcD  ».  N..  OlTigD,  M.  T. 
Qna,  J.  1'.,  A.  M.  A.,  SandiBifk  Mimi». 
Ortcn,  J.  a..  A.  U.  A..  StiHfwIC*  Jibnuli. 
OmM,  Albro  L.,  Blrhford,  IT.  r., 
QrHBa,  Daniel  O.,  A.  B.  a  7.  M.,  Jaaam, 
Onmn,  HsDn  B.,  Ballard  Vale,  Um*. 
OnoM,  JahnU.,  Lowdl.UaH. 
Qnnic.  JoHpb  k.,  A.  B.  0.  P.  U.,  Watent 

erwDcltlrbard  ».,  ^prirgflrld  Vau. 

OrHB*,  William  B..  Nnedbam,  Uau. 

On-Milear.  JoHph  C..  Jr.,  If  aw  Canaan,  Ct. 

CmnwDOd,  John,  New  MUford,  Cl. 

Qmt,  Janaa,  (Mich.) 

Oreeorr.  L«wii,  Wail  Ameibary,  Ua«. 

<irlffin,  Kdward  H.,  Wlillain.uirn,  Uaai. 

Oriflla,  Oaoiva  H.,  lIliroM,  Cl. 

Qrian,J.A.,yavall,Io. 

UrilBn,  Hatbanlat  H.,  WltUanutown.  Uaaa. 

UrifflUu,  K«n.  (N.  r.} 

Onmiha.  Grimib,  Haw  Cambria,  Uo. 

Uriffliha,  JaiBr.,UUca.  N.  T. 

OHAlha,  John  R..  Fluyd,  M.  7. 

eriiga.I.nanu,  Brlitol.Cl. 

UrtiKa,  LeraratlS.,  Lowell.  If  lata. 

Onui.elL  JoaUh  B.,  GriDllall.  lo. 

(Jrliwold,  Jiihn  B.,  Eut  Hampton,  Cl. 


Omrar.  K.  W.,  If  antoirllle,  Ulna. 

Omw.'ciiai-laa  l'.' Petry.  Ifa,  ■ 
(iulld,UuIluB.,Oalva.Ill. 
GuMck,.IahnT..  A.U.C.tr.U.,  KarthCMna. 
Uallrk.  I.ulbai  H„  A.  B.C.P.lf.,  Axifii. 
Guilck.dramelH.,  A.B.C.P.M., /ujmn. 
Oulkk,  P.lar  J,  Honoli  "      ■    ^-    -■ 


nay,  John  H.  Foil 


Halnti.T.  v.,  Konb  Q«iiiploD,H.  H. 
Haln.  JobD  P.,  Foi  Lak*.  Wli. 
Bala.  BenJamlQ  B.,  Bdoll,  Wla. 
Hala,  John  O.,  Chealer,  Vl. 
Hale;.  Frank,  ttllton,  N.TI. 
Rale;,  JobD  W.,  I>udley.  If  aaa. 
Hall,  AlL-iandar.  BoDlbfoaloii.  Ot. 
Hall,  EUot  C.  Elanlona.  H.  Y. 
Uall,  B.  Sdwln,  Falrba'hn.  Cl. 
Halt,  Gordon.  KorUlampIin,  Itiai. 
Ball,  Harmu  B.,  Dover,  O. 


Hall,  Robert  V.,  ttawport,  V(. 
Hull,  ROHtll  T.,  Plll^rd,  VI. 
Hall,  Samnel  R,  Qnpibjr.  V(. 
Hull,  t^barmau,  Sauk  Raplda,  Ulnn. 
Hall,  WlllHin.  Btfaoibnrg.  N.  Y. 
Hall,  William  E.,  BlralTard,  Ct. 
Halleck,  J.  C.  Bremen.  lU. 
HalloT,  bban,  ClnelnnaU.  O. 
Hallldav,  Bbooeier.  Nevada,  Cal. 
~  "  Brookljrn,  N.  Y. 


Hal  lock,  Laavl 

Hal  I  DC  ki  Willi! 
Halloek,  Willi. 


,H.,  Berlin, 01. 


Hamilton.  Henr;  H..  WeiUbrd,  Uau. 
Hamlan,  CbaoDcaT  L..  Auron,  O. 
Hamlin,  A.  N..  Hartford.  O. 
Hamlin,  Onni,  Bellowi  Falla,  Vt. 
Hamlin,  Oyrui,  CoMtmHnciUe. 
Hammond,  Charlai.  Honaon,  Uaaa. 
BamoKind,  Hanrv  L..Chlcani,  III. 
Hammood,  WlllUn  B.,  Acuaboat,  UaaL 
BammDiid.  William  !>.,  MUnna.  Ot. 
Hampton,  C.  A.,  PrincaioD,  If  Inn. 
Baneock,  Cliarln,  StacvTllIa,  lo. 
Hand,  Lerov  8..  Polk  Oltv,  lo. 
Banka.  Blaadmnn  W..  Cambrldn,  U*M. 
Hannlnc,  Jamea  T.,  Marielllea,7ll. 
Harding,  Otaailei,  A.  B.C.F.U..    Wtttnt 

Jnrffa. 
Harding,  Henry7.,  Ballowail,  Ut. 
Budlng.  John^V..  LooHraeadow,  Uaaa. 
HardlniF,  Sawall.  Aubnmdale,  Uaaa. 
Hardy, Daniel  W.,  Preique  lala,  Ua. 
Hardy,  Caorge,  Undt.on.  S.  H. 
Hardy,  Vllallu*  W.,  Uorri.vllla,  Vt. 
Barker,  M..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Barlow,  Edwin  A.,  Capa  Elliabetb  Ferry, 

Barlow,  IJnooln.  Council  Qrore,  Kan. 
Barlow,  Unrni  K.,  Ui^dviay,  Uaai. 


Bro 

kflHd.'Mo. 

tb  Beiarly,  U 

'""^^ 

°UVM 

•iMIIa.'wia. 

..  Lu 

hbcI'l. 

Xew 

^fli"^--^-.. 

HatTla,  BUlihrii.  Indian      ..     

Harrlaon,  Charlei  tl.,  Karlvllla,  111. 
Ilarrlann,  Ueucgc  J,.  HUton.Cl. 
lUrriBon,Jam<.'ii,  ChlcapsHI. 
Hanrlaon,  Jaa< ell,  Brooklyn,  IT.T. 


Hart,  Burdctt,  I'hllad>l|>hli,  Pi 
Bart.  EdirtD  J,  (^lifltfH  U  rove. 
Hurl,  Henry  B.,  Korlli  Ueer  ■<■ 
Hart,  llvnry  U.,  llurbnm.  Ct. 


e.  Me. 


Hail,  Wllllani.  Bath.  Ue. 
nan-home,  Vaola  J.,  Kiifleld,  N,  H. 
llanwpll.CharlM,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Chiw. 
Hirlwcil,  Jobn,  enuthbury,  Ct, 
Harvey,  Chariee  A.,  UlddWnn,  N.T. 
Borrey,  WhBBlock  N.,  New  Vork  Qty. 
Harvey,  William  P.,  Rlcevllla,  lo. 
liarwood,  Cbuiai  £.,  Urleuia,  Uiua. 
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Hamod,  Jmno  H..  Bprinifield,  Uo. 

D*>k*ll,l:ir>.  IXncr,  N.  H. 

Ilvkell.  lIuDiy  C.,  A.  0.  C.  P.  U.,  ffuropam 

IhiAell,  JohD,  Kfweutle,  Ue. 
H»k8U,  niininiu  :T  ,  Anrori.  111. 
Ilwlnll,  WlJllum  It..  WfM  Fulmoulh,  Ue. 
IIjuUiw.  U-Hjunlii  F.,  VlotorU,  III. 
KaaklM.  Koiwrt,  Jierry,  N.  II. 
HMtfl.ltlElianl,  KcUoR.  Id. 
HmsIi,  KIIh  W..  Eut  Berkihln,  Tt. 
"  -li.  lUnben,  Ch«ih«n   " 


IUhd,  Join.  ChurlUm.  Uiu«. 
Hsnni,  J<>Kph.  Chicane.  III. 
lUvsm,  liuilcl  W..  Kut  Ukvbd,  Ct. 
IlBWca,  Kdwurd,  I>httiulelphla.  fr 
lUwo.  JiMlili  T..  UUhr  '■   "- 
Uairkw.  WlnAi^M  6.,  Su 
lUwkD,  Tluron  II..  Mnri 
llawl>«,JubnF.,S[     ' 
llnr.JunM.Broakv 
Har.  William,  BootU. 
Ilafdn.  Illmni  C,  Clevi 
Hiiyca..TcMephU..  W« 
IInTH,  Stsplian  U.,  BoHDD,  aiaiii. 
IlavfoKl,  Andrew  O.,  Crary'*  Ulllo.  (T.  Y. 
flay  word,  ilylvar.ai.  Bouth  Borwick,  Ua. 
IlavwiiM.  William  H..  Uifnolla.  lu. 
IIklp,  AIIbii,  a.  B.C.  r.it.,  Ahmtdtntgaur. 
Hhbd,  Auilln.  jBricha  Onltc'.  VV 
llaun,  AiglW.,Ulddl<'lown.Ct. 
Uaien,  Henry  A.,  Pltl>fl>'ld.  N.  II. 
flaian.  Tlmmhy  A.,  Ooshen,  Cl- 
ll>»n,  Wllltafn  S,.^orthn.Jd.  Vt. 

HciulKy.  I'hlnaaaC.'Boilon,  Udoi. 
Hcalcy,  JoKph  W.Kvw  Urlcaui,  La. 
Hcalon.  I>aaa  K..  Fnmonu  Ncli. 
ntlmor,  Churln  U.,  Clilcagii.  III. 
ilolmi.  Swphen  D.,  Unu.  la. 
Hanry.  Wllltam  D.,  Jam.-a!ovii.  ».  Y. 
Derrick,  Bdward  K..  Chetai'ii  Vl. 
neniek,  Edward  ?.,  Uldillu  Haddun,  Ct. 
Harrick,  awttv  '-.  A.  B  C,  F,  M.,  Wutern 


Htrrick,  Jotaii  11.,  bangor.  Ue. 
Hcrriak,  itniiiucl  K.,  Hoalon.  Hu*. 
Barrlck,  8I»plwn  L.,  OdDnell,  I". 
MatTlak,  William  D.,  Xorlh  AmheM,  MaM. 
Hcrrkk.  >Vllli..in  T.,  W^.l  OhnrlMion,  Vt. 
Il«>,  Haiirr.  Fort  Alkin«.n,  lu. 
Uotrkk.  Androw  J.,  Prraton.Ct. 
Baliler.  Henry,  elMrlll'*  Voand,  Id. 
Hen  da  Bnurek,  W.  U.,  Blmilarcl,  um. 
Hawltt,  ZHa*  W.,  PaeMonlca.  III. 
HaywMd.  W.  T„  Main*.  N.  Y. 
HsyviHHl.  'ItiDniaa.  Clisiiaiiint  Furkt,  IT.  Y. 
Hlbbaid,  Charira,  BrI-lnl.  111. 
Hlblwnl,  David  ».,  Wuntwortb,  N.  H. 
Hllibard,  Kurui  I'..  Kcw  llincii,  Ct. 
Hkk.  a«r»  II.,  Vunwy,  N.  Y. 
lllckmnlt.  John  V..  Urnnd  Blune.  Ulcb. 
ntokuk.  Henry  P..  Burllnfflun.  Vl. 
Bhika,  Jobn,  Satlh  Chill,  .V.  Y. 
Illeka,K.lHttfa,-ld.O. 
HIska,  W.  a,  KlibDnm  City,  Wli. 
Illcka,  W.  tl.,  St.  IWhcrlna,  Uo. 
llMdrn,  Kphralm  N^  UlddU-buruueh,  Uu*. 
lllntiM,  Lucius  II.,  Lmiurk,  III. 
Illalay,  Harvoy  O.,  Oaalloion.  Vl. 
Ulvlay,  Iltnry  X.,  Ollo.N.  V. 
Illiiley.  Htiiry  I'..  Brioll.  Wl.. 
Illll,  Uaiiln  U.,  Ilainlluui,  Uaaa. 


Bllt,Charlaa  J.,  Anaanla,  CL 

Hill.  Uciter  D.,  Aarora.  HI. 

mil.  Edwin  B.,  AUuiUc,  Id. 

Hill,  li'.-orgi,  Nnntlcoke,  Pa. 

HIM,  Otwrge  K.,  SouLbport.  Ct. 

Ulllud.  Briai  B.,  Plymoolb.Ct. 

Him  William  a.,  Coonoll,  Sub. 

HUmoo,  Thoma*  B.,  Ifiw  Orloana,  La. 

Ulncki,  Edward  v.,  Forllnnd,  !£•. 

Bindley.  Jolin  I.,  Fron».  Ont. 

Elne,  Orlo  D..  Lrbonan,  Cl. 

Ulna,  Sylwiler,  Hluanum.  CI. 

I  Unman,  norau  HTlroaton,  Wl>. 

tllicfaeock.  A.  B., Molina,  III. 

Hitchcock,  A.  F.,  Bono.  Not. 

HiUhcnck,  Honry  C,  Kenoaba.  Wla, 

Ulushcoek,  UlluiU.,  A.B.O.F.U.,  ffitttr* 

Hondl^y^.  Itsi.  {Uaaa.) 

Hobut,  L.  Smith,  Blbls  Hoau,  S.  Y.  Olty 

Hobart.  Ullo,  JobnaoDTllie,  O, 


Ilod^nnaa,  Cdwln  R..  W»tfor< 


Holbrook.  Jubn  6.,  Byrmcnao,  N.  Y. 
Uaibrook,  MHnln  K.,  Keliey'i  lalud,  O, 
Holiday.  Henry  M.,  Alma,  tilcb. 
Halley.  Piatt  T.,  Bridgeport.  Ct. 
iroUliter,  P.  E.,  Hancock,  Jlloh. 
HnlmaB,  Murrii.  I>Hnn(.  N.  H. 
Holman,  Sidney,  Eaal  WaatheraOeld,  Tt. 
Ha  I  meg,  Hanry  U.,  Denaon,  Vt. 
Holinea,.lani>^i.B<-nnlnstoIi.N.H. 
Hotm^a,  Olli,  New  Vllloae.  L.  1. 
Holrnrt,  Theodore  J..  Bmoklyn,  TS.  T. 
Hoimea.  William.  Bauth  Paaa.  III. 
Hollon,  lanno  F.,ETereIt,  Uwu. 
Holwny,  .lohn.  Urand  Raplda,  Mleb. 
Holyoke,  WllUaui  E„  Cblcago,  III. 
Homea,  Francla.  CochewU.  Uaaa. 
Honeyman.  William  E.,  Wabubaw,  lOnn. 
nood.Oeargo  A.,FergDaFDlli,  Mlna. 
Hood.Jacob,  LynnfluraCantre,  alaaa. 
Uuuker.  E.  Corn  el  I  ua.  iJiockbridRe,  Itam, 


IlupklQii.  Uarii.  VVllllnniitawn,  ICai*. 
HnpkliM,  Sam  DO  I.  ^Lauaiih.  Uo. 
Uupklna,  BeojunlD  B,.  AiblaiH,  Ot. 
Hopley,  enmuel.  Portland,  Ct. 
Hoppfn,  Jamea  U„  New  Ilann,  CU 
HoaTard,  Hanry  B.,  Hndion,  O. 
noiford,  OiBoiitl,  Ollrat,  Hleh. 
Hoamer,  Sannal  t>.,  Kaniiukd,  Ittm. 
HaDEb,  JoHW  W:  Sanla  Burbara,  CaL 
Hongh,  Joel  F.,  Franklin,  N.  V. 
UouRh,  Lrnl  B..  Baal  l.ymff.  Cl. 
IluDflitou,  An>^s„  II.,  I,a.,ntnff,  lo. 


Hnoae.  J.  Henry,  4.  B.C.F.  U., 

Turl.-fy. 
HouH.  John  n.,  QariettaTllla,  O. 
Ilouaian,  Hirun.  Drer  I>]«.  Ue. 
Hoveiiden,  Uobeil,  Chclaca,  tili'li. 
Hnny.  Ueorin  L.,  Brlckabnta.  N.  J. 
Howard  II.  L.,  Aledo.  til. 
Howard,  Jabei  T.,  Wrat  Otarlealon.  Vt. 
Bowatd,  kruUn  B.,  Wllbrahuu,  Uaa. 
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Howard,  Rowland  B.,  Prineeton,  HI. 

Howard.  William,  North  Guilford,  Ct. 

Howe.  BenlaiDln,  Ipawlch,  Mana. 
Howe,  E.  Frank,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Howe,  SIbridge  G-.,  Waokegan,  HI. 
Howell,  Jainea,  Qranby,  Que. 

Uowea,  Herbert  K.,  Stockton,  Me. 
Rowland,  William  W.,  A.  B.  0.  F.  1C.,  Ceif 

Ian, 
Uoyt,  J.  A.,  Burton,  O. 
Uuj-t,  Jame«  P.,  Sherman,  Cfc. 
Hoyt,  Jnmen  8.,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 
Hubbard,  Charles  L.^Merrimac,  N.  H. 
Hnbbard,  Chauncey  H.,  Bennington,  Vt. 
Hubbard,  David  B.,  Staffordville.  Ct. 
Hubbard,  Oeorge  B.,  Hantoul.  111. 
Hnbbard,  Jamee  M.,  Grantvllle,  Maat. 
Hnbbard,  John  N.,  Modesto,  Cal. 
Hnbbard,  Thomas  8..  Rochester,  Vt. 
Hnbbell,  Henry  L.,  (Mich  ) 
Hnbbell,  James  W»  New  Haren.  Ct. 
Hobbell,  Stephen,  Long  Ridge,  Ct. 
Hnbbell,  William  8.,  Kast  bomerrllle,  Mats. 
Hudson,  Alfred  S.,  Burlington,  Maaa. 
Hudson,  J.  M.,  Bradford,  10. 
Hughea,  D.  B.,  Ta  Maqua,  Ptt. 
Hnghea,  William  T.,  Parlsvllle  J). 
H'-glMon,  Simeon  8..  Newark,  N.  J. 
Holbert.  Calvin  B.,  Bennington,  Vt. 
Humphrey,  Chester  C,  Osceola,  Neb. 
Humphrey,  J(fhn  P.,  Sai»t  St.  Johnsbury,Vt. 
Humphrey,  Simon  J.,  Chlrago,  111. 
Hungerford.  Edward,  Meriden.  Ct. 
Hunt,  Lewis  M.,  Jackson,  Mien. 
Hunt,  N.  A.,  Sterling,  Minn. 
Hunt,  Nathan  8.,  Bozrah.  Ct. 
Hunt.  Ward  I..  Clio,  Mich. 
Huntington.  El^ah  B.,  Stamford,  Ct. 
Huntington,  George.  Oak  Park,  111. 
Huntington,  Henry  S.,  Galcsburg.  III. 
Huntress,  Edward  S.,  Maynard,  Mass. 
Hurd,  Albert  C.  Cromwell,  Ct. 
Hurd.  Alva  A.,  Musootah,  Kan. 
Hurd^  Fayette,  Orford,  lo. 
Hurd.  Phllo  R.,  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich. 
Uorlburt,  Joseph,  Port  Atkinson,  lo. 
Hnrlbun,  Thnadens  B.,  Upper  Alton,  HI. 
Hurlbat,  Kverett  B.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Harlbut,  Joseph,  Now  London.  Ct. 
Uucted,  Joliu  T.,  Morenci,  Mich. 
Hutcbins,  C  J.,  PetAlnma,  Cal. 
Uutchlns.  Robert  G.,  Columbus,  O. 
Hutchinson,  Henry  H.^^West  Brookevllle,  Me. 
Hutchinson,  John  C.,  Kiobmond,  Mass. 
Hyde,  Arariah,  Galesburtf,  111. 
Hyde.  Charles  M.,  Havorhill,  Mass. 
Hyde,  Henry  F.,  Rockv^lle,  Ct. 
Hyde,  Jarnvs  T.,  Chicago,  III. 
Uyda,  Natbooiel  A.,  ludianapolis,  Ind. 
Hyde,  William  A^  Lyme,  Ct. 
I<1e,  Aieile  W.,  West  Medwav,  Mass. 
Iiie,  George  H.,  llopkinton.  Mais. 
Ide,  Jacob.  West  Medwav,  Mass. 
Ide.  Jacob,  Jr.,  Man»fleia,  Mass. 
Ihuns,  W.  8.,  lown  City,  lo. 
lUley,  Horatio,  South  Krceport,  Me, 
Ingalls,  Alfred,  Sraithville,  N.  V. 
Ingalls,  Francis  T.,  Atchison,  Kan. 
Ingemoll,  KlUio  P..  Milford,  Kan. 
Ingham,  Snmuel,  Brainard,  Minn. 
Ireland,  William,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  SofUh 

Africa. 
lnham,  Austin,  Bozbory,  Ct* 
Ires,  Alfred  B.,  Cantine,  Me. 
Jackson,  Geoi^e,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Jackson,  Samuel  C,  Andover,  Mass. 
Jackson,  riamuel  N.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Jackson,  William  C,  Brentwood,  N.  H, 
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Jacobs,  Henry,  Wsyce,  111. 

Jacobus,  Isaac,  Junction  Cllv.  Kan. 

Jsggar,  Kdwln  L.,  West  Me.uord,  Mass. 

Jamea,  Horace,  Greenwich.  Ct. 

Jamea,  Nathan  B.,  New  Iberia,  La. 

Jamea,  William,  Woodbaven,  L.  I. 

Jamea,  William  A.,  North  Woodstock.  Ct. 

Jameaon,  Ephralm  C,  Bast  Medway,  Mass. 

Jameson,  James,  Muscoda,  Wis. 

Jameson,  Thomas.  Greenland.  N.H. 

Janes,  Frederick,  North  Carver,  Mass. 

JefTers,  Deodate,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Jenkins,  J.  H.,  Springfield,  O. 

Jenkins,  John  J.,  Palmyra,  O. 

Jenkins,  Jonathan  L.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Jenkins,  Owen,  Thnrman,  O. 

Jenkins,  Thomas,  Radnor.  O. 

Jenney,  Kllsha,  Galesburg,  III. 

Jennings,  Isaac,  Bennington  Centre,  Vt. 

Jennings,  William  J.,  Coventry.  Ct. 

Jennison,  Edwin,  Winchester,  N.  H. 

JeniiLson,  Joseph  F.,  Canton,  Mass. 

Jerome.  Theodore  C,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Jesup,  Henry  G..  Amherst,  Mass. 

Jewett,  George  B.,  Salem,  Mass. 

Jewett,  H.  E.,  Redwood,  Cal. 

Jewett,  John  E.  B.,  Pepi>erell,  Mssa. 

Jewett,  Merrick  A.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Jewett,  SpofTord  D.,  MIddlefield,  Ct. 

Jewett,  William  R.,  Fishen-ille.  N.  H. 

Jocelyn,  Simeon  8.,  Williamsburg.  N.  Y. 

Johns,  Reading  B.,  Hartford. Ct. 

Johnson,  Albion  H.,  Wlnthrop,  Nfe. 

Johnson,  Alfred  P.,  Woodstock,  III. 

Johnson.  David,  Fausse  Point,  I^a. 

Johnson,  Edwin,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

Johnson,  Frank  A.,  Lodi,  N.  J. 

Johnson,  George,  Paynesville,  Minn. 
Johnson,  Gideon  8.,  Hale,  111. 
Johnson.  Henry,  Berea,  O. 
Johnson,  H*»nry  C,  Dallas  City,  III. 
Johnson,  Henry  £.,  Kast  Providence,  R.  I. 
Johnson,  James  G.,  Rutland,  Vt. 
Johnnon,  J.  A .,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
Johnson,  Hnmuel,  Groton,  N.  Y. 
Johnson,  Wilbur.  West  Bovlston,  Mass. 
Johnston,  John,  Jackson,  N.  Y. 
Jones,  Albert  X.,  Jackson,  Me. 
JoncA,  Charles,  baxoiiville,  Mass. 
Jones,  Clinton  M.,  Kastford,  ( 't. 
Jones,  D.  J.,  Liberty  Farm,  Neb. 
Jones,  D.  8..  Alexandria,  O. 
Jones,  D.  T.,  Muhanoy,  ra. 
Jones,  D.  W.,  .\rvonla,  Kan. 
Jones,  Daniel  L,  Belpre,  O. 
Jones,  David,  Gomer,  O. 
Jones,  David,  Kichfleld,  N.  Y. 
Jones.  David  E.,  Koxbury,  Ct. 
Jones,  Duvid  M.,  Arena,  Wis. 
Jones,  E.  M.,  Plttston,  Pn. 
Jones,  E.  W.,  Johnstown.  Pa. 
Jones,  Enoch.  New  Cambria.  M^o. 
Jones,  Franklin  C,  Franklin,  Ct. 
Jones,  George  M..  Cullao.  Mo. 
Jones,  GrifUth,  Bevier,  Mo. 
Jonect,  Harvey,  Wabaunsve,  Kan. 
Jones,  Henry,  Bridgeport.  Ct. 
Jones,  Henry  W.,  tfwampscott,  Mass. 
Jones,  Howell  K.,  Kemsen,  N.  Y. 
Jones,  James,  Union  Grove,  Wis. 
Jones,  J.  A..  Florenceville,  lo. 
Jones,  J.  L..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Jones,  Jesse  H.,  East  .\blngton,  Mass. 
Jones,  John,  Racine,  Wis. 
Jones,  John  E.,  Granville,  O. 
Jones,  John  H.,  Bristol  vl lie,  O. 
Jones,  Jonathan,  New  York  City. 
Jones,  Joseph  H.,  Portland,  Ind. 
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Jones,  Lemael,  Macomb,  111. 
Jones,  L.  H.,  Lone  Tree,  Neb. 
Jones,  Owen  P.,  Cherokee,  Cal. 
Jones,  R.  Gwesjni,  Utica,  N".  Y. 
Jones,  R.  8.,  Providence,  Fa. 
Jones,  Bamuel,  (X.  Y.) 
Jones,  Thomas  U.,  Ebensbnrg,  Pa. 
Jones,  Thomas  W..  North  Topeka.  Kan. 
Jones.  Timothv,  Dolafield,  Wis. 
Jones,  W.  J.,  klrtlaud,  O. 
Jones,  W.  L^  Benicla,  Cal. 
Jones,  W.  W..  Ulendale.  Wis. 
Jordan,  Alvln  B.,  East  Raymond,  Me. 
Joyslln.  Willium  R..  Grass  Valley,  CaL 
Juchau.  George,  Kobbinston,  Me. 
Judeisch,  Frcdorick  W.,  Grand  view,  Io« 
Judson,  Phllo.  Rocky  Hill.  Ct. 
Jadson,  Bylvanu4  M.,  uylvanla,  O. 
Jnllen,  Matthew  C,  New  Bedford,  Maaa. 
Karr,  William  S.,  Cambridgeport,  Maaa. 
Kedzle,  Adam  S.,  Dowagiac,  Mlcb. 
Keeler,  Seneca  M..  West  Newbury,  Maaa. 
Keeler,  Beth  II.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  H. 
Keene,  Luiher,  Franklin,  Mass. 
Keep,  John,  Stockbrldge,  Wla. 
Keep,  John  R.,  Hartford.  Ot. 
Keep,  Theodore  J.,  Oberlln,  O. 
Keith,  Adelbcrt  F.,  Windham,  Ct. 
Kellogg,  Martin,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Keltoftg,  Bylvanus  11.,  Swansea,  Minn. 
Kelsey,  Henry  ri.,*Wobam,  Mass. 
Kelsey,  Lysander,' Col  ambus.  O. 
Kemp,  George  S.,  West  Newfield,  Ma. 
Kendall,  Henry  A.,  East  Concord,  N.  H* 
Kendall,  Reuben  S.,  BrundUi^  Italy, 
Kendall,  B.  C,  Iluibrook,  Mass. 
Kent,  Cephas  H..  Ripton,  Vt. 
Kent,  Evarts,  MIohigari  City,  Ind. 
Kenyon,  F.  L.,  Bt.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Kern,  Andrew,  Pine  Creek,  lo. 
Ketchum,  Bilas.  Bristol,  N.  H. 
Keyes,  Russell  M.,  Conneaut,  O. 
Kidder,  A.,  West  Eau  Claire,  Wla. 
Kidder,  Corbin,  Orland,  Ind. 
Kidder,  James  W.,  N'orfolk,  Neb. 
Kidder,  John  B.,  Now  Haven,  Mich. 
Kllbourn,  James.  Racine,  Wis. 
Kimball,  Caleb,  Mcdway,  Mass. 
Kimball,  E.  P.,  Central  City,  lo. 
Kimball,  George  P.,  Wheaton,  III. 
Kimball,  Jamus  P.,  HaydenvlUe,  Maaa. 
Kimball,  John,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Kimball,  Woodbury  B.,  Greenfield,  Maaa. 
Kincaid,  William.  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
King,  Beriah,  GaruuviUo.Io. 
Kingman,  Matthew,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Kingsbury,  Charles  A.,  Marion,  Maaa. 
Kingsbury,  John  D.,  Bradford,  Maaa. 
Kingsbury,   JosLoh    W.,    North    Beading, 

Mans. 
Kinney,  Ezra  1).,  Darien  Depot,  Ot. 
Kinsert,  A.  I>..  Union,  lo. 
Kirk.  Edward  N.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Kirkiand,  ElioM  E.,  Northport,  Mich. 
Kitchel,  Cornulius  L.,  Guilford,  Ct. 
Kitohel,  Harvey  Dj  Middlebury,  Vt. 
Kittredge.  Josiuh  £.,  Glastonbury,  Ct. 
Knapp.  Aoiathar,  (Mo.) 
Knapp.  George  C,  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.,  Eattern 

Turkeu. 
Knight,  Elbridi<c,  Maple  Grove,  Me. 
Knight,  Merrick,  Torringford,  Ct. 
Knight,  P.  8.,  f^ulom,  Or 
Knight,  Richard,  South  Hadley  Falls,  Mms. 
Knouse,  William  H.,  Deep  River,  Ct. 
Knowles^I>avid,  Greenwood,  Neb. 
Knowlton,  Francis  B..  Orford.  N.  H. 
Kuowiton,  Btcphcn,  New  Haven,  Vt. 


Knox,  William  J.,  Augusta,  N.  Y. 

Krlbs,  Ludwick,  Manitoba.  Out. 

Kyte,  Felix,  Lumberland.  K.  Y. 

Kyte,  Joseph  Alfred,  Me. 

Labareo,  Benjamin,  West  Boxbury,  Mass. 

Labaree,  John  C..  liandolph.  Mass. 

Labau,  George  W.,  Cooper,  Me. 

Ladd,  Alden,  Roxbury,  Vt. 

Ladd,  George  T.,  Milwaukle.  Wis. 

Ladd,  Horatio  0.«  Romeo,  Mich. 

Laird,  James,  Hollls.  N.  H. 

Laird,  James  H.,  Madison,  O. 

Lake,  Lot,  Youngstown,  O. 

Lamb,  Edwarh  E.,  Bhelbume  Falls,  Maaa. 

Lamson,  Charles  M.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Lancashire,  Henry,  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

Lancaster,  Daniel.  New  York  City. 

Landfear,  Kodolphus,  Hartfbrd,  Ct. 

Landon,  George  M.,  Washington,  lo. 

Lane,  Daniel,  Belle  Plain,  lo. 

Lane,  James  P.,  Bristol,  K.  I. 

Lane,  John  W..  Whateley,  Mass. 

Lane,  Larmon  B.,  Wellington  O. 

Langworthy,  Isaac  P.,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

Lanphear,  Orpheus  T  ,  Beverly, 

Laselie,  Nathaniel,  West  Newbury, 

Lathrop,  A.  C,  Glcnwood,  Minn. 

Lathrop,  8.  E.,  Now  Liondon,  Wis. 

Laurie,  Thomas,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Lawrence,  Amos  E.,  Stockbrldge,  Moss. 

Lawrence,  Edward  A.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Lawrence,  John,  Reading,  Mass. 

Lawrence,  Robert.  F.  (Mass). 

La wson,  Francis,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Leach,  (jephaa  A.,  Rockford,  111. 

Leach,  Giles,  Meredith  Village,  N.  H. 

Leach,  Joseph  A.,  Keene,  N.  IL 

Leavitt.  Burke  F.,  Portland,  Me. 

Leavitt,  George  R.,  Cambrldgeport, 

Leavitt,  Harvey  F.,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Leavitt,  Jonathan  G.,  Orono,  Me. 

Leavitt,  William,  Monticello,  lo. 

Leavitt,  William  6.,  Northampton.  1 

LeBoscuet,  John,  Lempster,  K.  H. 

Lee,  Hiram  W.  (N.  Y.). 

Lee,  Bamuel,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 

Lee,  Bamnel  H.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Leeds,  Samuel  P.,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Lees,  John  W..  Lee,  N.  H. 

Leete,  Theodore  A.,  Palmer,  Mass. 

Leffingwell,  Lyman,  Ontario,  Ul. 

Leonard,  Delavan  L.,  Normal,  HI. 

Leonard,  Edwin.  South  Dartmouth,  ^m^ 

Leonard,  Hartford  P..  Wcstport.  Mass. 

Leonard,  Julius  Y.,  A.  B.  C.  F.M.,  WeMi&m 

lurfxy. 
Leonard,  Stephen  C,  RushviUe,  N.  Y. 
Leonard.  William^ontb  Wellfleel,  ~~ 
Lewis,  Elisha  M.,  Hudson,  Mich. 
Lewis,  Everett  E.,  Haddam,  OU 
Lewis,  E.  R.,  JeaneviUe,  Pa. 
Lewis,  George,  Jersey  Cfity,  N.  J. 
Lewiit,  John  T..  Tallmadge,  O. 
Lewis,  Richard,  Belleville,  Ont. 
Lewis,  William,  Newburg,  O. 
Lewis,  William  8.,  Pleaaanton,  Mieh. 
Liggett,  James  D.,  Leavenworth.  Kan. 
Lincoln,  John  K.,  Bangor,  Me. 
Lincoln,  Nehemiah,  North  Brldgeton,  MJa. 
Lincoln,  W.  E.,  Marysvllle,  O. 
Linsley,  Ammi,  North  Havexi,  Ot. 
Litcb,  Josiah  Lj.  Richmond,  Vt. 
Little,  Arthur,  Fond  da  Lac,  Wis. 
Little,  Charles,  Crete,  Neb. 
Littlencid,  Oslas,  Beneca,  lo. 
Litts,  Palmer,  Monoma,  lo. 
Livermore,  Aaron  R.,  Lebanon,  Ct. 
Lloyd,  John,  By racuse,  O. 
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fJoTd,  WIIHsm  A.,  BaTentwood,  nt 
Locke,  WilUam  B.,  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.,  Europeean 

Turkey, 
Lock  wood,  Bei^amfn  C..  Brookltm,  N.  T. 
LoekwDod,  Oeors«  A.,  Oxford,  Me. 
Logwi,  R.  W.,  WTOoena,  Wle. 
Logan,  Robert,  OberilQ,  O. 
Longley,  Moeee  M.,  Jaekeoinrllle,  111. 
LoomU,  Alpa  L.  P.,  Dowoer**  Oroye,  HI. 
Loomlfl,  AretaeG.fOreeoAeld,  Maes. 
Loomfe,  Elfha,  Obeeterfleld,  III. 
Loomle,  Henrj,  Jr.,  Ponghkeepiie,  N.  T. 
Loomie,  Theroo,  MenomoDee,  WU. 
Loper,6teplien  A., Nepaag.  Ot. 
Lord,  Daniel  B.,  Lebanon,  Ot. 
Lord,  John  M.,  Baet  Abington,  Maet* 
Lord,  Thomae  M^  Limerick,  Me. 
Lord,  William  H.,  Montpeller,  Vt. 
Loring,  Amata,  Bact  Bomner,  Me. 
Lorlng,  Henry  S.,  Ambertt,  Me. 
Loring,  Joeeph,  North  Bdgeeomb,  Me. 
Loring,  Lerl,  Berlin  Helghto,  O. 
Loring,  8»Wakeman,  O. 
Lotiuop,  Charles  D.,  Amberst^aM. 
•  Lonnsbnrv,  Henry  A.,  Shirley  village,  Mau. 
Lore.  William  De  L.,  Eaet  Baglnair,  Mleh. 
LoTejoy,  George  E.^Oandla,  K.  H. 
Lowing,  Henry  D^  Neoeho,  Mo. 
Lowrey,  Hamnel  Ef..  Newton,  Maee. 
Laeaa,  Hazael,  Mt.  Morrto,  Mich. 
Luce,  Leonard,  Westlbrd,  Maes. 
Lmn,  Samuel  T.,  Lawience,  Kan. 
Loon.  Prank  H.,  I^wrenoe,  Kan. 
Lyle,  WllUam  W.^Seneca Falls,  N. T. 
Lyman,  Addison,  Kellogg,  lo. 
Lyman,  Albert  Jl.  Mlllord,  Ct. 
Lyman,  Charles  £«.,  Onawa,  lo. 
Lyman,  David  B.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Samdwiek 

Jslandi, 
Lyman,  Bphralm,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Lyman,  Craorge,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Lyman,  Horace,  Forest  Grove,  Or. 
Lyman,  Payson  W^  Belchertown,  Mass. 
Lyman,  Timothy,  Soath  wick,  Mass. 
Lyon,  Amsi  B.,  Ferrisbnrg,  Vt. 
lA'on,  Janws  H.,  Central  i^Ut,  R.  I. 
Macallom,  Daniel,  Unlonvllle,  Ont. 
Macardle,Oeorge,  Burlington,  lo. 
Maehin,  Charles,  Hinsdale,  III. 
Mack,  Josieh  A.,  Concord,  ni. 
Maenab,  WiUiam^Warrenham,  Pa. 
Magill,  Seagrove  W.,  Cornwall,  Vt. 
Magonn,  George  F.,  Grinnell,  lo. 
Mafian,  Asa,  Adrian.  Mich. 
Mails,  John,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Mallory,  W.  W.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Maltby,  Brastus,  Tannton,  Mass. 
Mandell,  William  A.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Manly,  J.  G.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Mann,  Aaa.  Bath.  N.  H. 
Mann.  Joel,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Muinlng,  Abel,  Goflbtown,  N.  H. 
Manning,  Jacob  M.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Manning,  Samuel,  Canfleld,  O. 
Manson.  Albert,  Qnasqneton,  lo. 
Manwell,  Benjamin  F.,  Plattsmoath,  Neb. 
Marble,  William  H.,  Gmndy  Centre,  lo. 
Marden,  A.  L.,  Plermont,  Is.  H. 
Msrden,  George  N.,  Farmlngton,  Me. 
Marden,  Henry,   A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Central 

TSirkeff. 
Markham,  R.  F.,  Wayne,  O. 
Marling,  Francis  H.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Marsh,  A.  F.,  Shelbnme,  Mass. 
Marsh,  Abraham,  Tolland,  Ct. 
Marsh.  Charles  B.,  Summer  Hill,  HI. 
Marsh,  D.  Dana,  Georgetown,  Mass. 
Marah,  Dwight  W.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Marsh,  George  D.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  European 

Turkev. 
Marsh,  John  T.,  New  Haven,  N.  Y. 
Marsh,  Joseph, Thetford,  Vt. 
Mar»h,  I^evl  G.,  Bangor,  Me. 
Marsh,  Loring  B..  South  Glastonbury,  Ct. 
Marsh,  Samuel,  Underfaill,  Vt. 
Marsh,  Sidney  H^  Forest  Grove,  Or. 
Marsh,  Spencer,  Burlington,  Vt. 
Marshall,  C.  W.,  Creeeo,  lo. 
Marshall,  Chapman  A.,  Burr  Oak,  lo. 
Marshall,  Henry  G.,  Charlemont,  Mass. 
Marshall,  James,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Martin,  Benjamin  N.,  New  York  City. 
Martin,  Moses  M.,  Maxomanle.  Wis. 
MarUn^lon,  West  Falrlee,  Vt. 
Marts,  William  G.,  Mt.  Plessant,  lo. 
Martyn,  W.  Carlos,  Portsmouth.  N.  H. 
Martyn,  Banford  S.,  New  Hartford,  Ct. 
Mannn,  Abljah  P..  Lancaster,  Mass. 
Marvin,  BUhu  P.,  Wellosley,  Mass. 
Marvin,  Sylvanus  P.,  Wooabrldge,  Ct. 
Masker,  William  A.,  Parkville,  L.  I. 
Mason,  Edward  B.,  Ravenna,  O. 
Mason,  James  D.,  Shell  Rock,  lo. 
Mason,  Javan  K.,  Thomaston,  Me. 
Mathews.  Luther  P.,  Colesburg,  lo. 
Matsen,  Henry,  Nelson,  O. 
Matson,  Albert,  Mo. 
Matthews,  Caleb  W.,  Sun  Prairie,  Wis. 
Matthews,  William  D.,  Onarga,  111. 
Maxwell,  Abram,  Fairmont,  Neb. 
Maynard,  Joshua  L.,  Williston,  Vt. 
Maynard,  Ulrio,  Castleton,  Vt. 
Mayne.  Nicholas,  Platt^ville^is. 
May,  Oscar  G.,  Trempelau,  Wis. 
McCall,  Salmon,  East  Haddam,  Ct. 
McCary,  Robert,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
McCbesney,  James  H.,  Grand  Marsh,  Wis. 
McClelland,  Page  F..  Reed  City,  Mich. 
McClenning.  Daniel  B.,  Bozborough,  Mass. 
McColl,  E.  C.  W..  Port  Robinson,  Ont. 
McOollom,  James  T.,  Medford,  Mass. 
McOoUom,  Julius  C,  Cambrldgeport,  Vt. 
McCord,  Robert  L.,  Toulon,  111. 
McCormick,  T.  B.,  Princeton,  Ind. 
McOulloch.  O.  C, Sheboygan,  Wis. 
McOully,  Charles  G.,  Haflowell,  Me. 
McCune,  Robert,  Toledo,  O. 
McDermid,  Duncan,  Winnebago  City,  Minn. 
McDonald,  James  S.,  Eureka,  Cal. 
Mslmffee,  8.  V.,  Barton,  Vt. 
McElroy,  Elbridge  P.,  East  Weymouth.Mass. 
McEwen,  liobert,  New  London,  Ot. 
McFarland,  Henry  H.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
McFarland,  James.  Springfield,  O. 
McFarland  Motes  Q.,  Delhi,  Mich. 
McGee,  Jonathan,  Nashuit,  N.  H. 
McGlffert,  William  H..  Plttufiold,  Mass. 
McGill,  Anthony,  Ryckman's  Corner,  Ont. 
McGlnley,  William  A.,  «ilover*vllle,  N.  T. 
McGregor,  Alexander,  Yarmouth,  N.  8. 
McGregor,  Dugald,  Manilla,  Ont. 
McGregor,  Duncan,  Montreal,  Qnn. 
McI  ntire,  Charles  C,  Rockport,  Mass. 
McKay,  James  A.,  Grand  KapidB,  Mich. 
McKay,  William,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
McKeen.  Silas,  Bradford,  Vt. 
McKenzle,  Alexander,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
McKilllcan,  John,  Danvlllo,  Que. 
McKlnney,  Silas,  South  Boston,  Mich. 
MoKinnon,  Nell,  Tiverton,  Ont. 
McKinstry,  John  A.,  Richfield,  O. 
McLnugblin.  Daniel  D.  T.,  Litchfield,  Ct. 
McLean,  Allen,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
MeLean,  Charles  B.,  Wethersfleld.Ct. 
McLean,  James,  South  Weymouth,  Mass. 
McLean,  John  K.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
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McLellan,  Jacob,  Maitland,  N.  8. 
McLeod,  Andrew  J.,  Waldoboro'i  Me. 
McLeod,  Uugb,  Appleton.  Wis. 
McLeod,  Norman,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Mc Loud,  Anson,  Tojosdcld,  Mass. 
McNab,  Donald,  MoOregor,  lo. 
McNellie,  Robert  Q.  B.,  North  Bridgewater, 

Mass. 
Mc  Vicar,  Peter,  Topeka,  Kan. 
Mead,  Charles  M.,  Andover,  Mass, 
Mead,  Darius,  New  York  Citv. 
Mead,  Henry  B.,  Terryvllle,  Ct. 
Mead,  Hiram,  OberUn,  O. 
Means,  George  J.,  Howells,  N.  T. 
Means,  James  H.,  Dorchester.  Mass. 
Means,  John  O.,  Boston  Highlands,  Mass. 
Mears,  David  O.,  North  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Metirs,LncienD.,  Sterling,  Mass. 
Mellen,  William,  A.  B.  0.   F.  M.,    SwUh 

Africa* 
Mellt«h,  John  H.,  North  Scltuatv,  R.  I. 
Melville,  Henry,  Parma,  Mich. 
Mel\*in,  Charles  T.,  Emporia,  Kan. 
Melvin,  J..  Liverpool,  N .  S. 
Merrlam,  Qeorge  F.,  Greenville,  N.  H. 
Merriam,  James  F..  Farmington,  Ct. 
Merrlam,  Joseph,  Randolph,  O. 
Merrill,  K.  W..  Cannon  Falls.  Minn. 
Merrill,  George  U.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
Merrill,  James  G.,  Davenport,  lo. 
Merrill,  James  H.,  Andover,  Mass. 
Merrill,  John  L.,  Marlborough,  N.  H. 
Merrill,  Josiah,  South  Franklin,  Mass. 
Merrill,  Orvllle  W.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Merrill,  Samuel  U..  Portland,  Me. 
Merrill,  Selah  B.,  Andover,  Mass. 
Merrill,  Sherman  M.,  Columous,  O. 
Merrill,  Thomas,  Oskaloosa,  lo. 
Merrill,  Truman  A.,  Bernardston,  Mass. 
Merrill,  William  A.,  Kennebunkport,  Me. 
Merriman,  Daniel,  Norwich,  Ct. 
Merriman,  William  B.,  Ripon.  Wis. 
Merrttt,  Rlbridge  W.,  Hardwick,  Mass. 
Merritt.  William  C,  Atlanta,  Cnl. 
Merrv,  Thomas  T.,  Maohias,  Me. 
Mersnon,  James  R.,  Newton,  lo. 
Mcrwin,  Nathan  T.,  Trumbull,  Ct. 
Merwln,  Samuel  J.  M.,  Wilton,  Ct. 
Meserve,  Isaac  C,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Middleton,  James,  Salem,  Ont. 
MiKhiU,  Nathaniel,  Brattleboro,  VU 
Mt'es,  Edward  C,  Moutclalr,  N.  J. 
Miles,  George  H.,  Owatonna,  Minn. 
Milts,  Harvey  RusseU,  N.  Y. 
Miles,  James  B.,  Boston,  ^  asa. 
Miles,  Thomas  N.,  Winsted,  Ct. 
Millard,  Joseph  D.,  Pleasanton,  Mich. 
Millard,  Norman  A.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 
Miller,  Daniel,  Glon  Arbor,  Mich. 
Miller,  Daniel  R.,  Obi  rlin,  O. 
Miller,  George  A.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Milier,  Uichard.  Roscoe,  111. 
Miller,  Robert  D.,  West  Newbury,  Vt. 
Millei^  Rodney  A.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Miller,  Samuel,  Sherburne.  N.  Y. 
Miller,  Simeon,  Sprtngflela,  Mass. 
Miller,  William,  Killing  worth,  Ct. 
Millikan,  Silaa  P.,  Monison,  111. 
Miillkan,  William  F.,  Lenox,  O. 
MiUikeu,  Charles  B.,  Liuleton.  N.  H. 
Mills,  Charles  L.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
Mills,  Henry,  Canton,  111. 
Mills,  John  L..  MarietU,  O. 
Miner,  Edward  G..  Geneva,  Wis. 
Miner,  Henry  A.,  Columbus,  Wis. 
Miner,  Nathaniel,  Salem.  Ct. 
Miner,  Ovid,  Poultncy,  Vt. 
Miner,  Samuel  B.,  Monroe,  Wis. 


Missildine.  Alfred  H^j  Pleasant  Mount,  Mo. 
Mitchell,  Ammi  R.,  Uarristown,  111. 
Mitchell,  Charles  L.,  Little  Valley,  N.Y. 
Mitchell,  James  M^  Potoal,  Wis. 
Mitchell,  Thomas  G.,  Madison  Bridge,  Me. 
Miter,  John  J.,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 
Moblev,  Hardy,  Topeka,  BLan. 
Mollinbeck,  Herman,  Fremont,  Neb. 
Monroe,  Benjamin  F.  (Mich.) 
Monroe,  Thomas  B.,  Mt.  Vernon,  O. 
Montague,  Buos  J.,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 
Montague,  Melxar,  Allen's  Grove,  Wis. 
Montcith,  John,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
Montgomery,  Andrew,  Ellsworth,  Ct. 
Montg>mery,  Giles  F.,  A.  B.  O.  F.  M.,  Ctt^ 

traJ  Turkey, 
Montgomery,  John  A.,  Dwight,Ill. 
Mooar,  George,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Moody,  Eli,  Montague,  Mass. 
Moody,  Howard,  Itest  Andover,  N.  H. 
Moon,  Orin,  Gambler,  O. 
Moore,  Edson  J.,  Edgartown,  Maaa. 
Moore,  Henry  D.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Moore,  N.  S.,  Gilmanton  Iron  Works,  N.  H. 
Moore,  William  E.  B.,  Bolton,  Ct. 
Moore,  William  H.,  Berlin,  Ct. 
Morehou'ie,  C.  M.,  Bvansvllle,  Wis. 
Morehouse,  Darius  A.,  Essex,  Mass. 
Morgan,  David  8.,  Montello,  Wis. 
Morgan,  G.  F.  G.,  Vallejo,  Cal. 
Morgan,  John,  Obcrlin,  O. 
Morgan,  John  F.,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
Morgan,  Stillman,  Bristol,  Vt. 
Morgridge,  Charles.  New  Bedford,  Maaa. 
Morley,  John  H.,  Sioux  City,  lo. 
Morley,  Sardls  B.,  Plttsfield.  Mass. 
Morouff,  Thomas,  Ipswich,  Maaa. 
MoirllT,  John,  Pecatoniea,  111, 
Morrill,  Stephen  S.,  Henniker,  N,  H. 
Morris,  Edward,  Sherman,  Tex, 
Morris,  £.  J.,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Morris,  George,  Dixon,  Cal. 
Morris,  Myron  N.,  West  Hartford,  Ct. 
Morris,  Ozias  S.,  East  Westminster,  Vt. 
Morris,  Richard,  Allen's  Grove,  Wia. 
Morrison,  Nathan  J.,  Olivet,  Mich. 
Morse,  Alfred,  Austin,  Minn. 
Morse,  Charles  F.,  Atkinson,  N.  H. 
Morse,  Henry  C,  Union  City,  Mich. 
Morse,  James  B^  Genoa  Blvffs.  lo. 
Moras,  George  H.,  Townsend,  Mass. 
Morton,  Alpha,  Oakham,  Mars. 
Morton,  WiUlam  D.,  Chester,  Ct. 
Moses.  John  O.,  Ellington,  Ct. 
Mulder,  William,  Laingsburg,  Mich. 
Munger,  Theodore  Tj^  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Muneell,  Joseph  R.,  franklin,  VU 
Munson,  Frederick,  Patchogue,  L.  L 
Munson.  Myron  A.,  Moriah,N.  Y. 
Murch,  Harvey  G.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
Murdoch,  Daiid,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Murphy,  Thomas  D.^ranby,  Ct. 
Murray,  Wiiliam  H.  H.,  Boaton,  Mass. 
Muzzy,  Clarendon  F.,  Norwldi,  Ot. 
Myers,  J.  C  ,  Toniea.  III. 
Myrick,  Osbom,  Middletown,  Vt. 
Nail,  James,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Nason,  Klias,  West  KiUingly.  Ct. 
Naaon,  John  U.,  East  Smithtield,  Pa. 
Needham,  George  C,  Embro,  Ont. 
Nelson,  Sybrandt.  DePeyster,  N.  Y. 
Newcomb,  George  B.,  New  Haven,  Ot. 
Newcomb,  Homer  8.,  8onth  Britain,  Ct. 
Newcomb,  Luther,  PomonajKan. 
Newell,  WvIUrtgton,  North  Waterford,  Me. 
Newhail,  Jharles  8.,  Oriskaoy  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Newhall,  EbenezerfOambrldgeport,  Iffaas. 
Newman,  Charles,  West  Stockbridga,  Maaa. 
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Newman,  Stephen  M.,  Taunton,  Maai. 
Kewton.  Jani««  H..  Maroa,  III. 
Newton,  John.  Philadelphia,  N.  T. 
Nlehola,  Ammi,  Bridotree,  vt. 
Nleholfl,  Charlea,  New  Britain,  Ct. 
Niohola,  Charles  L  .  Brownvllle,  Me. 
Niehola.  Danforth  B.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
IVIefaola,  Nathan  R.,  Acworth,  N.  K. 
Nlehola.  Washington  A.,  Lake  Forest,  IlL 
Nlms,  Oeorge  L.,  Rozbuiy,  N.  H. 
Noble,  Rdward  W.,  Traro,  Mass. 
Noble,  Franklin,  BrookVjrn,  N.  Y. 
Noble,  Mason,  Jr.,  Sheffield,  Mass. 
Noble,  Thomas  K.,  San  Kraneiseo,  Oal. 
Noreroas,  Flavins  v.,  Union,  Me. 
Norcross,  8.  Gerard.  Mclndoe's  Falls,  Vt. 
Norrfs,  Aasttn  H..  Farwell,  Mich. 
North,  Simeon,  Clinton.  N.  Y. 
Northrop,  Bennet  F.,  PlaiiiAeld,  Ct. 
Northrop,  BIrdsey  O.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Northrop,  J.  A.,  (>tlsvl)le,  lo. 
Norton,  jEdward,  Montague,  Mass. 
Norton,  Franklin  B  ,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Norton,  John  F.«  Fltzwllliam,  N.  H. 
Norton,  Smith,  Svanston,  111. 
N'trton.  Thomas  8.,  Dover,  Mass. 
Norton,  William  W.,  New  Richmond,  Wis. 
Nojres,  Daniel  J.,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
Noyea,  Daniel  P.,  Brookllne,  Mass. 
Nojea,  Gordon  W.,  Woodbury,  Ct. 
Noyce,  Joseph  T.,  A .  B  C.  F.  M.,  Madura. 
Noyes,  S.  W.  LltchBeld,  Mich. 
Kntting,  George  B.,  Oberlln.  O. 
Nutting,  John  K^  Glen  wood,  lo. 
Nutting,  Rnftis,  Detroit,  Ml'-h. 
Ober,  Benjamin.  Windsor,  Moss. 
Ober,  William  F.  Newcastle,  Me. 
Offieer,  Mortis,  Wabaunsee.  Kan. 
Olds,  Abner  D.,  Ellington,  N.  Y, 
Olds,  Henry  H.,  West  Granville.  Mass. 
OUerenshaw.  Samuel,  Morris,  Minn. 
Olmstead,  Franklin  W.,  EastTownshend,Vt. 
Orcutt,  Samnel,  Wolcott,  Ct. 
Ordway,  Jairus,  Buckingham,  Ct. 
Ordway,  Samuel,  Wethersfield,  111. 
Orton,  James,  (N.  Y.) 
Osbom,  William  H.,  Ypsilantl,  Mich. 
Odbome,  Cyrus  P..  Baltimore,  Md. 
Osgood,  Edward  R.,  East  Maehias,  Me. 
Osgood,  Reuben  D.,  Kenncbaiikport,  Me. 
OMunkerhlne,  P.  P.,  Penetangnlshene,  Out. 
Oll«,  Israel  T.,  Exeter,  N.  H. 
Otis,  N.  L.,  HubbardstoQ.  Mich. 
Otis,  Orin  F  ,  Providence,  R.  I.* 
Ottman,  H.  Augustus,  Bozrah^  Ct. 
Overton.  A.  A.,  Arena,  Wis. 
OviaU,  George  A.,  Talcottville,  Ct. 
Owen,  Evan,  Jennieton,  Wis. 
Owen,  T.  G.,  Brookfleld,  III. 
Owen,  Thomas  M.,  New  York  Mills,  N.  Y. 
Owen,  Wllliara.  Coalborgh,  O. 
Owens,  Ellas,  Slatlngton,  Pa. 
Owens,  Owen,  Birmingham,  Pa. 
Oxnard,  Frederick,  Sandwich,  Mass. 
Packard,  Abel  K.,  Anoka,  Minn. 
Packard,  Alpheus  8.,  Brunswick,  Me. 
Packard.  Charles,  New  Al^tead.  N.  H. 
Packard,  David  T.,  Brighton,  Mass. 
Packard,  Edward  N.,  Svanston,  III. 
Packard,  Theophllos.  Chicago,  III. 
Paddock,  George  A.,  Lebanon,  Mo. 
Page,  AlvakC,  Elgin,  III. 
Page,  Ber^annln  G.,  Emnrald  Grove,  Wis. 
Page,  Caleb  F.,  Milton  Mills,  N.  H. 
Paoe,  Henry  P.,  A.B.  C.  F.  M.,  European 

Twrkfff. 
Pag«,  Jesse.  Atkinson,  N.  H. 
Page,  Robert,  West  Farmlngton,  0. 


Paine,  Bernard,  Foxborough.  Mass. 
Paine,  John  C,  Groveland,  Mass. 
Paine,  Levi  L.,  Bangor,  Me. 
Paine,  Rodney,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Paine,  Sewell,  Montgomery  Centre,  Vt. 

Paine,  William  P.,  Holden,  Mass. 

Painter,  Cbarles  C.  C,  Naugatuck,  Ct. 

Palmer,  Charles  M.,  Cornish,  N.  H. 

Palmer,  Charles  R.,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

Palmer,  Edward  8..  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

Palmer,  Edwin  B.,  Cblcopee,  Mass. 

Palmer,  Eliot,  Portland,  Ct. 

Palmer,  George  W.,  Ogden,  lo. 

Palmer,  Horace  W.,  West  Andover,  O. 

Palmer,  J.  A.,  Canton.  Dak. 

Palmer,  James  M.,  Portland,  Me. 

Palmer,  Ray,  New  York  City. 

Palmer,  William  S  ,  Wells  River,  Vt. 

Pangbom,  D.  K.,  Crary's  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Paris,  John  D.,  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.,  Sandwich 
IHands. 

Park,  Austin  L.,  Gardiner,  Me. 

Park,  Calvin  E.,  W.  Boxford.  Mass. 

Park,  Cbaries  W.,  A.  B.  O.  F.  M.,   Wc»tern 
India. 

Park,  Edwards  A.,  Andover,  Mass. 

Park,  Harrison  G.,  Hancock,  N.  H. 

Park,  William  E.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Parker,  Alexander,  Sprlngvale,  lo. 

Parker,  AmnH  J.,  Danville,  Que. 

Parker,  Benjamin  W.,  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.,  Sand- 
wich JilandM. 

Parker,  Edwin  P.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Parker,  Henry  E..  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Parker,  Henry  H.,  Honolulu,  Sandwich  It- 
lands. 

Parker,  Henry  W.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Parker,  Horace,  PepperelU  Mass. 

Parker,  John  D.,  Wyandotte.  Kan. 

Parker,  Leonard  S.,  Ashbumham,  Mass. 

Parker,  Orson,  Flint,  Mich. 

Parker,  Roswell,  Adams.  Mich. 

Parker,  Roswell  D..  Manhattan,  Kan. 

Parker,  William  W  ,  Williamsburg.  Mass. 

Parker,  Wooster,  Belfast,  Me. 

Parkinson,  Royal,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Parmelee,  Ed  way,  Toledo,  O. 

Parmelee,  Henry  M.,  Iowa  Falls,  lo. 

Parmelee,  J.  B.,  Arkansas  City,  Kan. 

Parmelee,  Moses  P.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Eastern 
Turkey. 

Parmelee,  Simeon,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Parrey,  Porter  B.,  Three  Oaks,  Mich. 

Parsons,  Benlamln,  Smyrna,  Mich. 

Parsons,  Benjamin  F  ,  Derry,  N".  H. 

Parsons,  Ebenezer  G.,  Byfleld.  Mass. 

Parsons,  Henry  M.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Parsons,  John,  Lebanon,  Me. 

Parsons,  John  U.,  Cummlngton,  West  Vil 
lage,  Mass. 

Parsons,  William  M.,  Rldgobury,  Ct. 

Partridge,  George  C,  Batavia.  III. 

Partridge,  John  W.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Partridge.  Samuel  H..  Greenfield,  N.  H. 

Partrick,  Henry  J.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Patch,  Rufus,  Ontario,  Ind 

Patchin,  John,  West  Bloomfleld,  N.  Y. 

Patten,  Moses,  Carlisle,  Mass. 

Patten,  William  A.,  Fort  Dodge,  lo. 

Patterson,  Webster,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Pattison,  J.  S.,  Inverness,  Que. 

Patton,  .Tames  L.,  Greenville,  Mich. 

Patton,  William,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Patton,  William  W..  Chicago,  III. 

Payne,  Joseph  H^  Bivaria,  Kan. 

Payne,  Rodney,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Payson,  A.  L.,  Watoraa,  Wis. 

Peabody,  Albert  B.,  Stratham,  N.  H. 
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Peabody,  Charles,  St.  Lonia,  Mo, 

Peabody,  Joalah,  North  Stamford,  Ct. 

Peacock,  W.  M.,  Atbol.Ont. 

Peare,  L.  U.,  New  Orleane.  La. 

Peanaon,  James  B.,  MoDtclaIr,  N.  J. 

Pearson,  Reuel  M..  Polo,  lU. 

Pearson,  Samuel  W.,  Lyman,  Me. 

Pease,  Aaron  O.,  Ratland,  Vt. 

Peck,  David,  Sunderland,  Mass. 

Peck,  Whitman,  New  Haven,  Ot. 

Peckham,  Joseph,  Kingston,  Maat. 

Peebles,  David,  Victoria,  Texaa. 

Peet,  J.  W.,  Fontanelle,  lo. 

Peet,  Lyman  B.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Ckima, 

Peet.  Stephen  D.,  Chatham.  O. 

Peloubet,  Francis  N.,  Natlck,  Mass. 

Pulton,  George  A.,  Candor,  N.  T. 

Pendleton,  Benry  G.,  Thawville,  111. 

Penfleld,  Samuel, Nora,  111. 

Pennell,  Lewis,  West  Stockbridge  Centre, 

Mass. 
Pennoyer,  Andrew  L..  Roeeville,  111. 
Penwell,  W.  W.,  Cincinnati.  lo. 
Pereerine,  Phillip,  Judson,  Minn. 
Perkins,  Ariel  Bf.  P.,  Ware,  Mass. 
Perkins,  Benjamin  F.,  Stowe,  Vt.  - 
Perkins,  Edgar,  Copenhagen,  N.  T. 
Perkins,  Francis  B.,  Boston,  Masa., 
Perkins,  Frederic  T.,  Nangatuok,  Ct. 
Perkins,  George  A.,  Gorham,  Me. 
Perkins,  George  G.,  Hamilton,  Mo. 
Perkins,  Henry  M.,  Southwest  Harbor,  M«. 
Perkins,  James  W.,  New  Chester,  Wis. 
Perkins,  Jonas,  Braintree,  Mass. 
Perkins,  Sidney  K.  B..  Glover,  Vt. 
Perrin   F^avalette,  Wolcottville,  Ct. 
Perry,  David,  Hatchville,  Mast. 
Perry,  D.  B.,  Aurora,  Neb. 
Perry,  David  C,  Columbus,  O. 
Perry,  Ralph,  Agawam,  Ma^s. 
Perry,  Truman  S.,  Sweden,  Me. 
Peterson,  William  8.,  Findlay,  O. 
Pettenglll,  James  H.,  Brooklyn,  N.T. 
Pettibone,  Ira,  West  Stafford,  Ct. 
Pettibone,  Ira  F.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Turkey, 
Pettit,  John,  Benzonia,  Mich. 
Phelps,  Austin,  Andover,  Mass. 
Phelps,  Frederick  B.,  Lowell,  Vt. 
Phelps,  Samuel  W.,  Chieugo,  HI. 
Phelps,  Winthrop  H..  Souui  Bgr«mont,MaBi. 
PhilUps,  Daniel,  North  Chelmsford,  Mass. 
Phillips,  George  W.,  Worcester,  Maat. 
Phillips,  John,  Wanahara.  Kan. 
Phillips,  Lebbeus  R.,  Groton,  Moac. 
Phillips,  S.,  Dod«eville,  Wis. 
Phillips.  Samuel,  Orion,  Mich. 
Phillips,  Thomas,  Alliance,  O. 
Phinney,  George  W.,  Geneva,  O. 
Phipps,  George  G  ,  Wellesley,  Masa. 
Phipps,  William,  Plainfield.  Ct. 
Phipps,  \Villiam  H.,  Bast  Woodatock,  Ct. 
I^ickett,  Cyrus,  St.  Cluud,  Minn. 
Pickett,  Joseph  W.,  Des  Moines,  lo. 
Pierce,  Asa  0.,  Brookfleld  Centre.  CI. 
Pierce,  Charles  M.,  Middlefleld.  Moac. 
Pierce,  George  J..  Mtlford,  N.  H. 
Pierce,  John  D.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 
Pierce,  John  B.,  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.,  EoMUm 

Turkey. 
Pierce,  Leroy  M.,  Provincetown,  Maas. 
Pierce,  Nathaniel  H.,  Northfield,  Minn. 
Pierce,  Webater  K.,  Bastport,  Me. 
Pierce,  William  G.,  Champaign,  HI. 
Pierson,  Isaac.  A.  B.  O.  F.  M.,  North  ChifM, 
Herson,  8.  W.  (Ohio.) 
Pierson.  William  H.,  Somerville.  Maas. 
Pike,  AlpheuB  J..  Sauk  Centre,  Minn. 
Pike,  Ezra  B.,  Stuwe,  Me. 


Pike,  Gustavns  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Pike,  John,  Rowley,  Maas. 

Pike,  Josiah  W.  C,  Doagiaa.  Maaa. 

Pinkerton,  Adam,  Orion,  Wis. 

Pinkerton,  Myron  W.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  South 

Africa. 
Piper,  Caleb  W.,  North  Falmouth.  Maaa. 
Pixley,  Stephen  C,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  South 

Africa, 
Place.  Olney,  Carthage,  N.  Y. 
Piatt,  Dennis,  South  Norwalk,  Ct. 
Platt«  Henry  D.,  Danvers,  IlL 
Piatt,  Luther  H.,  Bureka,  Kao. 
Piatt,  M.  Fayette,  Paoifie,  lo. 
Piatt,  Merit  8.,  North  Vineland,  N.  J. 
Piatt.  William,  Saline,  Mich. 
Plumb,  Albert  H.,  Boston  Ilighlanda,  Maaa. 
Plumb,  Joseph  C,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 
Plumer,  Alexander  R.,  Tremont,  M«. 
Poage,  George  G.,  Wittenberg,  lo. 
Ponge.  James  S„  Aledo,  111. 
Pollard,  G.  A.,  Glen  Arbor,  Mich. 
Pomeroy,  Bdward  N.,  Bergen,  N.  Y.. 
Pomeroy,  Jeremiah,  South  Deerfleld,  Maaa. 
Pomeroy,  Lemuel.  Muscotah.  Kan. 
Pond,  Benjamin  W.,  York,  Me. 
Pond,  Chauocey  N.,  Oberlin,  O. 
Pond,  Enoch,  Bangor,  Me. 
Pond,  J.  Bvarts,  Hampden,  Me. 
Pond,  Theodore,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Pond,  Theodore  8.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Baitem 

Turkey. 
Pond,  William  C,  San  Franeiaeo,  Gal. 
Poor,  Daniel  J^  Romeo,  Mich. 
Pope,  Charles  H.,  Benicla,  Cai. 
Pope,  G.  S.,  Selma,  Ala. 
Porter,  Edward  G.,  Lexinffton,  Maaa. 
Porter,  George,  Greene,  N.  Y. 
Porter.  Giles  M.,  GarnaviUo,  lo. 
Porter,  H.  D.,  Clifton,  111. 
Porter,  Henry  D.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Norih 

China. 
Porter,  James,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Porter,  .Teremlah,  Brownsville,  Tex. 
Porter,  Noah,  New  Haven.  Ct. 
Porter,  Samuel,  Royal  Oak,  Mtch. 
Porter,  Samuel  F.,  Columbus,  N.  Y. 
Porter,  William,  Beloit,  Wis. 
Porter,  William.  Webster  GroFea,  Mo. 
Post,  B.  H.,  Lockport,  111, 
Post,  Martin,  (III.) 
Post,  Truman  M.,  8t.  Loaia,  Mo. 
Potter,  Daniel  F.,  Topsham,  Me. 
Potter,  Edmdod  8.,  Greenfield,  Maaa. 
Potter,  William,  Hampden,  O. 
Potwin,M.  8.,  Fayette,  lo, 
Potwin.  Thomas  «.,  Amherat,  Maaa. 
Pot  wine,  Lemuel  8.,  Hudaon,  O. 
Powell,  Bdward  P.,  St.  I<ouia,  Mo. 
Powell,  Isaac  P.,  East  Canaan,  Ct. 
Powell,  James,  Newburyport,  Maaa. 
Powell,  John  J.,  Cloveraale,  Cal. 
Powell,  John  N.,  Plvmouth,  Wis. 
Powell,  Rees,  Troedrbindalar,  O. 
Powell,  Samuel  W.,  VIroqua,  Wia. 
Powell,  WiUlam,  Hubbard,  O. 
Powers,  Dennis,  Rindge,  N.  H. 
Powers,  Henry,  Cambridge,  Maaa. 
Powis,  Henry  D.,  Quebec,  Que. 
Pratt,  Almon  B.,  Bend,  Ky. 
Pratt,  Charles  H.,  Ashland,  Wis. 
Pratt,  Edward  H.,  Bast  Woodstoek,  Ct. 
Pratt,  Francis  G.,  Middleboro,  Mi 
Pratt,  George  H.,  Harvard,  Maaa. 
Pratt,  Horace,  Northfield,  Vt. 
Pratt,  J.  Lorlng,  Strong,  Me. 
Pratt,  Lewellyn,  North  Adama, 
Pratt,  Miner  G.,  Andover,  " 
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Pratt,  Panoaa  8^  Dorset,  Vt. 

Pratt,  Theodore  C.,  TIltoD,  N.  H. 

PrentlM,  Norman  A.,  La  Salle,  HI. 

PreetoD,  B.  T.,  Newton,  lo. 

Preeton,  J.  P.,  Ripley,  O. 

Price,  John,  Mountain  Lake,  Minn. 

Priee,  Lewie  V.,  Wooditoek,  111. 

Prtnee,  Newell  A^  Oomwall,  Ct. 

Prltehard.  David  B.,  Rome,  N.  T. 

Proctor,  P.  P.,  New  Drleant,  La. 

Pof  h,  John  W.,  Philadelphia,  Pa« 

Pafffa,  Thomas,  Jalapa,  Neb. 

PoDar,  Thomae,  Hamilton.  Ont. 

Pollen,  Henry,  Spring  Green,  Wis. 

PnleliSer,  Daniel,  l>anDnry,  N.  H. 

Pnnchard,  George,  Boston,  Mass. 

Pnrkle,  G.,  Watervllle,  Que. 

pQtnam,  Anstin,  New  Haven,  Ot. 

pQtnam,  George  A.,  Miibury,  Mass. 

Patnam,  Hiram  B.,  West  Coneord,  N.  H. 

Potoam,  Raftis  A.,  Pembroke,  N.  H. 

Pyke,  Charles,  Protpeet.  Ct. 

Qoaife,  Robert,  Leon,  Wis. 

Qttiot,  Alonso  H.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

nailsbaeh,  Lyenrgns,  Oak  Grove,  Wis. 

Rand,  Edward  A.,  Sonth  Boston,  Mass. 

Rand,  William  A.,  c^outh  Beabrook,  N.  H. 

Rand,  William  H^  Oldtown.  Me. 

Rankin,  Edward  E.,  Fairfield.  Ct. 

Rankin,  J.  Kamee,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Ranktn,  Samnel  G.  W^  Glastonbary,  Ot. 
iUm>cy,  Timothy  £.,  North  Troy,  yt. 
Ranslow,  Eugene  J.,  S wanton,  Vt. 
Raneom,  Cal^n  N.,  Lowell,  0. 
Ransom,  George  R..  Webster  City,  lo. 
Raweon,  Alanson,  Woonsocket,  K.  I. 
Rawaon,  Thomas  R.,  Albany.  N.  T. 
Bay,  John  W.,  Lake  City,  Minn. 
Raymond,  Alfred  C,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Raymond,  Edward  N.,  Harford,  N.  T. 
Read,  Herbert  A.,  Marshall.  Mloh. 
Rediield.  Charles,  East  Arlington,  Vt. 
Reed,  Edward  A.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Seed.  Frederick  A.,  East  Taunton,  Mass. 
Seed,  Julius  A,  Columbus,  Neb. 
Reed,  Levi,  Muskegon,  Mich. 
Keed,  Myron  W.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Reed,  William  C,  South  Dcnuls,  Mass. 
Rees,  Henry,  Emporia,  Kan. 
Reid,  Adam,  Sallabury,  Ot. 

Beikie,  Thomas  M.,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 

Itelyea,  Benjamin  J.,  Westport,  Ct. 

Beuth,  Jacob,  Davenport  lo. 

Reynolds,  George  C,  A.  B.  O.  F.  M.,  EoMtem 
Turkey. 

Reynolds,  William  T..  North  Haven,  Ct. 

Rice,  Charles  B.,  Danvers  Centre,  Mass. 

Rice,  Edwin  W.,  PhUadelphla,  Pa. 

Rice,  George  W.,  Council  Bluffs,  lo. 

Rice,  Walter,  South  Royalston,  Mass. 

Rice,  W.  H.,  Waverley.  lo. 

Rich,  A  Ion zo  B.,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H« 

Rich.  Thomas  H.,  Lewiston,  Me. 

Richards.  Charles  U..  Madison,  Wis. 

Richards,  Cyrus  S.,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Richards,  John  L.,  Big  Rock,  III. 

Richards,  William  M.,  Princeton,  Wis. 

Richardson,  Albert  M.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Richardson,  Charles  A.,  Frodonia,  Kan. 

Richardson,  Cyrus,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Richardson,  D.  Warren,  Easton,  Mass. 

Richardson,  Ellas  H.,  Hartford,  Ot. 

Richardson,  Gilbert  B.,  Cumberland  Centre, 
Me. 

Richardson,  Henry,  Glleod,  Me. 

Richardson,  Henry  J.,  Lincoln,  Mass. 

Richardson,  Martin  L.,  Sturbridge,  Mass. 
Richardson,  Merrill,  Milford,  Mass. 


Richardson,  Nathaniel,  Tyngsboro,  Mass. 
Richardson,  WlUIam  T.,  KuTloggnville,  O. 
Richmond,  Thomas  T.,  West  Taunton,  Mass. 
Riddel,  Samuel  H.,  Tarn  worth,  N.  H. 
RIffgs,  Alfred  L.,  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.,  Santee 

Agency,  Neb. 
Riggs.  Thomas  L.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Dakota. 
Ritcnie,  George,  St.  (Jharles,  Minn. 
Robblns,  Alden  B.,  Muscatine,  lo. 
Robblns,  Anson  H.,  LodI,  O. 
Robbins,  Elijah,  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.,  South  AJtica. 
Bobbins,  Silas  W.,  Manchester,  Ct. 
Roberts,  Bennet.  Buckingham,  lo. 
Roberts,  G.  Lewis,  Tremont,  111. 
Roberts,  Jacob,  Auburndale,  Moss. 
Roberts.  James  G.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
RoberM,  Lindsey  A.,  Athens,  Ala. 
Roberts,  Morris.  Remsen.  N.  Y". 
Roberts,  Thomas  E.,  Keene,  N.  II. 
Roberts,  William  B..  Sandusky,  N.  Y. 
iioble,  Benjamin  A.,  Wlimtngton,  Mass. 
Robie,  Edward,  Greenland,  N.  H. 
Robie,  Thomas  S.,  New  Ipswich,  N  H. 
Robinson,  £.  J.«  Bnrford,  Ont. 
Robinson,  Harvey  P.,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 
Robinson,  Henry,  Guilford,  Ct. 
Robinson,  R.,  Owen  Bound.  Ont. 
Robinson,  Wllilam  A.,  Homer,  N.  Y. 
Rochester,  John,  Jefferson,  La. 
Rockwell.  Samuel,  New  Britain,  Ct. 
Rockwood,   George   A.,   Rensselaer  Falls, 

N.Y. 
Rockwood,  Samuel  L.,  Hanson,  Mass. 
Rodgers,  Levi,  Claremont,  N.  H. 
Rodman,  Daniel  S.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 
Roe,  Alvah  D.,  Afton,  Minn. 
Rogan,  Daniel  H..  Newton.  lo. 
Rogers,  Andrew  J.,  BIddcford,  Me. 
Rogers,  Enoch  E.,  Macon,  Ga. 
Rogers,  Henry  M.,  MIttineaque,  Mass. 
Rogers,  John,  Derby,  Vt. 
Rogers,  J.,  Stanstead,  Que. 
Rogers,  Leonard,  Linn,  Wis. 
Rood,  David,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Sonth  Africa, 
Rood,  Heman,  Hanover.  N.  H. 
Root,  Augustine,  Belchcrtown,  Mass. 
Root,  David,  Wilmington.  Drl. 
Root,  Edward  W.,  Batavia,  III. 
Root,  James  P.,  Perry  Centre,  N.  Y. 
Root,  Marvin.  Lanark.  111. 
Ropes,  William  L.,  Andovcr.  Mass. 
Rosboro,  8.  R.,  Woodland.  Cal.      * 
Rose,  William  F..  Crystal  Lake,  III. 
Rose,  William  W.,  Pltutield,  III, 
Ross,  A.  Elastings,  Culumbus,  O. 
Koss,  John  A.,  Marion,  lo. 
Ross,  O.  A.,  Lockford,  Cnl. 
Rossiter,  George  R.,  Marietta,  O. 
RoBsIter,  S.  B..  Elizabethport,  N.  J. 
Rounce,  Joseph  S.,  WhUhvUIo,  Mu. 
Rouse,  Thomas  H.,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 
Rowe.  Aaron,  Corpus  ChriMti,  TfX. 
Rowed,  Joseph,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
Rowland,  Lyman  S.,  Saratoga.  N*.  Y. 
Rowland,  Samuel,  West  Hprlng  Creek,  Pa. 
Rowley,  C.  H.,  Sheldon,  Vt. 
Rowley,  George  B.,  Harvard,  111. 
Rowley,  R.  C.  Blandinsville,  III. 
Itowiey,  R.  T.,  Mt.  Pleanant,  lo. 
Roy,  Joseph  E.,  Chicago,  III. 
Royce,  L.  li.,  Elkhart,  lud. 
Ruddock,  Charles  A.,  MunnNville,  N.  Y. 
Runnels,  Moses  T.,  Sanbornton.  N.  H. 
Russell,  Ezekiel,  Holbrook,  Mass. 
Russell,  Frank,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 
Russell,  Henry  A.,  Colebrook,  Ct. 
Russell,  William.  Washington,  P.  O. 
Russell,  William  P.,  Memphis,  Mich. 
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Kuatedt,  Henry  F.,  Sudbury,  Vt, 
Kyder.  Wllliara  H.,  Oberlin.  O. 
Ryebolt.  J.  0  ,  Dallas  City.  Ul. 
8abiii,  Joel  G.,Kockton,  III. 
Habin,  Lowit,  Tcmpleton,  Maaa. 
Sabln,  L.  P.,  Footvflle,  Wia. 
Safford,  Albert  W.,  Cawker  City,  Kan. 
Safford.  George  B.,  Burlington,  Vt. 
Ballenbach.  Henry,  Lansing  Ridge,  lo. 
S.ilmon,  Edward  P..  Bcloit,  Wis. 
Salmon.  John,  Warwick,  Ont. 
Baiter,  Charles  C,  Duluth,  Mino. 
Baiter.  William,  Burlington,  lo. 
Bamson,  Amos  J.,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 
bamuel,  Robert,  Weston.  Vt. 
8  inborn,  Benjamin  T.  JEliot,  Me. 
Bonborno,  George  E.,  Hartford,  Ct. 
Zanders,  Asa  W.  Metamora,  O. 
Binders,  Clarendon  M.,  Waukegan,  III. 
Sanderson,  Alonro,  Goodrich,  Mich. 
Banderrion,  Henry  H..  Charlestown,  N.  H. 
Banderaon,  John  G.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Bands,  John  D  ,  Belmont.  lo. 
Sanford,  Baalis,  East  Bridgewater,  MaM. 
Bttuford,  David.  Medway,  Mass. 
Ban  ford,  Ellas  B.,  Thomaston,  Ct. 
Banford,  Enoch,  Kayuham,  Mass. 
Bauford,  William  U.,  Worcester,  Mats. 
Bnrgont,  Prank  D^  Brook  line,  N.  H. 
Bargent,  George  W.,  Milwaukie,  Wia.; 
Sargent,  Roger  M.,  Godfrey,  111. 
Savage,  Daniel  P.,  East  Charlemont,  Mas*. 
Bivage,  George  8.  P.,  Chicago,  111. 
Savage,  John  R..  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 
Buvage,  John  W.,  Dover,  N.  H. 
Bavag  •,  Minot  J.,  Hannibal,  Mo. 
Savage,  William  H.,  Jacksonville,  III. 
B  ivage,  William  T.,  Franklin,  N  H. 
Bawia,  Theophilus  P.,  Revere,  Mass. 
Bawii),  T.  Parsons,  Racine,  Wis. 
Sawtoll.  Eli  N..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Sawyer,  Daniel,  Hopklnton,  N.  H. 
Sawyer,  Leicester  J.,  Burlingame,  Kan. 
Scales,  Jacob,  Plalnfleld,  N.  U. 
Bchauffler,  Frederick  A  ,  Brookfleld,  Mass. 
Schaufflcr,  Henry  A.,  A.  B.  C.  F,  M.,  Au$- 

tria 
Schearer,  John,  Lagrange,  Mo. 
Bcheuerle,  G.,  Elgin,  lo. 
Bchlosser,  George,  Paxton,  III. 
Schneider,  Jacob,  Muscatine.  lo. 
Bchwarz,  P.  A.,  Greenfield,  Mast. 
Scoiford,  John,  Milford,  Kan. 
Scott,  Charles,  Chepajhet,  R.  I. 
Bcott,  Darius  B.,  Milton  Mills.  N.  H. 
Scott,  George  H.,  Bakersfleld,  Vt. 
Scott,  George  R.  W.,  Newport,  N.  H. 
Bcott,  John,  Dudley,  N.  C. 
Scott,  Nelson,  East  Granville.  Mass, 
Bcoville,  Samuel,  Norwich,  K.  Y. 
Scribner,  T.,  Westmoreland,  Kan. 
Scudder,  Evarts,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 
Scudder,  Henry  M.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Be jbury,  Edwin,  Berlin,  Vt. 
Boagrave.  James  C.,  East  Marshfleld,  Mass. 
Searle,  Richard  T.,  Thetford,  Vt. 
Beaton,  Charles  M.,  Colchester,  Vt. 
Beaver,  William  R.,  Michigan,  Mo. 
Beccombe,  Charles,  Francestowu,  N.  H. 
Beeley,  Raymond  H.,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
Scelye,  Julius  H  ,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Se<  lye,  Bamuel  T.,  Easthampton,  Mass. 
Begur,  8.  Willard,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
Belden,  Calvm.  Aurora,  III. 
Sessions,  Alexander  J.,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Sessions,  Joseph  W  ,  Westminster,  Ct. 
Bi'ssions.  Samuel,  St.  Johns.  Mich. 
Severance,  Milton  L.,  Orwell,  Vt. 


Bewail,  A.  C,  Williamstown.  Mass. 
Bewail,  David  B.,  Fryeburg,  Me. 
Bewail,  John  S.,  Brunswick,  Me. 
Sewall.  Jotham  B.,  Brunswick,  Me. 
Bewail,  Robert,  Stonghton.  Wis. 
Sewall,  William,  Norwich.  Vt. 
Bewail.  William  8.,  St  Albans,  Me. 
Seward,  Edwin  D.,  Laclede,  Mo. 
Sexton,  W.  C,  Randolph,  Pa. 
.  Seymour,  Charles  N.,  Brooklyn,  Ct. 
Seymour,  Henry,  East  Hawley,  Mass. 
Shafer,  A.  8.,  Oberlin,  O. 
Shannon.  Osoar  J.,  Prairie,  Wis. 
Shapleigo,  Horace  8.,  (Mass.) 
Bharpe,  Andrew,  Hebron,  Ct. 
Shattuck.  Calvin  8.,  Baxter  Springs,  Kao. 
Shaw,  Eawiu  W.,  Lawrence,  Mich. 
Shaw,  Ezra  D.^Summer  Hill,  N.  Y. 
Shaw,  Horatio  W.,  While  Cloud,  Kao. 
8hay,  John  H.,  I^ockport.  III. 
Shodd,  Charles,  Wasioja.  Minn. 
Bheldon,  Charles  B.,  Exoelslor,  ^inr. 
Sheldon,  Stewart,  Vertnilion.  Dak. 
Shepard,  Thomas.  Bristol,  R.  I. 
Sheplev,  David,  Ptovidenoe,  R.  I. 
Shorrill,  A.  F.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Sherrill,  Edwin  J.,  Eaton,  Quo. 
Bherrill,  Franklin  G.,  California,  Mo. 
Sherrill,  Samuel  B.,  Bollevue,  O. 
Sherwin.  John  C,  Monomonee,  Wis. 
Bhinn,  Robert  F.,  Paysou,  III. 
Shipherd,  Fayette,  Oberlin,  O. 
Shlphurd,  Jacob  R.,  Chicago,  HI. 
Shipman,  8.  B.,  Atwater,  O. 
Bhipman,  Thomas  L.,  Jewett  City,  Ct. 
Shippcrly,  James,  Abbottsford,  Que. 
BhooK,  l5arlus  R.,  Bellevue,  Mich. 
Bhorey,  H.  Allen,  Camden,  Me. 
Bhurtfeirjpanicl.  Fayetieville,  Vt. 
Bigtfton,  W.  H.,  Enoxville,  Pa. 
Bikes,  Lewis  E.,  Vienna,  Kan. 
SlLsby,  J.,  Bolma,  Ala. 
Sim,  Alexander,  Franklin,  Que. 
Simmons,  H.C.,  Oakfleld,  \\is. 
Skeele,  John  P.,  Hatfiold,  Mass. 
Skinner,  Alfl-ed  L.,  Bucksport.  Me. 
Skinner,  Thomas  N.,  Exeter.  Neb. 
Sleeper,  William  T.,  Caribou,  Me. 
Small,  Uriah  W.,  Pomona,  Tenn. 
Smart,  William  8.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Smith,  Andrew  J.,  Waterford,  Me. 
Smith.  Arthur  H.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  North 

China, 
Smith,  Asa  B.,  Rocky  Hill,  Ct. 
Smith,  Asa  D.,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
Smith,  Axro  A.,  Irasburg,  Vt. 
Smith,  Bezaleel,  West  Hartford,  Vt. 
Smith,  Burrltt  A.,  East  Hampton,  Ct. 
Smith,  Carlos,  Akron,  O. 
Smith,  Charles,  Andover,  Mass. 
Smith,  Charles  B.,  Cohasrat,  Mass. 
Bmith,  Charles  8.,  Montpelier,  Vt. 
Smith,  Eben,  Middlebury,  Vt, 
Smith,  Edward  A.,  Chester  Depot,  Mast. 
Smith,  Edward  G.,  Mattapoisett,  Mass. 
Smith,  Edward  P.,  White  Earth,  Minn. 
Bmith,  Edwin,  Barre,  Mans. 
Smith,  Edwin  G.,  Morrison,  Hi. 
Smith,  Bl^ah  B„  Middletown,  Ct. 
Smith,  E.  Goodrich,  Washington,  D.  O. 
Smith,  E.  H.,  Chicago,  111. 
Bmith,  Elijah  P.,  Danville,  lo. 
Bmith,  Ezra  N.,  Solon,  Me. 
Smith,  F.  P.,  North  Wolfeborough,  N.  H. 
Smith,  George,  T..yndeborough,  N.  H. 
Smith,  George,  Genesee,  Mich. 
Smith,  George  W.,  Coal  Creek,  Tenn. 
Smith,  Henry  B.,  Newtown,  Ot. 
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Smith,  Irm  H..  Topeka,  Kan. 

Bmlih,  Irem  W.,  Otl#,  MaM. 

Smith.  laoac  B.,  Tamer,  III. 

Smith.  iMiah  F.,  Cbesterfleld,  MaM. 

Smith,  Jamea  A.,  Unlonvllle,  Ct. 

Smith,  Jamaa  W.,  A.  B.  O.  F.  M.,  Saniwick 

Islamdt. 
Smith,  J.  M.,  Amherttburg.  Ont. 
Smith,  J.  Morgan.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Smith.  John  C.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Ceylon, 
Smith,  John  F.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Wutem 

T\trhey. 
Smith.  Hinda.  Charleatown,  O. 
Smith,  Joaepn,  Minot,  Me. 
Smith,  Jndaon,  Oberlln,  O. 
Smith,  Lowell,  A.  B.  O.  F.  M.,  Samdtateh 

IslaMds, 
Smith,  M.,  Wilton,  lo. 
Smith,  Matthew  H.,  Warren»barg,  Mo. 
Smith.  Moaea,  Ohlcago,  III. 
Smith,  Nicholaa  E.,  PlaiDfleld,  N.  J. 
Bmith,  Oaear  M..  Mooticello^inn. 
Smith,  Tbomaa  6.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  CeifUm, 
fimith.  Wilder,  Rockford,  111. 
Smith,  WUliam  A.,  Morris,  111. 
Smith.  William  J.,  Alden,  lu. 
Smith,  William  8..  West  Newton,  Maaa. 
Bmith,  Wiiham  W..  Pine  Orove,  Ont. 
Bmyth,  Egbert  C.  Andover,  Maaa. 
Bmyth,  8.  P.  Newman,  Bangor,  Me. 
BnelU  E.  Porter,  Waahington.  D.  O. 
Bneil,  William  W.,  Knsbford.  Minn. 
Snelson,  Floyd,  Andereonvllle.  Oa. 
Snider,  Solomon,  Wrozcter,  Ont. 
Bnow,  Aaron,  Millers'  Place,  L.  I. 
Boow.  Bei\)amin  G.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Micro- 

nesia, 
Bnow,  Benjamin  P.,  Portland,  Me. 
Bnow.  Roawell  R..  Elffin,  111. 
Snowden,  J.  B.,  Oskaloosa,  lo. 
Snowden,  R.  Bayard.  Darien,  Ct. 
Somerrille,  W.  C,  Newport.  Vt. 
Soathgate,  Charles  M.,  Bt.  Jobnsbary,  Vt. 
Soathgate,  Robert,  Hartford,  Vt. 
Sonthwortb,  B<'njamin,  Wells,  Me. 
South  worth,  Edward,  Crcsco,  lo. 
South  worth,  Francis,  Portland,  Me. 
Spalding,  George  H.,  Dover,  N.  H. 
Spalding,  Samuel  J.,  Newburyport,  Maes. 
Spauldlng,  George,  Alstead  Centre,  N.  H. 
Bpaulding,  Levi,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Ceylon. 
Bpaulding,  Lysander  T.,  Broad  Brook,  Ct. 
Epaulding.  William  A.,  A.  B.C.F.  M.,  Weit' 

em  lurkey. 
Bpaulding.  William  8.,  Bristol,  Me. 
Spear,  Charles  V.,  Ilttsaeld,  Maas. 
Spell,  William.  Bencca,  lo. 
Bpelnoan,  I>evi  P.,  Portland,  Mich. 
Spence,  Adam  K.,  Na»hville,  Tenn. 
Bpencer,  Judson  D.,  Waverley,  lo. 
Bpooner,  Charles  C,  Grandville,  Micb. 
Bpoor,  Orange  H.,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 
Spring,  Levcrett  W.,  Fllchburg,  Mass. 
Spring,  BamucI,  East  Hartford,  Ct. 
bpyker,  Simon,  Ilhaca,  Wis. 
Squire,  Edmund,  CentreviUe,  Maas. 
Squires,  Norman  J.,  North  Manchester,  Ct. 
StaaU,  Henry  T.,  Fair  haven,  Ct. 
Stafford,  R.  C.,  Maysvlile,  Mo. 
Stanley,  Charlea  A.,  A.  B.  0.  F,  M.,  North 

Chtna, 
Stanton,  George  F.,  South  Weymouth,  Maas. 
Stanton,  Robert  P.',  Greenevlllc.  Ct. 
Btarbuck,  Charles  C,  A.  M.  A.,  Kingston, 

W.  1. 
Btarr,  Edward  C,  Waseca,  Minn. 
Btarr,  M.  B.,  Lincoln,  Cal. 
Btarr,  O.  A.,  Montevideo.  Minn. 
St.  Clair,  Alanson,  Bhelby,  Mich. 


St.  John,  Sitmuel  N.,  Georgetown,  Ct. 
Stearns,  Jesse  O.  D.,  Clearwater,  Minn. 
Steams,  .losiah  H.,  Bpping,  N.  H. 
Steams,  William  A.,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Stebblns,  Charles  E.,  Adams,  Ma«s. 
Stebbins.  Milan  C,  Springfield,  Maiss. 
Steele,  John,  Middlebury,  Vt. 
Stephens,  John  L.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Mexico, 
Stevens,  Alfred,  West  Westminster,  Vt. 
Stevens,  AsHhel  A.,  Peoria.  111. 
Stevens,  Cicero  C,  Crown  Point,  N.  Y. 
Stevens,  Henry  A.,  North  Bridge  water,  Mass. 
Stevens,  Henry  M.,  Kansas  Citv',  Mo. 
Stevens,  Jedediah  D.,  Belolt,  Wis. 
Stevens,  Moody  A.,  Cohaaset,  Mass. 
Stevenson.  John  R.,  North  Adams,  Mich. 
Stewart,  Jeremiah  D..  Sinclairville,  N.  T. 
Stewart,  William  C.  Hydesville,  Cal. 
Stiles,  Edmund  R.,  Manchester,  lo. 
8limM>n,  Henry  A.,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Stockbridge,  W.  8.,  Andover,  Mass. 
Btoddard,  James  P.,  Bv-ron,  111. 
Stoddard,  Judson  B.,  Centrebrook,  Ct. 
Btoddart.  William,  Boscobel,  Wis. 
Stone,  Andrew  L.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Stone.  B.  N  .  Loudon,  N.  H. 
Stone,  Clarendon  A.  Brewer  Village,  Me. 
Stone,  Edward  P.,  Underhill,  Vt. 
Stone,  George,  North  Troy,  Vt. 
Stone,  Harvey  M.,  Rochester,  N.  H. 
Stone,  James  P..  Highgate,  Vt. 
Stone,  John  F.,  Montpelier,  Vt. 
Stone,  Levi  H.,  Castleton,  Vt. 
Stone,  Richard  C  Bunker  Hill,  111. 
Stone,  Rollin  8  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Stone,  Timothy  D.  P..  Hanover,  Mass. 
Storer,  Henry  G.,  Oakhill.  Me. 
Storrs,  Henry  M.,  New  York  City. 
Storrs,  Richard  S.,  Brain  tree,  Mass. 
Storrs,  Richard  8.,  Jr.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Storrs,  Sylvester  D.,  Quindaro,  Kan. 
Stowe,  Calvin  E..  Hartford,  Ct. 
Stowe,  John  M.,  Hubbardston,Mass« 
Stowell,  Abijah.  Erving,  Mans. 
Stowell,  A.  D.,  Muffkegon,  Mich. 
Strasenburg,  George,  Madrid,  N.  Y. 
Stratton,  Rioyal  B  ,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Stratton,  8.  Fay.  Wyanet,  111. 
Street,  George  E.,  Exeter,  N.  H. 
Street,  Owen,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Slreetcr,  Sereno  W..  Austinburg,  O. 
Strickland.  Micah  W.,  Prentissvale,  Pa. 
Strieby,  Michael  E.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Strong.  Charles,  Angola,  N.  T. 
Strong,  David  A..  Coleraine,  Mars. 
Strong,  Edward,  West  Rozbury,  Mass. 
Strong,  Elnathan  E.,  Waltham,  Mass. 
Strong,  Guy  C,  Beriin,  Wis. 
Strong,  J.  H.,  8oqucl,  Cal. 
Strong,  James  W.,  Northfield,  Minn. 
Strong,  John  C,  T^eech  Lake,  Minn. 
Strong,  John  J  ,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Strong,  Joslah,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
Stuart,  Robert,  Green  Mountain,  lo. 
8turges»  A.  A.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Micronesia. 
Sturges,  Thomas  B.,  Greenfield  Hill,  Ct. 
Bturteviint,  Julian  M.,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Sturtevant,  Julian  M.,  Jr.,  Ottawa,  HI. 
Sturtevant,  William  IL,  West  Tisbury,  Mass. 
Sumner,  Charles  B.,  Monson,  Mass. 
Swallow,  Joseph  E.,  Falls  Village,  Ct. 
Sweecser,  Beth.  Worcester,  Mass. 
Swift,  Alfred  B..  Enosburg,  Vt. 
Swift,  Eliphalet  Y.,  Denmark,  lo. 
Swift,  H.  B.,  Bloomfleld,  Ind. 
Bwinton,  R.,  Milton,  WMs. 
Sylvester,  Charles  8.,  Feeding  Hills,  Maaa. 
Sykes,  Simeon,  Keswick  Ridge,  N.  u. 
Tabor,  Rodney  L.,  West  Hartland,  Ct. 
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Tade,  Ewing  O.,  Chattanooira,  Tenn. 
Talbot,  Bei\famln,  Council  Bloflis,  lo. 
Talbot,  Henry  L.,  Durbam,  N.  II. 
Talcott,  Daniel  S.,  Banfcor.  Me. 
Tappan,  Benjamin,  NorridGrewook,  Me. 
Tappan,  Obarlea  L.,  Sandwich,  N.  H. 
Tappan,  Daniel  D.,  Weld,  Me.. 
Tappan,  Samuel  S.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Tarbox,  Increase  N.,  West  Newton,  Mam. 
Tarleton,  Joseph  W.,  North  Beverly,  MaM. 
Tatlock,  John,  PltUfleld,  Mass. 
TayIor,.Chaancey,  Algona,  lo. 
Taylor,  K.  D.,  Cfarldon,  O. 
TayUr,  Edward,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Taylor,  James  P.,  Saugatuck,  Mich. 
Taylor,  Jeremiah,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Taylor,  John  O.,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 
Taylor,  John  L.,  Andover,  Mass. 
Taylor,  John  P.,  Mlddletown,  Ct. 
Taylor,  Lathrop,  Farralncrton,  111. 
Taylor,  Nelson,  Lockport.  La. 
Taylor,  WllUam  M.,  New  York  City. 
Teel,  William  H.,  Lanesvlllo,  Mass. 
Teele,  Albert  K.,  Milton,  Mass. 
Teele,  Edwin,  Florence vllle,  lo. 
Teller,  Daalel  W..  Ridgcfield,  Ct. 
Teller,  Henry  W.,  Essex,  Ct. 
Temple,  Charles,  Otsego,  Mioh. 
Temple,  Josiah  H..  Framingham,  Mass. 
Tenney,  Charles,  Chester,  N.  H. 
Tenney,  Edward  P.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Tenney,  Francis  V.,  Saugus  Centre,  Masa. 
Tenney,  Henry  M..  Winona,  Minn. 
Tenney,  Leonard,  Barre,  Vt. 
Tenney,  Sewall,  Ellsworth,  lyfe. 
Tenney,  Thomas,  Plymouth,  lo. 
Tenney,  William  A.,  Astoria,  Or. 
Terry,  Calvin,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
Terry,  Casslus  M.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Terrv,  James  P.,  Old  Lyme,  Ct. 
Tewksbury,  Qeorge  A.,  Plymouth,  Mass. 
Tewksbury,  Oeorse  P.,  Oorham,  N.  H. 
Thacher,  Georse.  Iowa  City,  lo. 
Thacher,  Isaiah  C,  Warcham,  Mass. 
Thain,  Alexander  R.,  Turner,  111. 
Thayer,  Carml  C,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Central 

Turkey. 
Thayer,  David  H.,  East  Windsor,  Ct. 
Thayer,  Henry  O.,  Woolwich,  Me. 
Thayer,  J.  Henry,  Andover,  Mass. 
Thayer,  Peter  B.,  Garland,  Me. 
Thayer,  Thacher,  Newport,  R.  I. 
Thayer,  William  M.,  Franklin,  Mass. 
Thayer,  William  W.,  St.  Johnsbory,  Vt. 
Thomas,  C.  B.,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Thomas,  Hugh  E.,  Plltsbarg,  Pa. 
Thomas,  John  G.,  Ebensburg,  Pa. 
Thomas,  John  M.,  Summit  Hill,  Pa. 
Thomas,  Ozro  A.,  Capioma,  Kan. 
Thomas,  Robert  D.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Thomas,  liichard  P.,  SpHngfield,  O. 
Thomas,  Thomas,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Thomas,  William,  Arvonia,  Kan. 
Thomas,  W.  J.,  Shenandoah,  Pa. 
Thome,  Arthur  M.,  Memphis,  Mo. 
Thome,  James  A.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Thompson,  Augustus  C,  Boston  Highlands, 

Mass. 
Thompson,  C.  H.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Thompson,  Charles  W.,  Danville,  Vt. 
Thompson,  George,  Leland,  Mich. 
Thompson,  George  W.,  Stratham,  N,  H. 
Thompson,  John,  South  Abington,  Mass. 
Thompson,    John,    A.   M.    A.,    Brainerd, 

Jamaica. 
Thompson,  Joseph  P.,  Berlin^  Oer. 
Thompson,  Leander,  North  Wobum,  Maat. 
Thompson,  Mitchell,  Victoria,  Texas. 
Thompson,  Nathan,  Boulder,  Col.  Ter. 


Thompson,  Oren  C.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Thompson!  Samuel  H.,  Osseo,  Wis. 
Thompson,  Thomas  W.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M., 

North  China, 
Thompson,  William,  Hnrtford,  Ct. 
lliompson,  William  A.,  Reading,  Masa. 
Thompson,  William  S.,  Acton,  Me. 
Thornton,  James  B.,  Oakhill,  Me. 
Thrall,  Homer,  Litchfield,  O. 
Thurston,  John  R.,  Whitinsvillo,  Masa. 
Thurston,  Philander,  Sudbury,  Mass. 
Thurston,  Richard  B..  Stamford,  Ct. 
Thurston,  Stephen,  Searsport,  Me. 
Thurston,  T.  G..  Hayward.  Cal. 
Thwing,  Edward  P.,  Portland,  Me. 
Thyng,  John  H.,  Guildhall,  Vt. 
Tildcn,  Lucius  L.,  Washington.  D.  C 
TilloUon,  George  J.,  Centntl  Village,  Ct. 
Timlow,  Heman  R..  New  York. 
Tingley,  Edwin  S.,  Huntington,  Masa. 
Tinffley,  Marshall,  Blalri  Neb. 
Tinker,  Anson  P..  Auburn,  Me. 
Titcomb,  Philip,  Plympton,  Mass. 
IMtcomb,  Stephen,  Fanmington,  Me. 
Titus,  Eugene  H.,  Farmington,  N.  H. 
Tobey,  Alvan,  South  Berwick,  Mo. 
Tobey,  J.  F.,  Alexandria,  Minn. 
Todd,  David,  Providence,  111. 
Todd,  James  D.,  Granite  Palls,  Minn. 
Todd,  John,  Plttsflcld,  Mass. 
Todd,  John.  Tabor,  lo. 
Todd,  John  E.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Todd.  William,  Madura,  Kan. 
Toft,  J.  S  .  Exira,  lo. 
Tolman,  George  B  .  Brookficld,  Vt. 
Tolman,  Richard,  Hampton,  Va. 
Tolman,  Samuel  H.,  Lenox,  Mass. 
Tomlinson,  J.  L.,  SImsbury,  Ct. 
Tompkins,  James,  Kcwanee*  111. 
Tompkins,  William  R.,  Wrentham,  Mass. 
Tootnaker,  Horace,  Deering,  Me. 
Topllff,  Stephen,  Cromwell,  Ct. 
Torrey,  Charles  C,  Charlotte,  Vt. 
Torrey,  Charles  W.,  CoUamer,  O. 
Torrey,  Henry  A.  P.,  Burlington,  Vt, 
Torrey,  Joseph,  East  Hardwlck,  Vt. 
Towle,  Charles  A.,  Sandwich.  111. 
Towle,  J.  Augustus,  Northfield,  Minn. 
Towler,  Thomas,  Northville,  Mich. 
Tracy,  AlAred  B.,  Harvard,  Mass. 
Tracy,  Caleb  B.,  Wllmot,  N.H. 
Tracy,  Hiram  A.,  Sutton,  Mass. 
Tracy,  Ira,  Bloomingtan,  Wis. 
Tracy,  Joseph,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Trask,  George,  Pitchburs,  Mass. 
Trask,  John  L.  R.,  Hoi  voke,  Mass. 
Treat,  Charles  R^  Marlborough,  Mass. 
Treat,  Selah  B.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Trumbull,  H.  Clay,  Hartford.  Ct. 
Tuck,  Jeremy  W.,  Jewett  City,  Ct. 
Tucker,  Bbenezer,  Tongaloo,  Miss. 
Tucker,  Joshua  T.,  Chicopee  Palls,  Mass. 
Tucker,  Mark,  Wethersfield,  Ct. 
Tucker,  William  J.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Tufts,  James,  Monson,  Mass. 
Tnnnell,  Robert  M.,  Indopendenee,  Kan. 
Tupper,  Henry  M.,  Ontario,  III. 
Turner,  Asa,  Oskaloosa,  lo. 
Turner,  Edwin  B.,  Hannibal,  Mo. 
Turner,  Josiah  W..  Waverley,  Mass. 
Turner,  W.  C'Palmyra,  Win. 
Turner,  William  W.,  Hartford,  Ct. 
Tuthill,  Edward  B.,  Empire,  Col. 
Tuthill,  George  M.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Tnttle,  William  G.,  Ware,  MaM. 
Tuxbury,  Franklin,  Brandon,  vt. 
Twining,  ELinsley,  Providence,  R.  T. 
Twining,  William  P.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Twitohell,  Joseph  U.,  Hartford,  Ct. 
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T«rltcbeIK  Jnrtln  E.,  Sast  Cleveland,  O. 
TwitchelL  Royal,  New  Munich,  Minn. 
Twombly,  Alexander  S.,  Obarleatown,  Maaa. 
Tyler,  Amory  H.,  Monaon,  Me. 
Tyler,  Charlea  M.  Jthaoa,  N.  Y. 
Tyler,  Henry  M.,  Fltehbnrff,  Masa. 
Tyler,  John  B.,  Vineland.  N.  J. 
Tyler,  Joelab,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  South  Africa. 
Tyler,  William,  Aabnrndale,  Maaa. 
Tyler,  WUllam  8.,  Amherst,  Maaa. 
Underwood,  Almon,  Irvincton,  N.  J. 
Tnderwood,  Henry  B.,  HiUaboro'   Bridge, 

S".  H. 
Underwood,  Joeeph,  Eaat  Hardwlek,  Vt. 
Underwood.  Burna  8.,  New  York  City.  * 
Una  worth,  Joaeph,  Georgetown,  Ont. 
Upeon,  Henry.  New  Preaton,  Ct. 
Upton,  John  K.,  Lakevllle,  lo. 
UUey,  Samuel,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Vaill.  Henry  M.,  Hadlyme,  Ct. 
VaiU,  William  K.,  Pelham.  Maai. 
Valenttne,  Peter,  lilt.  Sterling,  Wla. 
Van  Antwerp,  John,  Ludington,  Mich. 
Van  Auken,Helmaa  H.,  Augusta,  Mich. 
Van  Dyke,  8amnel  A.,  CentraUa,  Kan. 
Van  Home.  M.,  Newport,  R.  I. 
Van  Nest,  Peter  8.,  Elkhorn.  Wis. 
Van  Norden,  Charles.  Beverly,  Maaa. 
Van  Wagner,  James  M.,  SedaUa,  Mo. 
Veltz.  Christian  F.,  Dyersvllle.  lo. 
Venning.  C.  B.,  A.  sL  A.,  Chesterfield,  Jo- 

aioica. 
Vermilye,  Robert  G.,  Hartford,  Ct. 
Vemey,  James,  Fredonia,  Mich. 
Vetter,  John,  Tontoganv,  O. 
Vinton,  John  A^  Winchester,  Maaa. 
Virgin.  Samuel  U.,  Harlem,  N.  Y. 
VoUntine,  T.  J.,  Champaign,  111. 
Voorhees,  Louia  B.,  North  Weymouth,  Maaa. 
Voree,  JubaH.,  South  Meriden,  Ct. 
Vose.  James  G.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Wsdnams.  Jonathan,  Belle  Plain,  lo. 
Wadsworth,  Thomas  A.,  Milwaukee,  Wla. 
Wainwright,  G.  W.,  Dartford,  Wla. 
Waite,  Henry  R.,  lUme^  Ital^. 
Waite.  Hiram  H.,  Lacona,  N.  Y. 
Wakefield,  William,  Harmar,  O. 
Wskeman,  M.  M.,  Farmersburg,  To. 
Walcott,  D.  M.,  Orarge  Valley,  N.J. 
Walcott,  Jeremiah  WT,  Ripon,  Wis. 
Waldo.  Levi  F.,  Lowell,  Mich. 
WaldroD,  Daniel  W.,  Boston,  Maas. 
Wales,  F.  H.,  Epsom,  N.  H. 
Wales,  Henry  A.,  Stonington,  Ct. 
Walker,  Aldace.  Walllngford,  Vt. 
Walker,  Charles  8.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
Walker,  Edward,  Burlln^^ton,  111. 
Walker,  Elkanah,  Forest  Grove,  Or. 
Walker,  George  F.,  Holliston,  Mass. 
Walker,  George  L^  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Walker,  George  W.,  Atlanta,  Geo. 
Walker,  Horace  D.,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
Walker,  James  6.,  Wbeaton,  III. 
Walker,  Joseph  S.,  A.  B.  C.F.  M.,  Foochow, 
Walker,  Townsend,  Goshen,  Masa. 
Walker,  William,  Alderly,  Wis. 
Wallace.  Cyrus  W.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Wallace,  John,  St.  Catharine,  Mo. 
Wallace,  Patterson  W.,  liochester  Mills, lU. 
Wallace,  R.  W.,  London.  Ont. 
Ward,  Earl  J.,  Grafton,  Vt. 
Ward.  Josoph,  Yankton,  Dak.  Ter. 
Ward,  William  H.,  Independent,  New  York 

City. 
Ward,  W.  Putney,  Gretna,  La. 
Warfield.  F.  A.,  Globe  Viilacre,  Biass. 
Warner,  Aaron,  Amherst,  Moss. 
Warner,  Lyman,  Hartland,  Ct. 
Warner,  Pliny  F.,  Newaygo,  Mich. 
Warner,  Warren  W.,  Port  Leyden,  N.  Y. 


Warren,  Alpha,  Roacoe,  111. 
Warren,  H.  Vallette.  Granville,  HI. 
Warren,  Israel  P.,  Newton  Centre.  Mass. 
Warren,  James  H.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Warren,  I.e  Roy, Pentwater,  Mich. 
Warren,  Waters,  Three  Oaks.  Mich. 
Warren,  William,  Gorharo,  Me. 
Warren,  William  H.,  Cleveland.  O. 
Warwick,  Andrew,  Glencoe,  Neb. 
Waahburn,  Asahel  C,  8yracuse,.N.  Y. 
Washburn,  George,  Constantinople. 
Washburn,  George  T.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Md' 

dura. 
Westell,  William  P.,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 
Waterman,  Alflred  T.,  Kensington,  Ct. 
Waterman,  James  H..  Pewaukee  Wie>. 
Waterman,  Thomas  T.,  Monroe,  Ct. 
Waterman,  William  A.,  Cameron,  Mo. 
Waters,  Otis  B.,  Benaonia,  Mich. 
Watkins,  David  T.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Mexico, 
Watson,  Albert,  Albany,  Vt. 
Watson,  Charles  C,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 
Watson,  Charles  P..  Cowansvillo,  Que. 
Watson,  Cyrus  L.,  Clifton,  III. 
Watson,  John  P.,  Shutesbury,  Mass. 
Watson,  Thomas,  Wilmington,  N.  Y. 
Watta,  James,  Union  Grove,  Wis. 
Waugh,  D.  Darwin,  Marion,  O. 
Webb,  Edwin  B.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Webb,  Wilson  D.,  Rosendale,  Wis. 
Webber,  Edwin  E.,  Central  City,  lo. 
Webber,  George  N.,  Middlebury,  Vt. 
Webster,  Robert  M.,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 
Weidman,  Peter,  Grove  Hill,  lo. 
Weir,  John  E.,  Leavenworth.  Kan. 
Weir.  Moses  T.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
Welch,  Moses  C,  Mansfield,  Ct. 
Weld,  William  M.,  Marine  MilU,  Minn. 
Weller,  James,  Danby,  N.  Y. 
Wellman,  Joshua  W.,  Newton,  Masa. 
Wells,  Asbbel  8..  Fairfield.  lo. 
Wells,  George  W.,  Marietta,  O.  , 

Wells.  James,  Northbridge,  Mass. 
Wells,  John  H..  Kingston,  R.  I. 
Wells,  Milton,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 
Wells,  Moses  H.,  Lower  Waterford,  Vt. 
Wells,  Rufus  P.,  Southampton,  Mass. 
Wells,  Spencer  R.,  A.  B.  O.  F.  M.,  Wettem 

India. 
Wells,  T.  Clayton,  Keokuk.  lo. 
Wentz,  H.  A.,  Bloomer,  Wis. 
West,  James  W.,  Onarga,  III. 
Westerfield,  William,  Jr..  Morrisania,  N.  Y. 
Westervelt,  William,  Oberlln,  O. 
Weston.  Henry  C,  North  Bennington,  Vt. 
Wetheroy,  Charles,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Wetmore,  W.  W.,  Wataga,  111. 
Wheeler,  Crosby  H.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Eastern 

Turkey. 
Wheeler,  Frederick,  Hoyleton,  111. 
Wheeler,  John  E  ,  West  Medford,  Mass. 
Wheeler,  Joseph,  Albion,  Out. 
Wheeler.  Orville  G.,  South  Hero,  Vt. 
Wheelock,  Edwin,  Cambridge,  Vt. 
Wheelock,  Rufus  A.  (N.  Y.) 
Wheelwright,  John  B.,  South  Paris,  Me. 
Whipple,  George,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
White,  George  H.,  Chester,  lo. 
White,  Isaac  C,  Newmarket,  N.  H. 
Wliite,  James  S.,  Marshall,  Mich. 
White,  John  W.,  Boonsboro',  lo. 
Whitet  Lorenzo  J.,  iiipon,  Wis. 
White,  Lyman,  Pembroke,  N.  H. 
White,  Orin  W.,  Rockport,  O. 
White,  Orlando  H.,  New  Uaven,  Ct. 
White.  Samuel  J.,  Walton,  N.  Y. 
Whitehead,  M.  8  .  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
Whitehlll,  John,  West  Attleborough,  Masa. 
Whiting,  Edward  P.,  Duraut,  lo. 
Whiting,  Lyman,  Janesville,  Wis. 


List  of  Congregational  Ministers. 
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Whlunan,  Alpbonw  L.,  T1»rton,  R.  I. 
Whllmiui,  Jacob,  Carnwulll),  N.  B. 
Whiuii«n,Juhnrt..  Lyndon,  Vt. 
'^Vhltmore.  Alftvd  K.,  Wlltsmburc,  lo. 

Whitney!  nenry'u.,"Bei(Hl.  wi«. 
WhILney.  Jui'l  F,,  A.  R.O.  7.  U..,MicTOKaia. 
Wnttney.  Jo«id.  Newton  Cintn,  Ifun. 
Whlloo.  Junioa  U.,  Lynn,  Hu>. 
Whiuemur?,  Wllllunt  U..  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Wbln)«>-  nii.i-).-.  n, ■"-  •■- 

Wbluli 

Whiulneyl 


WIlMD,  l*rtn,  CynthUn*.  Ind. 
VrHioD,  Lewli,  I%t«nburg,  Ind. 
Wllwn,S.B„A.U.A..Pnnidmce,JaivM 
Wilson.  Thomu,  eiouiihloti,  Ush. 
WIneh,  C^eb  U.,  Oorli.ih,  Vi, 
Wlnchuter,  Wsrren  W.  Bridport,  Vu 
Wlud»r,  JuhD  H.,  Gmftun.  Uua. 
WlndHr,  John  W.,  Heouuqua,  lo. 
WlDdior.  Wlllliun,  Syumora.  111. 
WInu,  C.  UiurlH  Jlirlford.  Cl. 


Wleht.  D»nlfl,  NMIck,  Uui. 
Wircoi.  Aaher  H..  WsXerly,  R,  t. 

WIlFO).  Pbilo  B,,  Bluablll,  He. 

Wild,  Ai«l  W.,  Gresntbofo',  VV. 

Wild.  Daniel,  Kalrfleld.  Vt. 

Wild,  Edward  P.,  North  Oraftabury.  Vt. 

WUdar,  Hyman  A„  A,  B.  O.  F.  U.,  SoiM 

Mrlia. 
Wilder,  -r.  C.  Charlotte,  Vl. 
Wilder.  Mui«iH.,\VHtUerldeD,Ct. 
WlUe.,  Henry.  Montreal.  QaB. 
WillUtiHn.  KeoJ,  Fairfield,  lo. 
Wlllard,  Andrew  .1.,  Burllnaloo.  Vt 
Wlllard,  H<.-nry,  Plalnvlew.  ktnn. 
Wlllard.  Jamei  L.,  Wealvllla,  Ol. 
Wlllard.  John,  Derby,  Ct. 
Wlllvd,  Swnuel  O.,  Colcbe>U>r.  Ct. 
WlUeoT,  a.  Buckiitbam,  Jeriey  Olty,  S.  J. 
Wllkwi,  WllUam  H^,  B«adlni[.  Uau. 
Wllley,  Antttn.  KonhOeld.  sillnn. 
WlUey,  Charlsa,  Bwuiry,  N.  H. 
Wllley,  liaac,  Pembroke,  N.  1 


i,Oal. 

tmiiamft.  Aaron,  ?4oriDTiiie,  Cal. 
Wllllami,  Benjamin  H.,  NelaoD.  N.  T. 
Willfuna.  Charlei  Q.,  BoMod.  Ma«. 
Willlama,  Edwin  E.,  Elyrla,  N,  Y. 
%(^lllsnii,  Edwin  M.,  Faribanlt,  Minn. 
WlltUma,  Edwin  S.,  Olyndn,  lUnn. 
Wnilam*.  B.  F.,  Cbfcago,  III. 
Wllllan*.  Fruicla.  Chaplin,  CI. 
Wllllanii.  Fran  el  i  F.,  Lacon,  til. 
Willlama,  Prancla  W..  BoaUn,  U«a. 
Wllllami,  Frederlek  W.,  Blaok  Rock,  OU 
IVII  llama,  Oeorgs,  Oraaa  l.ake,  Ulob. 
Wllllamt.  Uearge  W.,  BeTl*r,llo. 
WlllUma,  Horace  U.,  AUnonI,  Ulch 


.  HQgh  B.,  PlalnBeld,  M.  Y. 

Will  am. 

,  laaac.  Now  Orlean.,  La. 

Will  am. 

,John,  WeetBanROr,  Pa. 

Wltlanu 

,  John  K.,  Wen  Uulland,  Vt. 

,JohnU.,  Waupun,  Wl.. 

Willi™' 

,  John  P.,  MInenrllle,  O. 

Willlama 

,  L.  8..  Qlenwood.  To. 

Willlama 

,  Uark,  A.  B.C.  F.M.,  Korlh  Chfno. 

,  Uu.cL'y  H..  Ponland,  Ue. 

Wll  ISt 

,  Nathan  W.,  ProTldenoe,  R,  I. 

,  Rkbard  J..  Apple  R\.er.  Wla. 

,  R.  G.,  Ca.tl,.t;S,  Vt. 

Wl    am. 

Wl    am. 

,  Stephen,  Ctareddon.Vt. 

,Tboma.,  FroTideDo4.R.I. 
William  tfbeffleld.l^.B. 

Wi    ^l 

Vn    am. 

,  William  D.,Deerfield,N.-f. 

Wl    am. 

,  Wolcoit  B.,  Charlotlo,  Mich. 

Wl    .ton 

I,  M.  L.,Oale.bur){,  IIL 

W1I>,N 

i?i"f^-,fi!,-    „., 

Wllla,  John  T.,  Lo.  iniel..,  Cal. 
WllHD,  KdwlQ  P.,  Watertawn,  Mub 
WIlaoB,  Oowen  C,  Wlndur,  Ct. 
WllHD,  John  Q.,  Dover,  Uaa.. 
WUtOD,  Lett  B„  Oraaahoppar  Filla,  San. 


Wlnilow,  Horace,  WilUmnntlc,  Ct. 
Wln.nr,  Richard,  A.  B.  0.  F.  U.,  ] 

Western 

Indbi. 

Wlalet,  Alphoot  lliddleBeW,  Ct. 
Wlren.  Aadrew,  New  Sweden.  He. 

WLwall,  Lnther,  Windham,  Ue. 

Maaa. 

Witter,  Deiler.  South  Newbury.  0. 

Wolcotl,  John  M.,  Chertilre,  Ct. 

Wolcotl,  Bamnel,  Cleveland,  O. 

Wolcott,  W.  e.,  Wadham'a  HliU,  N. 

Y. 

Wood,  Abel  B..'K<.komo,  Ind. 

Wood.  Charle.  W.,  Campello,  UaM. 

Wood,  Franklin  P^  Acton,  Uaaa. 
Wood,  Qeorge  I.,  Ellington,  Cl. 
Wood  Hora!e,Qll.«mrN.b. 

Wood,  John,  Br.nlf<>rd,Ont. 

Wood,  John,  Wellealey,  KaH. 

Wood.  Will  0.,  Wenh«n,  UaM. 

^oaiifHiage,    Jonathan    B.,    Anbi 
W^'ury,  Frank  P..  HockforJ.EI. 

Woodbary,  Sam  gel,  Kallek.  Uaaa. 

Woodbary,  Web.lor,  Bkowhegan,  M 

•■ 

.- ,     wry  E.,  Tongano-le,  E 

Woodhull,  John  A.,  New  PrntoD,  Ol 
Woodhult,  Klcbard.  Bangor,  Mo. 
Woodman,  J  U..  Chlco.  Oal. 
WoodmanHC,  Wll  1 1  an 


?oh*^"k"" 

"iif 

Worrell.  Baidamin  P..  Bloomlnidala,  IIU 

Wright,  A.  A.,  BtTPn,  Ky. 
Wrldht,  Abltl  It.,  Portland,  Me. 
Wright,  Albert  0„  K«w  Uibon,  Wl». 
Wright.  Ohanncey  I>.,  ATOoa,  la. 
Wright,  C.  E.,  ITorwalk,  O. 
Witghl,  Bphralm  U..  Beat  Dampton.  Um*. 
Wr)gh^  G»org«  F.,  Andow,  Uaaa. 
Wrlght.J..  Tabor,  lo. 
Wright,  John  E.  M.,  Upton,  Uaaa. 
Wright,  Bamnet  O..  BDrllnglon,  Kan. 
Wright,  WalUr  E.  C.  PblladalpfaU,  Pa. 
Wright,  William  B.,  Boaton.  Ifaaa. 
Wrtght,  William  B.,  Oliuteabiiry,  Ct. 
Wyckoff,  Alfon.o  O.,  Chabanae,  111. 
WyckofT,  Jame.  D.,  jta.aillle.  III. 
Wyekoir.  J.  L.  R.,  Woodbury,  Ct. 
Wyllo,  A.  MrElroy,  New  York  City. 
Yeoman.,  Nathaniel  T.,  Brl.lol,  If.  Y. 
Young,  Albert  A.,  Sharon,  Wla. 
Yontig.  John  K..  Hupklntoo.  N.  B. 
Young,  Bamacl,  North  Hammond.  S.  T. 
Younea,    Chrlatopher,   Upper   AiquabOfoa, 

ZabrUkla,  TnnOM  S.,  eaybnak,  01. 
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THE  NATIONAL  AND  STATE  ORGANIZATIONS  OF  THE 

CHURCHES. 


THR  NATIOlSrAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCHES  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  —  Organised  Norember  17, 1871.  Delegates  are  sent  by  the  churches 
io  their  respective  local  Conferences  (one  delegate  for  each  ten  churches  and  mi^or  fraetioQ 
tbereoO'  «id  by  the  chnrches  In  their  respective  State  organizations  (one  delegate  from 
earh,  and  one  for  each  ten  thousand  comma  nicants  and  mi^or  fraction  thereof).  The  Na- 
tional Benevolent  Societies  and  the  Theological  Seminaries  are  also  represented  by  honor- 
sry  delegates  (one  eaeh). 

Oficer$ :  Rev.  Aionzo  H.  Qoint,  D.D.,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Secretary;  Rev.  WilllAm  H. 
Moore,  Berlin,  Conn.,  R^lstrar;  Hon.  Charles  G.  Hammond,  Chicago,  111.,  Treasurer;  Dea, 
Samuel  Holmes,  Montclalr,  N.  J.,  Auditor. 

ProviMional  Committee,  ~  Rev.  Henry  M.  Storrs,  d.d..  New  Tork,N.  Y.  (Chairman) ;  Hon. 
E.  W.  Blatchford,  Chicago,  111. ;  Rev.  l4«s.  Israel  W.  Andrews,  D.D.,  Marietta,  O. ;  Hon.  John 
B.  Page,  Rutland,  Vt.;  Dea.  Ksra  Famsworth,  Boston,  Msss.;  Hon.  Samuel  Merrill,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa;  Rev.  Israel  E.  Dwlnell,  D.D.,  Sacramento,  Cal. ;  and,  ex  officiiSt  the  Secretary, 
Registrar,  and  Treasurer. 

A  Special  CommUteei  *'oa  application,  to  investigate  the  merits  of  such  special  objects  and 
institutions  as  are  generally  to  be  presented  to  the  churches  for  aid,  and  give  the  churches 
tiie  advantage  of  their  Judgment  on  their  merits  and  importance,"— Rev.  Edward  S.  At- 
wood,  Salem,  Mass. ;  Rev.  William  W.  Patton,  o.o.,  Chicago,  111. ;  Rev.  Richard  B.  Thurston, 
Stamford,  0>nn.;  Rev.  Levi  H.  Cobb,  Springfield,  Vt.;  Hon.  Henry  P.  Haven, New  London, 
Conn.;  Hon.  Charles  G.  Hammond,  C7hlcago>  III.;  and  Hon.  W.  H. Currier,  uf  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Stated  Meeting*,  —  every  third  year  fh>m  1871.  Special  meetings  to  be  called  upon  the 
request  of  any  five  State  organixatfons  of  churches. 


Ai^bama:  5eeGE0BGiA. 

Oaliforhia,  General  Association  op.  —  Organized  October,  1837. 

Ofioere :  Rev.  James  H.  Warren,  San  Francisco,  Registrar  and  Treasurer ;  Rev.  William 
C.  Pond,  San  Francisco,  Statistical  Secretary ;  (Rev.  E.  S.  Lacey,  Seminary  Park,  Moderator; 
Rev.  H.  E.  Jewett,  Redwood,  Scribe;  Rev.  John  Kimball,  San  Francisco,  Assistant  Scribe.)* 

Seetion  of  1873:  Santa  Cruz,  Wednesday,  October  8,  at  10  o*clock,  a.m. 

Colorado  Conferrnce  of  Conoreoational  Churches.  —  Organized  March  16, 1868. 

OJicert :  D^^a.  C.  H.  Sweetst'r, .Clerk. 

Session  o/1873:  Boulder,  "  last  Wednesday  in  October." 

Co>NECTicuT,  Geneb AL  ASSOCIATION  OF.  —  Organized  May  18, 1709. 

Oficeri!  Rev.  William  H.  Moore,  Borlln,  Registrar  and  Treasurer;  (Rev.  Amos  Chese< 
brough,  Vernon,  Moderator ;  Rev.  Leavitt  H.  Hallock,  Berlin,  Scribe;  Rev.  Josiah  G.  Kit- 
tredge.  Glastonbury,  Assistant  Scribe.) 

Session  o/1873 :  Talcottville,  Tuesday,  June  17,  at  11  o'clock,  a.m. 

,  General  Conference  of.— Organized  November  12, 1867. 

Oncers t  Rev.  William  H.  Moore,  Berlin,  Registrar  and  Statistical  Secretary;  Rev.  J. 
Wi^kliffe  Beach,  Windsor  Locks,  Annalist  of  the  Churches.  (Edward  W.  Hutch,  m.  D., 
West  Meriden,  Moderator;  Rev.  Nathaniel  II.  Eggloston,  Enfield,  Scribe  ;  John  N.  Bartlett, 
New  Britain,  Assistant  Scribe;  Wells  Southworth,  New  Haven,  Auditor;  Rev.  William  L. 
Gage,  Hartford,  Chairman  of  Standing  Committee.) 

Session  of  1873 :  time  and  place  to  be  decided  by  Standing  Committee ;  probably  in  No- 
vember, and  at  Middletown. 

Dakota,  the  Conoreoational  Association  of.  — Organized  in  1871. 

Oficers!  E.  P.  Wilcox,  Moderator;  Rev.  Stewart  Sheldon,  Vermilion,  Clerk;  Rev.  J.  A, 
Palmer,  Rev.  Stewart  Sheldon,  Rev.  Joseph  Ward,  0)mmittee  on  Home  Missions. 

Sessions :  Spring  .and  Autumn,  at  the  call  of  the  officers.  Next  session,  Spring  of  1873, 
with  Rev.  A.  L.  Kii^gs,  Bantee  Agency,  Neb. 

•  N^mc*  in  parenthesis  are  thoss  of  olBcen  of  the  sessions  of  1872  only.  Ail  other*  are  thoss  of  persons 
boldlag  office  for  a  term  of  years. 
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DmslCTOFCoLDHBtA:  la  ITe*  Jebiet  ConnBiRCi. 

I.  Alabama.  AKD  TEMHiBisa:  Tai  Ocntsal  Bodth  ConrsMBiicc.  — Orfulud 


Ofictrt  <  lt«T.  BtIdh  O.  Tide,  ChuunoogB,  Tenn., 
liDta,  Qi..  Recurdtng  Secreury ;  Ret.  Hwir;  B.  B«ir 
rclu;  1  WUllAm  UorfDrd,  ChxtUDooKH,  Tana.,  Trauanr. 

Suriono/ISTS:  TiUidBpi,  ills.,  "  •«oad  Wsdn«id>y  of  Octolwr." 

tLtiHOia,  OEIiEBALAaaOciATiaKQF.— OrcanlHd  Jonall,  lS4t. 

Ofleerli  Rev.  Uirlln  E.  WhIiileHy,  Alun,  RrgliteT  and  Coirapondlne  BeeratuT. 
(BrulDtN.  Bilei,  Sprln^nEld,  Uodcntori  Prof.  WllUuii  Coffin,  BittHs,  Scribe;  Kn.Han- 
TT  H.  Tapper,  OdIkfId.  AiiltUnt  Ssrlbe.) 

Saitoa  qT  1873 :  Ulsln,  "  roarth  Wedaeidif  Id  Uv."  »  Tl  o'clock,  T.K. 

IHDIABA,  aEREHAL  ABSOCIATtaS  Of  THI  COaSBMATfOTIAl.  OaOmOSEI  AHD  UtHUmi 

m.— Orgsniicd  Uaroh  13,  1§M. 

OJICfl-Ii    Hat.  Kuhialal  A.  Hyds,  loiUnapoll),  B«er<Ury.    (Bar.  Joiaph  L.  Banaalt, 
Indlaoapolli,  Hodnnitar;  ObarlaaO.  Oakg;,  Tarta  Hanta.  Sin-ihe.) 
Marion  of  1973:  BlUian,  Thundar,  May  Ilk,  at  It  o'eloak,  p.m. 

lOvA,  Oenebal  Amociattob  of.— OrpmliedNoT.S.lSM. 

Ogtcerii  ItaT.  Joahaa  M.  Oiambarlalo,  Grlnoall,  Btglalar.  (Hon.  Samnel  Uenill,  Daa 
UoIdu,  Uoderator;  Oev.  Jobn  Todd,  Tabor,  Bcribe;  Bar.  Oharlei  F.  Barntim,  BIdi>n,Al- 
■lltant  Borlbe.) 

$u«(on  0/ ISTS :  Baillnpoa,  "fintW*daaadar>ftarUi<i  fourth  WadQMdaroC  Uafinjaoa 
t,  at  I(  o'clock,  r.u. 

—  Onnnlced  Aagaat,  lUS. 

Naodaaba,  Pamauaat  Clark ;  Rai.  Richard  Cordlar, 
Chaaler,  Lawreooa,  Traaanrer.  (Rf f.  Patar  MeVICW, 


KBlTTtioET,  The  State  Aimciatior  of  OoRitTlAli  Ohdiobbb  abs  Hihbteu  t*.— 
Stnlon  of  1878 :  Ifo  ripart. 

LODIstA:(A  AND  MiiBiBsiFFi:    ToB  BoiTFH ' Wbbtbbb  Oonfebehcb.— Orgaoliad  9B  JaBB- 

•ry, 1870. 

Offieert  lint  yrar  i  R«v.  Joiapfa  A.  Korager,  Raw  Orlaana,  Uodarator ;  Bar.  UrmD  W. 
Raet,  Hew  Orleana,  CorraipondlnK  S»cra[«ry;  Kav.  SMphaii  W.  Ko(an,  Kaw  Ibarlk,  Saib* 

aad  Slatlitlcil  ^iectaury. 
StMono/mZ:  No  rtport. 

IfAilH,  Qerebai.  ConFEsENCE  OF.— OrKanliod  Jaanar7 10,  IBM. 

Oflarti  Bnuch  W.  Woodbor;,  Beibol,  lIodarMur;  Rar.  Darld  OaitBiid,BMiwt,  Oi>n«- 
apondlng  BMretary ;  Des.  Slnatbaa  F,  Durao,  Bangor,  ReeoTdlng  Boeraury  ud  OhalroiB 
of  Comnilties  or  Pnbllcailan.  (Den.  Joiapb  8.  Whealwrlght,  Bangor,  Traacanr;  Di& 
WllUam  B.  Daonett,  Buigar,  Andltor.) 

Stlllm  of  1873:  Oorham,  Tnetday,  Jana  H,  at B  oMIoA,  A.  ■. 

Mabti^bd:  vt  Kbt  jEsni  CoBnuuiici. 

UAaiACBDBETTB,     QenEBAI.    AMOCIATIOB    OF    THE  OOBOKIGATIONAI.    CBITSCBKB  Ot.~    1 

Organized  Jans  29,  ie03,  at  amInllUrlal  bodji  tnolodlng  ilao 

Juna  16. 18d§,  by  anion  of  the  AbioOiaiiob  aodQEiraBAL  Comferbnce  (nrhisti  w 

ganlied  BeptemberlS,  18W). 

Ofiaeri '    liar,  Alonio  H.  Qalal,  D.D.,  ITaw  Badford,  BenWiry ;  Rtr.  Juna*  P.  KlaiM 
Haydenvllle,  HeelitrKr;  Ceorga  S.  Olarka,  JarailM  Plain,  TruMurrr.    (Rcr,  J 
Taokai,  Chloopw.  Uoderator;  Rev.  Amoa  H.  CoolUga,  IiakaaUr,  AinlsUDl  BeglnFar.] 

«(«rf<Bn/1873:NaUck,"lhtrdTnead«rof  Jnna,"-' — -  ■    -- 
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VlCHUMM,  QCMEBAL  AssociATiaH  OF.— OrgMilud  OllobcT  lli  1B49. 

Ofieart,  Rev.  Plillu  R.  Hard,  EUod  Utpldi,  ^ettgur;  uid  Treunnr.  (Rn.JtMaW. 
Hough,  JackKD.lfodsHWr;  Her.  Emsrra-.Obadaock,  Colon Cni^.S^rllw:  Rvv.BlnicouO. 
AUu,  PonUu,  Auliunt  BarilH.) 

StMttmofKn:  Lanilng,  "third  WedDHda^lD  l[>r,"  ■tTlo'flock,  P.M. 
UnmBsOTA,  Oehih*!.  Cosoreoatiosai.  CoirrcRiNCE  or.— OrgHnliad  October  23,  ISM. 

Qlflecn  I  RcT.  Henr/  A.  StltiuoD.  UlaDeapolla,  Keeordlag  eccroUiT  ixd  Trcuunr;  Rer. 
RIclurd  Hsil,  SI.  Fsn],  :^tiit1>tlc>I  BacnUry.  [Rer.  Sldnvy  Biirte>u,  Zmnbrotn,  Uodenlor; 
Rer.  J.  Asgaatui  Tovl?,  ."^onbSald,  Snlb« ;  Kav.  Borau  Bunuleid.  UlnneapolU,  Auiatwit 

SettioKof  1873:  81.  Panl, '' woDad  Thandsr  of  Oclobar,"  BtT  o'clock,  PJI. 
UiMiMim:    Sa  LODiaiAHA. 
IfiSMmi.  QcKEHAi.  Vo^atizaATimiAi.  OOMTKBINCB  OF.— OrgMlutd  October  IT,  IMS. 

Offictn,  RcT.  CharloB  0.  Hurmb,  Brookflold,  BeoraUr;  ud  Treuurer.  (Rav.  Jamea 
CmlakabBDka,  Wcbawr  Oram,  Uodermtor;  Rav.  Qeorge  O-.  Perkim,  Hsmllton,  Aenltuat 
SecraUr;.} 

St»timtofliT3:  WebitarGran*,  Wadiia»d»r,0<wber  16,  at  71  o'clock,  ».M. 

Mebkabia,  Conosegatiosal  Amooiatio!)  or.  —  Oiianlied  AagailS,  IBiT. 

Offlcm.  —  Rirf.  Jamei  B.  CbaH,  Jr.,Fr«nont,  BUUd  Clerk  and  Treuurer. 

S8«tomi^l8T3:    I'mbAbly-'aaoondThnndAJiDJlino,"  at  3  o'clock,  r.H, 
Kiv  Hahpbhihe,  Oesebai.  AnociATioR  or.  —  Organlied  June  3,  ISOB. 

OiUtrn  Bav.  Franklin  D.  Afar,  Oonoord,  Beoraiary;  Rei.  Hearjr  A.  Baiaa.  PUUflald, 
StailiUesl  Secretary  snd  Treaaurer,  (Rot.  8.  liBroy  Blaka,  Concord,  Hoderator;  Rn. 
Albert  B.Pfmbody,  Blratbam,  Bcrlbaj  Rar.  William  U.  Oarr,  BaniiUad,  Aaalatut  dciiba.} 

Sutlua  0/  1S73 :    Laconla,  ■•  Taaiday  aflat  [ha  aaooad  dsbbaih  of  dopiembar."  . 

Kit  Jemei,  Oehehai.  ABaociATiOR  or,— Organliad  Jnnn  3.18*9. 

OSIceri:  Ueu.  Samntl  Ho1m»,  Uonlelalr,  Moderaloc;  Rev,  Wnltcr  R.O.  Wrlghl,  Phil*, 
ddphla,  Pa.,  Becreiary :  Rev.  Qeorge  B.  Baoon,  Orange,  Treasurer, 

SatioK  ay  1378:    Uontclalr,  TueadAf,Oa>o1>arSS,  at  Tio'e]t»k,  P.  a. 
New  Tobe,  Oexehal  Ahiociatioii  or.— OrfantiadUay  £1,1831. 

Offlarii  Rev.  Ed irsrd  Taylor,  Blngbamton,  Beoretacr;  Rev.  Dn-lghl  W.  Marah,  Onego, 
SUUallcal  Secretary;  Kev.  Auguatua  F.  Beard,  Byracnie,  Treaeuter,  (Kbv.  Li  wight  W, 
klarih,  OwcKO,  Uoderator;  Rav.  Frederick  B.Allen,  Caaaodalgua,  Rer.  Qeurga  R.Uerrlll, 
kedlna,  Berlben;  and  Rer.  John  C.  Taylor,  Pann  Van,  Aiililant  Bcriba  ) 

StitioH  of  18;3 ;  Biu  idway  Taheniaat*,  Kaw  Vork,  Tuaiday,Octuljer  21,  at  3  o'clock,  p.m. 
NORTB  CAmoUsA.  —  No  organliatlon. 


Ohio,  CosaKE<iATHHAi.CoE.rEaEBc«  or.  — OrganlwdJunea,  18S2 

Off'ttrt :  Rri.  A,  Huilngi  ROK,  SprlDgSald,  Regliler,  SlatliUca'l  Aec 

reiary.andTreaanrer. 

(Rev.  E.  B.  F.>lrfle)d.  ».d.,  UaniBeld,  Moderator;  Dea.  S.  U.  Uuicbkb 

.1,  Columbua,  Sorib.i 

Sation  of  1ST3 :    Kut  Cleveland,  "aaoond  Tueaday  of  June,"  at  1  o 

■clocii,p.M. 

OaEoan,  Cokdreoationai.  Auooiatior  or.— Organlied  131S.  (?) 

OJUitr,,  Hev-  W.  K.  Bulcber,  Albany,  Rogl.lrar.    (H«.  Obed  Dick' 

taion,  Salem,  Uodera. 

lor;  Rav.  W.  U.  Batcher.  Albany,  Clerk.) 

Stnbm  of  1873 :    Dallua,  -'third  Tburaday  In  June,"  at »  o'clock,  A 

M. 

ni.rti.; 

fAMiA.— A.  B.  Roaa, 

Boekdale,  Reiner.    Annmil  MMtag  on  the  aacond  TaeMUy  In  Ft; 

bruaiy;  Simlanintal, 
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IV.  Toe  Wklsh  Cokoreoatioital  Assoctatioii  op  Western  PEimsTLTAinA.— 
IU>v.  E.  W.  Jones,  Johnstown,  Modemtor;  Rev.  H.  B.  Thomas,  rituburg,  8ciibe;  Sviiii 
Davles.  Pltt«barg,  Treasurer.  — 5e«»ioiM  0/1878:  Pittsburg  and  .Birmingham,  time  to  b« 
denignat^M)  by  those  churches. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  ehnrches  are  connected  with  New  York,  Ohio,  and  New 
Jersey. 

Rhode  Island,  Oongreg ation al  Conference.  —  Organized  May  3,  1809. 

Officers!  Rev.  Thomas  Laurie,  d.d.,  Providence,  Btated  Secretary;  G.  L.  Cbiflln,  Provi- 
dence, Treasurer.  (Rev.  James  Q.  Vose,  Providence,  Moderator;  Rev.  Calvin  R.  Fltta 
BlatersvlUe,  Scribe;  R.  F.  Latimer,  Westerly,  Assistant  Scribe.) 

Seision  of  1873 :    Bristol,  Tuesday,  June  9  (10  ?),  at  10  o'clock,  a.m. 

SocTH  Carolina.  —  No  organization. 
Tennessee:  Su  Oeoeqia. 

Texas,  Congrfgational  Association  of.  — Orgsnized  December  4. 1871. 

Officers  t  liov.  Aaron  Rowe,  Corpus  Christl,  Moderator;  Rev.  David  Peebles,  Victoria, 
Scribe, 

Sesvion  of  1873 :    2io  report. 

Vermont,  General  Convention  of  Congregational  Ministers  and  Chcrches  in.— 

Organized  June  21, 1706. 

Officers  I  Rev.  Joseph  Chandler,  West  Brattleboro*,  Register ;  Rev.  Joseph  Torrey,  East 
Hardwick,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Rev.  William  S.  Hazen,  Northfidd,  Secretary  of  Sab- 
bath Schools.  (Rev.  AUlace  Walker,  D.O.,  Wallingford,  Moderator;  Rev.  Perriu  B.  Flsk, 
Lyiidonville,  Scribe;  Rev.  Edward  P.  Wild,  Craftsbury,  AsMstant  Scribe.) 

Session  of  1873 :    Middlebury,  *'  third  Tuesday  la  June,''  at  10  o'clock,  A.M. 

Vihginia:  in  New  Jersey  Confere.<cce. 
Washington  Territory.  —  No  organization. 

We(»t  Viroinia.  — No  organization. 

J* 

Wisconsin.— The  churches  are  in  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  Conven- 
tion of  Wisconsin.- Organized  October—,  1840. 

Offers  t    Hcv.  Henry  C.  Hitchcock,  Kenosha.  Slated  Clerk  and  Treasurer;  Rev.  Enoa  J. 
Montague,  Fort  Atkinson,  Permanent  and  Statistical  Clerk.    (Rev.  Lyman  Whiting,  O.D., 
JanesviHe.Mmlorator;  Rev.  Horatio  M.  Ca*e,  Allen's  Grove,  Temporary  Clerk.) 
Session  of  1873 :    £au  Claire,  Thursday,  October  2,  at  —  o'clock. 

Wtoming.  — No  organization. 

Ontario  and  Qdebeo,  Congregational  Union  of.  — Organized  1858. 

Officers  I    Rev.  G.  Cornish,  Montreal,  Chairman ;  R«»v.  Edward  Ebbs,  OtUwa,  Secretary; 
Rev.  B.  Barker,  Fergus,  Ont.,  Statistical  Secretary. 

Session  of  18:3:    Brantford,  Ont.,  Wednesday,  June  4,  at  7^  o'clock,  p.m. 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  Congregational  Union  of.— Organized  1847. 

Officers :    Rev.  S.  G.  Dodd,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  Chairman;  James  Woodrow,  St.  John,  N.  B., 
Secretary-Treasurer ;  Rev.  R.  K.  Black,  Milton,  N.  8.,  Missionary  Secretary. 

Sestion  of  1873 :    Yarmonih,  N.  8.,  in  July. 


MEETINGS  IN  1873,  IN  ORDER  OF  DATE. 

T<ou)i>lana,  January. 

Pvnnttylvania,  Western,  Tuesday,  February  11, 

Indiana,  Elkhart,  Thursday,  May  15,  at  74  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Michigan,  I.ansing,  W«>dnesday,  May  21,  at  7|    "         <* 

Illinois,  Elgin.  Wednesday,  Mi^  28,  at  7^    "         «* 

Iowa,  Burlington,  Wednesday,  June  4,  at  7i     "         " 

Ontario  and  Qaebeo,  Brantford,  Ont ,  Wednesday,  June  4,  at  7|     '*         " 
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Rhode  bland,  Briatol,                 Tueiday,  Jane  10,  at  10  o'clock,  a.m. 

Ohio,  Baat  Olereland,    Tuesday,  Jane  10,  at  7         **       p.  u. 

KaniM,  Lawrence,            Wedneaday,  Jane  11,  at  7i   "         " 

Nebraika,  (?)  Thursday,  June  12,  at  8        "         " 

Oooneetlcat,  Association,  Taleottyille,  Tuesday,  Jane  17,  at  11        "     a.m. 

VermoDt,  Middlebary,          Tuesday,  June  17,  at  10        "         " 

Massachosetts,  Natlck,                  Tuesday,  Juno  17,  at  4          "      P.  m. 

Oregon,  Dalles,                   Thursday,  June  19,  at  0       '*      A.  M. 

Htine,  Oorham,               Tuesday,  June  24,  at  0          **         " 

Nova  Scotia,  etc.,  Tarmouth,                            July 

New  Hampshire,  Laoonia,               Tuesday,  September  10,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m. 

PeonsylTania,  Welsh,  September,  day  not  decided. 

Wlscoiuin,  Bau  Claire.           Thursday,  October  2,  at  74  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Texas,  ( ?  )  Thursday,  October  2. 

Oeiifomia,  SanU  Cruz,           Wednesday,  October  8,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m. 

^wrjfla,  Talladega,  Ala.,    Wednesday,  October  8, 

•tlnneeota,  St.  Paul,                Thursday,  October  9,  at  7  o'clock,  P.  M.' 

^^wouri,  Webster  Groves,  Wednesday,  October  15,  at  "4  ♦•         " 

^^"^  Tork,  N«w  York,            Tucsd.iy,  October  21,  nt  3         " 

^•'^  Jersey,  Montclalr,              Tnesdfty,  October  2S,  at  74       •* 

^^or»<jo^  Boulder,                Wudue»day,  October  29, 

^^noecticnt.  Conference,  Not  fixed ;  probably  at  Middlotown,  in  November. 

j?***^'^.  No  report. 

*«Qtuckr^.  No  report. 


U  (I 


-^'Ar rONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES,  RECOMMENDED 

BY  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL. 


[.    A3<»^*r  BICA5  Board  of  Commiebionkrs  fob  Foreign  Mishionb.— Orgonlzed  in  1810. 
CoTT^^UHp(m(ling  Secretaries  t  Rev.  Selah  B.  Treat,  and  Rev.  iV.  George  Clark,  d.d. 
Tr^^-^^rert  Langdon  8.  Ward,  — all  at  Congregational  House,  Boston,  Mass. 
j[>if<*'*<^^  Secretaries: 

l^a^"*^^,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  —  Rev.  WllUara  Warren,  d.d.,  Oorham,  Me. 
■^J.J^^'^achusetts,  Connecticut,  and  |lhode  Island, —  Vacant. 

^c"^^    York  City  and  the  Middle  States,  including  Ohio,  — Rev.  Charles  P.  Bush,  d.  d., 
^\\'\*^  ^oufte,  Xew  York  City. 

^^cTVjfgan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Io\ra,Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,— 
^^<'  Simon  J.  Humphrey,  107  Fifth  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

fTi^r  the  work  in  nominally  Christian  lands,  —  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson,  16  Congregational 
^o^*c»  Boston,  Mass. 

%f omen's  Hoard  (auxiliary  to  above):  Mrs.  George  (iould.  Secretary;  Miss  Abbie  B. 
£^liil(I,  Home  Secretary ^  1  Congregational  House,  Boston,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Homer  Bartlett,  *25 
^ttXlboro  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  Treasurer. 

ll.    American  Congregational  Union.  — Organized  in  1853: 

Corresponding  Secretaries  ••  Rev.  Ray  Palmer,  d.d.,  09  Bible  House,  New  York  City ;  and 
fi0V.  Christopher  Cushing,  d.d.,  20  Congregational  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

Treasurer  .-  N.  A.  Calkins,  69  Bible  House,  New  York  City. 

n  I.    American  Home  Missionary  Society.  —  Organized  in  182G : 

Secretaries  for  Correspondence:  Rev,  David  B.Coe,  d.d..  Rev.  Alexander  H.  Clapp,  d.d., 
and  Kev.  Henry  M.  Storrs,  d.d.,  —  all  at  Bible  House,  Now  York  City. 
Treasurer :    William  Henry  Smith,  Bible  House,  Now  York  City. 
Secretaries  of  Auxiliaries : 

Maine,— Rev.  Stephen  Thurston,  d.d.,  Searsport. 
New  Hampshire,— Rev.  William  Clark,  d.d.,  Amherst. 
Vermont,—  Rev.  Charles  3.  Smith,  Montpelier. 

SECOND  SERIES.  —  VOU  V,      NO.    I,  I4 


21  o  National  Societies.  (Jan.  1873. 

MaMAohoMtU,—  Rer.  Henry  B.  Hooker,  JiJi,^  22  Oongregatioiutl  Home,  Boeion. 

Rhode  IelaDd,->Rev.  Constontlne  Blodgeit,  Ji.'D,^  Pawtaoket. 

Oonneotient,—  Rev.  William  H.  Moore,  Berlin. 

New  York.—  Bey.  John  0.  Holbrook,  i^.'D,,  Byraente. 

Ohio,—  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Monroe,  Mt.  Vernon. 

SuperinterulenU  i 

Rev.  Nathaniel  A.  Hyde,  Indianapolia,  fnd. 

Rev.  Joseph  E.  Roy,  d.d.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Rev.  MarUn  K.  WhitUeaey,  Alton,  HI. 

Rev.  Edwin  B.  Tamer,  Hannibal,  Mo., 

Rev.  Woloott  B.  Williams,  Charlotte,  Mioh. 

Rev.  Leroy  Warren,  Pentwater,  Mich. 

Rev.  Franklin  B.  Doe,  Bipon,  Wis. 

Rev.  Ephraim  Adams,  Dacorah,  Iowa. 

Rev.  Joseph  W.  Pickett,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Rev.  Richard  Hall,  St.  Patd,  Minn. 

Rev.  Sylvester  D.  Storrs,  Qnindaro,  Kan. 

Rev.  Orville  W.  Merrill,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Rev.  Javes  H.  Warren,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 

rv.   Amseioah  Mimiokart  Amooiation.  — Organised  in  1846. 

Correipanding  Secretaries  .•  Rev.  George  Whipple,  and  Rev.  Michael  B.  Stiieby,  D.D., 
W  Reade  Street,  New  York  City. 

Field  Secretary  t  Rev.  B.  M.  Cravath,  SO  Reade  Street,  New  York  City. 

Secretary  of  Indian  Mi»$iont  <  Rev.  Edward  P.  Smith. 

DiMtrict  SecretariCM  t  Rev.  Charles  L.  Woodworth,  21  Congregational  Honse,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Oen.  Charles  H.  Howard, Chicago,  111.;  and  Rev.  Oastavns  D.  Pike,  New  York  City. 

V.  COKGRiOATiONAii  PcBLiBHiiro  SociXTT. — Organized  in  1882. 
Secretaries  t  Rev.  Asa  Bullard,  and  Rev.  William  Barrows,  d.d. 
Treasurer!  Moses  H.  Sargent,  —  all  at  Congregational  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

VI.  For  UINISTRRIAL  EDUCATIO  N I 

1.    Amebxcav  Boucatioh  Sooictt.  —  Organised  in  1815. 
€k}rresponding  Secretary  i  Rev.  Increase  N.  Tarboz,  d.d. 
Treasurer/  James  M.  Oordon,  — both  at  IftOomhill,  Boston,  Mass. 

2.     SOCIKTT    FOR    THE  PEOMOTIOK   OF   COLLEGIATE    AND   THEOLOGICAL    BDOOATION.  — 

Organised  in  1848. 

Corresponding  Secretary  t  Rev.  Horatio  Q.  Bntterfleld,  d.d.,  02  Bible  House,  New  York 
City. 

Treasurers  Samuel  Holmes,  255  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City. 

8.    The  Westerk  kDOOATioir  Societt.— Organised  in  1804. 
Secretary!  Rev.  Moaes  Smith,  48  Hamilton  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
Treasurer  I  Lyman  Baird,  90  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARIES. 

The  Seminaries  at  Bangor.  Me.,  Andover,  Mass.,  New  Haven,  Ct.,  Hartford,  Ct.,  Oberlln, 
O.,  Chicago,  III.,  and  Oakland,  Cal.,  are  represented  In  the  National  Council.  Full  lists  of 
Faculty  and  Students,  with  statements  of  terms,  vacations,  etc.,  appear  annually  in  our  April 
number. 
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JOHN  BULKLEY  PERRY. 

It    is    manifestly  the    special  function  of   the  Christian 
preacher  to  unfold  the  doctrines  concerning  the  nature  and 
character  of  God.    The  atheistic  and  pantheistic  tendencies 
of  the  times  demand  that  he  shall  make  known  Gpd  in  crea- 
tion ;  while  the  yearnings  of  the  human   soul  call  for  the 
doctrine  of  God  in  Redemption.    To  apprehend  these  points, 
in  which  all  the  great  questions  of  theology  are  involved,  two 
books  for  instruction  are  given,  —  Nature,  and  the  Revealed 
Word.    The  Scriptures  may  well  be  termed  the  great  History 
of  Redemption.    They  are  the  unfolding  of  the  genealogy, 
the  antecedents,  the  coming,  and  the   great  work  of  Christ. 
The  genealogies  of  Matthew  and  Luke  may  be  said  to  cover 
one  great  aim  of  the  Old  Testament.     We  understand  from 
these  why  the  book  of  Ruth  has  been  given  ;  why  Rahab,  the 
harlot,  occupies  her  place  in  the  sacred  story  ;  why  the  lives  of 
prophets,  judges,  and  kings  are  written  with  such  precision. 
They  are  the  family  record,  —  the  lineage  of  Christ,  the  Son 
of  Joseph,  traced  back  to  "  Adam  who  was  the  son  of  God." 
They  begin  with  the  assumption  of  the  Divine  existence. 

Pantheists,  atheists,  and  deists,  as  a  matter  of  course,  reject 
the  inspired  teachings.  The  preacher  of  the  word  certainly 
should  be  able  to  refute  their  objections  ;  and  there  is  no 
better  lesson-book  outside  the  Bible,  than  the  earth  covered 
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with  the  tracings  of  God's  finger.  The  preacher  should  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  word  of  God,  and  also  a  stu- 
dent of  his  works.  The  one  book  is  naturally  interpreted  by 
the  other,  —  yet  what  do  we  see  !  As  a  rule,  these  studies  have 
not  been  followed  out  in  harmony.  Scientists  have  studied 
the  works  of  God,  and  theologians  the  word  of  GoA  There 
have  been  Christian  scientists,  and  there  have  been  sceptical 
scientists  ;  and  when  some  theory  like  that  of  Darwin  has 
sprung  into  being,  the  attitude  of  the  church  has  been  one  of 
passivity,  saying,  "  Let  the  scientists  fight  it  out  and  set- 
tle it."  We  must  confess  the  clergy  were  a  long  time 
silent  after  Darwin  spoke ;  and  the  first  responses  were, 
"  If  this  theory  is  the  true  one,  we  have  only  to  change  our 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures."  We  have  learned  that  the 
Bible  does  not  pretend  to  teach  science  or  philosophy,  geog- 
raphy or  an  universal  history.  In  view  of  so  many  and 
varied  attacks  on  the  Bible,  would  it  not,  to  say  the  least, 
be  more  manly  for  the  preacher  of  God's  word  to.  become' 
in  a  special  manner  a  student  of  his  works  ?  Ought  not  the 
Christian  preacher  to  act  in  the  progressive  movements  of 
scientific  research,  rather  than  be  found  on  the  diefensive  ?  — 
found  wanting  at  the  very  time  when  a  word  might  keep 
back  a  flood  of  error! 

But  how  shall  this  defect  be  overcome?  Must  not  the 
remedy  be  applied  to  our  system  of  theological  instruction  ? 
We  have  professors  to  expound  the  doctrines  of  the  in- 
spired word ;  why  may  we  not,  in  addition,  have  professors 
who  shall  make  known  the  latest  and  accumulated  results 
arrived  at  by  scientific  investigators,  so  that  each  student 
shall  be  a  theologist  in  the  broadest  sense,  —  a  student  of 
the  word  and  works  of  God, 

But  one  theological  school  has  met  this  demand.  We  would 
not  forget  that  at  Yale  and  Princeton  there  are  more  or  less 
scientific  lectures  given,  in  connection  with  the  respective  col- 
leges ;  yet  the  fact  remains,  the  only  endowed  professorship 
of  science  in  our  theological  schools  is  that  of  Oberlin.  One 
person  only  has  occupied  that  chair.  We  refer  to  Professor 
Perry,  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  We  look  upon  him  as  a 
scientist  and  preacher. 
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John  Bulldey  Perry  was  born  in  Richmond,  Berkshire 
County,  Mass.,  December  12,  1825.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Daniel,  and  g^ndson  of  the  Rev.  David  Perry,  who  was  pastor 
of  the  church  in  the  same  town  about  fifty  years.  His  mother 
was  Catharine,  youngest  daughter  of  William  Aylesworth,  of 
Canaan,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.  Both  families  are  of  English 
descent 

When  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  six  years  of  age,  his 
father  removed  with  his  family  to  Burlington,  VL,  which  place 
became  thenceforth  his  home.  He  fitted  for  college  in  the 
old  Burlington  Academy.  In  1843  ^^  entered  the  University 
of  Vermont,  from  which  institution  he  was  graduated  in  1847. 
In  September  of  the  same  year,  after  the  indulgence  of  a  Chris- 
tian hope  long  cherished,  he  united  with  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Burlington.  He  soon  after  visited  the  Southern 
States  on  account  of  ill  health,  brought  on  by  hard  study  and 
the  severity  of  the  dimate.  He  remained  in  that  section  of  the 
country  some  three  years,  teaching  ten  months  in  Garlandville, 
Miss.,  but  devoting  the  time  especially  to  the  improvement  of 
his  education.  He  entered  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in 
1850.  In  April,  1853,  he  received  approbation  to  preach  from 
the  Andover  Association,  and  was  graduated  the  following 
September.  He  continued  to  reside  there  for  some  months, 
preaching  as  opportunity  offered,  and  engaging  in  further 
studies  as  a  resident  licentiate.  In  1854  he  became  the  stated 
supply  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Sandlake,  N.  Y.,  re- 
maining there  some  seven  months,  but  declining  the  call  of  the 
church  to  become  their  pastor.  He  then  spent  a  few  months 
as  stated  supply  in  Hinesburg,  Vt.  Having  given  up  a  long 
contemplated  visit  to  Europe,  he  decided  to  accept  a  call 
from  the  Congregational  Church  in  Swanton,  Vt.  He  was 
ordained  and  installed  December  12,  1855,  as  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  in  that  place,  over  which  church 
he  remained  eleven  years.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  great 
conflict,  he  spent  some  time  in  the  army  ;  first  as  a  delegate  in 
the  service  of  the  Christian  Commission,  and  afterwards  as 
chaplain  of  the  20th  Vermont  Regiment  He  was  present  at 
the  taking  of  Petersburg,  and  also  at  the  surrender  of  General 
Lee  at  Appomattox.    At  the  close  of  a  successful  pastorate  in 
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Swanton,  he  supplied  the  church  in  Wilmington,  Vt,  for  one 
year,  but  declined  the  call  to  their  pastorate  extended  by  the 
church. 

In  June  of  1867,  having  a  desire  to  continue  his  studies,  he 
came  to  Boston,  occupying  different  pulpits  until  the  next 
autumn.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1867,  he  received, 
through  Prof.  Agassiz,  an  invitation  to  a  position  in  the 
Museum  of  .Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard  College,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  is  the  director.  Having  accepted  the  invi- 
tation, he  took  charge,  under  Pro£  Agassiz,  of  the  department 
of  paleontology.  During  the  year  1871,  he  accepted  his 
appointment  as  Professor  of  Science  and  Theology  in  Oberlin 
College,  Ohio,  devoting  five  months  to  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fessorship, still  holding  his  position  with  Prof.  Agassiz,  and 
giving  the  rest  of  the  year  to  the  duties  growing  out  of  his 
connection  with  the  Museum. 

Mr.  Perry  was  joined  in  marriage  to  Lucretia  Leavenworth 
Willson  (only  daughter  of  Hon.  Francis  and  of  Mrs.  R.  L.* 
Willson),  of  Hinesburg,  Vt,  March  5,  1856.     Mrs.  Perry  died 
March  28,  1857,  leaving  ^  ^^^  infant  son,  who  is  yet  living, 
—  Francis  Willson  Perry. 

He  married  as  his  second  wife,  Mrs.  Sophia  Harmon 
Wright,  at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  May  27,  1867.  This  wife,  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Ezekiel  and  of  Mrs.  Sophia  Smith 
Harmon,  of  Clarkson,  N.  Y.,  survives  him. 

These  brief  historical  data  can  be  closed  with  no  better  words 
than  those  lately  penned  by  himself  in  his  diary. 

"The  foregoing  meagre  summary  indicates  that  I  have  lived  a  very 
quiet  uneventful  life,  as  that  of  a  student,  be  it  of  nature  or  of  books, 
usually  is.  What  I  have  sumed  at  has  been  a  simple,  faithful  discharge  of 
duty,  wherever  I  have  happened  to  be.  The  little  I  have  done  has  been 
in  a  silent,  unobtrusive  way,  and  without  ostentation.  Thus,  as  I  fain 
would  believe,  seeds  of  truth  have  been  sown  in  many  hearts,  and  gentle 
influences  constantly  infused  into  the  lives  of  those  in  whose  society  I  have 
moved,  which,  as  we  may  well  trust,  have  been  silently  working  as  good 
elements  for  the  elevation  of  my  fellows,  and  so  to  the  glory  of  God." 

From  his  youth  one  strong  purpose  marked  his  every 
endeavor.  Page  after  page  of  his  diary  and  his  letters  to 
friends  reveals  this  fact.    Whatever  he  undertook  he  did  well 
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He  worked  well,  and  in  what  little  time  he  gave  to  relaxation,  he 
played  well.  He  was,  in  college,  alike  champion  of  the  ball- 
ground  and  of  the  subtler  metaphysics.  In  reality,  he  exercised 
with  vigor  that  he  might  study  the  more ;  and,  as  might  be 
expected  with  such  a  propensity,  he  robbed  the  play-ground 
that  he  might  be  at  his  work,  and  he  never  outgrew  this 
habit. 

His  great  reticence  led  him  to  remain  much  by  himsel£ 
"  Many  persons,"  writes  a  classmate  and  life-long  friend,^ 
*'  associated  with  him  in  the  same  class  in  college  and  seminary, 
and  in  ministerial  life,  rather  knew  of  him  than  knew  him, 
and  hence  judged  him  to  be  very  different  from  what  he  really 
was.  His  way  of  looking  at  many  subjects  was  peculiar,  and 
his  views  and  feelings  were  sometimes  not  only  misunderstood, 
but  construed  as  he  never  intended  they  should  be,  and  so 
as  to  represent  him  to  be  a  very  different  man  from  what  he 
really  was." 

But  beneath  all  this  reticence  beat  a  warm,  genial  heart, 
proving  him  then,  as  ever  since,  a  friend  wherever  friendship 
was  needed. 

The  vigor  of  his  youth  and  the  impulses  of  his  soul,  as  well 
as  his  favorite  studies,  declared  him  to  be  actuated  by  an  un- 
flinching devotion  to  the  one  purpose  of  serving  God. 

From  his  diary,  written  during  his  stay  in  the  South,  when 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  we  take  these  words  :  — 

"  The  oftener  I  think  of  it,  the  more  important  does  it  seem  to  me  to 
devote  my  whole  energies,  small  as  they  are,  to  the  accomplishment  of 
that  great  end.  And  yet  I  reflect  so  seldom,  or  else  am  drawn  away  so 
much  by  my  earthly  nature,  that  I  am  constantly  losing  sight  of  what  I 
am  led  to  believe  to  be  the  true,  and  the  only  end,  of  my  being,  —  to 
glorify  God,  and  to  prepare  to  enjoy  Him  for  evermore  in  Heaven." 

Upon  the  closing  day  of  his  college  life,  August  4,  1847,  he 
wrote :  — 

"  I  have  got  a  great  work  to  do  before  I  shall  feel  prepared  to  perform 
my  part  in  life.  Have  I  not  been  very  slack  in  my  duty,  and  thoughtless 
in  respect  to  my  own  eternal  welfare,  and  that  of  others  ?  I  have  worked 
hard,  but  not  so  hard  as  I  should  have  done.  O  that  I  may  live  the  rest 
of  my  life  with  more  particular  reference  to  the  great  end  of  my  being !  " 

*  The  Rev.  Clark  E.  Ferrin,  of  Hincsburg,  Vt, 
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Upon  his  twenty-third  birthday  he  made  this  record  :  — 

^  My  past  life  seems  but  a  dream,  it  has  fled  so  rapidly.  So  much  of 
my  stay  upon  earth  is  gone,  and  how  litde  have  I  accomplished !  Am  I 
living  as  I  ought  ?  Ought  I  not  to  be  more  fixed  in  purpose  ?  Ought  I 
not,  during  the  coming  year,  to  strive  with  more  determined  aims  ?  Shall 
I  not  seek  to  live  more  for  Christ  and  less  for  self?" 

Such  was  the  early  purpose  of  the  young  student  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Ferrin  says  of  his  collegiate  life :  "  He  was  known  as  a  very 
sedate  and  studious  man,  with  very  little  that  was  boyish  about 
him.  His  standing,  as  a  scholar,  was  good,  and  his  deportment 
always  correct  His  more  intimate  associates  were  the  Christian 
men  of  the  college." 

His  tendencies  were  towards  metaphysics,  which  branch  of 
study  doubtless  had  much  to  do  in  forming  his  style  of  thought 
and  language,  as  more  fully  developed  afterwards.  During  the 
last  two  years  of  his  college  course,  he  was  especially  interested 
in  the  subject  of  geology. 

But  a  thousand  men  may  have  a  purpose,  while  only  one  of 
the  number  can  carry  it  out  System  is  required.  One  may 
be  ambitious,  yet  never  realize  his  desires.  Mr.  Perry  sys- 
tematically pursued  his  purpose.  As  an  example  of  his  method 
we  may  find  in  his  diary  the  plan  to  which  he  adhered  the  year 
after  leaving  college,  while  at  the  South :  — 

From  five  to  five  three  quarters  a,  m.,  study  of  Scripture,  re- 
flection, and  devotion. 
From  five  three  quarters  to  six  and  a  half  a.  m.,  German.    . 
From  eight  to  ten  a.  m..  Natural  Sciences. 
From  ten  to  ten  and  a  half  a,  m.,  French. 
From  ten  and  a  half  to  eleven  and  a  half  a.  m.,  Greek. 
From  eleven  and  a  half  a.  Bf.  to  twelve  m.,  Latin. 
From  two  to  three  p.  m..  History,  Politics,  etc. 
From  three  to  four  p.  m.,  English  poetry. 
From  four  to  five  p.  m.,  German. 
From  five  to  six  p.  m.,  Philosophy. 
From  nine  to  nine  and  a  half  p.  m.,  Bible,  devotions,  etc. 

A  system,  thorough  as  the  above,  he  carried  out  through  life, 
in  everything  which  he  undertook.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed 
that  he  never  began  or  ended  the  day's  duties  except  with 
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devotions.  As  expressed  in  his  diary,  he  habituated  himself  to 
write  out  some  of  his  thoughts  in  each  department  of  study. 
But  he  says  :  — 

"  My  devotional  exercises  are  those  I  would  least  neglect  They  pi  t 
me  in  a  happy  tone  of  mind  for  other  inquiries.  But  it  is  not  on  grounds 
of  expediency  alone  that  I  would  devote  a  portion  of  time  to  his  worship. 
I  would  hope  that  I  am  influenced,  though  it  be  in  a  small  degree,  by  love. 
I  would  hope  that  I  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  honoring  and  glorifying  Him 
not  in  hope  of  a  reward.*' 

No  sooner  had  he  penned  the  above  comments  (among  oth- 
ers) upon  his  plan  for  the  day,  than  he  cast  his  thoughts  upon 
the  future.  In  that  diary,  written  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  he 
says :  "  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  any  profes- 
sion until  I  am  about  thirty  years  old."  It  is  certainly  a  fact 
of  note  that  he  was  ordained  and  installed  for  his  gpreat  work 
upon  his  thirtieth  birthday.  He  says,  "  If  I  should  live  thus 
long,  I  would  spend  the  time  until  then  in  preparing  myself  for 
the  full  performance  of  the  duties  of  life."  This  he  did.  "  I 
would  then  devote  myself  entirely  to  the  good  of  my  fellows 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ;  and  then  ...  I  would  withdraw 
from  the  public,  and  endeavor  to  become  better  prepared  for 
death.  Of  course  one  should  be  prepared  for  death  at  all  times, 
yet  it  seems  peculiarly  flatting  to  spend  the  close  of  one's  life  in 
closer  communion  with  one's  Maker."  No  heavenly  messenger, 
perhaps,  dictated  the  lines,  but  there  is  another  strange  coinci- 
dence. Fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  active  work.  Call  the  bal- 
ance of  the  two  numbers  seventeen !  and  he  fulfilled  that  wislu 
He  died  with  the  harness  on.  He  might  possibly  have  spent 
his  last  days  in  a  closer  communion,  but  when  the  call  came  he 
was  ready.  The  wish  he  expressed  in  his  twenty-fourth  year 
was  fulfilled  almost  to  the  letter. 

We  have  spoken  of  his  system  in  carrying  out  his  purpose ; 
now  what  was  this  great  idea  ?  We  pass  back  again  to  his 
diary  written  on  his  twenty-third  birthday.     He  writes  :  — 

"  If  my  life  is  spared,  I  trust  I  may  some  day  be  able  to  reconcile  the 
sciences  with  each'  other,  and  especially  with  religion.  I  am  beginning  to 
look  upon  that  as  the  great  work  of  my  life.  It  is  more  than  has  yet  been 
fairly  accomplished,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  more  than  I  can  hope  to  do 
satis£u:torily.    I  would  direct  all  my  efforts  to  the  unfolding  of  my  own 
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powers,  so  as  to  be  able  to  understand  the  Scriptures,  and  be  able  to 
justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  I  have  for  a  long  time  felt  in  this  way ; 
and  O  !  that  I  may  have  strength  to  accomplish  it,  if  it  will  tend  at  all  to 
the  advancement  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom." 

Theology  and  science ;  the  Scriptures  and  nature ;  the  in- 
spired revelation  and  the  direct  work  of  God !  The  two  can 
never  conflict ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed  theologians  were  once 
afraid  of  scientists  !  and  scientists  were  bitter  in  return.  Emi- 
nent Christians  have  been  eminent  scientists,  but  in  the  grand 
harmony  of  religion  and  science  few  have  been  interested. 
Newton  and  Hugh  Miller,  types  of  a  large  class,  looked  deeply 
into  the  truths  of  nature,  but  it  remained  for  others  to  unfold 
the  relations  existing  between  the  facts  of  science  and  those 
given  in  the  written  word.  In  such  a  work  Prof.  Perry  bore 
a  prominent  part.  With  a  faith  undaunted  he  took  up  the 
problem.  He  held  most  tenaciously  to  the  Scriptures,  and  all 
the  great  Evangelical  doctrines.  It  may  also  be  as  truly  said, 
he  honored  the  works  of  God,  inasmuch  as  they  revealed  to  him 
the  excellences  of  the  Divine  nature.  As  a  friend  ^  says,  "  If  he 
exalted  the  works,  putting  them  and  the  word  of  God  nearer 
side  by  side  than  other  men  had  done,  it  was  because  he  had 
studied  the  works  more  than  other  men,  thought  upon  them 
more,  and  saw  more  of  God  in  them.  He  believed  that  the  two, 
as  revelations  of  God  and  from  God,  supplemented  each  the 
other,  never  opposed  or  denied  each  other.  He  hesitated  to 
interpret  jiature  so  that  it  would  seem  to  deny  what  he  believed 
was  taught  in  the  Bible.  So,  too,  he  hesitated  to  interpret 
the  Bible  so  that  it  would  deny  what  he  believed  to  be  taught 
in  nature.  This  position  certainly  made  Mr.  Perry  a  devout 
student  of  the  word  of  God,  and  not  only  an  enthusiastic  but 
also  a  devout  student  of  the  works  of  God!* 

This  idea  of  his  youth  he  carried  out.  All  through  his 
ministry  he  recreated  where  he  might  find  the  most  of  nature. 
The  first  place  of  his  ministry,  Swanton,  Vt,  was  washed  by 
the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain.  Always  faithful  to  his  people, 
he  yet  found  time  to  explore  most  fully  the  geologic  forma- 
tions of  the  region. 

In  the  year  i860,  the  celebrated  geologist.  Prof  Jules  Mar- 

*  Rev.  Mr.  Ferria 
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cou,  came  over  to  this  country  from  Zurich,  Switzerland.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  he  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Berrand,  of 
Prague,  Austria,  requesting  him  to  inquire  concerning  the 
geologic  formation  of  Vermont ;  for,  said  Mr.  Berrand,  the 
State  report  is  not  accurate.  The  report  had  said  that  the 
eastern  and  western  shores  of  Lake  Champlain  were  composed 
of  the  same  strata.  The  views  of  Mr.  Berrand  agreed  with 
those  of  the  late  Dr.  Emmons,  of  New  York,  namely,  that  the 
rocks  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake  are  Taconic,  while 
those  of  the  western  shore  are  Silurian. 

While  engaged  in  his  researches  in  the  town  of  Georgia, 

Vt,  Prof.  Marcou  was  met  by  a  farmer,  who  suggested  that  the 

Rev.  Mr.  Perry,  of  Swanton,  some  ten  miles  distant,  was  well 

acquainted  with  the  strata  of  the  whole  region.     No  further 

introduction  was  needed.     Prof.  Marcou  at  once  sought  his 

acquaintance,  and  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  him  fully 

settled  upon  the  same  theory  as  that  of  Mr.  Berrand.     No 

amount  of  persuasion  could  turn  the  inflexible  parson  from  the 

idea,  although  at  that  time  he  stood  almost  alone  in  his  belief, 

no  geologist  in  this  country  supporting  him.     The  admiration 

of  Prof  Marcou  (now  a  resident  of  Cambridge)  was  enlisted 

J^cause  of  such  original  and  fearless  research,  and  this  friend- 

^Wp,  so  strongly  cemented  by  a  common  taste,  was  perhaps 

^^  great  turning-point  in  Mr.  Perry's  future.     His  was  then  a 

comparatively  common  knowledge,  yet,  by  arduous  exertions, 

^  five  years  he  was  fitted  to  take  the  highest  position  in  the 

country  as  a  paleontologist. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  pastor,  he  assumed  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  town  schools.     It  was  no  uncommon  occur- 
rence for  him  to  examine  a  class  in  reading  or  grammar,  while 
the  handle  of  his  hammer  protruded  from  the  satchel  sus- 
pended at  his  side.     A  few  in  the  parish  thought  their  pas- 
tor should  be  engaged   in  something  better  than  "cracking 
rocks "  ;    but  he  kept  on  "  cracking,"  and  they  filled  up  the 
chinks   of  their  walls  with  the  pieces  he  had  thrown  aside. 
He  was  building  something  better,  even,  than  stone-walls.     He 
traversed  every  meadow  and  field  and  forest.     He  was,  in  this 
manner,  working  out  the  great  purpose  of  his  youth  and  riper 
manhood,  and  time  has  justified  his  course. 
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He  exemplified  his  idea ;  he  was  both  preacher  and  scien- 
tist ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  him  in  either  distinct  capa- 
city. His  mind  was  truly  metaphysical.  He  was  subtle  in 
argument,  but  clear  and  decisive  in  stating  his  points.  He 
never  spared  an  opponent  of  what  he  termed  the  truth.  He 
never  spoke  as  a  partisan  defender,  even  on  religious  themes, 
but  always  as  a  defender  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
truth.  He  elaborated  every  point,  allowing  no  hearer  to  take 
anything  for  g^nted,  and  hardly  allowing  him  to  receive  an 
unexplained  suggestion.  This  may  have  been  regarded  as  his 
chief  fault  Some  might  have  said  he  explained  too  much. 
But  this  characteristic,  if  a  fault  in  his  preaching,  was  a 
crowning  excellence  in  his  demonstrations  of  science. 

Men  have  thought  more  in  theology  than  in  science  ;  hence, 
while  the  preacher,  as  a  teacher  of  religion,  is  to  address  his 
congregation  as  learners,*  there  are  yet  certain  ideas  they  have 
thought  out,  which  he  need  not  explain.  But  where  a  thou- 
sand are  somewhat  conversant  with  theology,  not  more  than 
one  has  investigated  the  laws  of  nature ;  therefore,  from  the 
very  structure  of  his  mind,  and  from  his  conviction  of  the  needs 
of  his  audiences,  he  was  more  brilliant  in  the  discussions 
of  science  than  of  theology. 

During  all  his  ministry  he  gave  occasional  lectures  on  his 
favorite  themes.    These  were  repeated  in  neighboring  towns, 

•         

as  Brattleboro'  and  Bennington,  Vermont;  North  Adams,  Mass.; 
and,  later,  in  Mount  Vernon  Church,  Boston.  His  lectures 
in  WUmington,  during  his  residence  there,  created  such 
an  enthusiasm  as  is  seldom  seen  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  both 
church  and  Sabbath-school  gjrew  rapidly.  Through  his  labors, 
seconded  by  those  of  an  efficient  superintendent,  the  Sabbath- 
school  increased  in  numbers  from  forty  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  in  one  year's  time. 

In  the  "  Congregational  Quarterly  "  of  April,  1870,  Mr.  Perry 
discussed  "Sundry  Objections  to  Geology"  with  the  hand  and 
brain  of  a  master.  In  a  foot-note  he  suggested  a  want  greatly 
felt  in  our  theological  seminaries,  viz.  A  distinct  department 
having  for  its  aim  the  relation  of  the  sciences  to  the  Bible.  So 
pervaded  with  piety  and  rich  with  learning  was  the  whole  article, 
and  so  manifest  was  the  suggested  demand,  that,  in  a  few  months. 
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in  answer  to  repeated  solicitations,  he  was  duly  appointed  a  pro- 
fessor of  such  a  department,  in  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary. 
At  last  the  dream  of  his  youth  was  fulfilled  ;  and  at  his  death 
lie  stood  alone  in  a  sphere  destined  to  widen  with  the  years. 

So  clear  was  his  conception  of  his  duties  at  the  Museum,  in 
Cambridge,  that  Prof.  Agassiz  says  he  should  have  regarded  it 
an  intrusion,  had  he  asked  him  what  his  labors  were.  Five 
years  only  he  had  labored  there ;  but  so  long  as  the  museum 
stands,  so  long  will  his  work  be  carried  on  as  himself  had 
planned  it  He  had  classified  the  fossils  of  the  ancient  geologic 
formations ;  and  had  nearly  completed  a  classification  of  the 
fossils  of  the  Tertiary  period.  He  had  published  several  im- 
portant treatises  in  pamphlet  form,  besides  contributing  a  large 
number  of  articles  to  various  magazines  and  papers. 

Various  suggestions  have  been  made,  relative  to  the  preser- 
vation of  his  writings  in  some  permanent  form.  As  an  incen- 
tive to  such  a  result.  Prof  Agassiz  has  given  the  following 
order  in  which  his  collected  writings  should  be  arranged. 

1.  Theological  Geology. 

2.  Tertiaries. 

3.  The  Lake  Champlain  Series. 

4.  Massachusetts  Geology. 

5.  Glacial  Phenomena. 

6.  Paleozoic  Corals. 

7.  Foliated  Rocks. 

8.  Change  of  Level  of  Continents. 

Whether  or  not  such  a  disposition  of  his  writings  shall  ever 
be  made,  the  above  table  gives  us  an  insight  into  what  have 
been  his  active  labors. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  brief  season  Mr. 
Perry  spent  in  Boston,  at  the  close  of  his  last  pastorate.  In 
December  of  1867,  the  eighteenth  day,  a  company  of  naturalists, 
familiarly  known  as  the  "  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History," 
were  convened  at  their  rooms.  Among  the  number  was  Profl 
Agassiz.  A  stranger  to  him,  and  to  the  large  majority,  read  a 
paper,  entitled  "  Queries  on  the  Red  Sandstone  of  Vermont" 
As  the  reader  advanced  in  bis  theory,  Prof  Agassiz  inquired 
his  name.  It  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Perry  of  Vermont  At  the 
close  of  the  article  the  Professor  arose,  and  spoke  of  his  interest 
both  in  the  theme  and  the  essayist     He  said  he  had,  from 
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time  to  time,  heard  geologists  discuss  this  same  topic,  "  but 
now,"  said  he,  "  I  know  who  furnished  them  with  the  materials 
which  they  used."  At  the  close  of  the  proceedings  he  invited 
Mr.  Perry  to  come  to  the  museum  at  a  certain  date  ;  and  then 
and  there  offered  him  the  place,  which  he,  having  accepted, 
held  until  his  death.  The  mutual  interest  of  the  two  in  the 
studies  of  science  was  only  equalled  by  their  mutual  friendship. 

"  The  only  fault  I  have  ever  seen  in  him,"  says  the  g^eat 
naturalist,  "  was  his  propensity  to  overwork.  I  sent  him  South 
thinking  the  excursion  would  give  him  recreation,  but  he  worked 
the  more  ;  and  when  his  call  came  to  accept  a  professorship 
in  Oberlin,  I  said,  Go!  it  will  be  a  means  of  rest.  But  the 
recreation  brought  only  a  larger  amount  of  labor." 

The  resolutions  passed  by  the  Oberlin  Faculty,  and  the  letters 
of  President  Fairchild  and  Professor  Mead,  disclose  his  great 
success  there.     Professor  Mead  says :  — 

"  Professor  Perry  was  very  successful  in  exciting  in  the  stu- 
dents a  deep  interest  in  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences.  His 
lectures  were  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  very  able ;  and  -his 
own  enthusiasm  for  his  favorite  department  produced  its  nat- 
ural effect  in  stirring  up  a  like  enthusiasm  in  his  pupils.  The 
best  opportunity  which  he  had  to  show  his  scientific  attainments 
was  at  the  Theological  Institute  at  the  close  of  the  summer 
term.  He  had  been  invited  to  discuss  the  subject  of  Darwiii- 
ianism.  A  large  audience  of  clergymen  and  others  had  gath- 
ered, from  interest  both  in  the  subject  and  in  the  speaker.  For 
more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  he  held  the  undivided  attention 
of  his  audience  to  a  carefully  stated  presentation  of  the  whole 
matter,  in  which  he  so  thoroughly  grasped  and  handled  the 
subject  as  to  elicit  from  all  expressions  of  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion. Rev.  Dr.  Gulliver,  President  of  Knox  College,  was  our 
guest,  and  on  returning  home  remarked, '  That  was  a  wonderful 
discussion  of  the  subject* " 

Says  the  same  authority,  "  Professor  Perry  was  more  than 
a  scientific  man,  —  he  was  one  of  the  most  earnest  of  Chris- 
tians. It  was  a  matter  of  common  remark  that  science  to  him 
was  religion  itself.  All  nature  was  bathed  in  the  light  ot 
Divine  love,  and  he  had  none  of  the  difficulties  which  so  many 
scientific  men  have,  of  looking  through  nature  up  to  nature's 
God.    Rather,  he  did  not  need  to  look  through  nature ;  God  in 
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Christ  was  present  to  his  thoughts  in  nature.  He  walked 
with  God."  Thus  from  every  source  we  gather  the  same  fact, 
—  he  was  carrying  out  the  one  great  purpose  of  his  youth,  a 
purpose  which  developed  with  his  advancing  years. 

But  his  was  not  a  narrow  mind.  .While  in  the  seminary  at 
Andover,  under  the  encouragement  of  the  late  Prof  Bela  B. 
Edwards,  he  studied  several  Semitic  languages,  and  such  was 
his  proficiency,  in  the  venerated  professor's  estimation,  that  for 
a  time  he  continued  his  studies  in  this  direction  with  a  view 
to  a  professorship  in  Hebrew  or  Oriental  literature.  Soon, 
however,  he  gave  up  the  idea,  and  bent  every  endeavor  to  his 
preparation  for  his  chosen  work,  the  ministry.  He  was  con- 
versant with  twelve  languages.  "  I  have  hardly  known  which 
to  admire  most,"  says  Prof  Agassiz,  "  his  thorough  xmderstand- 
ing  of  his  profession,  or  his  broad  culture.  He  seemed  at  home 
in  every  department  of  literature." 

He  was  a  sharp  critic.  He  knew  no  compromise.  Faults 
of  style  and  of  grammar  were  subjected  to  a  stern  exposure. 
He  had  little  pity  when  the  writer  upon  any  subject  had  been 
led  into  any  misstatement  of  the  truth,  as  he  regarded  it.  It 
made  no  difference  who  composed  the  treatise.  He  assumed 
that  the  author  had  written  for  the  sake  of  the  truth  ;  therefore, 
when  it  was  misrepresented  the  fact  should  be  known.  Some- 
times men  were  chafed  by  his  criticisms,  but  they  knew  not  the 
man.  It  was  their  work  he  guaged,  not  themselves.  He  spoke 
ill  of  no  man. 

"  There  are  four  things,"  writes  another,  ^  "  which  impressed 
me  the  more,  the  more  I  knew  him;  these  were,  his  sincere  good- 
ness, his  intellectual  ability  and  culture,  his  great  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  science  and  religion,  and  his  remarkable  modesty." 
The  above  seems  to  us  a  clear  analysis  of  his  character. 

His  five  last  months  of  labor  were  spent  in  Oberlin.  At  the 
close  of  his  duties  there  he  visited  Dubuque,  Iowa.  With  a 
little  party  he  explored  a  cave  near  that  city,  a  place  of  inter- 
est. He  entered  it  at  six  o'clock  Saturday  evening,  intending 
to  spend  but  four  hours  in  inspection.  Advancing,  when  any 
other  position  became  impossible,  upon  his  hands  and  knees, 
he  found  new  specimens  of  a  Father's  handiwork.  The  little 
company  came  forth  at  two  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  but  not 

'  Rev.  Walter  Forsyth,  Inglewood,  IlL 
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until  the  work  of  death  was  begun  within  him.  He  preached 
twice  that  day  in  Dubuque.  The  lamp  was  burning  brightly. 
Notwithstanding  his  weakness,  from  over-exertion,  and  the 
incipient  illness  resulting  from  that  visit  to  the  cave,  he  con- 
tinued his  explorations  another  week,  when  the  Sabbath 
found  him  at  Humboldt  College,  Springvale,  Iowa.  Twice 
he  preached  before  the  College  that  day,  his  theme, "  God  in 
Creation."  The  lamp  burned  as  brightly  as  ever  ;  yet  when 
he  laid  aside  his  "  brief"  that  night,  his  work  as  a  preacher 
was  done.  The  next  Sabbath  he  was  at  his  home  in  Cam- 
bridge,— home  again,  only  to  die.  The  fever,  typhoid,  which 
had  been  upon  him  for  several  days,  had  become  more  violent. 
The  light  of  the  lamp  began  to  flicker.  In  his  sickness,  as  in 
health,  the  great  purpose  of  his  life  was  manifest.  He  was 
preacher  and  scientist  still.  He  would  examine  specimens, 
then  lay  them  one  side,  and  the  next  moment  was  in  the  place 
of  prayer.  He  urged  strongly  and  clearly  the  claims  of  the  Bible 
and  the  claims  of  Christ.  He  was  persuading  some  doubter 
to  come  to  his  Saviour.     He  was  living  his  life  over  again. 

Having  once  rested  for  a  season,  his  face  was  suddenly  lighted 
with  joy,  as  he  exclaimed,  "  Enchantingly  !  Entrancingly !  *' 
Struck  by  the  expression  of  his  face  no  less  than  by  the  spoken 
words,  Mrs.  Perry  asked,  "  What  is  so  beautiful  ? "  when  he 
replied,  "  O !  all  about  us."  He  said  afterwards  to  a  kind 
watcher,  "  You  cannot  help  me ;  the  physician  cannot ;  but 
Christ  can."  In  reply  to  the  question,  "  Is  Christ  very  near 
you  } "  he  said,  "  Most  certainly."  Upon  the  evening  before 
he  died,  he  said  to  his  wife  and  his  brother,  "  Stand  up  !  stand 
up  ! "  They  raised  him  in  the  bed,  when,  with  hands  extended, 
he  slowly  and  reverently  pronounced  the  benediction.  These 
were  his  last  spoken  words.  May  that  benediction  rest  upon 
all  who  knew  him !  Upon  a  cloudless  morning,  October  3, 
1872,  he  sweetly  fell  asleep.    The  lamp  had  ceased  to  bum. 

He  was  a  faithful  minister ;  he  was  an  honored  scientist ; 

but  he  will  always  be  remembered  as  an  expounder  of  the 

relations  between  the  two,  —  an  interpreter  of  the  word  and 

works  of  God. 

David  O.  Mears. 

Cambridge.,  Mass, 
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A  BELIEF  IN  THE  ENDLESS  PUNISHMENT  OF  THE 
WICKED  AN  ESSENTIAL  PREREQUISITE  TO  THE 
ORDINATION  OF  A   MINISTER.* 

Preliminary  to  the  consideration  of  the  main  subject,  let  it 
be  observed,  — 

1.  That  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  case  of  a  man  seek- 
ing ordination  as  a  so-called  Orthodox  Congregational  minister. 
Of  course,  the  belief  in  question  would  prevent  ordination  in 
those  denominations  known  as  unevangelical ;  and  in  those 
known  as  evangelical,  other  than  our  own,  while  the  same 
principles  may  apply,  the  specific  conditions  and  customs  re- 
specting the  essentials  of  ordination  are  different.  In  most  of 
these,  the  rules  and  symbols  are  such  that  the  question  is  not 
an  open  one.  It  is  not  among  Congregationalists,  if  we  look 
merely  at  denominational  precedent  and  consistency.  And 
yet,  in  the  view  of  a  representative  Congregationalist,  —  whose 
creed  may  be  said  to  be  summed  up  in  the  maxim,  "  Prove 
all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good,"  and  who  perpetually 
subordinates  the  definition  of  forms  to  the  establishment  of 
truth,  —  almost  any  question,  even  that  respecting  the  exist- 
ence of  any  such  thing  as  Congregationalism,  may  be  an  open 
one.  Hence  the  Congregational  propriety  of  discussing  this 
question,  since  Congregationalism  <:laims  no  support  except 
from  the  truth,  and,  like  the  solar  system,  maintains  its  stabil- 
ity by  its  motion. 

2.  We  are  concerned  at  present  only  with  the  case  of  minis- 
terial ordination,  and  not  with  the  case  of  personal  salvation. 
That  this  belief  is  directly  essential  to  salvation,  will  be  main- 
tained by  few,  if  any ;  and  yet  we  can  by  no  means  say  that 
it  is  not  instrumentally  necessary  for  salvation.  A  man  in- 
structed in  the  Christian  system,  may  at  last  be  led  by  his 
belief  in  this  doctrine,  and  by  this  alone,  to  such  seriousness 
as  shall  ensure  his  repentance.  Indeed,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  doubt  whether  any  souls  can  have  such  a  conception  of  sal- 

1  An  Essay  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Alumni  of  Andover  Seminary,  June  26th, 
1872,  upon  a  topic  chosen  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 
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vation,  without  at  least  an  unconscious  acceptance  of  this  doc* 
trine  as  is  able  to  rouse  them  to  earnest  search.* 

3.  We  are  not  now  concerned  with  the  case  of  individual 
church  membership.  The  church  is  not,  primarily,  a  fraternity 
of  teachers,  but  of  learners.  As  she  properly  admits  to  her 
fold,  though  not  to  voting  or  office-bearing,  many  whose  minds 
are  immature,  and  who  have  very  faint  and  even  false  concep- 
tions of  doctrine,  provided  they  give  evidence  of  regeneration ; 
so  it  is  right  for  her  to  admit  one  whose  mind  is  in  doubt  on 
this  doctrine,  or  who,  from  some  peculiarity  of  mental  habit  or 
training,  cannot  accept  it,  but  who  has,  notwithstanding,  all 
the  marks  of  being  a  renewed  man.  Still,  it  is  clear  that  there 
are  cases  in  which,  even  to  simple  membership  in  a  church,  — 
unless  by  that  is  meant  mere  participation  in  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, which  ought  to  be  left,  in  the  main,  to  individual  responsi- 
bility, —  such  disbelief,  if  pronounced,  may  and  ought  to  be  a 
bar.  It  is  said  that  doctrinal  tests  ought  not  to  be  applied  to 
candidates  for  church  membership,  and  that  they  were  not 
applied  in  the  early  history  of  the  church.  To  which  it  may 
be  replied,  that  in  the  case,  for  example,  of  a  man  mature  in 
opinion  and  judgment,  who,  though  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  Christian,  is  well  known  to  hold  and  proclaim  heresy  in 
essential  doctrines,  and  seeks  admission  to  an  Evangelical 
church,  such  a  church  has  no  option.  The  man's  own  atti- 
tude, if  he  defends  his  heresy,  compels  the  application  of  doc- 
trinal tests.  They  are  at  once,  and  necessarily,  applied  to  him, 
both  by  those  within  and  those  without  the  church,  through 
his  act  of  seeking  admission.  Much  more  will  this  be  true  in 
the  case  of  one  who,  in  the  office  of  pastor  and  teacher,  as- 
sumes the  guidance  and  doctrinal  instruction  of  a  church. 
But  grant  that  doctrinal  tests  of  fitness  for  membership  in  the 
church  were  not  applied  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  —  though 
upon  careful  scrutiny  this  is  not  so  clear,  —  still  this  cannot 
furnish  a  reason  for  their  omission  in  all  cases  now.     Every- 

'  "  Dr.  Watts,  all  mild  and  amiable  as  he  was,  and  delighted  to  dwell  on  the 
congenial  topics,  sa3rs,  deliberately,  that  of  all  the  persons  to  whom  his  ministry  had 
been  efficacious,  ofdy  one  had  received  the  first  effectual  impressions  from  the  gentle 
and  attractive  aspects  of  religion ;  all  the  rest  from  the  awful  and  alarming  ones, — 
the  appeals  to  fear.  And  this  is  all  but  universally  the  manner  of  the  divine  pro- 
cess of  conversion."  — ^>iff  Foster^ s  Letters^  vol  ii,  p.  243  (Bohn's  Edition). 
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thing  depends  upon  the  circumstanees  in  which  the  church 
finds  itsel£  The  rules  of  admission  to  a  missionary  church 
among  the  Zulus,  will  differ  from  those  adopted  by  a  church 
in  Massachusetts.  A  knowledge  of  "  Newton's  Principia/'  and 
of  the  principles  of  photography,  could  not  have  been  required 
of  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  in  Galileo's 
time,  but  it  would  be  indispensable  now.  Society  alone,  itself 
created  and  modified  by  the  church,  in  turn  compels  the 
church  to  the  adoption  of  loftier  standards.  Christianity,  like 
science,  in  its  progress  develops  from  itself  the  conditions  of 
its  own  power,  defines  the  evidences  of  its  authority,  and 
sharpens  continually  the  demand  for  the  acceptance  of  its 
fundamental  truths.  It  is  true,  there  is  great  danger,  against 
which  perpetual  guard  must  be  maintained,  that  the  church 
will  hamper  itself  with  useless  tradition,  and  worse  than  use- 
less dogma,  and  will  wrangle  over  and  insist  upon  unimportant 
distinctions.  Still,  we  affirm,  that  as  the  wider  the  arch  of  a 
bridge  the  more  accurately  placed  and  solid  must  be  its  abut- 
ments, so  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  daily  that  the 
Christianity  which  is  to  be  broad  and  strong  enough  to  cover 
the  earth,  must  be  a  Christianity  which,  ridding  itself  of  all 
merely  human  scaffolding,  is,  in  the  requirements  of  its  funda- 
mental doctrines,  simple,  definite,  and  immovable. 

4  We  are  not  now  specially  concerned  with  the  alleged  fact 
that  doctrine,  in  the  theological  sense,  is  more  insisted  upon 
than  character  as  a  requisite  for  ordination  ;  that  men  deficient 
in  piety,  not  to  say  moral  character,  can  obtain  ordination  in 
our  churches,  if  only  they  are  intellectually  orthodox.  Of 
course,  one  can  always  say  of  a  minister  that  he  is  lacking  in 
piety,  simply  because  the  standard  with  which  he  is  measured 
is  perfect  But  the  assertion  that  religious  character  is  deemed 
by  Congregational  councils  of  less  importance  than  correct 
opinions  in  the  candidate,  may  be  flatly  denied,  without  fear  of 
a  proved  contradiction.  But  even  if  the  statement  were  true, 
it  could  not  make  the  holding  to  doctrinal  tests  in  the  exam- 
ination of  a  candidate  wrong,  any  more  than  strictness  in  the 
application  of  these  would  make  laxity  in  the  use  of  moral 
tests  right  One  defect,  if  it  exists,  cannot  condone  for  an- 
other. 

SECOND  SERIES. '—  VOL.  V.     Na  2.  l6 
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Proceeding  now  to  the  treatment  of  the  theme,  we  shall 
consider  the  belief  in  question  as  an  essential  prerequbite  for 
the  ordination  of  a  minister,  for  two  general  reasons :  first, 
because  such  a  belief  is  necessary  to  the  logical  symmetry  of 
revealed  truth ;  second,  because  it  is  indispensable  to  the 
power  of  the  preacher. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  doctrine  of  endless  punish- 
ment is  a  tenet  which  a  preacher  may  accept  or  reject,  —  very 
much  as  he  may  believe  in  or  deny  a  theory  of  the  millennium, 
—  provided  he  does  not  force  his  notions  upon  others ;  that  it 
is  a  dogma  which  has  no  place  among  the  articles  of  a  stand* 
ing  or  falling  church;  and  that,  therefore,  ordination  ought  not 
to  be  refused  by  the  churches  to  any  man  who  does  not  be- 
lieve in  it,  if  only  he  holds  with  entire  and  cordial  faith  the 
essential  articles  of  the  Evangelical  system.  This,  of  course, 
is  the  same  as  saying  that  this  doctrine  is  not,  even  for  the 
case  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  instruction  of  the 
church,  essential.  Now,  if  it  is  not  true,  it  is  not  essential, 
and  the  sooner  we  degjrade  it  from  the  position  of  a  binding 
article  of  our  faith  to  the  place  of  indifferent  notions,  the  better. 
But  if,  taking  our  stand  upon  the  assumption  of  its  untruth- 
fulness, we  find  that  other  doctrines,  respecting  which  there  is 
no  doubt,  are  either  overturned  or  obscured,  then  we  have 
good  evidence  that  our  position  is  wrong,  and  that  the  doctrine 
is  essential.  The  harmony  of  truths  is  the  highest  proof  of 
their  truthfulness. 

Let  us  look  at  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment  as  it  is 
connected  with  — 

I.  The  scriptural  doctrine  of  God's  being  and  character.  In 
one  sense,  all  religion  and  all  theology  are  contained  in  the 
question.  What  is  God  ?  For  what  we  are,  and  are  to  be,  de- 
pends at  last  upon  what  He  is,  and  what  we  conceive  Him  to 
be.  The  Scriptures,  in  their  deepest  and  latest  revelations,  — 
with  which  reason,  though  it  could  by  no  means  have  attained 
to  them  unaided,  certainly  in  its  highest  exercise,  coincides,  — 
declare  Grod  to  be  a  Father,  bearing  sway  in  a  realm  which  in  its 
future  perfected  and  blessed  coming  is  called  the  Kingdom  of 
God. .  Principles  and  laws  are  essential  to  the  conception  of 
such  a  kingdom.    But  in  the  broad  and  deep  revelation  which 
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the  New  Testament  gives,  these  laws  are  nothing  arbitrary,  or 
external  to  God  himself,  but  are  simply  the  manifestations  of 
His  own  character  in  its  immutable  essence.  The  central  attri- 
bute of  that  character  is  love,  to  which  all  other  attributes,  as 
omnipotence,  are  subordinated,  and  by  which  they  are  limited. 
To  know  God  as  Father,  —  as  the  Eternal  Love,  —  with  the 
knowledge  which  includes,  or  is  consequent  upon  submission 
to  His  will,  is,  in  the  Saviour's  own  words,  to  have  eternal  life, 

—  to  have  it  now,  and  to  have  it  forever,  with  no  limitations  of 
time.    To  be  without  that  knowledge,  — that  is,  to  be  selfish, 

—  is  to  be  in  eternal  death  ;  to  be  dead  now  and  dead  forever 
in  a  spiritual  death,  equally  limitless  in  respect  to  time.  Hence, 
it  is  apparent  to  reason  that  the  more  clearly  the  character  of 
God  as  Love  is  revealed,  the  more  pronounced  will  be  the  rep- 
resentations, on  the  one  hand,  of  the  unliniited  blessedness  of 
knowing  Him,  and,  on  the  other,  the  limitless  misery  of  not 
knowing  Him.  Therefore,  we  find  that  Christ,  the  perfect  man- 
ifestation of  the  love  of  God,  the  great  Revealer  of  the  eternal 
blessedness  of  accepting  that  love,  is  also  the  terrible  Unfolder 
of  the  endless  misery  of  resisting  that  love.  "  The  knowledge 
of  opposites  is  one,"  In  Christ,  "the  brightness  of  the  Father's 
glory,"  —  these  two  opposites  stand  forth  in  blazing  light,  each 
having  precisely  the  same  relation  to  the  eternity  of  God,  so 
fax  as  duration  is  concerned.  The  more  clearly,  therefore,  a 
preacher  declares  the  love  of  God  as  Christ  declared  it,  the 
more  clearly  —  whether  conscious  of  it  or  not  —  will  he  unfold 
the  consequences  of  neglecting  that  love ;  and  neither  reason 
nor  revelation,  from  the  stand-point  of  the  divine  character,  can 
give  him  the  slightest  warrant  to  limit  the  duration  of  those 
consequences  in  one  case  rather  than  in  the  other.  Benevo- 
lence is  blessedness  ;  selfishness  is  misery  :  and  both,  whether 
considered  now,  or  endless  ages  hence.  God  is  eternal  love, 
and  to  have  that  love  is  to  have  the  eternal  blessedness.  But 
love  is  not  a  negative  thing :  it  is  positive.  It  is  not  mere  in- 
difierence,  but  a  definite  activity.  Hence,  to  suppose  that  love, 
or  God,  can  ever,  whether  for  one  moment  or  for  endless  ages, 
regard  selfishness  except  with  positive  indignation,  is  to  destroy 
the  very  idea  of  God  as  perfect  love.  Or,  to  put  the  truth  in 
another  form,  the  supposition  that  to  perfect  selfishness  the 
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infinite  benevolence  of  God  can  ever  appear  the  same  as  to 
perfect  unselfishness,  makes  the  divine  nature  a  contradiction, 
and  changes  its  principles  into  mere  feelings.  The  character 
of  God  is  thus  made  inferior  in  firmness  and  consistency  to 
that  of  man.  The  divine  love  must,  therefore,  involve  the 
divine  justice ;  the  divine  indignation  is  nothing  but  the  divine 
charity  as  it  appears  through  the  eyes  of  selfishness.  Without 
entering  into  any  criticism  of  words,  which  men  are  generally 
able  to  make  signify,  with  a  fair  show  of  reason,  pretty  much 
what  they  desire,  if  to  gain  God's  love  is  to  gain  all  things  pos- 
itively and  forever,  what  can  the  loss  of  that  love  be  but  the 
loss  of  all  things  forever  ? 

But  if,  seeking  to  magnify  and  honor  this  attribute  of  love, 
any  assert  that  it  must  at  length,  in  order,  by  the  final  over- 
throw of  evil,  to  produce  harmony  in  the  eternal  and  universal 
sphere  of  the  divine  government,  draw  all  rebellious  souls  to 
itself,  they  forthwith  deprive  love  of  its  moral  character,  and 
degrade  it  to  a  mere  natural  attribute,  acting  by  metaphysical 
necessity  like  omnipotence.    The  harmony  which  is  predicated 
of  such  a  "  must,"  is  a  harmony  in  which  moral  beings  can 
have  no  part,  since  it  carries  with  it  a  necessity  destructive  of 
their  freedom.    The  kingdom  of  God  could  no  longer  exist 
except  as  a  kingdom  of  physical  dynamics.    Besides,  it  needs 
to  be  proved  that  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  of  love  can  be  dis- 
turbed by  those  who,  by  their  very  character,  place  themselves 
beyond  its  influence.    It  is  not  for  us  to  prescribe  the  condi- 
tions of  the  divine  concord  of  being,  either  for  the  present  or 
the  future.   Evil  and  its  consequences,  as  they  at  present  exist, 
in  spite  of  the  tenderest  exhibitions  of  eternal  love,  must  be 
explained  by  us  before  we  can  venture  to  afiSrm  that  their  ex- 
istence infinite  ages  hence  will  interfere  with  that  divine  order 
whose  central  force  is  love.  In  either  case,  therefore,  —  whether 
one  selects  the  idea  that  love  is  incapable  of  indignation^  or 
that  it  works  by  necessity,  —  the  divine  character,  as  revealed 
in  the  Scriptures,  is  destroyed  by  a  denial  of  the  doctrine  of 
which  we  are  treating.    In  the  one  case,  God  is  the  personifi- 
cation of  good  nature  ;  in  the  other,  He  is  the  blind  force  of  a 
bare  naturalism.    A  disbelief  in  the  doctrine  leads  logically 
dther  to  a  God  of  sentimentalism,  or  to  fatalism.    And  ten- 
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dencies  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  opposite  errors,  which 
have  their  root  in  the  same  false  conception,  are,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  precise  marks  which,  sooner  or  later,  seem  to  distin- 
guish those  who  fall  away  from  the  Evangelical  system  on 
account  of  their  rejection  of  this  doctrine, 

2.   Let  us  consider  the  belief  in  hand,  in  its  relation  to  the 
scriptural  representations  of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ, 
and  as  necessary  to  him  who  is  set  apart  to  declare  them.     In 
the  gospel  of  St  John,  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament 
respecting  that  Person  and  work,  is  put  in  a  perfect  formula : 
"  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life."     Here  the  power  and  office  of  our  Lord  as 
Saviour  are  brought  out,  and  that  office  which  distinguishes 
Him  from  all  other  beings  is  never  lost  sight  of,  either  in  the 
gospels  or  the  epistles.     But  if  there  be  no  penalty  impending 
over  the  finally  impenitent  soul,  or  if  that  penalty,  after  lasting 
for  a  certain  period,  be  it  longer  or  shorter,  is  yet  limited  in 
duration  by  other  considerations  than  those  of  present  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus,  then  the  work  of  Christ  dwindles  from  that  of 
a  supreme  and  only  Saviour  to  that  of  a  mere  instructor,  and 
His  person  is  depreciated  accordingly.    A  certain  work  and 
dignity  are  left  Him,  indeed,  but  they  are  not  the  work  and 
dignity  of  the  New  Testament.    To  what  purpose  is  the  mys- 
tery of  the  incarnation ;  the  stress  laid  upon  the  cross  ;  the 
evidence  in  the  miracles  and  in  the  resurrection  to  a  divine 
life,  which  was,  therefore,  a  divine  power ;  the  magnifying  of 
the  priesthood  of  Jesus,  if,  after  all  the  unequivocal  and  dread- 
fid  threatenings  of  this  same  Jesus,  salvation  from  a  loss  of  the 
divine  life,  as  endless  as  the  gain  of  it,  be  not  the  whole  pith 
and  substance  of  the  good  tidings  ?     But,  it  is  asked,  is  it  de- 
rogatory to  the  person  of  Christ ;  is  it  not  rather  far  more 
honorable  to  Him  to  suppose  that  His  ultimate  work  contem- 
plates, and  that  He  has  power  to  provide,  unconditioned,  a 
salvation  which  shall  finally  rescue  from  a  ruin,  otherwise  in- 
evitable, every  soul  ?    The  reply  to  which  is,  that  from  the 
deductions  of  reason,  the  pardon  of  a  sinner  is  impossible.     It 
is  only  from  revelation  that  salvation  can  be  claimed  for  any, 
and  the  revelation  which  makes  that  salvation  known,  makes 
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known  also  the  conditions  of  it  Without  evidence  from  Scrip- 
tures, therefore,  —  which  cannot  be  found,  —  the  supposition 
is  entirely  gratuitous.  But  if  the  notion  is  looked  at  merely 
from  reason,  such  a  supposition  is  in  the  face  of  both  fact  and 
theory  ;  for  if  the  Saviour's  power,  unconditioned  by  anything 
in  the  sinner,  is  able  to  save  from  penalty  eternally,  it  is 
surely  able  to  save  from  penalty  for  a  limited  time,  and  there- 
fore it  ought  now  to  rescue  all  men  from  all  present  and  future 
pain,  —  a  view  which,  so  far  as  the  present  is  concerned,  is 
contrary  to  fact,  and  which,  in  respect  to  the  future  state,  is 
not  entertained  at  the  present  day,  even  by  the  rejecters  of  the 
doctrine  in  question.  Some  suppose,  however,  that  the  incar- 
nation and  death  of  the  Almighty  Son  of  God  may  have  been 
necessary  to  exalt  man  into  perfect  conformity  to  the  divine 
image,  even  though  endless  pain  were  not  the  consequence  of 
ultimate  impenitence.  We  do  not,  indeed,  know  what  large 
and  remote  effects,  by  way  of  elevation,  may  be  contemplated 
in  the  coming  of  Christ,  for  those  who  now,  through  Him, 
enter  the  order  of  the,  divine  benevolence.  But  the  Scriptures 
say  nothing  about  this  work  of  exaltation,  except  as  a  conse^ 
quent  of,  and  as  based  upon,  the  saving  work  of  Christ.  It  is 
not  so  clearly  made  known  for  what  else  Christ's  sacrifice  may 
have  been  necessary ;  but  there  is  no  propriety  in  the  obvious 
and  urgent  language  of  the  New  Testament,  if  that  sacrifice 
is  not  the  sole  avenue  of  present  escape  from  a  death  propor- 
tioned in  duration  to  the  life  which  is  offered.  Derisive  criti- 
cism is  continually  poured  upon  the  Orthodox,  because  they 
preach  that  the  gospel  is  intended  only  to  s&ve  men  from  helL 
Perhaps,  in  the  past,  this  aspect  of  Christ's  work  has,  in  Evan- 
gelical teaching,  overshadowed  the  other  and  later  work.  If 
so,  there  is  abundant  excuse  in  the  word  of  God  ;  and  men 
who  have  felt  and  preached  most  passionately  that  the  love  of 
God  in  Jesus  Christ  was  the  root  of  all  good,  have  found  no 
language  too  strong  to  set  forth  the  infinite  evil  consequent 
upon  the  loss  of  that  love.  However,  we  assert  that  the  Evan- 
gelical doctrine  makes  room  for  teaching  all  that  any  system 
can  teach  respecting  the  power  and  office  of  Christ  in  lifting 
men  progressively,  and  in  the  way  of  culture,  into  all  that  con- 
stitutes the  symmetrical  blessedness  of  the  divine  likeness 
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But  the  work  of  salvation  is  the  primary  work,  upon  which  all 
else  is  laid  Man  must  be  saved  before  he  is  taught  Here 
also  we  find  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  those  who  reject  the  doc- 
trine of  endless  punishment  are  led  logically  to  consider  sin 
as  a  matter  of  ignor^ce,  belonging  to  man's  childhood  ;  that, 
therefore,  man  does  not  need  salvation,  but  education  ;  not  re- 
generation, but  development ;  and  hence,  that  Christ  must  take 
His  place  among  the  great  teachers  of  the  race  simply,  — 
from  whom  He  differs,  not  at  all  in  the  kind  of  His  work,  or  of 
the  power  with  which  He  accomplishes  it,  but  only  in  the 
degree  of  His  dignity  and  efficiency.  How  subtle  and  wide- 
spread are  these  views  respecting  the  nature  of  sin  and  the 
person  and  work  of  the  Saviour,  and  how  utterly  inconsistent 
they  are  with  the  steadfast  representations  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
with  the  deepest  necessities  of  the  human  soul,  does  not  seem 
to  require  argument  before  any  one  who  is  at  all  conversant 
with  current  religious  opinion,  and  who  looks  seriously  at  his 
Bible  and  into  the  faces  of  his  fellow-men.  The  theology  of 
Christ,  with  this  doctrine  left  out,  may  be  drawn  from  some 
other  source,  but  is  not  from  the  Bible. 

3.  The  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  condemnation  involves 
logically  the  denial,  or  at  least  the  misconception  of,  the  doctrine 
of  human  freedom.  In  this  last  seems  to  us  to  be  the  citadel  of 
Christian  theism,  on  the  maintenance  of  which  depends  the  whole 
question  of  God's  personality,  and  of  man's  superiority  to  matter. 
The  sentimentalism  joins  hands  with  much  of  the  science  of 
the  times,  to  obscure  this  idea  of  freedom.  The  revolt  against 
the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment  claims  to  be  grounded  on 
the  principles  of  humanity,  and  works  logically,  either  to  the 
destruction  of  man's  power  to  determine  morally  his  own  des- 
tiny, and  his  responsibility  for  such  determination  ;  or,  to  such 
a  conception  of  God's  omnipotence  as  compels  His  acting  by 
a  metaphysical  necessity  in  reclaiming  man.  In  either  case, 
the  freedom  left  is  but  a  name.  If  divine  love  would  see  itself 
reflected  to  the  higest  degree  in  a  created  being,  that  being 
must  share  the  attributes  of  the  Creator  himself.  To  be  like 
Gody  therefore,  a  being  must  have  in  himself  the  power  to 
know  God,  and  freedom  to  submit  himself  to  that  which  is  the 
ground  of  God's  nature.    But  to  know  God  is  to  have  the 
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power  of  moral  discernment,  and  to  submit  to  Him  is  to  have 
the  power  of  moral  self-determination.  If  man  is  to  be  at  all 
as  man,  he  must,  therefore,  have  conscience  and  freedom.  But 
freedom  and  conscience  involve,  together  with  the  possibility 
and  obligation  of  a  good  choice,  the  poss^ility  and  reprobation 
of  an  evil  one.  Hence,  parallel  with  that  capacity  of  man  for 
blessedness,  which  he  can  attain  only  by  a  voluntary  blending 
of  his  will  with  the  will  of  the  Creator,  there  must  forever  be, 
as  a  necessary  negative  condition,  the  capacity  for  suffering 
inhering  in  the  possibility  of  his  choosing  to  oppose  that  wilL 
The  possibility  of  an  evil  choice  is  established,  metaphysically, 
^from  an  examination  of  the  contents  of  man's  nature;  and  if 
that  choice  is  possible  for  once,  no  argument  from  reason  can 
show  that  it  is  not  possible  forever.  That  this  possible  choice 
of  evil  has  been,  and  still  is,  actual,  we  know  from  experience 
and  observation.  It  is  a  simple  fact,  that  the  sinner  persists 
in  his  selfish  choice  in  opposition  to  the  tenderest  appeals  of 
the  divine  pity,  and  that  he  continually  suffers  here,  on  account 
of  this  selfish  choice,  a  present  misery,  which,  in  itself,  has  no 
power  to  reclaim  him.  These  present  constitutional  conse- 
quences of  selfishness  need  to  be  explained  by  those  who  ob- 
ject that  the  existence  of  pain  is  inconsistent  with  the  divine 
benevolence,  before  they  assert,  on  the  basis  of  reason,  that 
the  existence  o/  pain  in  the  eternal  future  is  thus  inconsistent. 
It  is  impossible,  therefore,  from  reason,  to  overthrow  the  possi- 
bility of  an  endless  choice  of  evil,  and  a  consequent  endless 
misery  on  the  part  of  the  human  soul,  without  a  denial  of  hu- 
man freedom.  Such  a  denial  is,  in  fact,  common  enough  in 
these  days,  in  one  hidden  way  or  another  ;  either  in  that  pan- 
theistic form  which  leads  men  to  plunge  into  excess,  because 
they  regard  all  evil  as  only  one  necessary  aspect  or  develop- 
ment of  the  good  ;  or,  in  that  form  of  semi-pious  fatalism  which 
gains  expression  in  the  utterances,  "  I  am  not  responsible  for 
my  appetites  and  passions.  God,  who  created  me  with  them, 
will  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  punish  me,  even  if  I  do  not  restrain 
their  intensity."  Here  begin  the  loosenings  of  all  religion. 
That  the  possibility  of  endless  sin,  thus  established  by  reason, 
becomes  an  actual  fact  in  the  future,  we  can  know  only  from 
revelation.    But  leaving  out  all  other  declarations,  one  awful 
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sentence  from  the  lips  of  our  Lord  makes  known  the  fact,  cer- 
tainly in  the  case  of  those  who  persist  in  resisting  the  en- 
treaties of  the  divine  Spirit :  "  He  that  shall  blaspheme  against 
tiie  Holy  Ghost  hath  never  forgiveness,  but  is  in  danger  of 
eternal  damnation"    (Mark  iii  :  29), — where   the  x^«yeo>^  — 
**  damnation  "  —  of  the  received  text  is  changed  by  such  critics 
as  Lachman,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  Alford,  and  Meyer,  on  the 
Kghest  manuscript  authority,  into  ufrnQt^fuctog,  —  sin.    To  be 
**  subject  to  eternal  sin  "  can  mean  nothing  less  than  being  in 
the  power  of  a  sinful  state,  forever  progressive  in  its  guilt  and 
consequences.     We  need  ask  no  assistance  from  other  repre- 
sentatives of  Scriptiu-e,  upon  the  face  of  which  plain  men  have 
always  read,  with  a  conviction  of  its  truth,  the  endless  doom 
of  the  unrepentant  sinner ;  but  in  this  passage,  and  in  its 
counterparts  in  the  other  gospels,  taken  together  with  the  esti- 
mate which  reason  gives  of  the  dread  capacities  of  free  human 
personality,  we  have  an  appalling  revelation  of  the  certainty 
that  in  some  there  shall  be  such  a  persevering  resistance  to  the 
offers  of  mercy,  as  shall  result  finally  in  **  eternal  sin,"  —  in  an 
endlessly  recurring  choice  of  evil,  and  a  consequently  endlessly 
protracted  consciousness  of  guilt,  —  until  the  personality  of  the 
soul  becomes  hardened  in  an  irrecoverable  selfishness.     From 
the  depth  of  this  gulf  the  trembling  eye  veils  itself.    It  is  the 
worm  that  never  dies.     It  is  the  product  of  the  sinner's  own 
self-determined  relation  to  that  God  who  is  at  once  love  and  a 
consuming  fire.     It  is  declared  by  some  that  the  endless  exist- 
ence of  such  suffering  souls  must  be  contrary  to  the  concord 
of  that  completed  order  of  which  love  is  the  centre,  and  that 
the  power  of  such  love  will  eventually  overcome  their  opposi- 
tion ;  that  we  do  not,  indeed,  know  the  possibilities  of  power 
to  resist  the  divine  Will  which  the  human  will  possesses,  but 
that  the  possibilities  of  power  in  the  divine  love  to  overcome 
that  resistance  must  always  be  greater.    But  if  the  human  will 
be  supposed  to  be  the  object  of  a  power  which  necessarily 
overcomes  it,  that  power  is  not  the  divine  love,  but  a  mechan- 
ical force,  and  that  will  is  no  longer  the  condition  of  a  free  per- 
sonality.    The  divine  charity  will  always  draw  to  itself  all  those 
who  do  not  voluntarily  put  themselves  beyond  its  sphere  ;  and 
by  such  as  do,  the  harmony  of  that  sphere  cannot  be  disturbed. 
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for  as  they  have  put  themselves  forever  beyond  the  reach  of  its 
attraction,  so  they  must  forever  be  incapable  of  deranging  it 
We  gain  nothing  by  projecting  the  problem  of  sin  in  its  rela- 
tion to  free-will  into  eternity.  The  conditions  are  the  same  in 
time,  and  those  who  shrink  from  the  consequences,  in  its  sinful 
exercise,  of  that  free-will  in  the  future,  logically  end  by  embrac- 
ing, in  the  place  of  the  doctrine  of  freedom  revealed  in  con- 
sciousness, and  confirmed  by  the  Scriptures,  an  error  which 
undermines  the  whole  fabric  of  Christian  theism. 

We  are  to  consider  now  the  bearing  which  a  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  endless  punishment  has  upon  the  power  of  the 
preacher.  This  may  be  regarded  in  two  points  of  view ;  first, 
the  power  of  such  belief  over  the  preacher  himself ;  and  sec- 
ondly, its  power  through  the  preacher  upon  his  hearers. 

I.  Belief  in  the  doctrine  demands  broad,  profound,  and 
serious  thought  on  the  part  of  the  preacher  himself.  It  deepens 
immensely  his  sense  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  man,  and  leads 
him  —  by  grappling  with  problems,  which  a  denial  of  the  doc- 
trine does  not  solve,  because  it  does  not  present  them — to  a  wider 
view  of  both  God  and  man,  and  their  relations.  The  power  of 
the  preacher  depends,  not  so  much  upon  his  talent  or  his  cul- 
ture, as  upon  his  character,  and  his  character  is  at  last  the 
product  of  the  doctrines  he  holds,  provided  they  have  entered 
into  his  being  as  living  verities.  But  his  effort  to  justify  all 
the  ways  of  God  to  man,  as  they  are  narrated  in  the  Scriptures, 
is  the  only  way  that  the  teachings  of  those  Scriptures,  as  reach- 
ing the  profoundest  wants  of  the  human  soul,  can  become  his 
own  by  a  life  experience.  Hitherto  we  have  looked  at  some  of 
the  doctrines  of  our  faith  from  this  as  a  point  of  view.  We  do 
not,  however,  say  that  the  preacher  necessarily  estimates  the 
gospel,  or  approaches  his  congregation  from  the  stand-point  of 
this  doctrine.  Neither  will  a  cold  acceptance  of  this  doctrine 
give  a  man  the  serious  character  of  the  preacher.  The  doctrine 
is  really  a  doctrine  of  natural  religion,  and  as  such,  it  generally 
turns  out  that  it  is  held  by  wicked  men  without  power.  It  may 
be  so  held  by  the  preacher.  But  it  is  when  the  doctrine  is 
approached  from  the  side  of  the  cross  that  it  takes  to  itself  its 
mighty  power.  The  revelation  of  God's  love  is  the  revelation 
of  his  wrath.    It  is  impossible,  therefore,  for  the  preacher's  soul 
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to  be  overwhelmed  with  a  profound  sense  of  what  the  love  of 
God  in  Jesus  Christ  is,  without  being  burdened  with  the  thought 
of  what  the  loss  of  that  love  must  be.  The  more  he  magnifies 
the  possession  of  that  love  as  the  eternal  life,  the  more  will  he 
be  impressed  with  the  truth  that  the  loss  of  it  is  eternal  death. 
It  is  not  in  the  thunder-given  law  that  this  doctrine  is  most 
clearly  made  known,  but  in  Jesus,  the  incarnate  love,  we  catch 
appalling  glimpses  of  the  eternal  death.  There  is  here  an 
accurate  metaphysic.  The  two  doctrines  are  but  one.  To 
possess  the  spirit  of  Christ,  by  a  sound  logic  is  to  possess  this 
doctrine.  Hence  we  see  why  the  churches  apply  this  doctrine 
as  a  test  of  a  man's  deep  apprehension  of  the  whole  spirit  and 
aim  of  the  gospel  of  love.  Are  they  so  far  wrong  after  all  ? 
There  may  have  been  a  few  notable  cases  in  which  men,  after 
wrestling  long  over  the  doctrine,  have  denied  it,  or  held  it  in  a 
qualified  form,  and  still  have  had  a  pre-eminent  gravity  of  char- 
acter as  preachers.  And  there  may  be  some  cases  in  which 
superficial  men,  who  have  never  had  doubts  on  the  subject, 
seem  to  have  a  dreadful  lightness  and  powerlessness  in  the  very 
distinctness  and  emphasis  of  their  belief.  But  with  these 
exceptions,  which  may  be  charged  to  mental  peculiarity  or 
spiritual  dulness,  it  is  clear  that,  judged  by  the  contrast  between 
those  who  believe,  and  those  who  disbelieve  the  doctrine,  belief 
in  it  has  in  all  the  Christian  ages  been  the  spring  —  perhaps 
unconsciously,  but  still  the  spring  —  of  the  deepest  investiga- 
tions into  the  mysteries  of  sin  and  redemption,  the  character- 
istic of  the  devoutest  minds,  and  the  incentive  to  the  most  seri- 
ous eflTorts  for  humanity. 

2.  But  if  belief  in  this  doctrine  has  this  power  over  the 
preacher  himself,  it  will  not  fail  to  be  exerted  through  him  upon 
his  hearers.  There  is  no  deeper  or  more  universal  feeling  of 
mankind  than  that  which  expects  punishment  for  wrong-doing. 
It  is  an  invariable  element  in  all  religions.  However  much  it 
may  be  obscured  by  false  theories  or  blind  guides,  it  is  sure  to 
rise  even  in  ungodly  men,  whenever  the  irreconcilable  issues 
between  right  and  wrong,  love  and  selfishness,  are  made  clear. 
It  is  to  this  ever-present  instinct  which  demands  penalty  for 
sin  now  and  forever,  that  the  Bible  appeals.  Its  psychology  is 
perfect    Though  men  may  desire  a  man  to  prophesy  smoother 
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things  to  them,  they  soon  lose  respect  for  him,  and  he  loses 
his  power  over  them  if  he  goes  to  them  with  such  a  conception 
of  sin,  and  of  the  love  of  God  in  its  redemption,  as.  having  no 
basis  either  in  the  Bible  or  in  the  truest  feelings  of  the  soul, 
suffers  him  to  deny  this  doctrine.  He  may  have  a  certain  kind 
of  power,  which  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  but  it  is  not 
the  power  which  m^es  men  wonder  that  the  pulpit  attracts 
still  with  the  story  of  self-sacrifice.  It  is  not  the  power  which 
presses  upon  men  the  love  of  Christ,  with  such  a  consciousness 
on  the  part  of  the  preacher  of  its  infinite  worth  and  blessedness 
as  makes  him  feel  the  loss  of  it  to  be  the  settling  down  into  an 
abyss  of  eternal  horror,  of  which  all  material  pictures  can  be 
only  the  faintest  symbol  We  do  not  say  that  the  doctrine 
will  directly  form  the  burden  of  preaching,  or  that  its  theolog- 
ical presentation  is  often,  or  indeed  ever  best ;  but  if  a  man  is 
in  earnest  in  declaring  the  love  of  Christ,  this  doctrine  will 
form  the  dark  background  of  all  his  preaching.  It  is  the  great 
truth,  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  aroused  conscience  that  often  only 
hints  will  be  needed  for  its  manifestation  on  the  part  of  the 
preacher,  but  without  which  his  message  ceases  to  have  the 
seriousness  and  authority  before  which  the  sinful  soul,  in  its 
helpless  need,  bows  low.  The  preacher's  unbelief  will  paralyze 
his  own  tongue,  when  he  confronts  an  anxious  soul,  and  will 
insensibly  smother  in  the  impenitent  of  his  congregation  those 
forebodings  for  the  future  which  every-day  events  often  awaken, 
and  which  sometimes  have  an  intensity  that  forecasts  the  issues 
of  the  judgment.  Much  is  said  in  these  days  of  the  educating 
influence  of  the  pulpit,  but  its  peculiar  power  wellnigh  ceases, 
or  is  reduced  to  that  of  the  popular  lecture,  if  it  be  understood 
that  the  preacher  does  not  believe  in  the  remediless  conse« 
quences  of  that  selfishness  which  persistently  withstands  the 
holiest  strivings  of  the  divine;  love  manifested  in  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  One  has  but  superficially  to  glance  at  that  scriptural 
eloquence  by  which  plain  men  have  sometimes  made  the  titled 
and  learned  of  the  earth  tremble,  and  by  which  the  men  and 
the  nations  have  been  shaped  on  whom  the  world's  prog- 
ress has  turned,  to  see  that  its  secret  is  not  to  be  found  except 
in  the  conviction  held  often  with  grief-bearing  tenderness  by 
the  preacher, —  that  the  eternal  love  of  God  is,  for  the  sinner 
who  does  not  submit  to  it,  his  eternal  wrath. 
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At  this  point  the  objection  is  made>  as  an  excuse  for  admit- 
ting to  ordination  men  who  do  not  believe  the  doctrine  of  end- 
less punishment,  that  they  have  power  notwithstanding,  and 
tiiat  their  labors  are  often  blessed  to  the  religious  reformation 
of  men.  We  reply,  that  the  fact  of  a  man's  power  to  influence 
souls  to  a  new  life  is  not  claimed  to  be,  by  any  means,  the  sole 
or  indeed  the  main  ground  of  his  fitness  for  the  office  of 
preacher.  If  it  were,  the  churches  would  be  tempted,  more 
sorely  than  they  are  at  present,  to  lay  hands  on  a  good  many 
men,  rather  indifferent,  to  say  the  least,  in  religious  principle 
and  fibre.  We  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  God  can  make  not  only 
the  wrath  of  man,  but  also  the  stupidity  and  crudity  and  heresy 
and  general  religious  worthlessness  of  some  preachers  praise 
him.  His  mercy  in  this  particular  is  no  ground  for  our  in- 
creasing the  number.  Bad  men  with  worse  principles  are 
overruled  by  Him,  and  weak  men  with  no  principles  become 
His  instruments  for  good  ;  hence  the  power  of  a  given  man  or  a 
given  doctrine  even  to  convert  men,  cannot  be  relied  upon  as 
the  only  criterion  of  the  honesty  of  the  one  or  the  truth  of  the 
other.  Drunkards  have  converted  men  to  temperance  ;  blas- 
(diemers  have  startled  men  from  sin,  and  turned  them  to  God. 
Nevertheless,  what  council  would  ordain  a  man,  because, 
though  he  is  not  exactly  orthodox,  his  swearing  has  helped 
men  to  heaven  ?  If  we  believe  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible, 
we  owe  something  to  the  conservation  of  those  doctrines  in 
deciding  the  question  of  ministerial  fitness.  The  problem  of  a 
doctrine's  ultimate  effect  cannot  be  solved  by  the  apparent 
success  or  &ilure  of  a  single  man  or  group  of  men,  nor  even  by 
one  era  of  the  church's  experience.  Who  knows  the  elements 
of  truth  planted  and  nourished  by  earlier  hands  upon  which  a 
given  heretic  or  particular  heresy  win  a  seeming  present  suc- 
cess, which  indeed,  estimated  by  the  whole  course  of  God's 
design,  may  in  His  providence  prove  a  real  gain  ?  And  who 
knows  the  seeds  of  weakness  and  infidelity  which  may  be  sown 
and  left  to  germinate  into  hideous  growths  for  the  far-off 
years,  by  the  hands  of  those  who,  to  dazed,  contemporary  eyes, 
may  appear  to  be  almost  the  angels  of  the  covenant  ?  Men 
may  build  better  than  they  know,  but  we  have  no  right  to 
build,  or,  if  we  can  help  it,  suffer  others  to  build  by  principles 
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or  with  materials  worse  than  we  know.  God's  truth  is  one 
thing,  to  be  held  fast  at  all  hazards,  and  with  his  own  patience ; 
his  use  of  that  truth  is  quite  another,  with  which  we  have 
nothing  to  do.  Ordination  is  not  the  seal  of  success  past  or 
future,  but  the  obedience  and  emphasis  of  the  truth. 

We  propose  now  briefly  to  consider  one  or  two  phases  of 
belief  respecting  endless  punishment,  which  occasionally  pre- 
sent themselves,  and  which  create  more  difficulty  in  solving 
the  question  of  the  fitness  of  those  who  hold  them  for  ordina- 
tion, than  does  the  absolute  denial  of  the  doctrine.  It  is  these 
forms  of  belief  which  really  call  for  the  most  discrimination  > 
which  will  be  resisted,  on  the  one  hand,  by  those  who  see  in 
them  only  the  entering  wedge  for  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
doctrine  itself ;  and  which  will  be  somewhat  hesitatingly  tol- 
erated, on  the  other  hand,  by  those  whose  serious  thinking 
leads  them  to  feel  deeply  the  difficulties  of  the  doctrine, —  who 
fear  that  its  formal  and  rigid  statement  tends  to  overthrow, 
not  only  its  own  significance,  but  that  of  the  system  of  which 
it  forms  a  part,  and  who,  by  giving  candid  consideration  to  all 
the  possible  mitigations  of  the  doctrine  which  can  be  drawn 
from  a  larger  apprehension  of  the  divine  love,  would  give  to  the 
thought  of  the  eternal  consequences  of  losing  that  love,  a 
greater  breadth,  reality,  and  power.  It  is  only  by  candor  and 
liberality  in  the  treatment  of  these  phases  of  belief,  that  the 
truth  is  to  gain  a  wider  progress  and  establishment  We  can 
scarcely  more  than  hint  at  them. 

I.  The  belief  in  a  second  probation,  or,  more  correctly,  in 
an  opportunity  given  for  repentance  beyond  this  life,  must  be 
clearly  distinguished  from  a  belief  in  the  final,  universal  res- 
toration of  the  impenitent  It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  hold 
the  first  of  these  views,  and  yet  reject  the  last  That  there 
are  slight  hints  in  the  Scriptures  which  favor  the  theory  of  an 
opportunity  for  repentance  beyond  this  life,  may,  we  think,  be 
frankly  admitted  without  invalidating  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment  An  extended  examination  of  passages  cannot  be 
entered  upon  here,  but  two  may  be  mentioned :  "  Whoso- 
ever speaketh  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven 
him,  neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the  world  to  come." 
Without  entering  into  the  question  whether  the  phrase  "  in  the 
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world  to  come "  (^i'  T<p  nillwri)  denotes  specifically  the  time 
intervening  between  death  and  the  judgment,  or  the  time  after 
the  judgment  when  the  kingdom  of  righteousness  shall  be  per- 
fectly realized,  let  it  be  regarded  as  it  is  by  many  commen- 
tators, as  comprehending  the  whole  eternity  upon  which  man 
enters  at  death.  Some  hold  it  to  mean  the  period  of  the 
Messiah,  beginning  with  his  advent,  and  going  on  in  its  devel- 
opment, until  its  completion  in  his  second  coming  to  judgment. 
But  whichever  of  these  meanings  be  taken,  we  cannot  draw 
any  positive  argument  from  this  single  passage  to  prove  the 
actual  forgiveness  of  sins  in  any  period  subsequent  to  the 
present  life.  Something  may  be  said  in  favor  of  the  view  that 
the  phrase  "neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the  world  to 
come"  ( ovra  h  rovt<p  T<p  oMori  ovre  h  r<p  fiillorti)  is  simply  a 
heightened  form  of  negation  intended  to  make  it  absolute, 
and  on  the  other  hand  some  may  say  with  Augustine,  "  It 
could  not  be  correctly  said  concerning  any  that  they  have  no 
forgiveness,  neither  in  this  world  nor  in  the  future,  unless  there 
were  some,  who,  though  not  in  this,  yet  in  the  future  world 
will  be  forgiven  "  *  (provided,  he  might  have  added,  they  exercise 
feith  in  Christ  and  repent,  which  there  is  no  evidence  that  they 
will  do).  Yet  the  passage  may  be  said  to  affirm  the  possibility 
of  forgiveness,  and  therefore  an  opportunity  for  repentance  in 
the  future,  in  all  cases  except  that  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  which  it  is  explicitly  denied.  This  admission,  how- 
ever, gives  no  hope  to  the  obstinately  impenitent  sinner,  for 
the  thought  must  rise  in  his  anxious  breast,  How  can  I  know 
that  I  have  not  committed  that  sin,  or  am  not  in  danger  of 
committing  it,  if  I  die  resisting  the  divine  love,  as  it  is  mani- 
fested in  his  tender  strivings  ? 

The  other  passage  is  the  familiar  one,  i  Peter,  iii:  18,  sej. 
"  For  Christ  also  hath  once  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the 
unjust,  that  He  might  bring  us  to  God,  being  put  to  death  in 
the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the  Spirit ;  by  which  also  He  went 
and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison  ;  which  sometime  were 
disobedient,  when  once  the  long-suffering  of  God  waited  in  the 

1  Neqae  enim  de  quibosdam  veradter  disceretur,  quod  non  eis  remittatur,  neque 
in  hoc  szculo  neque  in  futuro,  nisi  essent  quibus,  etsi  non  in  isto,  tamen  remittetur 
in  futura  — At^,  de  Crv,  Dei,  lib,  21,  c.  24. 
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days  of  Noah."  It  is  exceedingly  difficult,  almost  impossible, 
not  to  say  venturesome,  to  attempt  an  unbiassed  judgment  of 
this  passage,  which  has  been  dissected  and  put  together  agaiii, 
broken,  ground  small,  and  remoulded,  by  all  the  commentators 
of  the  centuries,  each  with  some  variations  to  suit  his  peculiar 
genius  and  system.  In  this,  however,  the  majority  of  those^ 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  whose  candor,  spiritual  in- 
sight, and  critical  learning  entitle  them  to  respect,  as  well  as 
the  plain  reader,  seem  to  agree  that  Christ  in  his  disembodied 
state,  did,  after  his  death,  and  before  his  resurrection,  go  to 
the  place  where  were  confined  the  spirits  of  those  people  who 
were  disobedient  to  God's  commands  in  the  time  of  Noah,  and 
then  preach  to  them.  Other  interpretations  of  course  have 
been  held  by  many  able  men,  though  built,  as  it  seems  to  us» 
on  rather  tenuous  philological  grounds.  Nothing,  however, 
is  gained  by  narrowly  controverting  the  more  usually  accepted 
meaning  of  the  passage.  For  though  that  meaning  be  re- 
ceived, no  positive  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  fact 
stated,  either  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  preaching  in  this  partic- 
ular case,  or  the  extension  of  such  preaching  to  other  cases* 
Nothing  is  said  of  repentance,  nothing  of  forgiveness.  It  is 
but  a  faint  light  at  best,  that  is  shed  by  this  passage  upon  the 
dark  doom  of  the  unshepherded  millions  who  passed  into  the 
future  before  Christ's  advent,  or  of  those  who  are  hourly  pass- 
ing without  hearing  of  Him.  We  dare  not  obscure  that  light ; 
we  dare  not  magnify  it  But  while  the  words  need  not  be 
denied  the  inspiration  of  a  faint  hope  that  to  those  who  died 
in  their  sins  before  Christ  came,  or  who  die  now  without  hear- 
ing of  Him,  because  they  cannot,  there  may  be  an  opportunity 
given  for  repentance  in  the  future,  it  must  be  distinctly  borne 
in  mind  that  the  words  afford  no  legitimate  warrant  for  such 
hope  in  respect  to  those  to  whom  Christ  has  been  preached 
here.  Therefore  they  are  themselves  a  warning  to  all  who 
read  them,  that  for  them,  only  the  present  moment  is  given 
for  repentance.  Furthermore  it  must  be  observed  respecting 
this  subject,  first,  that  in  the  almost  perfect  silence  of  all 
Scripture  on  a  doctrine  so  important,  if  it  were  to  be  revealed 
at  all,  as  that  of  a  second  opportunity  for  repentance,  these 
two  passages,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  learned  men,  are 
susceptible  of  a  different  interpretation  and  bearing,  cannot 
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be  considered  as  affording  a  basis  for  the  doctrine  so  as  to 
gain  for  it  the  assent  of  minds  who  submit  themselves  to  the 
plain  statements  of  the  Bible,  and  accept  the  whole  plan  of 
redemption  therein  revealed  But,  secondly,  even  if  these 
hints  of  such  a  doctrine  be  received  as  giving  a  ground  for  it, 
all  that  can  be  reasonably  claimed  for  these  passages,  is  that 
in  some  cases  the  opportunity  for  repentance  beyond  this  life 
has  been,  or  will  be,  given.  But  that  it  has  been,  or  will  be, 
embraced  by  any,  cannot  be  inferred  from  them.  In  our  judg- 
ment, therefore,  though  the  interpretation  most  favorable  to 
the  idea  of  a  second  probation  be  admitted,  such  interpreta- 
tion cannot  interfere  in  the  slightest  with  the  doctrine  of  end- 
less punishment,  as  that  doctrine  is  stated  in  the  creeds  of 
many  Congregational  churches,  in  the  following  language, 
which  will  be  regarded  as  sufficiently  strong,  even  for  a  minis- 
ter :  "  I  believe  that  Grod  hath  appointed  a  day  in  which  He 
will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  Jesus  Christ,  and 
whereby  He  will  magnify  the  glory  of  his  mercy  in  the  salva- 
tion of  the  elect,  and  of  his  justice  in  the  eternal  condemnation 
of  the  finally  impenitent"  This  interpretation  leaves  us, 
therefore,  at  the  precise  point  where  reason  leaves  us ;  (and 
we  leave  out  of  sight  for  the  present  the  overwhelming  force 
of  "  the  obvious  language,  or  at  least  the  obvious  practical  les- 
son and  purpose  of  Scripture  upon  this  question,  which  was  to 
cut  off  every  pretext  of  postponing  the  care  of  their  eternity 
from  this  world;  and  to  press  home  on  every  unsophisticated 
reader  of  his  Bible,  the  dread  alternative  of —  now  or  never.'y 
For  as  the  possibility  of  sin,  and  so  of  "  eternal  sin," —  of  a  souj 
endlessly  choosing  self,  —  inheres  in  the  notion  of  freedom,  so 
the  possibility  of  repentance  inheres  in  the  same  notion.  One 
thing  involves  the  other.  Metaphysically,  therefore,  it  may  be 
said  that  as  freedom  to  sin  involves  freedom  to  cease  from  sin-r 
ning,  a  second  probation,  or  a  continued  probation,  is  estab- 
lished But  that  any  given  soul  once  set  in  sin  ever  will  repent 
in  the  future  under  any  inducements,  or  that  any  inducements 
equal  to  those  offered  now,  ever  will  be  afforded,  reason  cannpt, 
and  revelation  does  not,  affirm.  On  the  contrary,  leaving  out 
of  sight  for  a  moment  all  other  testimony  from  the  New  Tes- 

1  Dr.  Chalmers,  quoted  in  Foster's  Letters,  Vol.  II,  p.  245.     Bohn*s  Ed. 
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tament,  one  of  these  very  passages  expressly  declares,  in  words 
of  the  most  serious  import,  a  fact,  the  most  appalling  to  which 
revelation  gives  utterance,  and  which  reason  cannot  deny,  that 
some  souls  certainly  never  will  be  forgiven,  and  of  course 
never  will  repent  These  words  reveal  to  the  averted  gaze  a 
gulf  from  which  no  impenitent  soul  can  feel  sure  that  it  is 
safe,  and  in  which  "  the  development  of  evil  ends  in  a  state 
wherein  unwillingness  to  goodness  has  ripened  into  inability ; 
wherein  personality,  persisting  in  alienation  from  God,  has 
become  absolutely  petrified  into  sin."^  Surely  we  need  in- 
dulge in  no  narrow  disputes  over  the  word  "  eternal,"  nor  need 
we  exclude  the  theory  of  a  second  opportunity  for  repentance, 
with  such  a  disclosure  before  us.  For  "  all  the  greater  and 
more  reasonably  conceived  misery  will  it  be,  if  we  make  no 
doubt  that  God  is  ready  at  any  future  point  in  the  run  of  it,  to 
embrace  in  everlasting  reconciliation  any  truly  repenting  soul. 
I  say  not  any  regretful  soul,  but  any  soul  that  is  heartily  turned 
to  a  new  and  eternally  righteous  life.  For  this  will  be  the 
keen,  all-devouring  misery,  that,  with  so  many  regrets,  there 
is  so  little  repentance,  or  even  power  of  it ;  that  the  nature, 
now  but  half  a  nature,  halting,  as  it  were,  on  its  clumsy  and 
paralytic  members,  finds  not  how  to  rise  any  more  forever. 
Strong  enough  to  suffer,  and  wicked  enough  to  sin,  the  tendrils 
of  adhesion  to  God  ^e  dead^  and  it  cannot  fasten  itself  prac- 
tically to  his  friendship.  Goodness  it  remembers,  but  cannot 
sufficiently  feel.  All  its  struggles  are  but  heavings  of  the 
lower  nature,  —  pains  of  defeat,  that  are  only  proving  by  experi- 
ment their  own  perpetuity."  ^ 

We  conclude  that  the  doctrine  of  a  second  probation  has 
scarcely  the  slightest  basis  in  the  Scriptures  ;  that  it  cannot 
affect  the  necessity  of  repentance  here,  as  a  Condition  of 
salvation  for  all  who  can  hear  the  gospel  now  ;  that  a  belief  in 
it,  though  likely  to  be,  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  a 
belief  in  the  final  restoration  of  all  men ;  and  that,  therefore, 
such  belief  should  not  exclude  from  ordination  a  man  who 
has  the  other  needed  qualifications.^ 

>  Miiller's  Doctrine  of  Sin,  VoL  II,  p.  43a    Urwick's  Translation. 
'  BushnelPs  Vicarious  Sacrifice,  p.  43a 

>  The  case  of  the  candidate  recently  ordained  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  would 
appear  to  be  nearly  of  this  sort,  if  we  can  judge  from  his  languagOk    "  I  believe 
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2.  There  may  be  found  some  among  those  holding  Evangel- 
ical opinions,  who  do  not  care  to  affirm  that  the  term  "  eternal/' 
as  applied  to  punishment,  necessarily  denotes  a  period  of  met- 
aphysically infinite  duration  ;  and  who  yet  accept  the  language 
of  Christ, "  as  giving  thsX  finality  to  thought,  beyond  which  there 
is,  for  us,  nothing  to  be  meditated  further."  ^  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  it  is  worth  while  for  us  to  insist  that  a  man  who 
says  this,  shall  say  more  than  this  or  be  excluded  from  ordina- 
tion. Our  ideas  of  the  space  which  we  call  eternity  are  at  best 
but  faint  and  vague.  The  language  of  Christ  is  clearly  in- 
tended to  give,  and  does  give,  the  plain  reader  all  the  concep- 
tion of  endlessness  which  popular  language  can  give  or  which 
the  mind  can  entertain,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  gain  any- 
thing by  insisting  upon  attempts  to  refine  and  define  this  lan- 
guage with  philosophical  forms  which  may  be  intended  to 
broaden,  but  too  often  really  narrow  and  harden  our  impres- 
sions. Upon  purely  philological  grounds,  no  argument  can 
be  drawn,  from  the  words  used  in  the  Evangelists,  in  favor  01 
a  period  of  limited  duration.  But  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion upon  these  grounds  is  often  only  a  barren  one.  The 
terms  of  the  New  Testament  are  not  metaphysical  terms,  and 
are  not  to  be  handled  in  a  metaphysico-philological  way.  To 
treat  them  so,  is,  as  the  history  of  doctrine  painfully  shows, 
often  to  evacuate  them  of  power.  We  sometimes  prove  only 
the  weakness  of  our  own  faith  in  a  dogma,  by  our  overwrought 
endeavors  to  defend  it.  A  poor  figure  is  sometimes  made  by 
the  attempt  "  to  make  a  bad  eternity  hang  on  the  form  of  a 
word." 

Better  is  it  that  we  keep  living  hold  upon  tfie  manifest 
teaching  of  the  gospel,  that  life  for  man  here  and  forever  means 
right  relation  to,  and  death  for  manhere  and  forever  means 
alienation  from.  Him  who  is  love  forever,  and  whose  Being  is 
conceived  of  without  reference  to  time,  either  past  or  to 
come. 

there  will  be  opportunity  for  repentance  in  the  future,  to  all  who  die  in  impeni- 
tence, and  hope  that  all  will  ultimately  embrace  it  Yet  I  cannot  affirm  that  all  or 
any  will  do  so.  I  do  not  deny  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  finally  Impenitent ;  I 
do  not  affirm  the  ultimate  salvation  of  all.  I  simply  affirm  my  belief  that  the  door 
of  mercy  will  be  open  in  the  future  for  the  return  of  lost  souls." —  Advance  Aew^ 
p^per^  Oct  31, 1S72. 

s  Bushnell's  Vicarious  Sacrifice,  page  334. 
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3.  There  is  another  view  respecting  the  future  of  unrepen- 
tant souls,  which,  in  consistence  with  the  general  course  of 
thought  chosen  in  this  essay,  should  be  mentioned,  which 
should  not  only  not  prevent  the  ordination  of  a  candidate  hold- 
ing it,  but  the  holding  of  which  would  relieve  the  doctrine  of 
endless  punishment  of  many  of  those  objectionable  features 
which  sometimes  popularly  are  attached  to  it.  It  is  the  belief  that 
the  punishment  of  the  finally  impenitent  soul  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  its  own  character,  and  of  that  alone.  It  is  sad 
to  think  that  some  of  the  early  Christian  theology  derived  from 
its  contact  with  paganism,  and  disfigured  itself  with,  a  teaching 
that  represents  God  as  taking  a  wilful  and  arbitrary  vengeance 
upon  the  lost.  It  is  indeed  a  profound  objection,  which  they 
who  are  seeking  to  create  a  universal  religion  by  the  efforts  of 
reason  alone,  do  well  to  consider,  that  almost  every  form  of 
false  religion  is  so  terribly  true  to  the  instincts  of  the  human 
conscience,  that  it  presents  this  conception  of  punishment. 
But  we  think  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
language  of  the  Bible,  dreadful  as  it  is.  That  rather  so  exalts 
man,  even  in  his  determination  towards  evil,  as  to  make  him 
capable  of  his  own  utter  ruin,  and  of  creating  for  himself,  by 
his  free  personality,  that  state  of  perpetual  alienation  from  the 
good,  which  is  remediless  woe. 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  cases  in  which  the  carrying  out 
of  the  general  rule,  the  reasons  for  which  it  has  been  the  object 
of  this  essay  at  once  to  broaden  and  establish,  will  seem  harsh, 
not  to  say  unjust ;  cases  in  which  the  candidate  is  young,  and 
somewhat  immature  in  opinion,  yet  manifestly  scholarly  and 
earnest  in  piety.  Such  cases  demand  great  wisdom  and  forbear- 
ance. It  is  better  to  err  in  the  direction  of  breadth,  than  of 
narrowness;  by  magnanimity,  rather  than  by  bigotry.  The 
cause  of  Christ  may  be  injured  by  the  ordination  of  such  a  man 
who  cannot  fully  accept  this  doctrine,  but  it  will  be  injured  far 
more  by  needless  rigor  and  bitterness  in  refusing  him  ordina- 
tion. Most  wrong  is  the  verdict  sometimes  given  that  such  a 
man,  if  he  wants  to  preach  the  gospel,  should  seek  ordination 
at  the  hands  of  a  denomination  holding  a  position  with  which 
he  seems,  in  this  particular,  to  sympathize.  Very  likely  his 
Qther  beliefs  and  his  whole  character  put  him  as  much  out  of 
harmony  with  such  a  denomination,  as  does  this  belief  with 
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our  own.  We  ought  not  to  compel  a  man  to  crystallize  his 
error,  nor  ought  we  to  fill  the  ranks  of  erratic  denominations 
with  earnest  men.  Better  is  the  expedient,  by  which  a  council, 
called  to  ordain  such  a  man  over  a  church,  shall,  if  he  be  other- 
wise fit,  suffer  and  even  encourage  the  church  to  employ  him 
as  its  pastor,  without  ordination,  but  under  the  temporary 
sanction  of  the  council,  which  meantime  uses  all  means,  both 
privately  and  formally,  to  help  him  from  a  bad  to  a  good 
foundation. 

A  formal  explanation  and  defence  of  the  doctrine  ought  not 
to  be  required  of  every  candidate  who  yet  accepts  it  on  the 
authority  of  God's  word,  and  in  the  terms  therein  stated.  If 
a  man  says, "  I  cannot  undertake  to  explain  or  defend  this  doc- 
trine theologically  ;  it  appears  to  me  at  times  irreconcilable 
with  the  mercy  of  God.  But  I  find  it  in  the  Scriptures,  and  I 
cannot  go  back  of  them.  I  accept  it  from  the  lips  of  Christ, 
along  with  his  revealing  of  the  love  of  God,  and  I  can  say  no 
more," —  if  a  man  says  this,  we  are  not  to  refuse  to  lay  hands  on 
him.  We  can  well  enough  afford  to  abate  something  from  the 
theological  exactness  of  statement  without  which  some  seem  to 
think  that  this  doctrine  and  all  others  with  it  are  overthrown, 
provided  we  can  ordain  men,  who,  from  a  consciousness  of  its 
difficulty,  and  out  of  their  own  daily  struggles  with  it,  have 
learned,  as  had  McCheyne,  how  "  to  preach  it  tenderly."  Some 
always  see,  in  the  giving  up  of  a  certain  method  of  stating,  prov- 
ing, and  preaching  a  doctrine,  the  abandonment  of  the  doctrine 
itsel£  This  is  most  unfortunate,  for  such  a  feeling  is  always 
apt,  by  disregarding  mental  differences  in  men,  and  by  increas- 
ing the  formal  and  needless  defences  of  the  doctrine,  ultimately 
to  work  its  loosening  and  overthrow. 

Let  us  remember  that  there  is  a  progress  of  doctrine  ;  that 
in  the  management  of  the  externals  —  the  necessary  fences 
and  definitions  of  the  holy  gospel  which  is  committed  to  our 
trust  —  we  are  not  primarily  under  rules,  but  yxnAcr  principles^ 
which  are  to  be  administered  in  the  individual  case  with  all 
breadth,  gravity,  and  forbearance ;  and  that  God  cares  more 
for  his  truth  than  does  man. 

Daniel   Merriman. 

Norwich^  Conn, 
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MEETING-HOUSES. 

In  a  volume  recently  published  by  the  American  Tract 
Society '  (New  York)  are  some  excellent  ideas  in  regard  to  the 
nature,  forms,  and  uses  of  religious  worship,  supplemented  by 
hints  and  plans  for  the  building  of  meeting-houses,  with  de- 
signs, descriptions,  and  estimates.  It  has  always  been  one 
feature  in  this  periodical  to  give  from  time  to  time  architec- 
tural plans  which  should  aid  those  who  propose  to  erect  houses 
of  worship,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  acknowledge  our 
indebtedness  to  the  Tract  Society  for  liberty  to  use  such  mate- 
rial from  this  volume  as  might  best  subserve  this  purpose. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  American  churches,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  attain  to  much  beauty  or  adaptation  in  the  construction 
of  meeting-houses.  Pioneer  life  gave  little  play  to  the  taste, 
and  the  inmost  longings  of  the  soul  for  such  houses  as 
should  be  to  the  credit  of  man,  as  well  as  for  the  glory  of 
God,  could  not  be  gratified.  Our  forefathers  had  for  long 
years  sterner  and  more  necessary  work  than  architectural  dis- 
plays, and  they  well  thought  themselves  fortunate  if  they  had 
a  shelter,  however  rude,  in  which  to  worship  God  "  according 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience."  They  knew  what  was  appro- 
priate and  desirable  ;  their  recollections  of  their  old  homes 
across  the  ocean  were  vivid ;  and,  as  soon  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  they  united  their  best  efforts,  and  taxed  them- 
selves heavily,  to  build  meeting-houses  that  should  at  least  not 
offend  the  eye,  and  should  be  well  adapted  for  religious  wor- 
ship. "  Meeting-houses,"  not  "  churches  " !  Says  Cotton  Mather 
in  his  "  Ratio  Disciplinae,"  "  There  is  no  just  ground  from 
Scripture  to  apply  such  a  trope  as  '  church '  to  a  house  for 
public  assembly,"  They  made  the  proper  distinction  between 
the  place  of  gathering  and  the  church  organization :  with 
them,  the  church  and  the  people  worshipped  in  the  meeting" 
house  ;  the  "  church  "  did  not  meet  at  or  in  the  '*  church,"  but 
niet  in  the  house  for  meeting, —  the  "  meeting-house."  In  the 
modern,  but  by  no  means  necessarily  better  methods  of  ex- 

*  The  House  of  God  ;  or.  Claims  of  Public  Worship.    By  Rev.  W.  W.  Evarts, 
D.  D.    With  Designs  and  Estimates  for  Church  Buildings.    I2ma  pp.  132. 
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pression,  we  "  go  to  church  "  ;  our  fathers  "  went  to  meeting," 
and  in  so  doing  they  did  well. 

In  speaking  of  houses  of  worship,  and  their  influence  as 
mere  features,  we  might  almost  say,  in  the  landscape,  the 
author  of  the  little  volume  already  referred  to,  says  that  "  the 
Christian  chapel  [meeting-house]  is  the  most  significant  and 
profoundly  expressive  symbol  in  the  world.     Whether  rising 
over  thronged  city,  obscure  village,  or  sparse  frontier  settle- 
naent,  its  humble  spire  speaks  more  eloquently  of  man's  won- 
cirous  being  and  faculties,  his  mysterious  relations  and  sublime 
destinies,  than  pyramid,  mausoleum,  or  monumental  arch.     It 
{^ledges  more  for  human  culture  and  progress  than  secular 
School  system,  academy,  or  university.      Without  its  beneficent 
{Presence,  these  secular  means  of  progress  will  be  swept  away 
V>y  storms  of  revolution,  or  perverted  to  appliances  of  selfish 
Jwwer,  hastening  the  reign  of  anarchy.    But  if  existing  govern- 
ments were  overthrown,  the  house  of  God,  honored,  would 
develop  more  beneficent  civilization,  wiser  laws  and  institu- 
tions." 

Man  may  worship  God  anywhere,   "  but  his  finite  nature 
localizes  sanctity,  and  craves  fixed  places  of  worship  ; "  and  thus 
the  earliest  annals  of  the  race  tell  of  sacred  groves,  of  altars 
and  of  temples,  while  to-day,  throughout  the  world,  the  reli- 
gious element  in  the  human  race  is  manifest  in  places  and 
structures  set  apart  as  holy.     "  God's  way  is  in  the  sanctuary," 
and  the  house  of  God  is  the  tangible  expression  of  religious 
^ith.     "  As  legislative  and  judicial  halls  guard  civil  govern- 
ttient,  and  schools  diffuse  knowledge,  the  house  of  God  main- 
tains  religion.     As  well   expect  public  justice  without  law, 
court,  or  magistracy,  a  general   education   without   teacher, 
school-term,  and  school-book,  as  religion  without  holy  book, 
lioly  day,  and  holy  place.     Though  religion  may  not  be  con- 
lined  to  external  order,  it  can  be  found  nowhere  without  it. 
If  the  house  of  God  is  neglected,  the  closet  is  deserted  and  the 
family  altar  desolate."     If  it  is  desirable  that  public  worship  be 
promoted,  it  is  wise  to  use  the  proper  means  to  such  an  end. 
Among  these  means  is  reverence  for  the  Sabbath  and  sacred 
places,  if  in  these  modern  times  it  is  possible  to  find  places 
so  regarded !     In  order  to  promote  public  worship,  meeting- 
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houses  must  be  built  at  earlier  stages  in  our  new  settlements, 
and  should  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible.  We  should  take 
practical  lessons  in  this  matter  from  the  Romanists  ;  like  them, 
we  should  systematically  secure  eligible  building  sites,  not 
only  in  towns  and  cities  already  started  on  the  highway  to 
prosperity,  but  also  in  localities  where  it  is  probable  that  set- 
tlements will  sometime  be  made.  By  such  timely  forecast,  the 
Christian  church  can  throw  its  anchors  far  into  the  future. 
Business  and  population  follow  certain  fixed  laws  ;  let  religion 
take  advantage  of  this  fact  and  utilize  it.  Aid  judiciously 
given  in  this  direction  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  and  it  is  encour- 
aging to  know  that  the  Congregational  Union  is  vigorously 
acting  on  this  principle,  limited  only  by  the  means  placed  at 
its  disposal  by  the  churches. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  direct  contributions  and  sacrifices 
of  a  parish  or  a  community  in  building  a  meeting-house,  more 
surely  secure  their  attendance  and  support  than  ecclesiastical 
authority,  or  devotion  to  a  creed.  This  may  be  placing  the  sub- 
ject on  a  low  plane,  still  it  is  true.  Illustrations  are  abundant 
on  every  side.  Let  an  individual  or  a  people  invest  money  in 
repairing  an  old  edifice  or  in  building  a  new  one,  and  they  will 
"have  a  pecuniary  interest  that  will  draw  them  to  it  Sabbath 
after  Sabbath.  They  have  put  a  portion  of  their  earthly  treas- 
ure there,  and  their  heart  goes  with  it.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  houses  of  worship  built  by  the  State  attract  small  congre- 
gations, while  those  built  by  voluntary  contributions  are  gen- 
erally well  filled  with  worshippers. 

We  deprecate  all  extravagance  in  architecture  and  expense ; 
but  in  location,  style,  and  cost,  the  church  edifice  should,  as  a 
general  rule,  be  a  fair  exponent  of  the  wealth  and  taste  of  the 
community  in  which  it  stands.  Religion  has  its  legitimate 
claim  upon  art,  and  our  houses  of  worship  should  be  made  as 
attractive  as  circumstances  will  allow.  Shall  our  dwellings  be 
constantly  improving  in  style,  and  God's  house  be  left  homely 
^nd  cheap }  A  poor  meeting-house  in  a  rich  community  indi- 
cates a  weak  religious  sentiment,  a  dead  or  dying  faith.  Go 
through  our  villages,  east  or  west,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
wherever  a  meeting-house  is  in  good  repair,  well  kept  in  all 
respects,  the  people  are  thrifty  and  moral ;  while  a  dilapidated. 
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vtatfaer-wom,  dismal-looking  edifice  as  surely  tells  of  a  people 
low  in  education  and  in  morals.    Too  many  parishes  covet  and 
save  the  alabaster  box,  instead  of  breaking  it  and  diffusing  its 
£agrance  on  the  desert  air.     Says  Dr.  Evarts :  "  The  most  ex- 
pensive house  a  people  will  pay  for,  may  do  more  to  promote 
cliarity  and  piety  than  to  foster  vanity  and  pride.     Parsimony 
And  avarice  in  a  people  are  far  more  to  be  dreaded  than  extrav- 
«i.gance  in  church  building.    An  elegant  chapel,  though  con- 
^lemned  by  a  coarse  and  covetous  spirit,  may  promote  public 
"^?orship  and  the  honor  of  Christ     Those  most  deprecating 
^openditure  in  church-building  are  not  found  most  liberal  in 
support  of  missions  or  in  provision  for  the  poor." 

Several  points  are  to  be  considered  in  our  modern  church 
architecture,  among  which  may  be  specified  location,  conven- 
ience, adaptation,  economy,  and  (sometimes)  luxury.     The  uses 
of  our  spiritual  worship  are  always  to  be  borne  in  mind.    Con- 
gregationalism has  no  demand  for  architectural  effects  or  spec- 
tacular worship ;  processions,  pageants,  intricate  ceremonies, 
scenic  displays,  and  the  long  list  of — shall  we  say  —  perform- 
ances tlKit  characterize  the  Roman  Catholic  and  other  similar 
services,  are  not  for  us ;  and  an  architecture  fitted  for  these, 
as  in  the  cathedrals  of  Europe,  is  utterly  unfit  for  our  wor- 
ship.    Our  first  demand  is  an  audience-room,  light,  pleasant. 
Unbroken,  so  far  as  is  possible,  by  pillars  or  arches,  which  can 
only  obstruct  the  vision  and  the  hearing.     There  is  danger  of 
forgetting  this  fundamental  point  in  our  houses  of  worship,  and 
We  can  call  to  mind  edifices  where  the  sermon  —  with  us  the 
chief  part  of  the  service  —  is  rendered  comparatively  useless 
"by  the  intervention  of  posts,  arches,  and  ornamentation,  which 
break  the  voice  into  disagreeable  echoes,  while  the  speaker  is 
effectually  hidden  from  a  large  portion  of  the  congregation. 
Another  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is,  that  very  pretty  meet- 
ing-houses, beautiful  in  all  their  parts,  and  architecturally  cor- 
rect, can  be  built  at  moderate  expense.     It  costs  but  little 
more  to  make  an  attractive  building,  than  it  does  to  nail  to- 
gether a  rectangular  meeting- box !    The  architect  must  be 
furnished  with  certain  reliable  data,  in  order  that  he  may  work 
intelligently  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  church.     Being 
apprised  of  these  particulars  by  personal  inspection  rather 
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than  by  letter,  he  will  be  able  to  furnish  a  ground-plan  and 
elevation  modified  to  suit  the  circumstances,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  those  proposing  to  build  ;  and  these  being  agreed  upon, 
he  will  then  furnish  plans  in  detail. 

"  The  house  of  God  should  be  placed  at  a  central  point,  easy 
of  access,  and  away  from  disturbing  noises  ;  it  should  have  the 
pleasantest  and  most  commanding  site  obtainable,  and  should 
be  surrounded,  if  possible,  by  an  open  lawn. 

"  The  Sabbath-school  and  lecture-room  should  be  provided 
distinct  from  the  main  church  audience-room  ;  and  other 
rooms  are  exceedingly  desirable, —  such  as  parlors  for  social 
reunions,  small  class-rooms  connected  with  the  Sunday-school 
room,  a  library-room,  and  a  study  for  the  pastor. 

"Among  the  matters  requiring  careful  attention  in  con- 
structing a  church,  may  be  mentioned  symmetry  of  form,  and 
the  right  proportions  and  outlines  for  beauty  and  for  acoustic 
qualities,  with  the  best  arrangement  of  aisles  and  seats,  so  that 
the  speaker  may  be  easily  heard  as  well  as  seen  from  every 
point  in  the  audience-room  ;  and  the  most  approved  arrange- 
ments for  ventilating,  warming,  and  lighting  the  room,  so  that 
the  attendants  being  free  from  all  discomforts  and  annoyances, 
may  give  their  undistracted  attention  to  the  sacred  services. 
Many  'an  elaborate  church  is  half-spoiled  by  neglect  or  mistsike 
in  some  one  particular.  Its  lofty  walls  and  tower^  its  rich 
carvings  and  mouldings,  its  stained  windows  and  luxurious 
pews,  cannot  make  amends  for  its  false  proportions,  which  per- 
petually offend  the  eye,  and  cause  the  speaker's  words  to  be 
lost  in  the  air,  or  reverberated  by  confusing  echoes  ;  nor  for 
that  neglected  regulation  of  the  light  which  leaves  the  room 
either  gloomy  or  glaring  ;  that  neglected  care  for  temperature 
•  that  leaves  it  uncomfortably  warm  or  cold  ;  or  that  neglected 
ventilation  that  induces  headache  and  drowsiness  in  the  most 
devout  worshipper." 

A  church  edifice  may  be  pretty  and  yet  not  expensive,  as 
the  accompanying  plan  will  show.  The  estimates  of  cost  will 
of  course  vary  widely  in  different  localities,  but  will  serve  as 
an  approximation.  From  the  plans  here  given,  competent  build- 
ers in  any  section  of  the  country  can  make  estimates  suffi- 
ciently accurate  to  enable  churches  and  committees  to  judge 
of  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  adopting  them. 
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This  cut  represents  a  neat  and  commodious  chapel  in  the 
Gothic  cottage  style,  designed  by  Wra.  W.  Boyington,  of  Chi- 
C3^,  lU. 
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The  building  will  cost  about  $3,000,  and  seat  150 ;  size,  25 
by  54  feet  It  is  to  be  built  of  timber,  in  five  sections  to  the 
transept,  with  trusses  all  finished  up  to  show  in  the  ceiling,  and 
resting  on  7  by  7  inch  posts,  all  well-fraraed  together  and  bolted 
in  a  thorough  manner.  Between  these  posts  will  be  studding 
at  the  windows,  3  by  6  inches,  with  z  by  6  inch  horizontal  girts 
cut  between  posts  and  studding,  and  thoroughly  spiked  thereto 
two  feet  apart.  Upon  these  the  boarding,  about  10  inches 
wide,  will  be  fastened  perpendicularly,  planed  and  matched,  and 
battened  over  the  joints,  with  hood  mouldings  around  the  win- 
dows, and  plain  cornices  at  the  eaves  and  gables. 

A  neat  little  belfry  surmounts  the  gable  in  front.  The  sills 
around  the  outside,  and  across  the  middle  inside,  will  be  sup- 
ported upon  cedar  posts  8  to  lO  inches  in  diameter,  set  4  feet 
in  the  ground,  on  3-inch  plank,  2  feet  by  1 2  inches,  two  of  them 
laid  crosswise  and  well  bedded  in  the  ground. 
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Sectiok  showing  Frame-work. 


The  expense  of  inside  work,  such  as  pews,  pulpit,  chairs, 
mouldings,  and  general  finish,  can  be  increased  or  diminished 
according  to  taste  or  available  means.  There  is  no  limit  to 
such  variations. 
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The  ground-plan  is  as  here  represented. 


A,  Communion  Table. 

B,  Pulpit 

C    and    D,    Reading 
Desks  (if  wanted). 

£  and  F,  Pastor's  and 
Library  Room. 

G,  Vestibule. 


It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  a  plan  for  an  Episcopal  church 
edifice,  but  it  can  be  easily  adapted  to  our  simpler  form  of  wor- 
ship. 

This  building  should  stand  about  three  feet  high  above  the 
earth  after  it  has  been  graded  about.  The  posts  should  be 
thoroughly  braced  to  the  sills,  both  lengthwise  and  crosswise. 
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Rafters  2  by  6  inches,  resting  on  6  by  6  inch  purlins.  After 
the  frame  is  erected  and  boarded  up,  the  space  below  the  sills 
should  be  boarded  down  to  the  ground  with  planed  and  matched 
boarding  6  inches  wide,  without  buttons.  The  inside  is  calcu- 
lated to  be  lathed  and  plastered,  two  coats.  The  walls  should 
be  furred  on  the  girting  with  i  foot  by  2 J  inch  strips,  put  on  up 
and  down,  so  as  to  come  even  with  the  face  of  the  posts.  The 
pews  will  have  plain  backs,  and  seats  with  ends  cut  in  the 
usual  form,  or  like  the  design  hereafter  represented,  which  will 
be  applicable  to  some  of  the  other  designs.  Should  it  be  de- 
sirable to  save  expense,  the  transepts  can  be  left  off,  which 
would  save  from  three  to  five  hundred  dollars.  The  exterior 
should  be  painted  a  dark  drab  ;  the  inside,  oak-graining.  The 
windows  of  stained  glass.  For  rural  districts,  where  an  inex- 
pensive and  yet  pretty  chapel  is  wanted,  and  such  as  average 
builders  can  construct,  this  plan  presents  many  advantages. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  stone  is  the  most  suitable  material 
for  church  edifices  ;  durability,  and  general  appearance  are  in  its 
favor;  but  circumstances,  such  as  convenience,  expense,  or 
expediency,  may  render  brick  or  wood  preferable,  and  even 
iron  is  now  coming  into  use  to  some  extent,  and  is  found  to  be 
cheap,  and  easily  adapted.  Still,  the  recent  destruction  by  fire 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Talmage's  iron  house  of  worship  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  theoretically  fire-proof,  but  really  a  tinder-box,  shows 
that  a  mere  outside  casing  or  veneer  of  thin  iron  gives  but 
little  resistance  to  the  flames.  A  structure  like  that  cannot 
with  propriety  be  called  an  iron  building.  With  occasional  ex- 
ceptions, however,  our  country  towns  will  build  wooden  houses, 
and  these,  if  well  constructed  and  properly  kept  in  repair,  will 
last  for  generations. 

The  following  plan  represents  a  building  similar  to  the  above, 
with  a  tower  and  spire.  It  is  to  be  built  in  the  same  general 
style  as  No.  i,  and  the  description  of  that  will  be  sufficient 
for  this.  Size,  28  by  50  feet.  The  spire  must  be  well  and 
securely  framed,  and  boarded  strong.  All  the  roofs  and  offsets 
are  to  be  shingled  with  sawed  pine.  Cost,  about  ^3,500. 
Same  architect  as  before. 
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If,  from  location  of  ground  or  for  any  other  reason,  it  should 
be  desirable,  the  tower  and  spire  can  be  placed  at  the  othei 
corner,  without  any  change  in  the  general  plan. 
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Sectiom  showiko  the  Frahx-work,  Pulpit,  akd  Wihdow  at 

THAT  END. 

We  next  give  a  plan  for  a  more  expensive  structure,  that  of 
the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Astoria,  L.  I.  Like  the  first,  it 
is  Episcopal ;  but  the  slight  variations  in  internal  arrangement 
to  adapt  it  to  Coagregatioaal  uses,  are  no  obstacle  to  its  adop- 
tion as  an  attractive  edifice,  sufficiently  so  for  almost  any  lo- 
cality. 

The  church  is  built  of  stone  dug  from  the  ground  on  which 
it  stands, —  a  coarse  sort  of  granite.  The  trimmings  are  of  cut 
stone,  from  the  Newark  quarries,  while  the  interior  finish  is  of 
white  ash,  oiled. 

The  style  of  architecture  is  Gothic  of  the  early  English 

UCOHD  HUBS.  —  vol.  v.    NO.  J.  l8 
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Ground-  Plan. 
A,  Conmuuuon  Table.  B.  Ch<nr.  C.  Pulpit 

D,  Oigu.  E,  Futor'i  Room.  F,  Porch. 
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period,  and  the  details  of  the  building,  in  some  few  points,  are 
varied  from  those  shown  in  the  cut 

.The  roof  inside  is  of  open  timber-work,  a  single  arch  span- 
ning the  whole  width*  The  chancel  arch  b  of  stone,  heavily 
moulded ;  and  the  window  openings  are  filled  with  finely  stained 
glass. 

The  church  is  36  feet  wide,  by  90  feet  long,  including  the 
chancel,  and  will  seat  340  people.  The  whole  cost  is  f  24,000, 
or  without  the  spire,  f  18,000.  The  stone  being  taken  from  the 
ground  beneath  the  church,  was  put  into  the  walls  for  25  cents 
the  cubic  foot,  in  the  manner  technically  termed  "  square  rub- 
ble "  with  "  rock  face."  The  "  cut-stone  work  "  cost  in  round 
numbers,  ^3,500.  The  carpenters*  and  joiners'  work  was  all 
done  by  the  day,  at  the  average  wages  of  ^3.25  per  day.  The 
lathing  and  plastering, "  two-coat  work,"  at  45  cents  per  square 
yard.  Stained  glass  windows,  with  plain  colored  borders,  geo- 
metrical figures  with  symbols,  80  cents  per  square  foot  The 
architect  was  Mr.  William  T.  Hallett,  of  1 1 1  Broadway,  N. 
Y,,  who  had  the  supervision  of  the  work  throughout. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  that  the  estimates  for  these  houses  of 
worship  are  based  on  the  following  prices :  The  framing  tim- 
bers and  scantlings  costing  from  ^14  to  $16  per  M ;  and  the 
outside  boarding  of  stock  boards,  10  inches  wide,  ^20  per  M ; 
labor  of  carpenters,  ^3  per  day.  Inside  finish :  lumber,  ^30 
per  M ;  and  joiners,  ^3.50  per  day.  Lathing  and  plastering, 
30  cents  per  yard.  Painting,  ^3  per  square  of  lOO  feet.  Grain- 
ing and  varnishing,  $6  per  square.  Glazing  of  windows,  75 
cents  per  superficial  foot,  including  stained  borders  and  heads. 
The  stone  and  brick  work  were  estimated,  for  face  brick  laid  in 
the  wall,  at  ^30  per  M ;  common  brick,  ^10  per  M,  laid  in  the 
wall  Rubble-stone,  f  20  per  100  cubic  feet  For  random 
range  rock-work,  the  estimate  was  50  cents  per  superficial  foot, 
laid  in  the  wall,  and  backed  up  with  common  brick  at  $10 
per  M. 

Dr.  Evarts'  book  contains  many  other  plans ;  but  we  have 
selected  such  as  will  meet  the  wants  of  parishes  of  both  mod- 
erate and  ample  means ;  and  we  hope  that  our  readers  will  see 
that  it  is  possible  to  worship  God  in  attractive  houses,  at  no 
greater  cost  than  is  often,  if  not  generally,  expended  on  build- 
ings that  are  discreditable  to  man  and  to  our  common  religion. 
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The  &tbers  of  New  England  are,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
entitled  to  the  reverence  and  gratitude  of  their  descendants. 
They  were,  in  truth,  a  remarkable,  an  extraordinary  race  of 
men.  This  is  true  both  of  their  personal  qualities,  and  of  the 
results  of  their  action.  Never  before  did  such  a  body  of  men 
form  a  political  community.  Never  were  the  results  of  com- 
Inned  action  so  decisive,  beneficent,  and  far-reaching.  By  the 
blessing  of  God,  our  lathers  founded  here  a  state  of  society, 
superior,  in  some  very  important  respects,  to  what  had  ever  been 
seen  on  earth.  They  kindled  on  these  shores  a  light  which  is 
destined  never  to  go  out ;  they  erected  institutions  of  govern- 
ment and  religion  which  are  never  to  perish.  The  influence 
of  their  principles  and  of  their  great  example  becomes  more 
potent  and  extensive  with  every  passing  year.  It  is  daily 
more  and  more  evident  that  God,  from  whom  all  good  pro- 
ceeds, raised  them  up  to  be  benefactors  to  the  whole  human  race. 

They  were  descended  from  excellent  families  in  England. 
Not  many  of  them  were  allied  with  those  whom  the  world 
accounts  noble  and  great ;  but  while  some  were  of  gentle  birth, 
a  large  proportion  came  from  the  class  of  sturdy  yeomanry 
which  constitutes  the  bone  and  sinew  of  any  people.  More 
than  this,  the  g^eat  body  of  them  were  from  households  where 
the  worship  of  God  was  daily  maintained,  and  his  institutions 
reverently  regarded.  In  the  words  of  the  eminent  divine  and 
jurist,  William  Stoughton,  "  God  sifted  a  whole  nation  that  he 
might  send  choice  grain  over  into  this  wilderness."  Their 
fathers  and  grandfathers  had  been  persecuted  for  religion's 
sake  by  the  Bloody  Mary.  A  great  proportion  of  them  were 
children  of ''  parents  passed  into  the  skies." 

They  were  men  of  enlarged  information^  awakened  intelligence^ 
and  cultivated  minds.  Some  had  been  distinguished  in  the 
old  country  for  talent  and  learning.  Most  of  the  ministers  and 
the  leading  laymen  received  their  education  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge ;  many  were  well  instructed  in  the  literature  and 
science  of  the  day,  especially  in  the  languages.  It  was  no  un- 
common thing  for  the  early  ministers  of  New  England  to  read 
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the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  at  their  family  devotions. 
"  They  were  men  of  great  renown  in  the  nation  from  whence 
the  Laudian  persecution  exiled  them.  Their  learning,  their 
holiness,  their  gravity,  struck  all  men  that  knew  them  with 
admiration.  They  were  Timothies  in  their  houses,  Chrysos- 
toms  in  their  pulpits,  Auguslines  in  their  disputations."  "  They 
were  confessors  for  the  name  and  truth  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ"  1 

They  entertained  a  profound  and , habitual  reverence  for  the 
Word  of  God.  They  had  not  many  books,  but  the  Bible  was 
the  inestimable  treasure  in  every  family.  ''The  Bible  was 
their  pole-^tar,  their  guide,  their  universal  directory."  The 
Bible  was  the  ultimate,  we  may  say  the  only,  standard  of  ap- 
peal. It  was  continually  a  lamp  to  their  feet,  and  a  light  to 
their  path. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  "  New  England  Theocracy." 
I  have  now  before  me  a  volume  of  which  this  is  the  title.  But 
what  is  a  Theocracy  ?  "  Government  of  a  St9.te  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  God."  —  Webster.  There  never  has  been 
but  one  instance  of  this  kind ;  it  is  found  in  the  case  of  the 
Israelites,  from  the  Exodus  to  the  reign  of  SauL  Our  fathers, 
it  is  true,  took  the  word  of  God  as  their  guide  in  all  their 
affairs,  —  civil,  ecclesiastical,  economical,  and  private  ;  and  so 
ought  all  men  to  do.  But  to  say  that  they  had  a  Theocracy, 
is  simply  an  abuse  of  terms.  Our  fathers  never  pretended  to 
have  any  direction  from  above,  other  than  any  people  may  have 
who  are  willing  to  be  guided  by  the  Bible. 

They  were  men  of  strict  adherence  to  principle  and  to  duty. 
Rather  than  sacrifice  conscience,  they  had  forsaken  all  that 
was  dear  to  them  in  their  native  land,  and  had  come  to  spend 
their  lives  on  these  bleak,  inhospitable  shores.  With  them, 
worldly  ease,  comfort,  and  prosperity  were  nothing ;  conscience 
and  duty  were  everything.  They  feared  God,  and  feared  noth- 
ing else.    Their  moral  courage  in  vindication  of  the  right  had 

^  Testimony  of  Rev.  John  Higginson,  of  Salem,  and  Rev.  VTm.  Hubbard,  of 
Ipswich.  This  very  interesting  and  affecting  docnment  has  no  date,  except  that  it 
was  printed  in  Boston  by  Timothy  Green,  in  1701.  A  copy  of  it,  thus  dated,  is  now 
before  me.  They  were  then  the  *'  two  most  aged  minbters  of  the  gospel  yet  sorviT* 
ing  in  the  country.**  Mr.  Higginson  died  Dec  9,  1708,  aged  9a,  Blr.  Hubbard 
died  Sept  24, 1704,  aged  85. 
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been  put  to  the  severest  test,  and  had  not  been  found  want- 
ing.* 

Our  fathers  have  been  accused  of  bigotry  and  exclusiveness 
in  their  religious  views.  What  do  their  accusers  mean  by 
these  terms  ?  A  bigot,  according  to  Webster,  is  a  person 
obstinately  and  unreasonably  wedded  to  a  particular  religious 
creed,  opinion,  or  practice.  Exclusiveness  is  a  shutting  out  of 
others,  for  no  good  reason,  from  what  we  enjoy.  Thus  under- 
stood, the  obnoxious  terms  do  not  apply  to  our  fathers.  They 
were,  it  is  true,  men  of  fixed  principles  ;  but  is  it  worse  to  have 
fixed  principles  in  religion,  more  than  in  philosophy,  law,  or 
medicine?  Must  there  not  be,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
fixed  principles  in  every  branch  of  human  inquiry  ?  Is  it  any 
credit  to  a  man  to  be  destitute  of  fixed  principles  ?  Is  it  not 
a  shame  to  any  man  to  spend  year  after  year,  and  decade  after 
decade,  on  some  favorite  subject,  suppose  it  to  be  Finance  or 
Public  Policy,  without  ever  arriving  at  any  definite  conclusion  .^ 
Is  not  certainty  in  religious  doctrine  attainable,  as  well  as  in 
other  subjects  less  closely  connected  with  human  welfare  ?  If 
not,  why  not?  The  fault,  if  any  there  be,  must  lie  at  the  door 
of  our  Maker,  who  has,  in  boundless  wisdom  and  goodness, 
undertaken  to  put  us  in  possession  of  all  needful  information 
on  this  profoundly  interesting  subject. 

Our  fathers  thought  they  had  good  grounds  for  their  beliefs. 
They  had  made  diligent  and  earnest  inquiry  after  the  truth, 
and  they  thought  they  had  found  it.  They  were  willing  to 
stake  all  they  had,  even  life  itself,  on  the  question.  They  were 
men  of  conscience,  of  deep  and  earnest  thought,  of  unswerving 
attachment  to  duty.  They  knew  that  the  truth,  when  found, 
is  of  priceless  value,  the  only  and  the  necessary  means  of  hap- 
piness here  and  hereafter.  They  could  not,  therefore,  adopt 
the  mean,  paltering  idea,  which  many  seem  to  hold  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  that  one  man's  belief  is  as  goad  as  another's,  though 
they  be  heaven-wide  apart.*  They  did  not  think  —  how  can 
any  man  think  ?  —  that  error  on  subjects  vitally  aflfecting  our 
duty  and  our  salvation,  is  innocent  and  harmless.    Yet  they 

1  See  the  purposes  of  the  founders  of  Massachusetts  set  forth  aNy  in  Bancroft's 
History,  Vol.  i,  357,  seq, 
^  If  this  idea  will  not  hold  in  law  or  medicine,  why  should  it  hold  in  religion  ? 
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never  attempted  to  impose  their  religious  belief  on  others. 
They  never  employed  the  civil  arm  for  the  propagation  of 
truth  or  the  suppression  of  error,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

The  fathers  of  New  England  were  eminent  for  their  morality. 
This  was  the  natural  result  of  their  deep  and  fervent  piety,  and 
their  cordial  acceptance  of  the  doctrines  of  the  cross.  It  is  the 
statement  of  no  less  an  authority  than  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
that  the  countries  which  have  been  remarkable  for  a  high  tone 
of  morality  have  been  those  in  which  Calvinism  has  pre\^ed, 
including  Scotland,  Switzerland,  and  New  England.  Renoun- 
cing with  abhorrence  the  idea  of  being  saved  by  the  merit  of 
their  own  good  works,  our  fathers  were  eminently  careful  to 
maintain  good  works.  Hugh  Peters,  preaching  before  Parlia- 
ment, said,  "  I  have  lived  in  a  country  seven  years,  and  in  all 
that  time  I  never  heard  one  profane  oath,  and  never  saw  a  man 
drunk.  That  country  was  New  England."  In  1641,  Governor 
Winthrop  makes  the  following  record  in  his  journal :  "  A  g^eat 
training  in  Boston  two  days.  About  twelve  hundred  men 
were  exercised  in  most  sorts  of  land  service ;  yet  it  WJas  ob- 
served that  there  was  no  man  drunk,  though  there  was  plenty 
of  wine  and  strong  beer  in  town  ;  not  an  oath  sworn,  no  quar- 
rel, nor  any  hurt  done."  It  is  stated  by  one  of  the  annalists 
of  those  times,  that  servants  and  vagrants  were  the  authors  of 
most  of  the  crimes  which  were  committed. 

Thomas  Wiggin,  who  may  be  called  the  father  of  Dover,  in 
a  letter  to  Sir  John  Cooke,  Secretary  to  Charles  I,  dated  Nov. 
19,  1632,  speaks  thus  of  the  Massachusetts  people:^  "I  have 
observed  the  planters  there,  by  their  loving,  just,  and  kind 
dealing  with  the  Indians,  have  gottfen  their  love  and  respect, 
and  drawn  them  to  an  outward  conformity  to  the  English,  so 
that  the  Indians  repair  to  the  English  governor  there  and  his 
deputies  for  justice.  And  for  the  governor  himself,  I  have 
observed  him  to  be  a  discreet  and  sober  man,  giving  good 
example  to  all  the  planters,  wearing  plain  apparel,  drinking 
ordinarily  water,"  etc.* 

Some  recent  writers,  in  attempting  to  account  for  the  un- 
happy difference  between  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson  and  her  op- 
ponents, in  1637,  have  represented  that  she  was  endeavoring 

^  He  had  lately  come  frott  Massachusetts. 
'  Palfrey's  New  England,  VoL  I,  366^  note. 
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to  recall  the  religious  community  from  an  undue  regard  to  the 
external  manifestations  of  piety,  and  to  fix  their  attention  more 
closely  on  an  internal,  spiritual  experience  of  the  power  of 
divine  truth.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Puritans,  at  tliat  time, 
laid  great  stress  on  a  certain  outward  strictness  and  precise- 
ness  of  conduct,  extending  even  to  modes  of  dress  and  forms 
of  speech,  and  allowing  these  things  to  be  a  substitute  for  the 
religion  of  the  heart  ''  It  was  a  period  of  great  formality  and 
austerity  in  religion.**  ''The  praise  of  holiness  was  freely 
bestowed  upon  the  sanctimonious  and  the  austere.**  ''But 
Mrs.  Hutchinson's  doctrine  cut  up  the  whole  matter  by  the 
roots,  and  destroyed  the  very  foundation  upon  which  a  reputa- 
tion [for  piety]  had  been  made  to  rest,"  etc.  ^ 

"  The  whole  controversy,"  says  the  amiable  Lunt,  of  Quincy, 
"was  founded  in  an  attempt  to  give  new  vitality  and  spiritual- 
ity to  the  religion  of  the  times ;  to  resist  the  tendency,  which 
is  ever  at  work,  to  rely  too  much  upon  the  outward  manifesta- 
tions of  religious  principle,  to  the  neglect  of  the  principle  itself 
in  th6  soul." 

This  is  a  total,  and,  we  fear,  an  inexcusable  mistake.  There 
is  not  a  particle,  of  evidence  for  the  assertion  so  confidently 
made.  Wilson  and  Eliot  and  Shepard  and  Davenport  and 
others,  who  opposed  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  views,  had  as  strong 
convictions  of  the  necessity  of  inward  holiness  as  any  men 
who  ever  lived.  In  their  preaching  and  publications,  they 
insisted  as  strongly  on  the  religion  of  the  heart  *  Form  and 
ceremony  and  preciseness  of  outward  demeanor  were  never 
suffered  to  usurp  the  place  of  internal  principle.  There  never 
was  a  country  in  which  so  little  reliance  was  placed  upon  mere 
externals,  and  in  which  the  minds  of  all,  eyen  of  the  least 
intelligent,  were  so  constantly  directed  to  the  heart* 

Mr.  Lunt  thinks  that  our  Pilgrim  fathers  were  lacking  in 
faith  !  But  when  in  all  the  world's  history  was  a  stronger,  live- 
lier faith  manifested,  than  in  th,e  men  and  women  who  com- 

^Upham's  Life  of  Vane,  in  Sparks*8  Araeriqin  Biography,  pp.  129, 13a  See 
also,  Barry's  History  of  Massachusetts,  I,  248,  and  Lunt*s  Historical  Discourses  at 
Quincy,  1839,  pp.  24-34. 

>  For  proof  of  this,  see  Shepard*s  <<  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins,*'  and  his  **  Sound 
Believer." 

'  Spirit  of  Pilgrims,  I,  9. 
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posed  the  first  generation  of  New-England  people  ?  What  but 
faith,  or  a  deep,  all-controlling  impression  of  things  unseen  and 
eternal,  could  have  induced  them  to  forsake  all  they  had  in  the 
Old  World,  and  confront  the  perils  of  the  ocean  and  the  hard- 
ships of  the  wilderness  ?  How  strongly  does  their  faith  —  a 
faith,  too,  which  discovered  itself  by  works  of  the  fairest  kind 
—  contrast  with  the  unbelief  and  skepticism  of  this  material- 
istic age  !  If  those  men  had  not  faith,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  it  anywhere  else. 

A  modern  writer  well  remarks  :  "  Nothing  in  the  character 
of  these  men,  especially  their  ministers,  strikes  me  with  such 
admiration,  as  their  fervent,  devoted  piety.  They  were  emi- 
nently men  of  God.  To  know  Him,  to  serve  Him,  to  enjoy 
Him,  was  with  th^m  the  great  end  of  existence.  They  were 
mighty  in  prayer.  They  were  trained  in  the  school  of  affic- 
tion,  which  gave  a  deep,  mellow  tone  to  their  piety,  a  holy 
familiarity  and  fervor  to  their  supplications,  and  caused  them 
to  feel  and  act  habitually  as  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  earth. 
Hence,  their  contempt  for  external  circumstances,  their  pa- 
tience in  tribulation,  their  fortitude,  their  tranquillity,  their 
inflexible  resolution,  their  steady  hope  and  lofty  purpose.**  ^ 

The  venerable  Increase  Mather  said,  in  1702:  "The  life 
and  power  of  godliness  has  been  the  singular  glory  of  New 
England.  The  generality  of  the  first  planters  were  men  emi- 
nent for  godliness.  Time  was,  when  the  churches  were  beau- 
tiful as  Tirzah,  comely  as  Jerusalem,  terrible  as  an  army  with 
banners.  What  a  glorious  presence  of  Christ  was  there  in  all 
his  ordinances  I  Many  were  converted,  and  willingly  declared 
what  God  had  done  for  their  souls ;  and  there  were  added  to 
the  churches  daily  of  such  as  should  be  saved."  ^ 

The  accurate  historian,  Thomas  Prince,  says;  "  There  never 
was,  perhaps,  before  seen  such  a  body  of  pious  people  together 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  For  those  who  came  over  first,  came 
for  the  sake  of  religion,  and  for  that  pure  religion  which  was 
entirely  hated  by  the  loose  and  profane  of  the  world.  Their 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  leaders  were  exemplary  patterns  of 
piety.     They  encouraged  only  the  virtuous  to  come  with,  ,^nd 

1  Hawcs's  "  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  the  PDgrims,*'  p.  iia 
^  Prince's  Christian  History. 
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to  follow  them.  They  were  so  strict  on  the  vicious,  both  in 
church  and  state,  that  the  incorrigible  could  not  endure  to  live 
in  the  land,  and  went  back  again."  ^  Here  we  may  discover  the 
origin  of  most  of  the  slanders  which  have  been  propagated 
concerning  our  fathers.  Hatred  of  their  religion,  and  of  the 
religion  of  the  gospel,  has  given  rise  to  most  of  the  severe  and 
bitter  language  which  has  been  used  respecting  them  in  later 
as  well  as  in  former  times. 

Our  fathers  were  men  oi great  public  spirit.  The  objects  for 
which  they  came  to  these  shores,  and  which  they  kept  steadily 
in  view  after  their  arrival,  were  noble  and  elevated.  They  did 
not  come  to  improve  their  temporal  condition.  They  did  not 
come  for  purposes  of  gain.  They  did  not  come  to  fish,  and 
hunt,  and  trade  with  the  Indians.  To  repeat  the  language  of 
Prince,  just  quoted,  "  they  came  for  the  sake  of  religion."  The 
venerable  John  Higginson,  an  ancestor  of  the  present  writer, 
has  these  memorable  words  in  a  sermon :  ''  Let  merchants* 
and  such  as  are  increasing  cent  per  cent,^  remember  this ;  let 
others  that  have  come  over  since  understand  this,  that  worldly 
gain  was  not  the  end  and  design  of  the  people  of  New  England, 
but  Religion.  And  if  any  man  among  us  make  religion  as 
twelve,  and  the  world  as  thirteen,  let  such  an  one  know  that 
he  has  neither  the  spirit  of  a  true  New-England  man,  nor  yet 
of  a  sincere  Christian."  ^  Francis  Higginson,  his  father,  on 
leaving  England,  wrote  in  his  journal,  May  13,  1629,  *' We  go 
to  propagate  the  gospel  in  America." 

It  has  often  been  supposed  that  our  fathers  came  to  this  coun- 
try merely  as  individual  fugitives  from  persecution.  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  a  small  part  of  the  truth.  Their  own  personal  welfare 
and  safety  were  not  all  they  had  in  view.  Their  design  was 
higher,  nobler,  and  more  comprehensive.  They  came  as  a 
religious  community.  They  had  seen  the  Reformation  suddenly 
checked  in  its  progress  by  arbitrary  power.  They  had  seen 
the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign  interposed  in  the  way  of  per- 
fect liberty  of  conscience.  They  had  seen  the  corruptions  of 
the  hierarchal  system,  and  its  disastrous  influence  on  the  cause 

1  Prince's  Chr.  History. 
*  Doubling  their  property. 
'  Prince's  Chr.  History. 
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of  primitive  piety.  They  had  seen  the  tendency  of  ritualism 
to  cramp  and  belittle  the  human  mind.  They  determined, 
therefore,  to  remove  to  a  distant  continent,  where  they  might 
found  a  pure  and  a  free  church,  after  the  apostolical  model ; 
and  this  not  for  their  own  individual  benefit,  merely,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  posterity  in  all  coming  time.  They  meant  to 
get  out  of  the  way  of  all  disturbing  influences,  and  to  keep  all 
disturbing  influences  away.  By  the  especial  and  wonderful 
providence  of  God,  they  obtained  a  charter,  which  gave  them 
just  what  they  wanted.^  It  gave  them  an  extensive  territory, 
full  control  over  it,  and  power  to  make  all  needful  arrangements 
within  it.  It  left  them  at  full  liberty  to  choose  what  form  of 
church  order  they  pleased.  It  gave  them  full  power  ta  choose 
their  own  associates,  and,  by  consequence,  to  exclude  from 
their  domain  all  persons  whose  presence  or  whose  influence 
might  endanger  their  great  design.  .  It  is  probable  that  they 
had  a  secret  hope  of  ultimate  independence  of  England  It  is 
certain  that  during  more  than  half  a  century  they  enjoyed  a 
substantial  independence.  It  is  certain  that  during  all  this 
time  the  hierarchal  system  found  no  place  among  them. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  policy  of  the  fathers  of  New 
England  was  essentially  liberal  and  magnanimous.  Instead  of 
being  founded,  as  has  oflen  been  alleged,  in  narrow,  exclusive 
views,  it  was,  from  the  beginning,  broad  and  comprehensive. 
It  had  a  wider  scope,  and  a  more  generous  spirit,  than  any 
policy  adopted,  until  many  years  after,  in  any  colony  out  of 
New  England. 

If  there  were  exceptions  to  these  remarks,  they  were  appar- 
ent only,  and  not  real ;  and  the  exceptions,  when  thoroughly 
examined,  will  be  found  to  confirm  the  rule.  The  noble  policy 
to  which  I  have  referred,  was  steadily  pursued  from  the  first, 
and  was  eminently  successful.  As  far-seeing,  public-spirited, 
earnest,  resolute,  energetic  men,  the  world  owes  them  a  debt 
of  gratitude  it  can  never  fully  repay.  "  They  reared  a  great 
moral  and  political  edifice,  built  on  a  broad  and  solid  founda- 
tion, rising  in  goodly  proportions,  and  in  a  magnificent  style, 
—  an  imperishable  monument  of  the  skill,  science,  and  public 
spirit  of  the  builders,   ^nd  we  will  venture  to  predict  that  the 

^  Five  yean  afterward,  such  a  charter  could  not  have  been  obtained. 
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more  this  edifice  is  examined  and  studied,  the  more  it  will  be 
admired,  even  down  to  the  latest  ages  of  the  world.**  ^ 

This  far-seeing,  generous  policy  led  the  fathers  of  Massa- 
*  chusetts,  only  six  years  after  their  arrival,  to  take  measures  to 
found  a  college  for  the  education  of  ministers  of  the  gospel 
and  of  the  civil  leaders  of  the  community.  For  this  noble 
object  they  appropriated  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  colony  tax 
for  a  year  ;  and  in  that  view  equivalent  to  a  million  of  dollars 
at  the  present  time.  ^  This  was  the  first  instance  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  said  an  illustrious  orator,  "  when  a  people,  by 
their  representatives,  ever  gave  their  own  money  to  found  a 
place  of  education."  *  And  this,  too,  when  the  very  existence 
of  the  colony  was  threatened  by  the  Pequot  war  and  the 
Antinomian  controversy.  Shortly  after  this,  they  established 
by  law  a  system  of  free  schools  for  the  whole  population.  They 
also  made  liberal  provision  for  the  support  of  a  pious,  educated 
ministry,  and  would  not  allow  a  town  to  be  incorporated  where 
such  a  provision  did  not  exist. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  one  especial  part  of  the  pur- 
pose which  brought  our  fathers  from  England,  was  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Aborigines.  In  the  Massachusetts  charter,  it  was 
expressly  made  the  duty  of  the  settlers  "  to  win  and  incite  the 
natives  of  that  country  to  the  knowledge  and  obedience  of  the 
only  true  God  and  Saviour  of  mankind."  This  is  recognized 
in  a  letter  from  Matthew  Cradock,  governor  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Company  in  England,  in  a  letter  to  Endicot,  dated  Feb. 
16,  1628-9,  as  follows  :  — 

"  Wee  trust  that  you  will  not  bee  vnmindful  of  the  mayne 
end  of  our  plantaciouy  by  endevoringe  to  bring  y*  Indians  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  gospell ;  w**  y*  it  maye  be  speedier 
^nd  better  effected,  y*  earnest  desire  of  our  whole  company 
is  y*  you  have  diligent  and  watchful!  eye  over  our  own 
people,  that  they  live  vnblamable  and  w*^out  reproofe,  and  de- 
meane  themselves  iustlye  and  courteous  toward  y*  Indians, 
thereby  to  drawe  them  to  affect  our  psons  and  consequentlye 

1  Jeremiah  Evarts,  in  "  The  Spirit  of  the  PUgrims,"  Vol.  I,  p.  8. 
■  Palfrey's  History  of  New  England,  I,  549. 

'Edward  Everett,  in  a  speech  at  the  Bi-centennial  celebration  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  18  d 
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our  religion  ;  as  alsoe  to  endeavour  to  gett  some  of  theire 
children  to  traiyne  up  to  readinge,  and  consequentlye  to  relig- 
ion, whilest  they  are  yonge,"  &c. 

Governor  Bradford,  in  his  history,  after  mentioning  other  • 
motives  which  brought  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims  to  America, 
adds : — 

''  Lastly,  and  which  was  not  least,  a  great  hope  and  inward 
zeall  they  had  of  laying  some  good  foundation,  or  at  least  to 
make  some  way  thereunto,  for  y*  propagating  &  advancing  y* 
gospell  of  y*  kingdom  of  Christ  in  these  remote  parts  of  y* 
world;  yea,  though  should  be  but  even  as  stepping-stones 
unto  others  for  y^  performing  of  so  great  a  work/' 

Edward  Winslow,  in  his  "  Hypocricie  Unmasked/'  avers  that 
it  was  a  leading  consideration  with  the  early  settlers,  to  seek 
the  conversion  of  the  natives. 

The  reader  may  see  how  diligently  and  successfully  this  be- 
nevolent end  was  pursued  by  our  fathers,  on  consulting  Neal's 
History  of  New  England,  eA  1747,  Vol  I,  c.  VI ;  the  "Con- 
necticut Evangelical  Magazine,"  Vols.  II,  III,  and  IV ;  the  "  Am. 
Quarterly  Register,"  Vol.  IV,  198,  seq,;  and  especially  "The 
Sabbath  at  Home,"  for  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  1868. 

Numerous  colonies  have  gone  forth,  both  in  ancient  and  in 
modem  times,  for  purposes  of  conquest,  commerce,  and  na- 
tional aggrandizement.  The  New-England  colonies  are,  we 
believe,  the  only  ones  ever  founded  for  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel.  And  we  fully  subscribe  to  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Dexter,  "  that  modern  missions,  in  the  evangelical  sense,  owe 
their  origin  to  the  congregational  churches  of  New  England."  * 

It  was  surely  to  be  expected  that  a  people  so  eminently 
breathing  the  spirit  of  the  Great  Founder  of  Christianity, 
would  be  remarkably  free  from  the  spirit  of  persecution  and 
intolerance.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  to  the 
contrary,  such,  we  firmly  believe,  was  the  fact.  It  is  suscep- 
tible of  the  fullest  proof  that  in  this  respect  they  were  in  ad- 
vance of  all  other  communities  in  the  World  at  that  time.  They 
were  largely  imbued  with  the  noble  sentiment  of  John  Robin- 
son, in  a  letter  addressed  'to  that  portion  of  his  flock  which  left 
Leyden  for  America  in  1620.    "  If  God,"  said  he,  "  reveal  any- 

^  Sabbath  at  Home,  Vol.  II,  272, 
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thing  to  you  by  any  other  iftstrument  of  His,  be  as  ready  to 
receive  it,  as  ever  you  were  to  receive  any  truth  by  my  min- 
istry ;    for   I  am  verily  persuaded,  I  am  confident,  that  the 
ILx>rd  has  more  truth  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  his  holy  word." 
John  Cotton,  of  Boston,  in  his  reply  to  Williaifis,  says  :  "  I 
never  did  doubt,  that  the  way  of  persecution,  truly  so  called, 
that  is,  the  affliction  of  others  for  righteousness  sake,  is  utterly 
unlawful     I  never  did  believe  that  the  sentence  passed  against 
him  (Williams)  was  an  act  of  persecution."    John  Norton,  his 
successor  in  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  strongly  maintains 
that  neither  Quakers,  nor  other  heretics,  ought  to  be  punished 
for  their  consciences.     Thomas  Walley,  of  Barnstable,  says : 
**  It  is  not  well  to  trouble  those  that  peaceably  differ  from  the 
generality  of  God's  people  in  lesser  things.    A  well-bounden 
toleration  were  very  desirable  in  all  Christian  commonwealths." 
Such  we  suppose  to  have  been  the  common  sentiment  of  New 
England. 

We  fully  admit  that  our  fathers  were  imperfect,  and  that 
they  sometimes  failed  of  a  strict  adherence  to  those  generous 
sentiments.  We  cannot  wholly  justify  all  their  proceedings 
towards  those  who  differed  from  them.  They  sometimes, 
under  great  provocation,  did  what  they  themselves  were  after- 
wards sorry  for.  It  should  be  remembered  that  their  circum- 
stances were  extremely  different  from  ours.  We  tolerate 
many  things  which  they  could  not  safely  allow.  But  neither 
with  us,  nor  with  them,  has  toleration  been  boundless.  It  is 
not  safe,  in  any  community,  to  tolerate  everything  that  a  man 
may  say  or  do.  We  do  not,  more  than  they,  tolerate  offences 
against  common  decency,  or  breaches  of  the  public  peace. 
Our  lathers  could  not,  more  than  we,  tolerate  attempts  to  over- 
throw the  government,  and  to  undo  what  it  had  cost  so  much 
pains  to  establish.  A  careful  examination  will  show  that  most 
of  their  acts,  which  have  been  branded  as  intolerant,  admit  of 
defence  on  these  grounds.  They  had  come  into  this  wilder- 
ness to  found  a  Christian  commonwealth,  according  to  the 
light  which  God  had  given  them,  and  they  could  not  sit 
quietly  by  and  see  this  plan  defeated.  They  had  the  same 
right  to  say  who  should  dwell  on  this  soil  that  a  man  has  to 
say  who  shall  live  in  his  house.     They  did  not  open  an  asylum 
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here  for  all  sorts  of  people.    Those  who  did  not  concur  in 
their  views  were  not  invited  to  come ;  but  if  they  came^  it  was 
expected  that  they  would  make  no  disturbance.    Such  persons, 
living  peaceably,  were  never  disturbed.     Our  fathers  never 
attempted  to  exercise  dominion  over  other  people's  consciences^ 
They  never  employed  the  civil  arm  for  the  propagation  of 
truth,  or  the  suppression  of  error.    The  civil  arm  was  some- 
times stretched  out  against  errorists,  but  never  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  their  opinions.    Men  were  never  punished  as  Bap- 
tists or  Quakers,  though  Baptists  and  Quakers,  as  well  as 
other  men,  were  sometimes  punished.     Men  who  disturbed 
public  worship,  who  cast  contempt  on  the  ordinances  of  relig- 
ion, and  who  endeavored  to  stir  up  sedition,  and  women  who 
were  noisy  and  obstreperous,  and  walked  naked  through  the 
streets,  were  punished,  whatever  their  creed,  and  would  be 
punished  now.     Any   diversity  of  religious  sentiment   was 
suffered  to  exist  in  this  colony  which  did  not  offend  common 
decency,  or  endanger  the  commonwealth. 

There  was,  it  is  true,  a  severe  law  passed  against  the  Bap- 
tists in  the  year  1644.  But  a  candid  examination  of  that  law, 
and  of  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  will  show  that  it  was  not 
designed  to  operate  against  such  persons  as  now  compose  that 
most  respectable  and  exemplary  body  of  Christians,  but  against 
a  very  different  set  of  men.    The  law  reads  thus  :  — 

"  Forasmuch  as  experience  hath  plentifully  and  often  proved, 
that,  since  the  first  rising  of  the  Anabaptists,  about  one  hun- 
dred years  since,  they  have  been  the  incendiaries  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  the  troubles  of  churchers  in  all  places  where 
they  have  been,  etc.  ...  it  is  ordered,  that  if  any  person  or 
persons,  within  this  jurisdiction,  shall  either  openly  condemn 
or  oppose  the  baptizing  of  in£mts,  or  go  about  secretly  to 
seduce  others  from  the  approbation  or  use  thereof,  or  shall 
purposely  depart  the  congregation  at  the  administration  of  that 
ordinance,  or  shall  deny  the  ordinance  of  magistracy,  or  their 
lawful  right  and  authority  to  make  war,  or  to  punish  the  out- 
waf d  breaches  of  the  first  table,  and  shall  appear  to  the  court 
wilfully  and  obstinately  to  continue  therein  after  due  time  and 
means  of  conviction,  every  such  person  or  persons  shall  be 
sentenced  to  banishment."  ^ 

^  ^Mass.  CoL  Rec.  II,  S5. 
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From  the  words  of  the  law  itself,  it  is  clearly  apparent  that 
the  framers  thereof  had  in  mind  such  unruly  and  dangerous 
people  as  the  Anabaptists  of  Germany,  a  fanatical  sect  which 
vose  about  the  year  1520,  or  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
by  Luther.  This  sect,  under  pretence  of  establishing  a  new 
and  perfect  church  on  earth,  undertook  to  abolish  all  existing 
magistracy,  as  superseded  by  immediate  inspiration  from 
heaven,  and  excited '  the  most  fearful  commotions  in  Saxony 
and  the  neighboring  countries.  They  claimed  to  be  favored 
with  visions  and  revelations  from  above,  and  endeavored  to 
establish  by  force  of  arms  a  personal  reign  of  Christ  on  earth. 
Under  the  leading  of  Munzer,  Stubner,  and  Storck,  a  numer- 
ous army  of  peasants,  from  Saxony,  Suabia,  and  Franconiat 
assembled  in  1525,  and  declared  war  against  all  human  govern- 
ment and  law.  Notwithstanding  a  temporary  defeat,  this 
&iatical  sect  continued  to  increase,  and  spread  through  Hol- 
land, Switzerland,  Westphalia,  and  other  countries,  till,  in  15 33, 
John  Bockholdt,  a  tailor  of  Leyden,  with  a  numerous  body  of 
followers,  seized  the  city  of  Munster,  and  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  king  and  legislator  of  the  new  dispensation.  He 
and  his  followers  committed  enormous  crimes,  as  well  as  out- 
rages against  decency.  ^  They  attempted  to  seize  and  plunder 
Amsterdam,  Leyden,  and  other  cities.  A  terrible  war  was 
waged  by  this  banditti  during  several  years,  in  which,  it  is 
said,  more  than  ioo,coo  persons  lost  their  lives.  One  of  their 
leading  tenets  was  that  infant  baptism  was  an  mvention  of  the 
deviL 

In  the  minds  of  our  fathers,  the  denial  of  infant  baptism, 
especially  in  such  violent  language  as  the  early  Baptists  were 
accustomed  to  use,  was  associated  with  all  the  excesses  of 
which  we  have  spoken.  It  was  naturally  expected  that  the 
one  would  lead  to  the  other,  if  the  opportunity  should  arrive. 
Experience,  as  the  law  says,  warranted  the  expectation.  Our 
fathers  had  no  means  of  better  information.    When  they  left 

1  Bockholdt,  alias  John  of  Leyden,  authorized  polygamy,  married  eleven  wivet, 
^nd  ran  stark  naked  through  the  streets.  In  Amsterdam,  twelve  Anabaptists,  of 
Whom  five  were  women,  after  having  prayed  and  preached  four  hours,  working 
themselves  up  to  a  perfect  frenzy,  stripped  themselves  to  the  skin,  and  ran  naked 
through  the  streets,  denouncing  the  vengeance  of  God  against  their  opposers 
—  Mosheim^  Cent,  jm,  sec .  //.  Robertson^ s  Charies  Vy  book  V, 
SECOND  SERIES.  —  VOL.  V.     NO.  2.  19 
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England  there  were  no  Baptists,  or  next  to  none,  in  that  coun- 
try. There  was  no  Baptist  church  in  England  till  1638,  and 
they  made  no  considerable  progress  there  till  1644.  Great 
alarm,  therefore,  existed  on  the  appearance  of  Baptists  on  these 
shores,  and  it  was  supposed  that  strong  measures,  by  way  of 
precaution,  were  required.  The  proceeding,  on  the  part  of 
our  fathers,  was  wholly  in  self-defence. 

In  regard  to  the  law  of  1644,  and  its  operation,  so  much 
complained  of,  our  fathers  may  be  allowed  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. A  declaration  issued  by  the  General  Court,  Nov.  4, 
1646,  says  :  "  The  truth  is,  the  great  trouble  we  have  been  putt 
unto,  and  hazard  also,  by  Familisticall  and  Anabaptisticall 
spirits,  whose  conscience  and  religion  hath  been  only  to  sett 
forth  themselves  and  raise  contentions  in  the  country,  did  pro- 
voke us  to  provide  for  our  safety  by  a  lawe,  that  all  such  should 
take  notice,  how  unwelcome  they  should  be  to  us,  either  com- 
ing or  staying.  But  for  such  as  differ  from  us  only  in  judg- 
ment in  point  of  baptism,  or  some  other  points  of  lesse  conse- 
quence, and  live  peaceably  amongst  us,  without  occasioning 
disturbance,  .  .  .  such  have  no  cause  to  complaine  ;  for 
it  hath  never  beene  as  yet  putt  in  execution  against  any  of 
them,  although  such  are  knowne  to  live  amongst  us."  ^ 

Here  we  have  a  full  explanation  of  those  features  in  their 
civil  policy  which  have  appeared  to  so  many  intolerant  and 
exclusive.  This  policy  arose  wholly  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  and  was  the  dictate  of  that  instinct  of  self-preservation 
which  has  justly  been  called  "  the  first  law  of  nature."  Our 
fathers  acted  merely  on  the  defensive.  They  felt  themselves 
continually  in  great  danger,  and  were  compelled  to  be  perpetually 
on  their  guard.  They  bore  no  ill  will  to  Baptists  or  Quakers  or 
Episcopalians  or  Antinomians,  or  to  any  other  of  God's  rational 
creatures.  If  these  people  came  among  them,  and  demeaned 
themselves  peaceably,  it  was  well ;  no  harm  should  befall 
them.  But  if  they  undertook  to  disturb  and  destroy  the  order 
of  things  which  had  been  established  at  great  expense  of  toil 
and  suffering,  as  well  as  of  money  and  life,  their  presence  here 
could  not  be  allowed.     The  authorities  had  the  right  by  char- 

,  1  Hutchinson  Papers.      Henry  Dunster,  the  first  president  of  Harvard  College, 
afterwards  pastor  o£  the  Congregational  church  in  Sdtuate,  was  a  Baptist 
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ter  to  send  them  away  ;  and  this  right  they  were  determined 
to  exercise.     This  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter. 

*'  Having  fled  from  the  persecutions  and  corruptions  of  their 
land,  and  come  to  this  distant  wilderness  from,  purely  religious 
considerations,  they  felt  entitled  to  enjoy  their  retreat,  without 
intrusion  or  disturbance  from  the  enemies  of  their  faith.  They 
felt  entitled  to  attempt  here  the  erection  of  a  Christian  com- 
sionwealth,  constituted  after  what  they  considered  the  divine 
"will  and  pattern."^ 

That  accomplished  historian,  Bancroft,  himself  an  earnest 
champion  for  the  utmost  freedom  of  inquiry  and  action,  has 
candidly  stated  the  case.     Speaking  of  the  alleged  intolerance 
of  the  early  settlers  of  Massachusetts,  he  says :    "  The  people 
did  not  attempt  to  convert  others,  but  to  protect  themselves  ; 
they  never  punished  opinion  as  such  ;  they  never  attempted  to 
torture  or  terrify  men  into  orthodoxy.     The  history  of  religious 
persecution  in  New  England,  is  simply  this :    The  Puritans 
established  a  government  in  America  such  as  the  laws  of  nat- 
ural justice  warranted,  and  such  as  the  statutes  and  common 
law  of  England  did  not  warrant ;  and  that  was  done  by  men 
who  still  acknowledged  the  duty  of  a  limited  allegiance  to  the 
parent  state.    The  Episcopalians  had  declared  themselves  the 
enemies  of  the  party,  and  waged  against  it  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion.     Puritanism  excluded  them  from   its   asylum.      Roger 
Williams,  the  apostle  of  soul-liberty,  weakened  the  cause  of 
civil  independence  by  impairing  its  unity  ;  and  he  was  ex- 
pelled, even  though  Massachusetts  always  bore  good  testimony 
to  his  spotless  virtues.     Wheelwright  and  his  friends,  in  their 
zeal  for  strict  Calvinism,  forgot  their  duty  as  citizens  ;  and  they 
also  were  exiled.     The  Anabaptist,  who  could  not  be  relied  on 
as  an  ally,  was  guarded  as  a  foe.     The  Quakers  denounced  the 
worship  of  New  England  as  an  abomination,  and  its  govern- 
ment as  treason,  and  therefore  they  were  excluded  on  pain  of 
death."  2 

It  is  therefore  in  the  highest  degree  absurd  to  allege  that 
the  dealings  of  the  colonial  government  with  the  parties  who 
came  under  its  censure,  partook  of  the  nature  of  religious  per- 

^  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  Vol.  II,  p.  66. 

^  History  of  Unite4'States,  I,  463-4.     S«e  also,  I,  368,  437,  439. 
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secution,  since  in  every  case  the  grounds  of  the  proceedings 
were  political  only. 

The  case  of  John  Clarke  and  others,  in  1651,  was  not  over- 
looked by  the  present  writer  while  penning  the  preceding 
paragraphs.  As  that  case  has  been  supposed  to  present  insu- 
perable objections  to  the  views  now  presented,  it  is  well  to 
look  at  the  real  facts. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts people  at  that  time  entertained,  and  not  without 
reason,  a  strong  dislike  to  the  people  of  Rhode  Island.  This 
dislike  arose  not  so  much  from  diversity  of  religious  sentiment, 
as  from  a  spirit  of  lawlessness  and  disorder  which  had  from  the 
beginning  been  rife  among  those  islanders.  They  were  often 
at  variance  among  themselves,  and  were  found  incapable  of 
maintaining  any  regular  and  efficient  government  The  New- 
England  Confederacy  had  refused  to  receive  them  into  their 
union,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  could  not  be  relied  on 
for  help  in  any  emergency,  and  were  not  expected  to  be  other 
than  a  burden  and  an  annoyance  to  their  neighbors.  Massa- 
chusetts, in  particular,  was  exposed  to  continual  danger  in  the 
event  of  a  visit  from  partisans  of  Anne  Hutchinson,  who,  in 
1638,  had  left  her  territory  and  settled  on  that  island.  The 
danger  seemed  to  be  increased  about  the  year  1644,  when  a 
Baptist  church  was  gathered  at  Newport.  Of  this  church, 
John  Clarke,  formerly  one  of  the  Hutchinson  party,  was  the 
principal  member,  and  soon  became  the  religious  teacher.  He 
was  a  man  of  talent,  shrewd,  resolute,  capable,  and  unscrupulous. 
The  settlers  on  the  island  were  now  divided  into  two  parties,  one 
of  which,  under  the  lead  of  Coddington,^  desired  a  union  with 
the  New-England  Confederacy,  while  the  other,  the  friends  of 
Clarke,  were  vehemently  opposed  to  it. 

In  the  summer  of  1651,  the  plans  of  Coddington  seemed  to 
be  about  to  succeed.  He  had  either  just  arrived,  or  was  ex- 
pected very  soon  to  arrive,  from  England,  with  a  commission 
as  governor  of  Rhode  Island,  to  hold  this  office  during  life, 
with  a  council  of  assistants  agreeable  to  himself     This  plan,  if 

^William  Coddington,  a  most  excellent  man,  weary  of  the  quarrels  of  the 
Island,  and  of  the  tendencies  to  "  Anabaptistry  "  now  developed,  wanted  a  reunion 
with  the  ''  Bay  " ;  but  Clarke  was  too  cunning  for  him. 
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carried  into  effect,  would  defeat  all  the  schemes  which  Clarke 
had  been  devising ;  would  unite  Rhode  Island  in  a  close  con- 
nection with  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth,  and  would  give 
these  colonies  power,  indirectly,  to  shape  the  destinies  of  the 
Island. 

This  measure  Clarke  determined,  at  all  events,  to  frustrate. 
He  knew  that  his  presence  would  not  be  tolerated  in  Massa- 
chusetts, whose  territory  fourteen  years   previously  he  had 
found  it  necessary  to  leave.     He  knew  that  while  the  authori- 
ties in  that  colony  were  not  disposed  to  molest  Baptist  people 
who  lived  quietly  among  them,  they  would  not  allow  a  man  so 
obnoxious  as  himself  to  disturb  their  meetings,  and  get  up  an 
excitement     He  knew  there  was  a  severe  law  against  Bap- 
tists, passed  seven  years  before,  but  never  yet  executed,  and 
he  determined  to  expose  himself  to  its  penalties,  well  judging 
that  this  would  arouse  such  hostility  to  Massachusetts  among 
the  Baptists  of  Rhode  Island  as  would  effectually  defeat  Cod- 
dington's  plans. 

Therefore,  with  two  companions,  John  Crandall  and  Obadiah 
Holmes,  the  astute  Clarke  entered  the  territory  of  Massachu- 
setts in  July,  WSI,  and  proceeded  to  Lynn,  ten  miles  beyond 
Boston.  Their  ostensible  object  was  to  visit  William  Witter, 
a  sick  and  aged  friend,  who.  Baptist  professor  as  he  was,  had 
been  living  there  unmolested.  The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath, ' 
and  Clarke  preacheci  in  the  forenoon  at  Witter's  house,  to  a 
few  persons.  We  know  not  what  he  said,  but  may  easily  con- 
jecture. He  had  now  laid  himself  open  to  the  animadversion 
of  the  law  of  1644,  and  was  immediately  arrested  by  two  con- 
stables, under  a  warrant  from  Robert  Bridges,  a  magistrate  in 
Salem.  These  officers  took  him  in  the  afternoon  to  the  meet- 
ing-house. When  the  party  entered,  the  congregation  were 
standing  at  prayers.  Clarke,  after  taking  off  his  hat,  put  it  on 
again,  sat  down,  and  went  to  reading  in  a  book  he  had  with 
him.  This  was  regarded  as  a  disturbance  of  public  worship. 
When  the  service  was  over,  Clarke,  though  under  arrest,  ad- 
dressed the  congregation,  saying  that  "  the  church  in  Lynn 
was  not  constituted  according  to  the  order  of  the  Lord,"  etc.. 
On  the  same  day,  Clarke,  though  "  in  the  custody  of  the  law, 
administered  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper  to  one  excommuni- 
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cated  person,  to  another  that  was  under  admonition,  and  to 
another  who  was  not  in  fellowship  with  any  church." 

These  proceedings  of  Mr.  Clarke  were  viewed  as  misde- 
meanors and  offences  against  the  public  order  and  peace  of  the 
colony.  He  was  therefore  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  twenty 
pounds  ;  Holmes,  his  companion,  who  had  joined  in  his  offen- 
sive speeches  and  conduct,  a  fine  of  thirty  pounds,  and  Cran- 
dall,  of  five  pounds.  The  custom  was,  if  the  person  fined  could 
not,  or  would  not,  pay  the  fine,  he  received  a  whipping  as  a 
sort  of  equivalent.  These  three  men  refused  to  pay  their 
fines,  and  preferred  to  take  the  whipping.  Some  generous 
persons  paid  the  fines  of  Clarke  and  Crandall,  and  would  have 
paid  the  fine  of  Holmes,  had  he  consented  thereto.  But 
Holmes  would  not  consent ;  he  chose  to  be  whipped,  and  so 
thirty  stripes  were  given  him  at  the  whipping-post  in  State 
Street,  Boston.  Some  say  the  whipping  was  unmercifully 
severe  ;  but  in  his  account  of  the  matter,  given  to  us  by  his 
friend  Clarke,  he  says  it  "  was  so  easy  that  he  could  well  bear 
it."  1 

The  affair  answered  the  end  designed.  It  suited  Clarke 
exactly.  Coddington's  plans  were  defeated.  Rhode  Island 
was  not  brought  under  the  shadow  of  Massachusetts.  Clarke 
remained  the  master-spirit  there. 

•  On  a  review  of  the  case,  it  seems  evident  that  Clarke  and 
his  companions  were  not  fined,  and  that  Holmes  was  not 
whipped,  for  being  Baptists,  but  because  they  had  placed 
themselves  in  the  attitude  of  defiance  to  the  authorities  of 
Massachusetts,  and  trampled,  of  set  purpose,  upon  the  laws. 
They  came  within  her  jurisdiction  for  this  very  purpose. 
Whether  the  law  under  which  these  men  suffered  was  in  all 
respects  just,  and  whether  the  treatment  they  received  was  in 
all  respects  righteous,  the  present  writer  pretends  not  to  say. 
But  he  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Massachusetts  authorities  there  were  extenuating  circum- 
stances ;  that  Clarke  and  his  friends  ran  wantonly  and  know- 
ingly into  danger  which   a  wise   man  would  certainly  have 

1  Clarke  sailed  for  England,  Nov.  165 1,  with  a  view  to  procure  a  revocation  of 
Coddington's  commission.  While  there  he  printed  his  tract,  "  HI  Newt  from  New 
England,"  from  which  we  gather  these  particulars. 
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avoided ;  and  that  the  affair  cannot  be  fairly  considered  a 
case  of  persecution  for  conscience  sake.  These  men  were  not 
punished  as  Baptists,  but  as  disturbers  of  the  peace. 

Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  formerly  of  Massachusetts,  but  then 
for  many  years  in  England,  on  hearing  the  representations 
Clarke  had  there  made  of  the  afifair,  wrote  to  Cotton  and  Wil* 
son,  of  Boston,  a  letter  of  remonstrance.  In  his  answer,  Cot- 
ton says,  for  substance,  that  the  Massachusetts  authorities  tol- 
erate Baptists  and  others  of  dififerent  views,  when  they  behave 
peaceably ;  but  not  when  they  undertake  to  make  disturbance 
of  public  order. 

The  proceedings  against  the  Quakers  afford  the  last  in- 
stances of  what  have  been  considered  acts  of  persecution  in 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts.  The  Quakers  of  that  time  had 
little  in  common  with  the  sober,  quiet,  peace-loving,  inoffensive, 
benevolent  Friends  of  more  modem  times.  The  sect  arose  in 
England  in  the  agitated  period  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
disciples  of  George  Fox  and  of  James  Naylor,  beginning  with 
the  denial  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  pre- 
tending to  a  light  within  which  wholly  superseded  the  Chris- 
tian Revelation,  advanced  notions  respecting  God  and  Christ 
and  the  redemption  of  man,  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
received  opinions,  and  leading  to  the  most  deplorable  results. 
They  rejected  the  Christian  sacraments  and  the  Sabbath,  and. 
reviled  the  public  worship  of  God  and  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel;  disturbed  the  proceedings  of  the  courts,  were  disre- 
spectful to  men  in  authority,  and  committed  shameful  acts  of 
indecency.  James  Naylor  rode  into  Bristol  in  a  guise  and 
manner  which  pretended  to  be  an  imitation  of  Christ's  entry 
into  Jerusalem,  Their  conduct  was  in  the  highest  degree 
riotous,  turbulent,  and  provoking.  They  were  regarded  as 
guilty  of  blasphemy,  sedition,  and  general  disorder.  They  were 
not  so  much  a  religious  sect  as  a  band  of  miscreants.^  For- 
saking their  proper  abode  and  refusing  to  work,  they  roamed 
about  the  country  and  into  distant  lands,  seeking  proselytes. 

The  first  Quakers  that  came  to  Massachusetts  were  two 
women,  Mary  Fisher  and  Anne  Austin ;  they  came  in  July, 

1  Bishop  Barnet  says  the  most  dangerous  sect  known  in  England  in  his  time 
were  the  Quakers. 
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1656,  from  Barbadoes.  They  were  sent  away  by  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  eight  more,  four  men  and  as  many  women,  came 
from  England  the  next  month.  Severe  laws  were  now  passed 
against  Quakers,  and  against  all  persons  who  brought  them, 
and  all  who  harbored  them,  even  for  an  hour.  These  laws  in- 
creased in  severity  from  year  to  year,  imposing  enormous  fines, 
sentencing  offenders  to  prison,  inflicting  the  loss  of  one  ear, 
and  at  length  denouncing  capital  punishment  on  such  as  should 
return,  after  being  once  and  again  sent  out  of  the  country.  It 
was  found,  however,  that  though  very  few  persons  in  the  colony 
embraced  their  sentiments,  the  Quakers  would  still  return 
from  banishment,  and  the  evil  could  not  be  controlled.  The 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law  was  inflicted  Oct.  27,  1659,  on  two 
Quakers,  William  Robinson  and  Marmaduke  Stevenson  ;  Mary 
Dyer,  who  had  been  sent  away  three  or  four  times,  and  came 
back  again,  was  hanged,  June  i,  1660  ;  William  Leddra  expe- 
rienced the  same  fate  March  14,  1660-1. 

The  number  of  Quakers  who  suffered  fine,  imprisonment,  or 
whipping,  in  Massachusetts,  was  about  thirty.  Twenty-two 
were  banished  on  pain  of  death  if  they  returned.  Three 
had  their  right  ears  cut  ofE  Four,  as  already  mentioned, 
suffered  death.  The  capital  punishment  of  Quakers  was  stopped 
by  an  order  from  Charles  II,  dated  Sept,  9,  166 1,  while  the 
prison,  the  pillory,  and  the  whip  might  still  be  used  against 
them. 

No  sufficient  excuse,  certainly,  can  be  offered  for  these 
severities.  Several  alleviating  considerations,  however,  merit 
attention. 

I.  The  conduct  of  the  Quakers  was  extremely  provoking. 
They  were  aiming  at  the  subversion  of  religion,  of  church 
order,  and  of  civil  government.  They  were  continually  dis- 
turbing congregations  assembled  for  religious  worship.  They 
were,  in  fact,  miserable  vagabonds.  They  went  through  the 
streets  denouncing  the  vengeance  of  God  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants. Margaret  Brewster  went  into  a  meeting-house  with  her 
face  smeared  over  as  with  black  paint  Deborah  Wilson  went 
through  the  town  of  Salem,  naked,  as  a  sign  to  the  people. 
Lydia  Wardwell  went  into  the  meeting-house  at  Newbury,  as 
naked  as  she  was  bom. 
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2.  The  Quakers  were  the  aggressive  party.    They  wantonly 
initiated  the  strife.    As  John  Clarke  did  before  them,  they  vol- 
untarily threw  themselves  into  the  trouble  which  befell  them. 
They  came  into  Massachusetts  over  and  over  again  with  the 
fixed  purpose  of  trampling  upon  her  laws,  and  setting  at  defi- 
ance her  constituted  authority.    They  courted  the  extreme 
penalties  which  were  inflicted  upon  them.     They  did  all  this 
iprith  a  stiff  audacity  which  drove  the  civil  magistrates  almost 
to  frenzy. 

3.  The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  when  they  entered 
on  this  course  of  severity  against  Quakers,  had  no  intention  of 
proceeding  to  extreme  measures.  They  supposed  that  the 
mere  threatening  of  death  would  be  sufficient ;  that  it  would 
prevent  the  return  of  those  whom  they  sent  away,  so  that  the 
occasion  for  its  execution  would  not  arise.  But  here  they 
found  themselves  mistaken.  They  did  not  know  the  obstinacy 
and  fanatical  resolution  of  those  with  whom  they  were  dealing, 
till  they  had  advanced  too  far  to  retreat.  It  is  a  melancholy 
chapter  in  our  history.  But  even  here,  the  conviction  forces 
itself  upon  us,  that  the  punishments  inflicted,  though  far  too 
severe  for  such  offences,  were  for  riotous  behavior,  for  outra- 
geous indecency,  or,  if  you  please,  for  downright  insanity  ;  and 
were  not  instances  of  religious  persecution.- 

The  design  which  our  fathers  had  from  the  beginning  was 
noble.  Their  motives  were  honorable  and  worthy.  Their 
policy  was,  throughout,  defensive.  They  were  all  the  while 
aiming  to  establish  and  perpetuate  a  condition  of  society  better 
than  had  ever  been  seen  before  :  "  a  church  without  a  bishop^ 
a  state  without  a  king."  In  this  they  ultimately  succeeded 
The  free  institutions  we  now  enjoy  are  the  fruit  of  their  sacri- 
fices, their  toils,  their  resolute  adherence  to  principle.  In  no 
small  degree,  they  are  the  result  of  that  policy  which  has  so 
often  been  complained  of  as  intolerant  and  exclusive ;  for  it 
was  this  very  policy  which  saved  the  feeble  structure  they  were 
rearing  at  such  a  cost,  from  being  overthrown. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the  strict  and  rigorous 
policy  which  the  founders  of  Massachusetts  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  pursue  towards  all  dissentients,  was  greatly  relaxed,  as 
soon  as  that  necessity  became  less  apparent.     When,  after  the 
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lapse  of  about  thirty-five  years,  Massachusetts  had  become 
powerful  enough  to  dispense  with  the  securities  which  seemed 
to  be  afforded  by  her  earlier  enactments,*  she  abstained  from 
those  restrictions  upon  the  elective  franchise,  and  those  pro- 
ceedings against  Baptists  and  Quakers,  which  had  unpleasantly 
marked  her  former  history.  In  this  respect,  her  conduct  is 
favorably  contrasted  with  that  of  other  communities,  which 
became  more  severe  in  dealing  with  dissentients,  in  proportion 
as  they  felt  themselves  more  able  to  oppress  and  persecute.  ^ 

To  conclude,  our  fathers  must  be  judged  by  the  standard  of 
their  own  time,  and  by  no  other.  It  is  unfair  and  unjust  to 
try  men  of  one  age  by  the  sentiments  and  views  prevalent  two 
centuries  afterwards.  The  rights  of  conscience,  the  true  nature 
of  religious  liberty,  was  at  that  time  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood. The  right  of  every  man  to  perfect  freedom  of  opinion 
and  belief,  was  admitted  only  in  a  very  narrow  circle.  Few 
had  considered  that  the  relations  of  a  man  with  his  Maker 
properly  lie  beyond  the  control  of  human  law.  The  whole 
current  of  public  sentiment,  the  world  over,  with  small  excep- 
tion, ran  the  other  way.  Our  fathers  should  not  be  blamed  for 
not  acting  in  all  respects  according  to  the  light  we  now  enjoy. 
With  regard  to  this  whole  subject,  it  may  be  easily  shown,  that, 
notwithstanding  admitted  imperfections  and  defects,  they  were 
actually  far  in  advance  of  their  contemporaries.  Without 
referring  to  the  cruel  persecutions  in  France,  Germany,  and 
other  countries  on  the  continent,  and  the  severities  of  the  High 
Commission  Court  in  England  under  Elizabeth  and  the  early 
Stuarts,  it  is  impossible  to  forget  that  by  the  Act  of  Uniform- 
ity passed  in  i662»  two  thousand  excellent  ministers  of  the 
gospel  in  the  last  named  country,  were  for  conscience  sake 
deprived  of  their  livings  ;  men  whom  Locke  calls  "  worthy, 
learned,  pious,  orthodox  divines,"  because  they  would  not  submit 
to  reordination,  and  could  not  render  a  hearty  assent  to  every 
word  and  sentence  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,^  Lest  the 
.aity  should  escape  persecution,  the  infamous  Conventicle  Act 
was  passed  in  1664,  whereby  all  persons  who  should  be  present 
at  any  religious  meeting,  conducted  otherwise  than  in  accord- 

1  Palfrey,  II,  493. 

>  Neal's  History  of  the  PttriUns,  IV,     6-406. 
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ance  with  the  liturgy  or  practice  of  the  Church  of  England,  were 
subject,  for  the  first  olBfence,  to  a  fine  of  five  pounds,  or  three 
months'  imprisonment ;  for  the  second  olBfence,  to  a  fine  of  ten 
j>ounds,  or  six  months'  imprisonment ;  for  the  third  olBfence,  to 
a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds,  or  transportation  to  America,  and, 
in  case  of  their  return,  to  the  punishment  of  death !    And  these 
terrible  cruelties  to  be  inflicted,  without  the  verdict  of  a  jury, 
en  the  oath  of  a  single  informer,  and  at  the  will  of  a  single  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  1  ^    During  that  and  the  succeeding  reign, 
nearly  eight  thousand  persons  perished  in  prison  for  dissenting 
from  the  national  worship  as  established  by  law !      Sixty  thou- 
sand persons  are  said  to  have  suffered  in  various  ways,  in  those 
two  reigns,  for  their  conscientious  dissent  from  the  Church  of 
England,  and  their,  loss  of  property  from  this  cause  alone, 
amounted,  it  is  supposed,  to  twelve  or  fourteen  millions  ster- 
ling!* 

Instead  of  bemoaning  the  intolerance  of  the  New-England 
fethers,  let  us  be  exceeding  glad  and  grateful  that  in  respect  of 
toleration  they  were  far  in  advance  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
at  that  very  day  I  The  present  writer,  on  a  careful  review  of 
this  whole  matter,  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  marvellous 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  Almighty  God,  in  raising  up  such  a 
body  of  men,  and  planting  them  on  these  shores,  carrying 
them  through  all  their  difRculties,  and  strengthening  them  in 
the  work  they  performed  for  the  advancement  of  his  church, 
and  the  welfare  of  mankind  in  all  future  ages. 

1  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  IV,  430,  431. 
«Ibid.  V,  x6i.  X62. 

John  A.  Vinton. 

Wimhisier,  Mass. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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THOMAS  A  KEMPIS    AND    HIS  TIMES. 

The  character  and  writings  of  Thomas  k  Kempis  appear 
at  first  sight  so  exceptional,  so  rare  a  blossoming  in  an  un- 
promising age,  that  we  shall  do  well  perhaps  to  examine  a  little 
the  circumstances  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  country  and 
the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  so  to  bring  before  us,  in  dis- 
tincter  outline,  the  man  himself,  with  the  influences  which 
helped  to  make  him  what  he  was  ;  so  shall  we  better  under- 
stand the  part  he  bore  in  that  great  awakening  in  the  heart  of 
Europe  which  prepared  it  for  the  advent  of  Luther.  For 
Luther  was  not  the  first,  perhaps  not  even  the  best  or  greatest 
man,  who  had  preached  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 
Voice  after  voice  had  uttered  these  great  truths,  and  tens  of 
thousands  had  received  them.  Many  of  those  voices  had  been 
silenced  in  dungeons  or  the  flames,  and  thousands  of  those 
disciples  had  been  martyred  ;  but  the  seeds  of  truth  and  new 
life  were  springing  up,  from  Hungary  to  Spain,  from  England 
to  Calabria. 

The  stirrings  of  this  spiritual  life,  even  as  early  as  the 
twelfth  century,  had  led  to  the  formation,  in  France,  Germany, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Upper  Italy,  of  free  spiritual  associations, 
in  which  men  or  women,  imbued  with  an  earnest  religious 
spirit,  might  work  together,  held  by  no  monastic  vows,  but 
living  apart  from  society  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  mon* 
asteries  on  the  other,  both  being  too  corrupt  and  degenerate 
to  admit  of  their  living  a  holy  life  in  connection  with  them 
undisturbed.  Not  but  that  many  great  and  energetic  Christian 
characters  were  produced  under  the  monastic  system  ;  for  in- 
stance, some  of  the  reformers  themselves  ;  but,  as  a  whole,  it  had 
become  unfit  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  originally 
designed,  and  for  one  or  two  centuries  these  free  organizations 
served  a  useful  purpose  in  the  world.  But  at  length  they  also 
lost  their  vitality.  The  spiritual  views  of  their  founders  degen- 
erated into  mysticism  in  their  more  worldly  successors,  and 
mysticism  became  pantheism,  as  their  love  and  zeal  grew  cold, 
and  great  and  alarming  errors  sprang  up  among  them  ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  heretical  notions  of  the  "  Brethren  of  the  Free 
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Spirit,"  who  thought  their  spirit  identical  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
so  entirely  did  they  misunderstand  and  misuse  the  doctrine  of 
union  of  the  soul  with  God.  Whatever,  therefore,  they  felt 
disposed  to  do,  that  was  right  for  them,  however  criminal  the 
act  might  be  for  others. 

It  was  time  for  the  indestructible  roots  of  the  tree  of  life  to 
send  up  a  fresh  shoot  John  Ruysbroek,  canon  of  Brussels, 
bom  about  1293,  nourishing  in  solitude  and  contemplation,  as 
well  as  by  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  priestly  duties,  a 
profounder  piety  than  others  of  his  city  or  his  time,  was  uncon- 
sciously preparing  the  leaven  which  was  to  spread  from  heart 
to  heart,  from  land  to  land,  from  age  to  age.  At  the  age  of 
sixty  he  retired  from  active  duty,  and  entered  the  monastery  at 
Greendale,  two  miles  from  Brussels,  in  a  great  beech  forest,  at 
'vrtiose  southern  extremity  lies  the  field  of  Waterloo,  not  famous 
then  as  now.  He  became  prior  of  the  institution,  and  author 
of  a  reformation  among  the  canons,  which  extended  far  and 
wide  over  the  Netherlands.  He  was  wholly  devoted  to  con- 
templation, and  in  the  depths  of  the  beautiful  forest  he  felt  the 
illumination  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  wrote,  as  he  believed, 
God's  messages  of  truth  for  men.  Multitudes  flocked  to  him, 
to  hear  of  the  self-denying  love  of  God ;  and  the  revival  of 
spiritual  life  spread  to  many  hearts.  He  lived  to  a  great  age, 
and  died  at  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Thomas  ^  Kempis. 
But  wide-spread  as  was  the  effect  of  his  preaching  and  his 
writings,  the  result  of  his  life-work  was  probably  most  manifest 
in  the  influence  which  he  exerted  upon  Tauler,  the  great 
preacher  and  reformer,  who  developed  his  contemplative  spirit, 
and  taught  the  doctrines  of  the  inner  life  and  the  union  of  the 
soul  with  God  ;  and  upon  Gerhart  Groot,  the  eloquent  and 
devoted  Christian  teacher  of  the  people,  who  embraced  his 
spirit  of  practical  reform.  Tauler  labored  among  the  contem- 
plative Germans,  and  Gerhart  among  the  practical  Nether- 
landers  ;  and  both  did  much  to  bring  in  the  Reformation. 

Gerhart  Groot  was  born  at  Deventer,  in  1340.  After  three 
years  of  study  at  the  University  of  Paris,  he  returned  home  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  Master  of  Arts,  versed  in  theology  and 
magic.  He  was  made  canon  of  Utrecht,  and  was  a  worldly- 
minded  and  very  gay  young  clerg)rman.     One  or  two  of  his 
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pious  friends  talked  with  him  with  great  earnestness,  urging 
him  to  live  a  different  life,  and  with  such  success  that  Gerhart 
became  a  changed  man.  He  renounced  his  wealth  and  gay- 
ety,  burned  his  books  of  magic,  spent  three  years  in  the  silence 
and  subjection  of  a  Carthusian  monastery,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  «tudy  of  the  Scriptures.  But  action  was  a  necessity  of 
his  nature,  and  he  seemed  to  have  found  his  right  place  when 
he  was  appointed,  by  the  Bishop  of  Utrecht,  preacher  for  the 
whole  of  his  diocese.  He  was  an  earnest  and  eloquent  revival 
preacher ;  and  as  he  went  from  place  to  place,  he  preached  in 
the  open  air  twice  a  day,  to  eager  throngs  which  the  parish 
churches  could  not  contain.  But  he  attacked  the  corrupt  lives 
of  the  clergy  with  such  boldness,  that  his  license  to  preach 
was  revoked,  and  he  found  himself  suddenly  cut  off  fron^  what 
he  had  thought  the  work  of  his  life.  But  God  was  leading  him 
in  the  right  way.  He  went  to  Greendale  to  see  Ruysbroek, 
and  spent  some  days  with  him.  Much  impressed  by  his  char- 
acter and  life,  he  resolved  to  form  an  association  which  should 
be,  like  that  at  Greendale,  a  real  brotherhood.  He  loved  the 
society  of  young  men,  and  the  school  at  Deventer  gave  him  an 
opportunity  for  labor  among  such.  He  advised  them,  helped 
them,  entertained  them  at  his  table,  read  with  them,  and  gave 
them  an  opportunity  of  earning  money,  by  employing  them 
as  copyists  of  the  Bible  and  many  good  books.  This  circle  of 
young  men  enlarged  continually  ;  and  at  length  one  of  them, 
Florentius  Radewins,  proposed  that  they  should  put  their 
earnings  into  a  common  fund,  and  live  together.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  association  called  "  The  Brethren  of  the  Common 
Lot,"  an  association  which  continued  to  do  a  good  work  until 
the  printing-press  superseded  their  copying  labors,  and  the 
light  which  they  faithfully  held  up  in  the  midst  of  a  dark  age, 
was  lost  in  the  sunrise  of  the  Reformation. 

The  brethren  lived  in  what  they  called  "  Brother-houses," 
about  twenty  together,  living  so  pure,  useful,  and  active  a  life, 
that  Luther,  who  had  certainly  little  enough  admiration  for 
what  was  conventual,  said  of  them  :  "  Such  monasteries  and 
brother-houses  please  me  beyond  measure.  Would  to  God 
that  all  monastic  institutions  were  like  them !  Clergymen, 
cities,  and  countries  would  then  be  better  served  and  more 
prosperous  than  they  now  are." 
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Gerhart  died  of  the  plague,  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  appoint- 
ing Florentius  his  successor.  Thomas  i  Kempis  never  saw 
Gerhart,  as  he  was  only  four  years  old  at  the  time  of  Gerhart's 
death ;  but  the  "Imitation  of  Christ"  plainly  shows  what  in- 
fluence Gerhart's  "  Rules  of  Life  "  and  "  Moral  Sayings  "  had 
exercised  upon  his  mind  and  heart. 

Florentius  took  his  degree  at  the  University  at  Prague,  some 
years  before  John  Huss  entered  it.  Returning  to  the  Nether- 
lands, he  heard  Gerhart  at  Utrecht ;  was  deeply  ajBfected 
by  his  preaching,  and  became  his  warm  personal  friend. 
When  Gerhart  ceased  preaching  and  went  to  Deventer,  Flo- 
rentius removed  thither  also,  and  was  vicar  of  a  church  there. 
At  the  death  of  Gerhart,  he  undertook  the  management  of  his 
young  institution,  and  carried  his  wishes  and  plans  into  execu- 
tion. One  of  these  plans  was  the  establishment  of  a  monas- 
tery of  regular  canons,  in  connection  with  the  communities  of 
Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Common  Lot ;  (for  there  were 
Sister-houses  as  well  as  Brother-houses.)  In  this  manner,  the 
Monastery  of  Windesheim  was  set  on  foot,  where  John,  the 
brother  of  Thomas  i  Kempis,  was  a  canon.  Several  similar 
establishments  followed,  among  them,  that  of  Mount  St.  Agnes, 
near  ^woU,  rendered  famous  by  the  long  priorship  of  Thomas 
k  Kempis. 

Thomas  Hamorlein  was  born  in  1380,  at  Kempen,  a  small 
but  pleasant  town  in  the  great  plain  of  the  Rhine,  not  far  from 
Cologne,  and  hence,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  he 
was  called  Thomas  i  Kempis.  His  father  was  a  frugal  and 
industrious  mechanic,  his  mother  a  woman  of  earnest  piety, 
who  early  instilled  into  her  child  a  love  for  spiritual  things. 

The  boy  must  have  evinced  fine  talents,  else  his  parents 
would  hardly  have  thought  of  making  him  a  scholar,  as  they 
were  very  poor,  and  he  would  have  to  depend  upon  the  liber- 
ality of  others.  The  Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot  were 
always  ready,  however,  to  help  such  youths,  giving  them 
means  of  subsistence,  instruction,  and  religious  training,  and 
offering  the  prospect  of  permanent  support.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen,  Thomas  was  sent  to  the  Grammar  school  at  Deventer,. 
which,  though  independent  of  the  Brother-house  in  that  place, 
was  really  connected  with  it  in  various  ways,  as  the  Brethren 
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had  charge  of  part  of  the  instruction,  and  zealously  befriended 
the  scholars,  particularly  the  needy  ones.  After  a  short  time, 
Thomas  went  to  see  his  brother  John  at  Windesheim,  and  he 
gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Florentius.  Florentius 
won  the  heart  of  the  youth  by  the  kind  interest  he  took  in 
him,  furnishing  him  with  the  books  he  was  too  poor  to  pur- 
chase, and  procuring  lodging  for  him  in  the  house  of  a  good 
woman.  He  gave  him  money,  also,  to  pay  his  school  fees  and 
redeem  his  books  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  pawn.  But 
the  rector  of  the  school  inquired  who  gave  him  the  money,  and 
hearing  it  was  Florentius,  he  said :  "  Go,  take  it  back  to  him ; 
for  his  sake  I  shall  charge  you  nothing." 

Thomas  was  much  impressed  by  the  life  of  the  Brethren, 
who  lived  in  the  world,  and  yet  had  nothing  worldly  about 
them  ;  and  he  attached  himself  to  them  and  obtained  an  abode 
in  the  Brother-house.    The  religious  atmosphere  of  this  home, 
the  fellowship  of  young  men  of  fervent  piety,  and  especially 
the  presence  of  Florentius,  for  whom  he  had  conceived  aa 
ardent  and  most  enthusiastic  love,  made  the  place,  as  he  says, 
*'  Paradise  to  him."     He  seems  to  have  loved  Florentius  as  a 
father,  and  revered  him  as  a  saint.     Before  he  became  a  resi- 
dent of  the  Brother-house,  he,  with  other  boys  from  the  Gram- 
mar school,  used  to  sing  in  the  choir.     Here  Florentius  was 
also  present.     "  Now,  whenever,"  Thomas  says,  "  I  saw  my 
good  master  Florentius  standing  in  the  choir,  even  although 
he  did  not  look  about,  I  was  so  awed  in  his  presence  by  his 
venerable  aspect,  that  I  never  dared  to  speak  a  word.     On  one 
occasion  I  stood  close  beside  him,  and  he  turned  to  me  and 
sang  from  the  same  book.     He  even  put  his  hand  upon  my 
shoulder,  and  then  I  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot,  afraid  even 
to  stir,  so  moved  was  I.** 

When  he  came  to  live  under  the  same  roof,  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance did  not  diminish  his  reverence,  but  only  strengthened 
love.     He  went  to  him  in  every  trouble  of  mind,  or  cloudef^; 
moment,  and  a  tempertiment  like  his  must  have  known  man]_ 
such,  and  the  strong  and  sunshiny  nature  of  the  master  alwayr^^^j 
brought  him  comfort  and  encouragement. 

In  consequence  of  impaired  health,  Florentius  sometime^^.^e 
could  not  partake  of  the  common  meal.    On  such  occasionr 
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Thomas  considered  it  an  honor  and  delight  to  attend  and 
serve  him.  And  when  he  was  more  seriously  ill,  Thomas 
went  to  the  neighboring  houses  to  request  that  he  might  be 
remembered  in  prayer,  and  his  veneration  for  him  led  him  to 
engrave  deeply  on  his  mind  the  sayings  and  character  of  his 
master,  and  express  the  spirit  of  them  in  his  actions  and  his 
writings. 

Thomas  was  fortunate  in  his  room-mate,  Arnold,  a  young 
man  of  glowing  piety,  whose  fervor  and  devotion  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  his  mind.  His  nature  was  to  look  fondly  up 
to  some  higher  character,  and  endeavor  to  raise  itself  by  imita- 
tion to  the  same  level. 

After  he  had  been  for  seven  happy  years  in  the  Brother- 
house,  Florentius  said  to  him  :  "  My  most  beloved  son  Thomas, 
the  time  has  come  when  you  must  decide  upon  a  vocation. 
Whether  you  choose  the  active  life,  devoting  yourself  to  good 
works,  or  the  contemplative  life,  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus, 
you  can  walk  it  better  and  more  safely  in  the  convent  than  in 
the  world  which  lieth  in  wickedness." 

" Father,"  said  Thomas,  "you  open  to  me  the  prospect  of 
what  I  have  long  desired.     Be  so  good  as  to  procure  for  me  a 
place  among  my  dear  school-fellows  upon  Mt.   St.  Agnes." 
Next  day,  therefore,  Florentius  gave  him  a  letter  of  recommen- 
dation to  the  prior  of  this  convent,  which  has  a  retired  site, 
Upon  an  upland,  near  the  town  of  ZwoU. 

Florentius  died  in  1400,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  same 
^ear  in  which  Thomas  left  Deventer.     He  was  very  kindly  re- 
ceived at  Mt.  St.  Agnes,  passed  a  novitiate  of  six  years,  and  then 
iDecame  a  regular  canon.    Seventy-one  years  in  all  he  spent  at 
Trhat  little  monastery,  full  of  zeal  and  activity  in  promoting  the 
Xvelfare  of  his  community,  of  which  he  was  made  sub-prior,  and 
Afterwards  steward.    But  this  latter  office  brought  him  into  con- 
'toLCt  too  much  with  outer  and  mundane  things,  and  he  became 
^ub-prior  again,  so  as  to  give  himself  wholly  to  the  spiritual  side 
<^i  life.     He  did  not  love  nature,  like  Ruy^broek,  but  studied  in 
Inis  cell,  instead  of  in  the  forest,  not  wishing  to  have  his  atten- 
"tion  disturbed  by  outward  things.     He  wrote  the  lives  of  sev- 
^^ral  of  the  brethren  at  Deventer,  including  those  of  Gerhart 
^"id  Florentius,  of  his  friend  Arnold,  and  also  that  of  John 
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and  philological  education  of  the  rising  generation.  And 
moreover,  under  his  immediate  influence  was  trained  up  John 
Wessel,  of  whom  Luther  said,  "  If  I  had  read  Wessel  sooner, 
my  adversaries  would  have  presumed  to  say  that  I  had  bor- 
rowed my  whole  doctrine  from  him,  our  minds  are  so  conso* 
nant  to  each  other." 

Wessel  was  educated  among  the  Brethren  of  the  Common 
Lot,  went  to  Mt.  St  Agnes,  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  i  Kempis,  and  had  some  thoughts  of  entering  the  monas- 
tery. But  though  he  was  fervent  in  his  piety,  his  thirst  for 
knowledge  and  desire  for  action  predominated.  He  was  a 
self-reliant,  inquisitive,  reforming  spirit,  for  whom  Grod  had 
other  work.  He  thought  there  was  too  much  superstition 
among  the  brethren.  When  Thomas  was  exhorting  him  to  a 
reverent  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  Wessel  replied  :  "  Father, 
why  do  you  not  rather  lead  me  to  Christ,  who  so  graciously 
invited  those  who  labor  and  are  heavy-laden  to  come  unto 
Himf^  And  again,  when  Thomas  urged  a  strict  observance 
of  the  fasts  of  the  church,  Wessel  said :  "  God  grant  that  I  may 
thxMtys  live  in  purity  and  temperance,  and  fast  from  vice  and 
im !  **  Thomas  k  Kempis  was  struck  by  these  remarks,  and 
took  occasion  to  change  some  passages  in  his  writings,  which. 
now  show  less  admixture  of  superstition. 

Wessel  was  a  Frieslander ;  he  went  from  the  teachings  of 
Thomas  k  Kempis  to  the  University  of  Cologne,  and  thence,  as 
student  and  teacher,  to  all  the  great  universities  of  France, 
Germany,  and  It^y,  gathering  up  and  imparting  much  learn- 
ing. He  taught  the  doctrines  afterwards  called  Lutheran; 
but,  partly  owing  to  his  suavity  and  prudence,  and  partly  to 
his  influential  friends,  especially  the  Bishop  of  Burgundy,  he 
escaped  a  breach  with  Rome,  and  the  persecution  which 
silenced  others,  among  them  John  of  Wesel,  a  friend  of  Wes- 
sel's,  and  often  confounded  with  him,  who  died  in  prison  for 
the  same  truths  which  Wessel  taught. 

Wessel  died  in  October,  1489,  when*  Lutl^er  was  9xx,  ye^u-ai 
old.  But  his  pupil  Reuchlin,  and  Erasmus,  s^no^her  pf  the 
beventer  scholars,  held  up  the  torch  of  truth,  until  Luther*s 
tiand  was  strong  enough  tp  receiev  it,  and  light  with  it  the 
iamps  of  a  new  age.  Mary  £.  Atkinson. 

Norton^  Mass, 
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CONGREGATIONAL    THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARIES    IN 

1872-73. 

The  following  lists  are  compiled  from  the  printed  catalogues  (with 
additions  by  letters),  and  information  in  manuscript 

The  seminaries  are  arranged  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  towns  and 
cities  in  which  they  are  located.  We  have  changed  arrangement  of 
columns  to  secure  uniformity  of  style. 

The  date  following  the  office  of  a  professor  is  that  of  the  year  when  he 
entered  upon  that  professorship.  If  he  was  earlier  a  professor  in  some 
other  department,  we  have  mentioned  the  fact  in  parenthesis,  showing  the 
entire  term  of  his  official  connection  with  the  seminary. 

The  line  "  Name  and  Residence,  Graduated,"  which  is  prefixed  to 
"  Resident  Licentiates,"  Andover,  is  to  be  considered  as  prefixed  to  every 
class  throughout  all  the  lists.  Two  dashes  under  "  Graduated  "  signifies 
that  the  person  has  not  been  a  member  of  any  college ;  the  name  of  a 
college,  with  a  dash  where  the  year  would  come,  signifies  that  the  person 
was  once  a  student  in  that  college  but  did  not  graduate ;  a  blank  in  either 
case  signifies  our  ignorance,  although  we  have  supplied  many  dates  firom 
the  several  Triennials. 

The  following  list  of  abbreviations  of  names  of  colleges,  which  we 
annually  use,  was  prepared  after  carefiil  survey  of  the  whole  field.  To 
secure  uniformity,  we  are  obliged  to  make  several  changes  firom  the 
abbreviations  used  in  the  several  catalogues.  Our  rule  is,  in  case  of  con- 
flict, to  use  the  simple  initials  for  the  older  colleges,  and  more  extended 
abbreviations  for  the  later  ones.  Thus,  **  B.C."  belongs  to  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, and  not  to  Beloit,  although  some  catalogues  give  it  to  the  latter. 


Ad.O.    Adrian  College,  Michifan.  N.T.U. 

A.C.    Amherst  College,  MoasachusetU.  O.C. 

B.C.    Bowdoin  College,  Maine.  Ol.C. 

Ba.C.    Bale*  College,  Maine.  O.W.U. 

Bald.U.    Baldwin  Uuiyeraity,  Ohio.  Ott.U. 

Bel.O.    Beioit  College,  Wiaconain.  P.C. 

B.U.    Brown  University,  Rhode  Island.  Ri.C. 

C.U.    Colby  IJMiversity,  Maine.  U.C. 

D.O.    Dartmouth  Coll.,  N.  Hampshire. '  U.Ch. 

Ham.C.    Hamilton  College,  New  York.  U.M. 

H.C.    Harvard  College,  Massachusetts*  U.P. 

Hllls.C.    Hillsdale  College,  Michigan.  U.Vt. 

Ill.C.    Illinois  College.  U.W. 

lo.C.    Iowa  College.  Wab.C. 

K.C.    Knox  College,  Illinois.  Westf.C. 

Linc.U.    Lincoln  University,  Pa.  Westm.C. 

Mac.C.    Maoon  College,  Tennessee.  Wg.C. 

Mar  C.    Mnrictta  College,  Ohio.  W.R.C. 

MeO.U.    McGIll  University,  Canada.  Wh.C. 

M.C.    Middlebury  College,  Vermont.  WItt.C. 

N.W.C.    North  Western  College,  Illlaoii,  W.C. 

N.J.C.    New  Jersey  College.  Wn.O. 

N.Y.C.    New  York  CoUege.  Y.C. 


New  York  UnirenKy. 
Oberlin  College,  Ohio. 
Olivet  College,  Michigan. 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 
Otterbcin  University,  Ohio. 
Pennsylvania  Colle^^e. 
Bipon  College,  Wisconsin. 
Union  College,  New  York. 
University  of  Chicago,  UlinoLi. 
University  of  Michigan, 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 
University  of  Vermont. 
University  of  Wisconsin. 
Wabash  College,  Indiana. 
Westflold  College,  Illinois, 
Westminster  College.  Pa. 
Waynesburg  CoUfge,  Pcnn. 
Western  Reserve  College,  Oblo. 
Whcaton  College,  Ohio. 
Wittenburg  College,  Ohio. 
Williams  College,  Massachaactta. 
Western  CoUege,  Iowa. 
Yale  College,  Connectlont. 
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I.     ANDOVBR   THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY,  Andovbb,   Mam. 
Opened  for  Instruction,  September  28,  1808. 

FACULTY. 

Stov.  Edwards  A.  Park,  d.  d.,  Abbot  Profeasor  of  Ohrlstian  Theology.  — 1847.     (Wm 

ProfeMor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric,  1836-'47.) 
Ser.  JOHH  L.  Tatlor  d.  d.,  Smith  Profeeaor  of  Theology  and  Homlletioi  (In  the  Special 

Coone),  and  Lecturer  on  Pastoral  Theology.  — 1868. 
IKer.  Adstiii  Phelps,  d.  d.,  Bartlet Profoiior  of  Sacred  Rhetoric— •1848. 
Ber.  Sgbsrt  0.  Surrn,  d.  d.,  Brown  Profeeaor  of  Eccleelastloal  Hiatory.  — 1868. 
Bev.  J.  HZNRT  Thater,  Aeiooiate  Profeeaor  of  Sacred  Literature.  — 1864. 
Ber.  Obarlks  M.  Mbad,  Hitchcock  Professor  of  the  Hebrew  Language  and  Literature. — 

1800. 
Ber.  J.  Wbslet  CnuRCHiLL,  Jones  Professor  of  Elocution.  — 1868. 


Ber.  WiLiXAM  L.  Ropbs,  Librarian. 

Bev.  Tbbodorr  D.  Woolset,  d.  d.,  ll.  d..  Lecturer  on  Foreign  Misalona. 

— —    ^— ,  Lecturer  on  Congregationalism. 

Ber.  Jacob  M.  Marhiho,  d.  d.,  Lecturer  on  the  Relations  of  Christianity  to  Popular  In- 

fldality. 
— —   — -,  Lecturer  on  Home  Evangellaation. 

Prcs.  Noau  Porter,  d.  d.,  ll.  d.,  Lecturer  on  Intellectual  Philosophy. 
Ber.  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  d.  d.,  ll.  d.,  Lecturer  on  Egyplology. 

RESIDENT  LICENTIATES.  William  P.  Sprague,  East  Bloom- 

Namt  and  Rsildeiice.                           GradniUtd.  field,  N.  Y.                                          A. C.  1870 

Thomas  R.  Beeber,  Meency,  Pa.        P.C.  1869  Oeorge  Sterling,  New  Mil  ford,  Ct.    A.C.  1870 

Ohas.  C.  Carpenter,  Andover,  Mass. Roderic  Terry,  Irvington,  N.  Y.       T.C.  1870 

Edwin  8.  Ck>nld,  Paxton,  Mass. Geo.  H.  Tilton,  Hopkinton,  N.  H.     A.C.  1870 

John  W.  Haley,  Andover,  Mass.       D.C.  1860  John  T.  Ward,  Evan's  Mills,  N.  Y. 

David  P.  Lindsley,  Andover,  Mass. Hills.C.  1870 

George  E.  Lovejoy,  Lowell,  Mass. Charles  A.  While,  Charlestown, 

W.  8.  Stoekbridge,  Gardiner,  Me.  Ba.C.  1867  ^f^"*                                              W.C.  1870 

(7)  John  H.  Williams,  Dudley,  Mass.     A  .C.  1868 

BBHIOE  0LA88.  ^""'"J?:  ^''«'"'  ^"'•"'  ^"-  •      ^"•°-  ^*«» 

(23) 

Walter  M.  Barrows,  Arvonla,  Kan.  Ol.C.  1867  MIDDLE    CLASS. 

L.Payson  Broad,  Worcester,  Mass.  Y.C. „ 

Chas.  H.  Brooks,  Lennoxville,  Que.  ^^^^^^  ^-  ^^""^^  Saxton's  River, 

Vt.  A.C>  1871 

Geo.  WUker  Chri.tt.,  B.rlln.  Wta"**'""  ^^  l'f^^\  ^{5"'°*''  ^r'^*"!;  «  °"      .T  ~ 

B  1  r  1870   ^^^""^  ^-  Benner,  Lowell,  Mass.    A.C.  1869 

U^ry  O.  Or.ne.  Norton,  M«..        D-O.'  1M9  "t^Tc^.l^f'T'^^^f'  ^'-  r"!  p  "" 

Alft«IH.H.ll,Bo.ton.MM..  H.0.1MT   f  Z- S^'""'"'?'    rr!!;  7  «.„     ^•°- " 

"i«T~.    T^  u     ^     TT  -^    T  »  John  T.  Crumrine,  Lindly's  Mills, 

Wm.  DicWnaon  Hart,  Lysander,  '  ' 

NY  or   1870  Wg.l^.  1871 

-or      Vrr      i     ^    t  «u     r,     ,  ^')^' .V.^  Kllsha  F.  Falcs,  Jr.,  Wrentham, 

Wm.  S.  Howland,  JafTha,  Ceylon.    A.C.  1870       ^  '        '  '    «  tj  1870 

Robert  Allen  Hume,  New  Haven,  „,        i  «  wi.     r^ut  w  a'^'io«i 

p  '  V  n  iRAfl  Edward  S.  Fitr,  Chicopee,  Mass.      A.C.  1871 

»    wi  *v         T  r,  ,    V  ^•^' ^^^  Chaa.  Nelson  Flanders,  Haverhill, 

B.  Wlnthrop  Jenney,  Galesburg,  N.  H.  DC  1871 

_^"     „  ^       ,^    ^      ^^^  ^•^-  ^^^°  James  Bartlett  Gregg,   Andover, 

Horace  H.  Leavltt,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.  H.C.  1866 

*^*"-  W.C.  1869  Charles  L.Hall,  New  York  City.  N.  Y.C.  1866 

Albert  Llvermore,  Spencer,  Mass.    A.C.  1868  j^hn  W.  Hlrd.  Andover,  Mass.         Y.C.  1871 

Geo.  Hale  Seott,  Vergennes,  Vt.      W.C.  1865  q.  Hilton  Howe,  Oxford,  Mass.         A.C.  1871 

Edward  G.  Selden,  Norwich,  Ct.       Y.C  1870  p^ank  D.  Kel«ey,  Columbus,  O.     Mar.C.  1870 

Jo«l  M.  Seymour,  RooUtown,  O.  W.R.C.  1870  Henry  L.  Kendall,  Barrington,  R.  I.  B.U.  1871 
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B.SberborneMatbewa,  Boston  ,MaM.  —  — 
John  P.  SADdemoD,  Springfield,  O. 

Wltt.C.  ISeQ 
Joii«ph  B.  B«abury,  New  Bedford, 

2kUM.  A.C.  1860 

Edwin  B.  Sellera.  Bonton,  Maaa.  Wh.C.  1666 
ChM.  K.  Seymour,  RuoUtown,  O. 

W.R.C.  1870 
John  B.  Smith,  Oberlln,  O.  O.C.  1870 

Kdwin  C.  Stiekel.  Decatur,  III.  A.C.  1860 

Edward  George  Stone.  Warren,  Ct.   A.0. 1871 
Charlea  L.  Tomblen,  Weat  Brook- 
field,  Maaa.  A.0. 1871 
B.  Payaon  Whaeler,  Bololt,  WU.    Bel  G.  1870 
LeTerett    8.    Woodworth,    Weat 
WlllUmafleld,  O.  B.U.lSTl 
(«) 

JUmOR   CLASS. 

Robert  C.  Bedford,  Tomah ,  Wla.  Bcl.C.  18TS 
Will  S.  Bugbey,  Springfield,  O.  Wltt.C.  1872 
Anatln  H.  Burr,  Oberlln,  O.  O.C.  1871 

James  H.  Chllda,  Amhorat,  Ma* a.  A.C.  1800 
John  W.  Colwoll,  ProTldence,  R.  I.  B.U.  1872 


Chaa.  B.  Gordon,  Woroeater,  Maa«.  TX).  — - 
Jamea  L.  Hill,  Fayette,  Iowa.  loX).  1871 

John  H.  Hlncka,  Bridgeport,  Ot.       T.C.  187S 
John  A.  Kaley,  Carey,  O.  WItt.0. 1872 

Wm.  Lawrence,  Brookllne,  Maaa.  HXI.  1871 
Robt. J.  Mathews, Brookfleld,0.  WJt  0. 1872 
David  McO.  Meana.  AndoTtr,  Maaa.  Y.0. 1808 
Harry  P.  Nicbola,  Salem,  Maaa.  H.0. 1871 
Frank  Parker.  Olouceater,  Maaa.  AX},  1871 
Wm .  A.  Rand,  PorUmonth,  N.  H.  -^  ^— 
Charlea  L.  Short,  New  York  City.  0.0. 1872 
Charlea  E.  Steele,  New  Britain,  Cl.  T.0. 1871 
Arthur  H.  Warren,  Leiceater,Maaa.  YX3. 1870 
T.  Franklin  Watera,  Salem,  Maaa.  B.0. 1872 
J.  D.  Willlamaon,  Cleraland,  O.  WJLO.  1810 
(90) 

SPECIAL  OOURfiX. 

Wm.  A.  Lamb,  New  BrfUin,  Ol.  —  — • 
Andrew  Mitchell.  Lawrence,  Maaa.  —  — — 
Thoa.  Roblnaon,  Sallabury,  Bng.  A.0. 1872 
Joaeph  Nee-Sima,  Yeddo.  Japan.  A.O.  — 
Jamea  T.  Wilaon,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  —  — 
(6)  Total,  81* 


IL    THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARY,  Bangor,  Mains. 

Opened  for  Instntctlon  in  November,  1817. 

Faculty. 

Bar.  EHOcn  Pond,  d.d.,  Prcoldent,  Profeaaor  ^meWfttf  of  Bcolealaatieal  HIatory.— 188f- 

1870,  Bmeriltu,  1870.    ( Waa  Prof,  aaor  of  Thooloffy,  183^*65.) 
Rer.  Dahiel  Smith  Talcott,  d.  d.,  Hayca  Profeaaor  of  Sacred  LIteratura.  — 1830. 
Rev.  Joow  R.  Hbriick.  d.  d..  Buck  Profeaaor  of  Cbrlaiian  Theology,  and  Librarian.— 188T. 
ReT.  William  M.  Babbour,  d.  d.,  Fogg  Profeaaor  of  Sacred  Rheiorie  and  Paatoral  Dutlea. 

—  1800. 
Rar.  Lbti  L.  Paihe,  Profeaaor  of  Bccleaiaatlcal  History.— 1870. 


RESIDENT   UCBNT[ATB. 

Clarendon  A.  Stone,  Brewer,  Me. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Esra  Andrewa,  uEtna,  Ma. 

F.  O.  Bradeen,  Buxton,  Me. 

John  W.  Brownblll,  South  Boaton,  Maaa. 

Thomaa  M.  Darlea,  Cape  Elisabeth,  Me. 

William  N.  J.  Dean,  Fall  River,  Maaa. 

Daniel  C.  Heath,  Farmlngton,  Me. 

William  E.  Spa^r,  Rockland,  Me. 

(7) 

MIDDLE  CLASS. 

Jamea  H.  Chalmera,  Wells  River,  Vt. 
John  R.  Chalmers.  Wella  River,  Vt. 
F.  W.  French,  Hartford.  Ct. 
B  F.  Grant.  Newport.  Me. 
Horace  Oravea,  Bangor,  Me. 


C.  B.  HarrinBton,  Farmlngton,  V.  H. 
Richard  W.  Jenklna,  WHkeabarra,  Pb. 
Thomaa  Kenney,  Mllo,  Ma. 
Benjamin  B.  Merrill,  Cumberland,  Ma. 
Charlea  N.  SInnett,  Harpawall,  Ha. 
8.  W.  Whitoomb,  Hampdan,  Ma. 

(11) 

JUNIOR  OLABS. 

Edmund  J.  Bnrgeaa,  Baat  TOabiirj,  Can. 
Richard  M.  Burgeaa,  Baat  Tilabnrjp,  Obb. 
Zcnaa  Crowoll,  Montreal,  Can. 
John  O.  Evana,  Hudaon,  O. 
I^wia  D.  Evana,  Hudaon,  O. 
Oeorge  HIndley,  Frome,  Can. 
Herbert  A.  Loring,  Baat  Sumner,  Ma. 
William  Peacock,  Lanark,  Can. 

(8^  Total,  2r. 
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IIL    THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  CincAOO,  Illucois. 
Opened  for  Instrnction  in  1868. 

FACULTY. 

Brr.  Bamubl  O.  Babtlett,  d.  d.,  New  England  ProfeMor  of  Biblical  Litonturo.— 1858. 
IUt.  Feavkuv  W.  Fuk,  d.  d.,  Wiaoondn  ProfeMor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric— 1868. 
BeT.  JXMSS  T.  HiOB,  d.  D.,  Iowa  Profeuor  of  Pastoral  Theology  and  Bpedal  Studiea.— 1870. 
Bar.  Qao.  N.  Boakdmah,  d.  d.,  Illinoii  Profeeeor  of  Byatematie  Theolog7<-1871. 


Bar.  Tbumav  M.  Poit,  d.  d.,  Lecturer  on  Bccleaiaatical  History. 
Pnif.  SowARD  M.  BoOTB,  A.  M.,  Instrootor  in  Elocution. 

Bar.  Okobob  8.  F.  Bataob,  Adwmiot  Bnildingi  107  Filth  Airenue,  OhioagOi  Flnaneial 
Saeretary  and  Treasurer. 

RBBIDSNT  LIOENTIATB.  Watson  Richard  MlUerd,  MUwaaUa, 

W.O.lfana,Waahiogton0ity,D.0.  ^^'  U.K.  1871 

(1)  Horace  Hutchinson  Bobbins,  Musca- 

SENIOR  CLASS.  ^°C)  Io^k,  Io.C.  1870 

8Nh  A.  Arnold.  Wauponsee  Qrore.  HI.  ^^^V'  ®"**^'  ^'"•'  ^^'         ^^'^'  "^ 

Y^Q^  1800  OrvUle  Sylyestor  Smith,  Delaran,  Wia. 

A.WMlejBllKChieago^m. .g.  Bel.ai871 

Thoa.  LIneoln  Brown,  Appleton,  Wis.  ^— 

William  Wmu  Curtis,  DoTer,  lU.  Bel.C.  1870  JUNIOB  CLASS. 

William  O.  Dickinson,  Mendota,  111. Charles  Henry  Abbott,  Andorer.Masa. 

J«M«  Laurence  Fonda,  Wheaton,  HI.  _  .... 

Wh.C.  1888  James  Theodore  Clifton,  Darlington, 

laaae  Callastr  Hughes,  North  Wales,  Bl.  Wis.  

— —  — -  Lemuel  Spencer  Haatinga,  St.  Johns- 
Chaa.  WUbur  Merrill,  Cannon  Falla,  bury,  Vt.  D.C.  1870 

Minn.  BeI.C.  1870  Gilbert  Tompkins  Holoombe,  Chicago, 

Richard  Miller,  Winnebago.  111.       Bel.C.  1870     111.  

Qao.  William  Nelson,  Beloit,  Wis.  Bel.C.  1870  Godft^y  C.  Knobel,  Chicago,  111.   N.W.  C.  1870 
Homar  Joseph  Parker,  Danville,  P.  Q.  Marshall  Reuben  Peck,  Brookfleld,  Vt. 

M.C.  1860  D.C.  1870 

Chaflea  Franeia  Bead,  Grinnell,  Iowa.  Emerson  F.  Smith,  Beaxonia,  Mich. 

Io.C.  1867  Ol.C.  1871 

Angnstna  Marcus  Rice,  Kasson,  Minn.  Julius   Eugene    Storm,  Chesterfield, 

U.W.  1870     Mich.  Bel.C.  1872 

Bamabaa  Walker  Boot,  Sherbro,  W.  Beth  Morell  Wilooz,  New  Millford,  111. 

AfHea.  K.C.1870  

Dana  SharHU,  Liabon,  HI.  Bel.C.  1870         (®) 

•Arthur  Lalhrop  Smith,  JacksonviUe,  SPECIAL   COURSE. 

m.  ^^ 

DaUaa  David  Ttbbeto,  Ft.  Madison,  THIRD  YEAR, 

I°^»-  Hills.C.  1870  «^„|,,un  ^enry  Skentlebury,  Chisago, 

Harmon  Baaoom  Tuttle,  Roseoe,  111.  j^^  ,___  ___ 

Bel.C.  1870  j,^^^  Foster  Smith,  Belmond,  lo. 

Allen  J.  Van  Wagner,  Kewanee,  III. ^2) 

Mahton  Willett,  Decorah,  Iowa.        Io.C.  1860 
•  DMMMd.  SECOND  YEAR. 

(SO) 

MIDDLE  CLASS.  Enoch  Atkins,  Lawrence,  Kansas. '    -—  — 

Julius  C»sar  Armstrong,Chicago,Ill. Ledyard  Ely  Benton,  Lake  Mills,  Wis. — - 

John  W.  Bradshaw,  Chicago,  111.      M.C.  1869  John  B.  Bldwell,  Goodland,  Ind. 

William  Gallagher,  Jr.,  Boston,  Mass.  Robert  Kirk.  Chicago,  111.  '— - 

H.C.  1860  Gilbert  Rlndell,  Jr.,  Williamaburg, 
Henry  Martin  Goodell,  Ann  Arbor,  lo.  — *  — 

Mich.  U.M.  1871         (5) 
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FIRST  TEAR. 

George  B.  Darling,  Oakfleld,  Wis.      - 
John  C.  Douglas,  Stougbton,  Wis.     - 
Hiram  J.  Ferris,  Milton,  Wis. 
Daniel  W.  Gillmore,  Chicago,  111. 
Thomas  Mield,  Elysian,  Minn. 
Theodore   C.  Northcott,  Springfield, 
III. 


Jacob  Schneider,  Deeorah,  lo. 

Walter  S.  Shotwell,  Lawrence,  Kan- 

sas. 

Frederick  H.  Smith,  Shoreham,  Vt.    - 

^_  Delos  A.  Strong,  North  Adama.  Michw 

, Moses  T.  Weir,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

(11)  Total,  M. 


IV.    THEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  OF  CONNECTICUT,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Opened  for  instruction  In  1834. 

FACULTY. 

Rey.  William  TnoMPSOir,  d.  d.,  Nettleton  Professor  of  the  Hebrew  Language  and  Litera* 

tore.  — 1834. 
Rev.  Robert  Q.  Vkrmilte,  d.  d.,  Riley  Professor  of  Christian  Theology.  — 1857. 
Rev.  JoflEPR  C.  BODWELL,  D.D.,  Hosmer  Professor  of  Preaching,  and  the  Pastoral  Charge. 

— ises. 

R«v.  Thomas  S.  Childb,  d.  d.,  Waldo  Professor  of  Biblical  and  Bodeaiastleal  Hlatory.— 

1872. 
Rev.  Matthew  B.  Riddle,  d.  d.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Bxegesls.— >1872. 


SENIOR  CLASS.  William  N.  Meserve,  Hartford,  OC 

Frederick  H.  Allen,  Lawrence,  Mass. ^  ' 

Edward  P.  Butler,  Essex,  Vt.  U.Vt.  1870 

George  Dodson,  Hartlord,  Ct. ^^^"'^  S.  Clnpp,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Charles  W.  Kilbon,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Frtok  B.  Makepeace,  Worcester,  Mass. 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Y.C.1872 
Albert  M.  Curry,  Hartford,  Ct.  T.0. 1872 

Henry    W.     Eldridge,    Kensington, 
N.  H.  A. C.  1871 


Arthur  G.  Fitz,  Manchester,  N.H.     D.C.  1872 

P.  B.  Shiere,  Providence,  R.  I.  B.U.  1870  ^^^^"^  S.  Hume,  New  Haven,  Ct.    Y.0. 1870 

Mellen  D.  Stone,  Jaflfrey,  N.  H.       D.  C.  1870  Ferdinand  T.  Lathe,  Southbridge.  Maaa. 

Josiah  Greene  Willis,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Peter  McLean  Donald,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  U.C.  — 

Charles  Maehl,  Hartford,  Ct.  ^— 

Cyrus  Stone,  Hartford,  Ct.  W.0. 1872 

Israel  N.  Terry,  Lyme,  Ct.  A.0. 1871 

—  Frederick  H.  Wales,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  D.0. 1872 
Sheldon  H.  Wheeler,  South  Hero, 

—  Vt.  U.Vt.  1871 

—  George  W.  Winch,  Northfield,  Vt.  U.Vt.  1870 


(8) 


MIDDLE  CLASS. 


F*'ank  J.  Grimes,  Eeene,  N.  H.  <— 

John  H.  Goodell,  Stafford  Springs,  Ct. 

Andrew  J.  Hanna,  Boston,  Mass.       — 


Louis  W.  Hicks,  Worcester,  Mass.   Y.C.  1870  William  S.  Woodruff,  Hartford,  Ct.   ^— 

Johns.  Hurlbut,  New  London,  Ct. (14)  ToUl,28. 


V.  THEOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  YALE  COLLEGE,  New 

Haybn,  Connecticut. 

Opened  for  instruction  in  1822. 

FACULTY. 

Rev.  Noah  Porteb,  d.d.,  ll.  d.,  President  (1871).  and  Clark  Professor  of  Moral  Phlloao- 
phy  and  Metaphysics.  — 1840.    (Was  Temp.  Prof,  of  Theology,  1868-*88.) 

Ber.  Leonard  Bacon,  d.  d.,  ll.  d..  Lecturer  on  Church  Polity  and  American  Church  His- 
tory.—1871.    (Waa  Temp.  Prof  of  Theology,  18ed-'71.) 

Rey.  Geobgb  E.  Day,  d.  d.,  Holmes  Professor  of  the  Hebrew  Language  and  Ltterature 
and  BibUcal  Theology.  —1880. 
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Rer.  Bamdxl  Harbis,  d.  d.,  ll.  d.,  Dwlgfat  Profetaor  of  Syttematio  Theology.— 1871. 
Rer.  James  M.  Hoppih ,  d.  d.,  Professor  of  Homiletlct  and  the  Pmstoral  Charge.  —1861. 
Be?.  OxOBOB  P.  FnHKB,  D.  D.,  Profeuor  of  Eccleaiastlcal  Hiatory.  — 1861. 
Bev.  TmoTBT  Dwiqht,  d.  d.,  Buckingham  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature.— 1858. 

BsT.  Hbbbt  Wabd  Bekchxb,  Lecturer  oq  Preaching. 

BE8IDKNT  LXCENTIATES.  Andrew  Lewis  BUttnar,  Fort  Wayne, 

Newell  Meeker  Oalhoon,  Bethlehem, 
Jame«  Demarect  Eaton,  Lancaster,  Ct.  .— 

T^m..J.ffer«,nVolentine,Chic.g?,''^*^'^^  ^•°'^>^°  Countryman,  New  HaTon, 
IIJ.  B.U.1867      C^  Y.C.1870 

(2)  William  Burke  Danforth,  Boyalton, 

SENIOR  CLASS.  Vt.  D.C.  1871 

Marshall  Richard  Gaines,  New  Haven, 
Avgnatine  Bamum,  Wauseon,  O.      O.C.  1870     ^^  Y  ^  ^805 

Oeorse  Lee  Beach,  AndoTer,  O.  O.C.  1870  ^,„;^^  Greenwood,  Boston,  Mass.  A.C*.  1871 
John  8.  Chandler,  New  Haven,  Ct.  Y.C.  1870  ^^^^  ,^^„,j^  u^,,^  ^^  y^„^„^  ^  q  ^  ^^^ 
Koswell  Chapin.  Seville,  O.  O.C.  1870  j^^^  g^^„^  ^^^^  ^aaUne,  Me.  A.C.  1870 

Truman  D.  Chllds,  Bainbrldge,  O.     O.C.  1870  j^„    C.    McNaughton    Johnston. 
Oharles  Burritt  Curds,  Dover,  "l.  Bel.0. 1870     ^^^  Wilmington,  Pa.  Westm.O. 

Quincy  L«nartlneI)owd,8evlle,O.O.C.1870  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  3^, 

John  Pentyreh  Evans,  Plymouth,  Pa. ^«1«„  Wo..  w  n  isn 

Ohw-le.  Newton  Fitch.  Geneva,  O.     O.C.  1869  ,^»*°°;^^-.^   Hddwliu 
IFTMiklin  Solomon  Fitch,  Genva.O.  O.C.  1870 '^^J*^  ^^^^°  McLoney,  KddyvUle 

_     ^  ._       -_....  lowa.  io.u. loll 

B^nry    L.   GrlfBn,    Willlamstown  ^^,^  ^j,^^  j^^^^  Hamden, 

If  asa.  W^.C.  1868      v.  v  AC  1871 

Frederick  Smith  Hayden,MJlwankie,  James  Brackett  Mason,  East  Putney, 

Wise  Y.O.I869     vt.  D.C.  1871 

Henry  Lamed  Hutcbins,  New  Haven,  George  Michael,  Shawnee,  Pa.  P.C.  1871 

Ot.  T.C.  1870  Howard  Walter  Pope,  Westville,  Ct.  Y.C.  1871 

Henry  David  Kntz,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Roswell  Olcott  Post,  Logansport,  Ind. 

Wltt.0. Wab.C.  1871 

Oeorge  Clark  Lamb,  Point  Pleasant,  Stephen    Henry     Robinson,     West 

lU.  Westf.C. Woodstock,  Ct.  D.C. 

Theodore  Philander  Prudden,.  New  William  Mackintlre  Salter,  Burling- 

Haven,  Ct.  Y.C.  1869      ton,  Iowa.  K.C.  1871 

John     Alan    RoberU,    Coedpoeth,  Richard  Bailey  SneU,  New  Sharon. 

Wales.  Bala  C.Wales. Iowa.  lo.C.  1870 

William  Edward  Safford,  Evanston,  John  Woloott  SUrr,  Guilford,  Ct.      Y.C.  1871 

111.  O.C.  1870  John    Lawson     Stoddard,    Boston, 

Edward    Payson    Sahnon,    Beloit,  Mass.  W.C.  1871 

Wise  BeLO. John  Philander  Trowbridge,   Pom- 

Bobert  Brown  Stlmson,  Terre  Haute,  fret,  Ct.  A.C.  — 

Ind.  Wab.C. (26) 

John  Thomas,  Abercanald,  Wales,  JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Bala  C.  Wales. Albert    Franklin    Abbott,   Marlow, 

O«orge  F.  WaUrs,  Lenox,  O.  O.C.  1870     n.  H.  M.C.  1873 

(22)  Allison  Dwight  Adams,  Union  Grove, 

KIDDUJ  CLA88.  „'^'"- ,    ^    ^   ^,  ^    „  ^*'-°- "" 

George   Crawford  Adams,  Castine, 

Oeorge  Whitefleld  Benjamin,  m.  d..  Me.  A.C.  1871 

New  Haven,  Qu  Y.C.  1864  Kerr  Cranston  Anderson,  Jedburgh, 

«^ohn  Carey  Boals,  SomsrviUe,  Tenn.  Scotland.  M.C.  1872 

Mac.C.  Doane  Rich  Atkins,  Truro,  Mass.  A.C. 

Homer  James  Broadwell,  m.d.,  New  Arthur  Jared  Benedict,  Bethel,  CL  A.C.  1872 

HaTen,  Ct.  — — Jacob  Albert  Biddle,  Leosville,  O.  O.C. 

B«muel  Edwin  Busser,  York,  Pa.      P.C.  1871  George  C.  Booth,  Detroit.  Mich.  — 
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Wniiam    Paliiok    Clftney,  Mlller'M  LncluM  Omn  Lee,  Kenosha,  Wlie.    0.0.1872 

F«Ub,  Mms.  A.O.  1872  Sdwin  Steyena  Lines,  Nangatuek,  OLY.C.  1872 

Solomon  Melvln  Ck>les,  Gallford,  Ct.  Franets  Jewett  Marsh,  Leominster, 

Line.U.  Mass.  A.C.  1870 

William    Bayard    Craig,   8t.  John,  Charles    Llnooln     Morgan,    Minne- 

N.  B.  IcSUUnl.  apolls,  Minn.  Bel  0.1871 

Gilbert  Allen  Cnrtlss,  West  Stock-  Charles     Fitch       Morse,     Staflbr4 

bridge,  Mass.  .^._     Springs,  Ct.  A.0. 1872 

Edward  Dwlght  Saton,  Lancaster,  William  Dexter  Mosman,  Ohieopee, 

Wise.  Bel.C.1872     Mass.  A.O.  1870 

Oren    I>ennls    Fisher,    Johnstown,  James  Oakey,  Terre  Haate,  Ind.       T.0.187S 

Mich.  01.0.  Lester  Beach  Piatt,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Joseph  Allen  Freeman,  Caledonia,  Frank  Caleb   Pottw,  North  Wood- 

N.8.  D.C.1872     stock,  Ct.  Y.0.18n 

Lprln  Samuel  Gates,  HarUand,  Ct.  W.C.  1871  Frederic  Brown  Pollan,  JanearlUe, 
Charles  Whittlesey  Gnemsey,  Da-  Wise.  Bel.0.18n 

bnque,  Iowa.  lo.C.         Edward    Payson    Bool,  Montague, 

George  Edward  Hall,  Doyer.  O.        O.C.  1872      Uwn,  A.O.  1871 

Charles  Heseklah  Hamlin,  Plainyllle,  Charles  Ellis  Steyens,  Boston,  Maas.U.P. 

Ct.  Y.C.  1871  John   Ogilyle  Steyenson,  Bannock- 

James  Lyman   Harrington,  Colnm-  bam,  Scotland.  — -  — — 

bas,  O.  W.C.  1872  Albert  Henry  Thompeon,  Searsport, 

James  Alexander  Haryey,  Argyle,  Me.  A.O.  1872 

ni.  Bel.C.  1872  Alwln     Ethelstan    Todd,    Ludlow, 

Samnel  Lee  Hlllyer,  Grinnell, Iowa.  O.C.  1872     Mass.  Y.0. 1871 

Alfred  C.Hogbin,  Hillsdale,  Mich.  Lools  Bryant  Tnckerman,  Anstlii- 

Hllls.0.  burg,  O.  AX3. 1872 

Dayld    Sumner  Holbrook,  Chester,  William  Drake  Westeryelt,  Oberlin, 

Mass.  Y.C.1872     O.  0.0.1871 

WUllam  Taylor  Jackson,  Poi.lesyllle.  Nathan  Hart  WhltUesey,  New  Free- 

Ind.  Wn.C.  ton,  Ct.  YX3.1871 

John  Jay  Joyce,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    U.P.  Sedgwick   Porter   WUder,  W.  Ean 

Henry  Martin  Ladd,  Constantinople,  Claire,  Wise.  BAG.  1871 

Tarkey,  M.C.  1872  (48)  Total,  86. 


VI.    PACIFIC  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  Oakland,  Caufobnu. 

Opened  for  instractlon  In  Jane,  1869. 

FACULTY. 

Bey.  JoaxPH  A.  Benton,  d.  d..  Professor  of  Sacred  Uteratare.— 1888. 
Bey.  GsoBOB  Mooab,  d.  d..  Professor  of  Theology.— 1870. 

SENIOR  CLASS.  [No  jonlor  olasi.] 

Granyllle  M.  Dexter,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Andrew  C.  Dnncan,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  PREPARATORY  CLASS. 

Joseph  H.  Merrall,  Clayton,  Cal. 

(8)  Clarenee  A.  Cary,  Petalnma,  OaL 

MIDDLE  CLASS.  James  C.  Ferrell,  Astoria,  Or. 

John  A.  Chittenden,  Pescadero,  Cal.  Taral  T.  Frlekstad,  Oakland,  Cal, 

James  C.  Ferguson,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  David  Wllkle,  San  Frandsoo,  Cal. 
(2)                                         Total,  6.  (4) 
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Vn.  THEOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  OBEBLIN  COLLEGE, 

Obbrlin,  Ohio. 

Opened  for  iDStrnction  in  1835. 

FACULTY. 

Ber.  Jambs  H.  FAfBCiTn«D,  o.  d.,  Proddent  (1860),  Avvry  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
(18&8),  and  Professor  of  Theology.— 1868.  (Was  Tutor  in  the  Ck>Ilege  1838-'42 ;  Pro- 
feMor  In  the  College,  ISiS-'&S.) 

Ber.  Cbablui  O.  Finnbt,  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology.— 1836.  (Was  Professor  of  The- 
ology. 1886-1809.)  [—1836. 

Rar.  JoBH  liOBOAH,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature  and  Bihileal  Theology. 

Ber.  HiBAM  Mkad,  d.  d..  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric.  —  1800. 

Ber.  JuDsoir  Bmitii,  Professor  of  Chureh  Hlntory,  and  Lecturer  on  General  History.— 1870. 

Bev.  Sluah  p.  Barbowb,  d.  b.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  Old  Testament  Literature.  - 
1872. 


Her.  HsxTRT  Cowlss,  d.  d.,  Lecturer  on  Prophecy. 
lleT.  A.  Hastihos  Ross,  Special  Lecturer  on  Church  Polity. 
B.  Sbverahob,  Instructor  In  Blocutlon. 


RBSIDENT  GRADUATES.  JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Otto  D.  Crawford,  Dubuque,  To.  Samuel  J.  Beach,  Plttsfleld,  O.      N.Y.C.  1873 

Boraee  8.  Shaplelgh,  South  Egremont,  Mass.  James  G.  Bowetsox,  Waterloo,  Ind. 

(S)  OtkU.  1871 

SENIOR  CLASS.  Theodore  Elijah  Burtou,  Oberlln,  O.  O.C.  187J 

-.      •»■  -1—     Bi  k  t    w        u  -iwi    «i  ^  «e«A  •'****°  Morgan  Cumings,  Tabor,  lo.     O.C.  1872 
a«^BI«tananBlakdy,Neenah,^s.RI.C.1870  g^„^,  jj,^  ^.^^^^    Roylltoo, 

Sertwell  Nelson  Chamberlln,  Gar-                    ^^^^  O  O  1872 

rettwrille,  O.  j^^^  P  ^^^^^    Agawam,  Mass. 

I^  Judson     Donaldson,    HeUer's                 Albert  L.  Gridley,Cator,.K.Y.  O.C.  1872 

Oomera,  Ind.  Simeon  Sanderaon  Haines,  Marab- 

Jaoob Frank  Ellis,  Wheaton, 111.    Wh.C.  1800      -  ..  -   .  ri  ri  ^..^ 

.,»              „       .    . .    ^  .^  .     «»    .                    field,  Ind.  O.C.  1870 

Tbomas    Hayodydd    Griffith,   West                -         *                 w  «  i-.v    i*     /%  XX  ,«•« 

^  . ,  „  _;                     * Lyman  Bronson  Hall,  Oberlln,  O.  O.C.  1872 

Wlnneio^  Y.                                 •—  —  Thomas  Alonso  Hall,  Oberlln,  O.      O.C.  1872 
^V alter  Osgood  Hart,  Oberlln,  O.    Wh.C.  1870  ,.,-11.^       ^     tt*  -x       V. 
CM         on      u       xxr  :t       L%^  e>^    r\  n  lav/v  Jonathan  Bdwards  Hlggins,  Hpen- 
6lmon  B.  Hershey,  Wadsworth,  O.  OC.  1870  w  V  ••      ♦     *"       ^^ 

Henry  Marah,  OUyet,  Mich.  Ol.C.  1870  ^^    T^mii  *a.  -r«  .    ^i  1.              tTT  TIZ. 

-«»  ••'     m     I      /Au    u     /^  -.^  ,n-»  ^^«"L.  Hill,  St.  Clair,  Mich,            U.M.  1872 

Wallace  Taylor,  Oberlln,  O.  O.C.  1807  „    ,       -«,;,-,,,,     ,  »      i     ^     <x  -r.  *«-*. 

A           ni«-.T            /^  f\n  ,Q.A  BndnerdT.  McClelland,  Russia,  O.    O.C  1800 

George  F.  Watera,  Lenox,  O.  O  C.  1870  „ .        .    .           «  ^^    ».   t»      v 

.^Q.  Edward  Anson  Paddock,  Baraboo, 

^*"'  Wis.  OC.1872 

MIDDLE  CLASS.  Edwin  Patterson  Sellew,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Dwigfat  Payson  Breed,  Milton,  Mich.  — *  — ^  Stephen  D.  Smith,  Manchester,  Mo. 

John  Whitman  Cowan,  Wheaton,  111.  Hills .C.  1872 

O.C.  1871  Woodford  Demaree  Smock,  Fair- 
Honritz  Ernst  Everss,  Oberlln,  O.    Ri.C.1871     field,  lo.  O.C.  1872 

Andrew  James  Hadley.  Oberlln,  O. George  J.  Webster,  Brandon,  Wis. 

Chsrlee  Nelson  Jones,  Oberlln.  O.     O.C.  1871  Henry  B.  Wolcott,  Kingston,  Jam.    O.C.  1872 

BsrziUal  M.  Long,  Fremont,  111. (Id) 

Bdward  Byron  Payne,  Oberlln,  O.    lo.C. _  _    . .        .  "Tl    ' 

George  Stanley  Pope,  Oberlln,  O.  Bald.U.  1868  ^°»*"®  ^'  Atwood,  Woodbury,  Ct. 

-4nhnr  Tappan  Reed,  AusUnburg,  ^'^"^  ^'  ^'^'  Twlnsburg,  O. 

Q^  QQ  jgijQ  Abraham  Augustine  Cressman,  Roches- 

'    (0)  ter,  Mich.  

Josiah  Cribbs,  Oberlln,  O. 

A.  R.  Harutun  Hohaneslan,  AinUb,  T.  Nelson  Dale,  Paterson,  N.  J.  — 

Turkey.  _  Owen  Jenkins,  UUca,  N.  Y. 

^-«wla  Thomas  Mason,  Oberlln,  O. George  J.  Webster,  Brandon,  Wis. 

(2)  (7)  Total,  49. 
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SUMMARIES    FOR    THE    YEARS    OF    THIS    PUBLICATION. 
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2, 

Btudehtc 
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OQ 

• 

s 

I 

9 

1 

Resident 
Licentiates. 

Yeabs. 

• 

0 
g 

1 

9 

1 

Special 
Course. 

• 

1 

1858-0.  .  .  . 

24 

10 

15 

67 

75 

99 

9 

250 

1A59-00   .   .  . 

24 

10 

24 

68 

90 

94 

9 

281 

1860-1  .... 

24 

7 

14 

93 

100 

94 

11 

298 

1861-3.  .  .  . 

25 

0 

18 

96 

95 

81 

8 

275 

1862-3.  .  .  . 

23 

11 

16 

90 

103 

68 

1 

262 

1663-^.  .  .  . 

24 

0 

10 

80 

53 

68 

2 

198 

1864-6.  .  .  . 

34 

9 

19 

66 

63 

43 

• 

162 

1865-0.  .   .  . 

22 

10 

19 

63 

68 

84 

10 

205 

1866-7.  .  .  . 

25 

10 

16 

61 

98 

85 

8 

242 

1867-8.   .  .  . 

26 

11 

9 

97 

92 

66 

4 

258 

1868-^0.  .   .  . 

31 

11 

16 

87 

^ 

66 

18 

238 

1869-70    .   .  . 

81 

0 

7 

74 

81 

18 

240 

1870-1  .... 

82 

11 

18 

72 

78 

98 

29 

272 

1871-2.  .  .  . 

84 

12 

16 

74 

89 

92 

23 

278 

1872-3.  .  .  . 

85 

11 

13 

93 

88 

116 

32 

829 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  students  this  year  is  considerably  in 
excess  of  any  other  year.  The  increase  in  the  Junior  Class  is  marked  and 
liopefiil. 


ADMISSION. 

Denominations.  —  Andover  is  "  open  for  the  admission  of  Protestants 
of  all  denominations  "  ;   expected  to  produce  evidence  of  "  regular  mem- 
bership in  a  church  of  Christ,"  but  "  exception  is  made  in  some  cases." 
Bangor  is  **  open  to  Protestants  of  every  denomination  "  ;  '*  expected  to 
produce  testimonials  of   their    regular    standing    in  some    Evangelical 
church."    Chicago  is  "  open  to  students  of  all  denominations,"  **  of  good 
moral  character."    Hartford  expects  candidates  for  admission  to  "  pro- 
duce evidence  that  they  are  members  of  some  Christian  church."    New 
Haven  requires  "membership  in  some  Evangelical  church,  or  other  satis- 
factory evidence  of  Christian  character  "  ;  and  receives  "  students  of  every 
Christian  denomination."    Oakland,  —  "  credible  evidence  of  piety,"  and 
"membership  in  some  Evangelical  church."     Oberlin,  —  "expected  to 
bring  a  certificate  of  membership  in  some  Evangelical  church." 

Previous  Education.  —  The  Seminaries  require  a  previous  collegiate 
education,  or  evidence  of  sufficient  attainments  to  enable  the  student  suc- 
cessfully to  pursue  all  the  studies  of  the  Theological  course.  Several  of 
the  Seminaries,  however,  have  a  "  Special  Course,"  shorter  than  the  regu- 
lar Three  Years'  Course,  and  requiring  a  less  extended  previous  education. 
Of  the  non-graduates  in  the  preceding  table,  the  "  Special  Course  "  includes, 
—Andover,  4;  Chicago,  18;  Oberlin,  9. 
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TERMS    AND    VACATIONS. 

Andover.  —  The  first  term  of  the  present  Seminary  year  will  end  on 
Thursday,  March  6,  1873,  and  be  followed  by  a  vacation  of  three  weeks. 
The  second  term  will  commence  on  Thursday,  March  27,  1873,  ^^^  con- 
tinue until  the  Anniversary,  July  3,  1873,  to  be  followed  by  a  vacation  of 
nine  weeks.  The  first  term  of  the  next  Seminary  year  will  begin  on 
Thursday,  September  4,  1873. 

Bangor.  —  There  is  but  one  vacation  in  the  year,  commencing  at  the 
Anniversary  and  continuing  fifteen  weeks.  The  Anniversary  is  on  the 
Thursday  following  the  first  Wednesday  in  June, —  June  5,  1873. 

Chicago.  —  Two  terms,  the  "  Lecture  "  term,  and  the  "  Reading  "  term ; 
the  Lecture  term  commencing  the  second  Wednesday  in  September,  and 
continuing  till  the  last  Thursday  in  April ;  the  Reading  term  extending 
from  the  first  Wednesday  in  June  to  the  beginning  of  the  Lecture  term,  — 
a  vacation  of  six  weeks  intervening  between  the  close  of  the  Lecture  term 
and  the  commencement  of  the  Reading  term.  The  I-ecture  term  is  to  be 
devoted  to  attendance  on  the  regulai*  exercises  of  the  Seminary.  The 
Reading  term  is  intended  to  be  passed  by  the  student  under  the  super- 
vision of  some  pastor,  under  whose  care  he  may  pursue  the  course  of  study 
prescribed  by  the  Faculty,  wliile  at  the  same  time  acquainting  himself  with 
the  details  and  practical  duties  of  pastoral  life.  Anniversary,  last  Thurs- 
day in  April. 

The  **  Alumni  Institute  "  opens  on  the  Tuesday  evening  nearest  the  20th 
of  October,  and  continues  four  days. 

Hartford.  —  One  term  of  study  in  the  year,  which  begins  on  the  third 
Thursday  of  September,  and  closes  on  the  fourth  Thursday  of  May. 

New  Haven.  —  There  is  but  one  term  of  study.  The  session  of  1872-3 
commenced  on  Thursday,  September  12,  1872,  and  will  continue  till  the 
third  Thursday  of  May  [May  15],  1873,  when  the  public  Anniversary  will 
be  held.  The  next  annual  term  will  begin  on  Thursday,  Sept  11,  1873. 
(College  Library,  60,000  volumes.) 

Oakland.  —  The  year  consists  of  but  one  term,  beginning  with  the  third 
Thursday  in  August,  and  ending  with  the  fourth  Thursday  in  May.  [May 
22,  1873,  Anniversary.]  There  was  a  recess  from  December  20,  1872,  to 
January  3,  1873. 

Oberlin.  —  Terms  and  Vacations  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  Col- 
lege. Fall  term  began  Tuesday,  September  3,  1872  ;  vacation  began  Sat- 
urday, November  23,  1872.  Spring  term  began  Tuesday,  February  18, 
1873  T  Spring  recess,  Saturday,  May  10,  1873.  Summer  term  b^ns 
Wednesday,  May  14,  1873;  vacation,  Thursday,  August  7,  1873.  Anni- 
versary of  the  Theological  Society,  Thursday,  May  8,  1873.  Concio  aa 
67^r«/«,  Tuesday,  August  5,  1873;  Commencement,  Wednesday,  August 
6.  The  next  year  begins  Tuesday,  September  2,  1873.  (College  Library, 
11,000  volumes.) 
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MEMORANDA  CONCERNING  ANDOVER  STUDENTS. 

In  the  work  of  preparing  the  Triennials  of  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  1867  and  1870,  many  letters  were  received, 
in  answer  to  inquiries,  which  contained  biographical  facts  whose 
insertion  in  a  Triennial  was  impossible,  and  which  were  pur- 
posely secured  for  more  extended  objects.  The  writers  of  some 
have  since  deceased.  In  fact,  since  the  publication  of  the 
Triennial  of  1870,  ninety-four  "stars  "have  been  added,  —  a 
very  few  of  which  were  of  persons  deceased  before  that  date. 
It  is  thought  well  to  put  some  of  these  memoranda  in  a  place 
where  they  will  be  preserved.  We  shall  do  so,  being  careful  to 
regard  the  delicacy  with  which  such  communications,  often 
quite  free,  should  be  treated.  We  shall  scarcely  regard  chron- 
ological order,  nor  attempt  full  biographies. 

Ephraim  Abbot  is  the  first  name  on  the  list  The  expected 
value  of  his  recollections  in  regard  to  the  disputed  question  of 
regular  classes,  and  of  the  members  thereof,  was  not  overrated. 
To  the  letter  first  given,  we  add  fuller  notes  from  another  letter : 

Westford,  Mass.,  Feb.  17,  1870. 

Dear  Sir,  —  Your  circular  of  1870  has  reached  me  this  day, 
.  .  My  health  was  so  poor  when  I  graduated  with  my  class 
in  1810,^  that  I  preached  only  a  few  times  before  the  summer  of 
iSii.  Early  in  July,  that  year,*  I  commenced  missionary  labors  in 
tte  eastern  part  of  Washington  County,  Me.,  and  preached  in  the 
^x)unty  till  the  last  Sabbath  in  May,  i8i2.3  I  afterwards  preached 
£our  months  in  Coventry,  Conn.;  but  on  account  of  ill  health  de- 
<:lined  an  invitation  to  settle  there.*  In  the  autumn  and  winter  fol- 
lowing, I  performed  four  months'  missionary  labor  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Rhode  Island.*    In  March,  1813, 1  commenced  preaching  as 

1  **  So  sick  that  for  several  months  I  could  not  study.** 

'  Commissioned  June  9,  181 1. 

'  *'  I  also  acted  as  agent  for  the  Massachusetts  Bible  Society.  In  the  summer 
of  181 1, 1  received  the  offer  of  a  tutorship  in  Bowdoin  College ;  believing  I  could 
do  more  for  the  promotion  of  religion  in  my  mission  and  agency  than  in  the  tutor- 
ship, I  did  not  accept  it*' 

*  "  In  the  summer  of  1812.'* 

'  Ending  26th  January,  1813.  "  During  this  mission  I  also  acted  as  agent  for  the 
Mass.  Bible  Society.*' 
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a  missionary  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  counties  of  Rockingham  and 
Strafford,  N.  H. 

I  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Green- 
land, N.  H.,  29th  Oct  1813.  In  the  autumn  of  1825,1  I  accepted 
the  office  of  preceptor  in  the  Bracket  Academy,  in  Greenland,  and 
retained  the  office  till  August,  1828,  when  I  resigned  it  on  account  of 
the  ill  health  of  my  wife ;  and  on  the  29th  of  October,  1828,  for  the 
same  reason,  my  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved  by  a  mutual  council, 
after  a  ministry  of  fifteen  years. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  1828,  I  commenced  the  duties  of  pre- 
ceptor in  the  Westford  (Mass.)  Academy ;  and  I  retained  the  office 
till  I  resigned  it  in  August,  1837.2  Though  not  installed,  I  supplied 
the  desk  in  the  first  parish  in  Westford  several  years,  and  afterwards 
preached  as  occasional  supply  in  that  and  other  towns  till  within  a 
few  years.     I  am  now  in  my  ninety-first  year,  and  in  good  health.^ 

Twelve  persons  (if  I  remember  right),  who  were  never  members 
of  the  class  of  18 10,  left  the  Seminary  when  that  class  graduated, 
and  their  names  are  inserted  in  the  catalogue  as  though  they  were 
members  of  the  class.  Would  it  not  be  an  improvement  in  the  cata- 
logue, if  the  names  of  persons  so  situated  were  inserted  below  the 
names  of  the  regular  members  as  they  are  in  later  years  }^  They 
were  in  the  Seminary  not  more  than  one  year. 

You  can  abridge  and  omit  as  you  please.     I  shall  be  glad  to  see 

another  Triennial. 

Truly  yours, 

Ephraim  Abbot. 

Westford,  Feb.  25,  1870. 

Rev.  Dear  Sir,  —  Your  letter  of  the  23d  inst  was  received  this 
day.     It  affords  me  pleasure  to  give  you  any  assistance  in  my  power. 

1  "  19th  Nov..  1826." 

*  President  of  Board  of  Trustees  for  several  years ;  also  the  same  at  Bradcet 
Academy  while  there. 

*  May  I,  1867,  he  wrote :  "  My  muscular  strength  and  bodily  health  are  better 
than  those  of  most  men  of  my  age,  which  will  be  88  years  if  I  live  till  28th  Sep- 
tember next" 

*  Mr.  Abbot  referred  to  the  fact  that,  prior  to  the  class  of  1816,  all  members  of 
the  Seminary  were  placed,  in  the  Triennials,  under  the  year  in  which  they  left  the 
Seminary,  and  without  regard  to  class  membership.  It  thus  appeared  as  if  there 
was  a  class  of  1809,  whereas  that  of  1810  was  the  first  The  catalogue  of  1870  was 
the  first  to  rearrange  the  names  strictly  by  classes.  Mr.  Abbot's  recollection  of 
"  twelve  "  above,  proved  to  be  strictly  correct  And  he  settled  (what  had  been 
denied)  that  the  students  were,  at  the  opening  in  1808,  formally  placed  in  twa 
regular  classes. 
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Though  my  views  respecting  some  theological  subjects  have  changed, 
I  still  retain  a  strong  aflection  for  the  Andover  Seminary.  It  might 
never  have  been,  but  for  the  arduous  labors  of  my  honored  father-in- 
law,  Rev.  Eliphalet  Pearson.  I  still  believe  as  firmly  as  any  Calvinist, 
that  the  Scriptures  contain  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  for  our 
salvation ;  and  that  He  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only 
b^;otten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  shall  not  perish,  but 
have  eternal  life. 

In  answer  to  your  questions,  I  can  give  you  satisfactory  and  reliable 
accounts  of  the  persons  represented  as  a  class  of  1809.  William 
Barker  belonged  to  the  class  of  181 1.  Most  of  that  class  entered 
the  Seminary  when  it  was  opened  in  1808.  Two  classes  were  then 
formed.  One  to  continue  in  the  Seminary  two  years,  called  the 
Senior  class,^  and  the  other  called  the  Middle  class,  and  to  continue 
in  it  three  years.  Mr.  Barker  was  taken  sick  of  what  was  then  called 
a  *•  bilious  fever,"  and  died,  as  stated  in  the  catalogue,  in  1809. 

David  Bates  was  not  long  in  the  Seminary,  but  belonged  to  the 
same  class,  and  left  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  was  then,  or  soon 
afterwards,  affected  with  mental  aberration.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College,  1807,  with  respectable  college  standing.  He  was  a 
brother  of  Rev.  Joshua  Bates,  President  of  Middlebury  College.  I 
think  he  was  not  in  the  Seminary  one  full  year. 

Lewis  LeConte  Congar  entered  the  Seminary  when  it  was  opened 
in  1808,^  and  was  a  member  of  the  Senior  class.  He  was  a  good 
scholar,  distinguished  for  gentle  and  amiable  manners,  and  deep,  un- 
affected piety.  He  died  of  a  bilious  fever.  I  watched  with  him,  and 
was  with  him  much  of  his  sickness.  His  room  seemed  to  be  what 
Young  called  "  the  chamber  where  the  good  man  meets  his  fate,  quite 
on  the  verge  of  Heaven." 

Luther  Hart  entered  the  Senior  class  in  1808,  and  left  after  the 
examination  in  1809,  and  soon  after  preached  as  a  candidate  for 
settl^me^it 

Westford,  Feb.  22,  1870. 

Your  letter  of  the  19th  inst  was  received  this  day.  I  have  looked 
over  the  list  of  names  which  accompanied  it.^     I  think  I  have  writ- 

^  His  attention  being  called  to  it,  he  corrected  the  names,  to  the  effect  that  they 
were  "  Middle  "  and  **  Junior  "  the  first  year. 

*  Later,  he  wrote :  "  With  respect  to  Congar,  I  now  remen\ber  that  he  an4 
Crane  and  Ciunmings  came  fi-om  New  Jersey,  with  Dr.  Griffin,  when  he  came  to 
be  inducted  into  office  as  Professor  of  Pulpit  £Uoquence«"  His  induction  was  on 
June  21,  1S09. 

*  A  list  of  the  early  names  was  sent  him  to  get  his  recollections  in  rearranging. 
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ten  the  years  against  the  names  correctly.  I  have  no  doubts  respect- 
ing any  except  that  of  Mr.  Coe.  He  may  have  recited  a  few  times 
with  the  first  class,  but  I  think  he  did  not^    Mr.  Cutler  and  odiers, 

after  whose  names  I  have  put  a y  belonged  to  the  class,  and  > 

graduated  with  it,  but  were  not  with  it  two  full  year^ 

The  persons  against  whose  names  I  have  written  "  1811  '^  in  your 
list,  belonged  to  the  class  of  181 1,'  and  most  of  these  studied  widi 
it  one  year ;  but  as  they  left  in  18 10,  would  it  be  well  to  let  that  fiurt 
appear  in  the  catalogue  ?  Truly  yours, 

Ephraim  Abbot. 

It  was  none  too  soon  to  secure  Mr.  Abbot's  recollections. 
He  died  a  few  months  afterwards,  21st  July,  1870,  highly 
esteemed. 

He  was  bom  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  28th  September,  1779,  son 
of  Benjamin  and  Sarah  (Brown)  Abbot  He  married,  ist,  5th 
January,  18 14,  Mary  H.,  daughter  of  Rev.  Eliphalet  PeaiBon, 
LL.  D.,  of  Andover,  Mass.  She  died  15th  July,  1829.  He  mar* 
ried,  2d,  2 1  St  January,  1830,  Abigail  W.  Bancroft,  of  Gioton, 
Mass.    He  left  a  family. 

John  R.  Crane,  i8ia    He  was  bom  i6th  April,  1787. 

"The  'R.'  was  inserted  simply  to  designate  him  from  some  othec~ 
John  Crane,  but  represented  no  name." 

The  same  was  the  case  with  "  S."  in  John  S.  EifERSON,  i83(X 

David  Bates,  181  i,  course  unfinished  Dr.  Putnam  puts 
him  in  18 10. 

''  He  preached  a  few  times,  became  deranged,  and  remains  so  to 
this  day.  He  has  been  with  me  [in  Westborough]  almost  forty 
years,  .  .  .  and  some  of  the  time  has  labored  on  the  faim.  He  is 
now  [1867]  83  years  old,  has  good  health  generally,  and  walks  from 
this  place  to  Cohasset,  his  native  place,  twice  a  year  very  regularly, 
55  miles  the  way  he  travels,  without  stopping  or  entering  a  house." 

He  died  there  9th  Feb.,  1 869,  "  from  no  other  apparent  cause 
than  old  age.  He  was  kindly  cared  for."  He  was  bom  I2tb 
September,  1784. 

1  Correct 

'  Mr.  Abbot  prored  to  be  correct  in  his  recollections,  with  perhaps  one  esce 
pan ;  it  is  needless  to  copy  the  naines.    They  appear  jn  the  catalogue  of  187a 
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Preserved  Jennings.  —  His  name  appears  in  the  class  of 
181 1,  course  unfinished;  but  Dr.  I.  W.  Putnam's  manuscript 
places  him  in  the  class  of  18 13,  and  as  entering  in  November, 
i8ia 

"  His  brother  gave  me  the  following  dates  from  the  family  Bible. 
Bom,  nth  November,  1788;  died,  27th  November,  1837.  Pro- 
tracted confinement  in  a  darkened  room,  from  ophthalmia,  caused 
insanity,  which  unfitted  him  for  any  emplo3rment*' 

William  Hanford,  18 13.  —  A  letter  from  Rev.  John  Se- 
ward, is  as  follows: — 

Tallmadge,  Ohio,  April  29,  1867. 

The  Rev.  M^lliam  Hanford  was  bom  in  Norwalk,  Conn,   [nth 
November],  1787,  and  died  in  Tallmadge  [31st]  May,  186I.     He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1808,  taught  sometime  at  Jamaica,  L. 
I,,  studied  theology  at  Andover,  leaving  the  Seminary  in  1813.     In 
October  of  the  same  year  [13th  October,  18 13],  at  the  request  of  the 
Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut,  he  was  ordained  as  an  Evan- 
gelist, at  North  Stamford,  Conn.,  and  a  few  days  after,  set  out  on  a 
journey  to  the  Connecticut  Reserve,  to  which  mission  he  had  been 
previously  appointed.     He  reached  Poland,  on  the  Reserve,  Decem- 
ber 3d,  and  continued  to  preach  most  of  the  time  at  that  place, 
danfield  and  Boardman,  until  the  following  June.     In  June,  1814,  he 
Cook  a  missionary  tour  through  the  southern  and  western  part  of  the 
State,  visidng  Steubenville,  Marietta,  Chillicothe,  Cincinnati,  Hamil- 
ton, Dayton,  Columbus,  Granville,  Newark,  Zanesville,  Coshocton, 
<^anton,  and  other  towns  on  the  route,  preaching  in  all  these  places, 
snd  becoming  acquainted  with  almost  every  minister  then  in  the 
^tate.     He  returned,  and  preached  regularly  at  Canfield'  and  Board- 
Tnan,  a  part  of  the  time,  and  as  a  missionary  the  ren^aiixder,  until  the 
<lose  of  1814.    In  the  spring  of  18^5,  he  received  ca^ls  for  settle- 
ment firom  Hudson,  Burton,  and  Painesvilk.     Selecting  that  from 
Hudson,  he  was  installed  over  the  Congregational  church  and  society 
in  that  place,  on  the  17th  of  August,  1815.     It  was  however  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Hanford  should  still  preach  as  an  itinerant  missionary 
one  half  of  the  time,  so  long  as  he  should  regard  it  to  be  his  duty, 
and  this  he  did  until  the  meeting-house  in  Hudson  was  complete. 
After  that  he  spent  nearly  the  whole  time  in  Hudson.     As  a  mission- 
aiy,  he  assisted  in  forming  twenty  churches,  among  which  were  the 
Presbyterian  church,  of  Cleveland,  the  Congregational  churches  in 
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Strongsville,  Brecksville,  Richfield,   Medina^  Brunswick^   Atwater, 
Ellsworth,  Johnston,  etc. 

The  relation  between  Mr.  Hanford  and  the  Hudson  church 
happy  and  useful,  and  continued  until  the  7th  of  September,  iSjij^^. 
when,  at  his  earnest  solicitation,  he  was  dismissed,  to  accept  a  calS^^^j 
from  the  church  at  Windham,  Portage  Co.     His  infirm  health  rei 
dering  him,  in  his  own  opinion,  incapable  of  discharging  the  duti( 
devolving  upon  him  at  Hudson,  was  the  ground  of  his  removal. 

He  was  installed  at  Windham,  October  12,  1831,  and  retained  ttrrrne 
connection  nine  years,  when  an  increasing  infirmity  again  compellc^^^ 
his  removal  froiQ  a  beloved  people.  His  complaint  was  a  severe 
sure  of  blood  upon  the  brain,  which  prevented  that  mental 
necessary  for  sermonizing,  and  forced  him  for  a  while  entirely  {(^ 
abandon  the  ministerial  work.  By  relaxation  from  severe  studies  ^^iief 
labors,  his  complaints  were  so  far  removed,  that  for  a  number  of  je^a/s^ 
he  was  able  to  supply  vacant  churches  in  the  vicinity,  as  his  heaj^^ 
would  permit,  and  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Presbytery  and  Syno^. 
having  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Piesfrf- 
tery  of  Portage,  from  its  organization,  in  1818 ;  and  also  of  ^ 
Western  Reserve  Synod,  from  its  organization,  in  1S25,  until  near 
the  close  of  his  life. 

.  As  a  pastor,  Mr.  Hanford  was  discreet,  laborious,  and  suocessfiil  > 
as  a  counsellor,  judicious  and  wise.  His  leading-characteristicsiieier' 
fervent  piety  and  inflexible  integrity,  a  sound  judgment,  and  straif^ 
forward  business  talent  -His  preaching  was  clear  and  practical,  anc 
his  prayers  peculiarly  impressive.  A  pleasant  illastration  of  this 
contained  in  an  anecdote  narrated  by  a  lady  who  attended  a 
tracted  meeting  in  Springfield  shortly  after  Mr.  Hanford  came  on1 
Reserve.  During  the  reading  of  the  first  hymn,  a  small  and  yoodi — ^ 
fill  looking  person  ascended  the  stand  and  took  his  seat  with 
minister.  "  What  is  that  boy  going  up  there  for  ? "  whispered  one  lad] 
to  another.  The  hymn  being  sung,  he  rose  and  led  the  prayer  in 
peculiarly  earnest,  distinct,  and  impressive  manner.  When  abou^  ^ 
half  through,  the  same  lady  twitched  the  shawl  of  the  other, 
in  a  low  tone,  "Bless  me,  how  the  boy  prays !  " 

Mr.  Hanford,  early  after  becoming  pastor  at  Hudson,  was  marri< 

to  Amelia  Wright,  daughter  of  Deacon*  Eli;?ur  Wright,  of  TaJIniftHgr a 

to  which  place  he  removed  after  his  dismission  ffom  Windham,  ?i—^ — ^^ 
he  resided  there  till  his  death.     She  is  3till  [iSjSy]  living  there. 

I  am  a  superannuated  man,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  my  ag^^*^ 

^  Mr.  Seward's  name  is  still  on  the  Presbyterian  list,  being  the  first  in  the  vaxne* 
of  members  of  Cleveland  Presbytery,  —  *<  one  p£  the  most.estimlile  of  the  veofifsAte 
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.  Mr.  Hanford  ought  to  have  a  worthy  biographical  notice, 
e  was  to  me  a  beloved  brother,  not  only  in  the  ministry,  but  as  the 
isband  of  the  sister  of  my  wife,  with  whom  I  have  lived  almost  fifty- 
ur  years.'  I  am  constantly  partaking  of  fruit  from  trees  and  vines 
lich  he  planted  and  cultivated  with  his  own  skilful  and  industrious 
mds. 

Yours  with  cordial  respect, 

John  Seward. 

David  Meaubec  Mitchell,  18 14.    Letter  in  1867. 

Waltham,  Mass.,  April  2a,  1867.* 

On  leaving  the  Seminary,  poor  health  and  diseased  eyes  forbade 
ly  seeking  a  settlement.  I  spent  one  year  in  the  service  of  the 
laine  Missionary  Society.  I  then  went  to  Waldoboro',  with  the  ex- 
ress  understanding  that  I  was  not  to  be  a  candidate.  I  preached 
ve  months,  and  left  for  my  missionary  work.  In  the  mean  time,  a 
all  came  from  Waldoboro',  which  I  at  first  refused  to  accept,  but  I 
nally  yielded.  [Ordained  19th  June,  1816.]  From  this  dear  people, 
rhom  I  loved  as  my  own  soul,  I  was  driven  away  by  the  climate. 
iftex  having  lost  more  than  half  of  my  family,  by  consumption,  and 
eeing  the  remainder  threatened  by  the  same  fatal  disease,  I  was 
ODStrained  to  leave  for  a  dryer  climate.     [Dismissed  June  14, 1842.] 

0  I  went  out  like  one  of  old,  and  found  a  temporary  residence  on 
indover  Hill.  This  move  saved  the  remnant  of  my  family  from 
ntimely  death.  .  .  .  Preached  as  stated  supply  at  Cape  Elizabeth, 
le.,  from  May,  1845,  to  November,  1852,  and  City  Missionary  in 
brtland.  Me.,  during  the  same  period.  City  Missionary  at  Rox- 
iry,  Mass.,  from  November,  1852,  to  January,  1861,  preaching  once 

1  each  Sabbath  till  February,  1859.  From  Roxbury,  I  went  to  re- 
de with  my  son-in-law,  Rev.  £.  £.  Strong,  waiting  and  expecting  to 
I  called  home. 

Respectfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

D.  M.  Mitchell. 

thers  of  the  church  of  the  Reserve."  He  was  bom  in  Granville,  Mass.,  in  17S4  ; 
aduated  at  Williams,  in  1810  ;  went  to  Ohio,  in  October,  181 1,  under  the  patron- 
5c  of  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society.  He,  as  well  as  Mr.  Hanford,  were  of 
lose  nien  of  Congregational  origin,  who  supported  the  plan  of  Union.  A  little 
ook,  entitled,  "  The  Plan  of  Union,"  by  William  S.  Kennedy,  published  at  Hud- 
on,  Ohio,  in  1856,  gives  much  information  of  the  **  History  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
Congregational  churches  of  the  Western  Reserve,"  from  a  **  Union  "  stand-point 
1  Mr.  Hanford  had  no  children  ;  nor  has  Mr.  Seward 
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Mr.  Mitchell  was  "called  home'*  27th November,  1869,  aged 
81  years.  A  biographical  notice  is  in  Yale  Obituaries,  and  the 
addresses  at  his  funeral  were  published  in  pamphlet  form. 

Stephen  Mason,  18 15. —  His  letter  in  the  Spring  of  1867, 
said :  — 

Ordained  missionary  [15]  May,  1816,  and  labored  one  year  in  the 
service  of  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society,  in  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, December,  18 17,  installed  pastor  of  the  church  in  Wash- 
ington, Conn.,  and  continued  in  that  relation  about  twelve  years. 
April,  1830,  removed  to  Nantucket,  Mass.,  was  installed  pastor,  and 
labored  until  April,  183s,  Then  preached  one  year  in  CoUinsville, 
Conn.;  then  one  year  in  Goshen,  Mass.  Removed  to  the  West; 
preached  in  Marshall,  Mich*,  one  year  or  more ;  in  Eckford,  three 
years  [1839-42];  in  Battle  Creek,  two  years;  in  Marengo,  Sheri- 
dan, Clarendon,  and  other  places  in  this  vicinity,  at  different  and 
unequal  periods  of  time,  until  disabled  by  loss  of  voice.  I  now 
reside  in  Marshall,  in  the  family  of  my  son-in-law,  Henry  C.  Haskell. 
Am  79  years  old  this  present  month ;  am  afflicted  with  rheumatism 
so  that  I  write  with  difficulty.  •  .  • 

I  am,  dear  brother. 

Yours  affectionately,  in  the  best  of  bonds, 

Stephen  Mason. 

Mr.  Mason  died,  at  Marshall,  8th  November,  1 870,  aged  82 
years. 

Pavson,  1815,  1824,  1832.  Three  brothers.  The  following 
touching  letter  was  from  the  second :  — 

Abington,  Ct.,  May  24,  1867. 

Dear  Brother,  —  Our  story  is  brief,  and  if  we  did  not  look 
heavenward,  would  be  sad. 

My  elder  brother,  George  [18 15],  was  ordained  and  installed  at 
Kennebunkport,  Me.  [3d  July,  18 16],  where,  afler  a  pastorate  of  a 
few  years,  he  died  of  consumption,  aged  34. 

My  yoimger  brother,  John  Otis  [1832],  died  at  Andover,  in  his 
junior  year  [24th],  January,  1830.  We  were  of  a  family  who,  for  two 
generations,  have  been  short-lived  and  consumptive  on  both  sides. 
Your  letter  found  me  on  a  sick  bed  where,  at  intervals,  I  have  passed 
more  than  half  of  the  last  thirty  years.  That  I  am  still  alive  is  a 
mystery  of  providential  grace.     When  I  had  preached  but  a  few 
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weeks,  I  bled  profusely  at  the  lungs,  but  rallied,  and  as  my  health 
permitted,  preached  in  various  places  for  about  eight  years.  My 
longest  term  of  service  was  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  as  stated  supply 
for  the  two  churches  of  Chilmark  and  Tisbury,  from  1827  to  1830. 
In  that  time  I  was  ordained  [26th  June,  1828],  at  Falmouth,  by  an 
Association  that  met  there.  My  residence  is  Abington,  Conn.,  a 
parish  of  Pomfret  I  have  been  totally  blind  for  about  eight  years, 
the  result  of  physical  weakness.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  my 
chief  mission  has  been  to  wait  and  suffer,  and  my  chief  graces,  if  I 
have  any,  those  of  patience  and  submission. 

Fraternally, 

Joshua  Pains  Payson,     • 

By  an  Amanuensis. 
This  brother  died  in  Pomfret,  29th  April,  1871,  aged  70  years. 

Job  Sedgwick  Swift,  18 15.  —  He  was  never  ordained.  An 
obituary  notice  says :  — 

Job  Sedgwick  Swift,  son  of  Rev.  Job  and  Mary  Ann  (Sedgwick) 
Swift,  was  bom  in  Bennington,  19th  April,  1794,  the  thirteenth  of 
fourteen  children.  His  mother  was  a  sister  of  Hon.  Theodore 
Sedgwick,  of  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  and  of  Gen.  John  Sedgwick,  of 
Cornwall,  Ct  He  fitted  at  Addison  County  Grammar  School.^  He 
studied  theology  at  Andover,  and  was  there  graduated  in  18 15. 
Being  of  a  feeble  constitution,  he  was  unable  to  engage  in  any  per- 
manent employment  After  receiving  license,  he  preached  a  short 
time  in  Maine ;  then  returning  to  Vermont  in  the  fall  of  18 15,  he 
preached  several  months  in  Royalton,  and  occasionally  in  other 
places.  In  the  fall  of  18 16  he  went  South,  and  was  employed  in 
teaching  several  years  in  Georgia.  He  then  established  himself  in 
the  mercantile  business  on  the  South  Carolina  side  of  the  Savannah 
River,  opposite  Augusta,  Ga.  Afterwards  he  became  interested  in 
the  Georgia  gold  mines,  then  in  the  Cherokee  lands,  and  again  en- 
gaged in  teaching.  He  established  a  seminary  at  Hatcher's  Bluff, 
Ala.,  but  soon  after  1824,  he  left  it,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a 
planter.  He  did  not  marry  till  a  short  time  before  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  Dalton,  Ga.,  in  June  1859.     He  left  no  children. 

^  He  graduated  at  Middlebury  College  in  1812. 
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« 

William  Mitchell,  1821.  —  John  Mitchell,  1824,  was  his 

brother. 

Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  June  19,  1867. 

Dear  Sir,  —  My  records  got  lost  during  the  ravages  of  the  war, 
so  that  I  cannot  give  you  a  very  definite  account  of  myself,  or  my 
ecclesiastical  peregrinations.  After  leaving  Andover,  in  182 1, 1  was 
ordained  an  Evangelist,  and  spent  about  two  years  among  the  desti- 
tute churches  of  what  was  then  Western  New  York.  I  was  ordained 
[installed]  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Newtown,  Conn., 
May  25,  1825;  was  dismissed  May  31,  183 1;  I  was  installed  over 
the  Congregational  church,  Rutland,  Vt,  at,  I  think,  about  March, 
1833 ;  was  dismissed  from  that  church,  at  my  own  request,  about 
June,  1845.  Was  employed  at  Wallingford,  Vt.,  as  stated  supply, 
from  1846  to  185 1.  Then  I  was  employed  from  two  to  three  years, 
as  agent  of  the  Colonization  Society  in  Vermont,  New  York,  and 
New  Jersey.  Since  that  time  I  have  been  in  Corpus  Christi,  Texas, 
where  I  have  been  preaching  as  stated  supply,  and  where  I  gathered 
a  small  congregation,  and  succeeded  in  building  a  small  church,  — 
both  congregation  and  house  lost  in  the  war.  I  still  reside  in  Corpus 
Christi,  and  am  officiating  as  stated  supply  to  a  little  Presbyterian 
church  and  congregation.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  more  specific 
as  to  dates,  but  send  you  the  best  account  of  myself  that  I  am  able 
to  give.  The  miserable  war  must  be  accountable  for  this  as  well  as 
the  great  evils. 

I  remain,  yours  truly, 

Wm.  MrrcHELL. 

The  above  was  soon  followed  by  news  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  Corpus  Christi,  ist  August,  1867,  at  the  age  of  73 
years.  He  died  of  yellow  fever.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
O.  S.  Presbyterian  church.  Biographical  notices  of  him  were 
in  the  "  Quarterly,"  Vol.  X,  and  Yale  Obituaries. 

Urias  Powers,  1823.  —  Chapman's  Dartmouth  Alumni  has 
a  brief  account  of  him. 

Big  Lick,  Va.,  June  26,  1867. 
Dear  Sir,  —  I  have  received  your  circular  making  inquiries  re- 
specting my  ecclesiastical  history.  I  can  give  the  particulars  without 
the  dates,  having  kept  no  record  of  my  history.  I  was  licensed  in 
October,  1822,  by  the  Union  Association,  composed  of  ministers 
partly  from  Vermont  and  partly  from  New  Hampshire.     In  October, 
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• 

x323, 1  was  ordained  by  the  same  body,  j/>r^  titulo^Xo  go  as  a  mission- 
ary to  South  Carolina.    In  December,  1823, 1  was  sent  by  a  Female 
l^issionary  Society  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  to  Sutteatcher  church,  where 
I  remained  till  spring,  and  returned  to  my  father's  in  New  Hamj>- 
shire  in  bad  health,  and  remained  till  November,  1825,  when  I  re- 
turned to  Charleston,  and  was  sent,  by  the  same  society,  to  Cheraw, 
S.  C.     I  was,  a  missionary  in  Cheraw  two  years,  when  a  Presbyterian 
cdiurch  was  organized,  and  I  was  stated  supply  to  the  church  over 
six  years  afterwards.    After  leaving  Cheraw,  I  was  agent  one  year  for 
the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  and  the  Presbytery  of  Harmony. 
.After  that,  I  was  stated  supply  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Darling- 
Ion  C.  H.,  nearly  two  years.     In  May,  1837, 1  came  to  Virginia,  and 
was  stated  supply  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Salem  over  two 
years,  and  then  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  November,  1839, 
and  remained  pastor  eleven  years ;  then  resigned  my  charge,  but  con- 
tinued stated  supply  of  the  church  two  years  longer,  till  another 
pastor  could  be  obtained.    Afterwards  ,1  was  stated  supply  at  Big  Lick 
Presbyterian  church  ten  years,  and  then  resigned  my  place  to  a  pastor ; 
but  during  the  war,  the  pastor  went  to  the  army  as  chaplain,  and  I 
siq)plied  his  pulpit  two  years,  until  his  return  from  the  army.     I  am 
now  living  near  Big  Lick,  Va.,  unable,  from  the  infirmities  of  age  and 
bad  health,  to  preach  at  all. 

Yoiu^  fraternally, 

Urias  Powers. 

Mr.  Powers  died  at  Big  Lick,  Va.,  12th  February,  1869,  aged 
78  years.  Chapman's  Dartmouth  Alumni  says :  "  He  married 
Henrietta  L.,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Perkins,  of  Pine  Tree,  S. 
C,  January  9,  1834.  With  her  were  received  twelve  or  more 
slaves,  who  were  freed  by  him  and  sent  to  Liberia." 
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CONGREGATIONAL  NECROLOGY. 

Rev.  Gaius  Conant,  of  Pazton,  —  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Worcester  Central  Association,  —  was  bom  in  the  town  of 
Bridgewater,  Mass.,  on  the  6th  of  September,  1776.  He  was  the 
son  of  Ezra  and  Mary  Conant  He  was  of  the  seventh  genera- 
tion from  Roger  Conant,  of  the  Pilgrim  stock.  Roger' Conant  was 
one  of  a  family  of  twelve  sons,  in  France,  six  of  whom  were  Romanists, 
and  six  Protestants.  In  a  time  of  persecution  the  latter  fled  to  Eng- 
land. Roger  came  from  England  to  this  country  in  1627.  Gaius 
Conant  was  graduated  at  Brown  University,  in  the  class  of  1800. 

Having  taught  school  for  several  years,  he  studied  theology  with 
the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Emmons,  d.  d.,  of  Franklin ;  and  was  ordained 
to  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry,  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church,  in  Paxton,  on  the  17th  of  February,  1808. 

After  a  prosperous  ministry  of  twenty-two  years  and  three  months, 
he  closed  his  labors  there  in  May,  1830 ;  yet  he  still  retained  his 
pastoral  relation  to  his  people  till  the  21st  of  September,  183 1. 

In  April,  1834,  he  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Congre- 
gational Church,  in  Plymouth,  Mass.  After  a  very  pleasant  and  suo- 
cessfiil  ministry  of  seven  years,  he  was  dismissed  on  account  of  the 
failure  of  his  health,  in  April,  1841.  In  a  state  of  feebleness  he  re- 
turned to  Paxton,  which  had  been  so  long  his  home  in  former  years  ; 
and  which,  from  the  many  tender  associations  connected  with  it,  as 
the  scene  of  his  labors  in  earlier  days,  —  he  was  accustomed  to  call 
"  one  of  the  pleasantest  spots  on  earth." 

In  this  chosen  earthly  home  he  regained  his  health  and  vigor,  and 
occupied  his  time  for  several  years  in  the  care  of  a  small  farm, 
still  preaching  occasionally,  till  within  about  two  years  of  the  time 
of  hb  death ;  and  so  much  of  physical  vigor  did  he  retain,  that  he 
could  easily  walk  several  miles,  until  his  last  sickness,  —  about  three 
weeks  previous  to  his  decease.  He  died  at  Paxton,  February  6, 
1862,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years  and  five  months. 

He  married,  in  1802,  Miss  Cassandra  Whitman,  of  Bridgewater, 
Mass.,  who  died  in  181 1.  By  her  he  had  three  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. 

He  married  Mrs.  Chloe  (Allen)  Leonard,  of  Oakham,  Mass.,  in 
18 14.     By  her  he  had  two  children. 

He  was  an  able  and  discriminating  writer,  and  an  acceptable 
preacher ;  yet  his  great  modesty  never  seemed  to  allow  him  to  ap- 
propriate to  himself  that  estimation  in  which  he  was  really  held  by 
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his  brethren  in  the  ministry.  During  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life,  he  fully  demonstrated  the  problem,  —  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
dismissed  minister  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  of  parishioners. 

An  incident,  which  he  was  accustomed  to  relate,  shows  how  easily 
a  tradition  may  be  handed  down  through  many  generations,  by 
means  of  a  very  few  individuals.  In  1804,  he  visited  in  Dighton, 
Mass.,  and  conversed  with  a  man,  then  in  the  hundredth  year  of  his 
age^  and  still'  retaining  his  mental  faculties,  who  himself  ha4  known 
and  conversed  with  "  Peregrine  White,"  the  first  descendant  of  the 
Pilgrims  who  was  bom  in  New  England. 

Mr.  Conaufs  last  days  were  days  of  peace ;  his  hope  of  heaven 
proved  firm  and  bright  to  the  end.  w.  p. 

Mrs.  Pluma  (Merrell)  Pond  died  in  New  York  city  April  29, 
1871.  She  was  bom  in  New  Hartford  (now  Canton),  Conn.,  Jan. 
149  1793*  ^^^  parents,  Daniel  and  Diadama  (Mills)  Merrell,  as 
also  her  grandparents,  both  paternal  and  maternal,  were  natives  of 
the  same  mountainous  region,  and  members  of  the  Congregational 
church.  Her  maternal  grandfather.  Col.  Amasa  Mills,  was  an  officer 
in  the  Revolution.  He  commanded  a  company  in  the  battle  of  Long 
Island,  Aug.  27,  1776,  and  was  a  major  in  the  battle  of  White  Plains 
in  the  following  October. 

The  early  impressions  made  on  the  mind  of  Miss  Merrell  were  of  a 
religious  character.  About  1810-11,  while  on  a  visit  at  a  sister's  in 
Sherbum,  N.  Y.,  she  became  deeply  interested  in  the  matter  of  per- 
sonal religion.  It  was,  however,  some  months  later,  at  her  own 
home,  and  under  the  instmction  of  her  pastor.  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hal- 
lock,  —  a  man  of  "  blessed  memory  "  in  all  that  region,  —  that  she 
experienced  that  moral  change  known  as  the  new  birth.  About 
181 1,  there  was  an  extensive  revival  of  religion  in  Canton,  at  which 
time  Miss  Merrell,  with  a  number  of  others,  united  with  the  Cherry's 
Brook  Congregational  Church.  In  a  large  circle  of  female  asso- 
ciates, who  frequently  met  for  catechetical  exercise,  religious  conver- 
sation and  prayer,  she  became  conspicuous  for  the  readiness  and 
fervency  of  her  addresses  at  the  throne  of  grace.  Her  type  of  piety 
was  unassuming  and  unobtrusive,  and  at  the  same  time  devoted  and 
active.  Those  who  knew  her  then  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  her 
power  of  making  religion  attractive  to  the  impenitent  Her  pleasant 
manner,  and  her  remarkable  wisdom  in  all  personal  intercourse  with 
those  whom  she  sought  to  interest  in  the  subject  of  salvation,  made 
her  unusually  successful  in  leading  souls  to  Christ 

In  x8i2,  she  formed  the  acquaintance  of  James  Otis  Pond,  who 
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was  pursuing  the  study  of  medicine,  and  to  whom  she  was  married 
on  the  ist  Jan.,  1817.  Their  home  was  in  a  small  but  pleasantly 
situated  village  in  the  town  of  Granby,  Conn.  Here  both  the  doctor 
and  Mrs.  Pond  united  with  the  Congregational  church.  This  com- 
munity at  that  time  was  noted  for  its  indifference  to  religion,  and  for 
a  spirit  of  worldliness.  Here  Mrs.  Pond,  with  a  few  kindred  spirits, 
instituted  a  weekly  female  prayer-meeting.  At  that  early  day  it  was 
a  comparatively  new  instrumentality  in  the  church,  and  did  not 
escape  the  invidious  criticisms  of  the  more  formal  professors  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  open  sneers  of  the  irreligious.  But  in  spite  of  this 
opposition,  these  meetings  were  nevertheless  maintained  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  outliving  all  prejudice,  and  proving  at  length  a  means 
of  great  spiritual  good.  As  a  direct  result  of  these  meetings,  pro- 
fessors of  religion  were  aroused  to  new  zeal  and  earnestness,  which 
was  soon  followed  by  an  extensive  revival  of  religion  and  large  ac- 
cessions to  the  church. 

The  same  features  which  characterized  Mrs.  Pond  in  her  personal 
intercourse  with  others  were  manifest  also  in  her  correspondence, 
and  the  great  good  which  She  accomplished  in  this  way  should  be 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  prominent  facts  of  her  life. 

In  the  spring  of  1828,  Mrs.  Pond,  with  her  two  little  children,  re- 
moved to  New  York,  her  husband  having  taken  residence  in  that 
city  the  previous  year.  Here  more  extensive  and  more  varied  ob- 
jects of  benevolence  engaged  her  attention.  The  locality  where  she 
lived  was  deemed  a  suitable  one  for  the  commencement  of  a  new 
Presbyterian  church.  Great  self-sacrifice  and  self-denial  were  de- 
manded of  the  Christians  in  the  neighborhood  who  were  interested 
in  the  new  enterprise,  which,  in  its  earlier  stages,  experienced  many 
trials,  but  which  at  last  reached  a  condition  of  great  success. 

It  was  in  its  incipiency  and  feebleness  that  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Pond 
became  identified  with  it,  and  through  their  labors,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, the  enterprise  was  prosperous.  In  the  Sunday  school  connected 
with  this  church,  Mrs.  Pond  had  charge  for  years  of  the  infant  de- 
partment. 

She  was  one  of  perhaps  twenty  ladies,  of  different  denominations, 
who  met  periodically  for  prayer  and  religious  conversation.  The 
meetings  of  this  association  were  sustained  with  great  punctuality 
for  a  series  of  years ;  they  were  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  warm 
devotion  and  were  the  means  of  great  good. 

The  maternal  association,  missionary,  and  other  benevolent  socie- 
ties of  the  day  elicited  her  approbation  and  her  cordial  efforts  for 
their  support ;  but  the  cause  which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other, 
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developed  the  deeply  compassionate  feelings  of  her  heart,  was  that 
of  reclaiming  to  the  paths  of  virtue  and  morality  the  fallen  females 
of  the  city.    To  this  cause  chiefly  she  devoted  her  moral  and  physi-  . 
cal  energies. 

Before  the  origin  of  the  Magdalen  Benevolent  Society,  there  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  any  combined  and  systematized  effort  in 
New  York  to  rescue  this  class  from  the  ruin  in  which  they  were  in- 
volved, or  to  offer  an  asylum  to  those  desirous  of  escaping  from  their 
miserable  degradation.  They  appear  to  have  been  absolutely  ex- 
cluded from  the  hope  of  salvation. 

After  its  organization,  and  before  its  incorporation,  Mrs.  Pond 
became  an  active  manager,  and  for  a  number  of  years  the  second 
directress  of  the  society.  Her  unwearied  labors  in  its  behalf  were 
not  unattended  with  trials ;  but  she  lived  to  see  the  society  itself  es- 
tablished on  a  permanent  foundation,  and  one  of  the  great  charities 
of  that  city. 

Mrs.  Pond  died  afler  an  illness  of  less  than  a  week.  She  was  the 
last  survivor  of  a  family  of  eight  children.  Her  brother,  Daniel 
Merrell,  was  the  father  of  Rev.  Selab  Merrill,  of  Salmon  Falls,  N.  H. 
Dr.  Pond,  remarkable  for  his  vigor, — :  having  made  his  first  trip  to 
Europe  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age, —  still  lives  to  mourn  his 
irreparable  loss.  s.  m. 

Deacon  Freeman  Keyes  was  bom  in  Vershire,  Vt.,  October  3, 
1807,  and  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  June  10,  187 1,  aged  63  years.  He 
was  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Margaret  (Mc Arthur)  Keyes,  and  was 
educated  at  Thetford  Academy.  November  i,  183 1,  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Emeline  C.  Jewett,  daughter  of  Dr.  Calvin  Jewett,  of  St.  Johns- 
bury,  Vt.  Three  weeks  after  forming  this  social  tie,  they  entered  into 
the  still  more  sacred  one  of  union  with  the  church  of  Christ,  connect- 
ing themselves  with  the  Congregational  church  of  Newbury,  Vt.,  of 
which  he  was  a  leading  and  active  member  for  forty  years,  and  dea- 
con for  the  last  eighteen  years  of  his  life.  They  were  blessed  with 
four  children. 

Deacon  Keyes  loved  and  labored  for  the  Sabbath  school.  He 
was  for  years  its  efficient  superintendent.  His  heart  was  with  the 
children.  His  solicitude  for  their  spiritual  training  was  incessant. 
His  last  words  in  the  house  of  God  were  to  them,  pointing  them  to 
Christ,  the  foundation.  Their  tears,  their  songs,  and  their  bouquets 
at  his  grave,  attested  the  lasting  love  they  bore  him.  Few  men  have 
more  helped  their  pastor  in  the  spiritual  culture  of  the  young.     He 
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believed  in  beginning  at  the  foundation,  and  was  willing  to  woik  at 
laying  foundations. 

He  loved  the  church.  He  was  alive  to  all  that  concerned  its  ma- 
terial and  spiritual  prosperity.  He  believed  in  a  church  paying  its 
debts  and  meeting  all  its  liabilities  promptly.  His'  cheeriul  aids  to 
these  ends  were  never  wanting.  His  pastors  loved  to  counsel  with 
him.  They  met  with  ready  s)rmpathy.  He  used  the  office  of  a  dea- 
con well.    He  did  not  dictate  :  he  suggested  and  co-operated. 

'Nor  were  his  charities  and  sympathies  confined  at  home.  He 
loved  Christ's  cause  and  friends  everywhere.  He  was  intelligent  of 
the  wants  of  the  church  the  world  over.  He  was  a  constant  attend- 
ant on  county  and  State  conferences,  and  the  anniversaries  of  the 
benevolent  societies  of  the  land.  He  knew  and  entered  into  die 
great  things  they  were  proposing  for  Christ.  He  carried  home  his 
enthusiasm,  and  inspired  his  own  church  with  it.  He  gave  constantly 
and  generously  to  the  great  benevolent  agencies  of  the  day. 

He  was  a  warm  advocate  of  the  temperance  cause,  and  for  a  long 
time  president  of  the  county  society.  He  devised  and  pushed  for- 
ward many  of  its  measures.  Only  the  winter  before  his  death  he 
secured  the  services  of  Dr.  Charles  Jewett,  and  accompanied  him  on 
a  lecture  tour  through  the  county.  Every  victim  of  vice  and  object  of 
misfortune  he  tenderly  pitied.    To  such  he  extended  a  helping  hand. 

Deacon  Keyes  was  a  man  thoroughly  in  earnest.  He  was  in  ear- 
nest in  his  business  as  a  merchant.  He  was  in  earnest  as  a  Chris- 
tian. He  felt  that  he  owed  much  to  the  Lord,  and  that  all  his  powers 
and  activities  ought  to  promote  Christ's  glory.  He  would  speak  to 
men  of  their  souls,  and  of  Christ,  across  his  counter.  The  fitting 
tract  was  inclosed  in  the  parcel  of  goods,  and  sent  home  to  the  pur- 
chaser. The  poor,  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm  were  remem- 
bered with  little  packages,  sent  with  delicate  regard  to  their  feelings^ 
to  cheer  their  hearts  and  homes.  He  was  much  interested  to  help 
forward  poor  boys  and  young  men  in  a  course  of  education,  especially 
those  studying  with  the  ministry  in  view.  He  would  often  say  to  his 
pastor, ''  Have  we  not  some  young  man  in  our  church  we  can  help 
into  the  ministry  ? " 

Thus  vigilant  was  he  on  every  hand  for  opportunities  to  do  good. 

But  this  good  man  was  to  be  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  days  and 
of  his  usefulness.  On  his  way  home  from  a  trip  to  the  far  West,  he 
was  taken  sick  in  Chicago,  May  27.  He  lingered  with  great  suffer- 
ing for  two  weeks;  and  died  with  unshaken  confidence  in  our 
blessed  Redeemer.  h»  n.  &> 
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Mrs.  Nancy  (Sweetser)  Mann,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  C3mis 
Jifann,  died  August  9th,  1871,  at  the  age  of  81  years,  in  the  family 
of  her  son-in-law.  Rev.  John  F.  Norton,  of  Fitzwilliam,  N.  H. 

Mrs.  Mann,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Persis  (Miles)  Sweetser, 
^was  bom  in  Marlborough,  N.  H.,  December  25th,  1790 ;  was  educated 
at  the  academy  in  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  and  became  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Mann,  the  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Westminster, 
Mass.,  where  she  had  passed  most  of  her  life  since  very  early  child- 
hood.   They  were  married  at  Westminster,  April  17,  181 7. 

She  performed  the  duties  of  a  pastor's  ¥dfe  during  the  twenty-eight 
years  of  her  husband's  pastorate  in  that  place  with  great  fidelity,  and 
her  memory,  as  well  as  that  of  her  husband,  whom  she  survived  thir- 
teen years,  is  cherished  among  that  people  with  great  love  and  respect. 

She  was  gifted  with  superior  intellectual  ability,  and  exercised 
great  influence  in  moulding  the  character  of  the  young  ladies  of  the 
parish,  many  of  whom  became  the  wives  of  ministers  and  foreign 
missionaries,  and  have  done  good  service  in  the  church  of  Christ 

The  writer  now  recalls  the  names  of  nine  such  who  have  occupied 
tiiese  positions. 

She  ministered  in  her  own  house  to  the  comfort  of  many  a  servant 
of  the  Lord,  as,  during  a  large  part  of  her  active  life,  the  pastor's 
house,  in  New  England,  always  stood  open  to  receive  and  entertain 
his  clerical  brethren. 

She  was  the  mother  of  three  children,  who  were  permitted  to  watch 
over  her  during  her  years  of  feebleness  and  suffering.       a.  m.  n. 

Rev.  Stephen  Sanford  Smith  died  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Octo- 
ber 29,  187 1,  'aged  74  years.  He  was  bom  in  Haverhill,  N.  H., 
April  14,  1797.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Ethan  Smith,  and  his 
mother,  Bathsheba,  was  a  daughter  of  Rev.  David  Sanford,  of  Med- 
way,  Mass.  With  the  advantages  of  ministerial  training  in  his  early 
home,  but  without  a  collegiate  education,  he  was  pursuing  his  studies 
at  Andover  when  the  failure  of  his  health  compelling  him  to  leave, 
he  returned  to  his  father's  house  in  Poultney,  Vt.  There  he  estab- 
lished the  office  of  "  The  Northern  Spectator,"  to  which  office  Horace 
Greeley  came  as  printer's  boy.  Mr.  Smith  afterwards  published 
"  The  Litchfield  County  Post,"  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  still  later, 
fi-om  August  19,  1829,  to  October  23,  1830,  "The  Record  of  the 
Times,"  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.  He  married  Lucretia  Bishop, 
daughter  of  Earl  Bishop,  of  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  June  23,  1823. 
He  was  approbated  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Old  Colony  Associa- 
tion, April  26,  183 1,  and  ordained  as  an  evangelist  at  Carver,  in  No- 
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vember  of  the  same  year,  his  father  and  the  Rev.  Sylvester  Holmes, 
of  New  Bedford,  taking  part  in  the  service.  Declining  a  call  from 
the  church  in  Holden,  he  was  employed  as  a  home  missionary,  in 
Quincy,  for  twenty  months.  He  was  then  called  to  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y.,  and  labored  there  from  August,  1834,  until  the  spring  of  1836. 
Declining  calls  from  Pompey,  Sherburne,  and  other  places,  he  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  labor  for  the  American  Sunday  School  Union, 
and  while  engaged  in  this  agency  resided  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in 
1836-37,  until  in  the  spring  of  1837  he  was  transferred  to  the  New- 
England  agency  of  the  same  society,  and  removed  to  Roxbuiy,  Mass. 

In  1840  and  1 841,  he  preached  at  Newton  for  twenty  months  as 
supply  for  the  venerable  Dr.  Homer.  In  the  autumn  of  1841,  he 
accepted  a  call  to  Westminster,  and  was  installed  November  loth. 
He  was  dismissed  from  this  church  September  3,  1850,  although 
for  more  than  a  year  previous  to  this  last  date  he  had  been  in  the 
service  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  In  1850-51,  he  resided  in 
Amherst,  Mass.,  and  was  employed  as  agent  of  Governor  Slade,  of 
Vermont,  in  promoting  the  cause  of  education,  particularly  by  sending 
female  teachers  to  the  West.  In  185 1,  he  accepted  the  appointment 
as  agent  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union,  and  removed 
to  Northampton,  where  he  remained  until  1854.  He  was  installed 
over  the  Congregational  church  in  Warren,  April  13,  1854.  This, 
his  last  pastoral  relation,  was  dissolved  March  17,  1863.  He  then 
removed  to  Chicago,  III,  which  had  previously  become  the  residence 
of  his  children.  Here  he  was  acting  pastor  of  the  Salem  church, 
Chicago,  from  1863  to  1866,  and  afterwards  preached  occasionally  in 
the  suburbs.  In  October,  187 1,  he  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Board  at  Salem,  Mass.,  and  while  on  a  visit  at  the  house 
of  a  relative  in  Worcester,  he  retired  for  a  bath,  and  was  soon  after 
found  dead  on  the  floor.  He  was  expecting  to  preach  on  the  follow- 
ing day  at  Medway  Village,  and  he  had  selected  a  sermon  fsom.  the 
text,  "  I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake  in  thy  likeness/' 

His  body  was  conveyed  to  Chicago  for  burial,  and  the  sermon 
ivhich  he  had  expected  to  preach  on  the  Sabbath,  was  read  at  his 
funeral  by  Rev.  Arthur  Mitchell, 

Mr.  Smith  had  nine  children,  four  sons  and  five  daughters,  and 
twenty-one  grandchildren.  Three  sons  and  one  daughter,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Faulkner,  survive  to  share  their  mother's  grief.  His  son, 
Henry  Martyn  Smith,  has  been  identified  with  the  press  in  connec- 
tion with  the  "  Chicago  Tribune  "  and  "  The  Advance." 

Mr.  Smith  was  a  man  of  great  personal  activity.  He  had  a  quick 
mind  and  ready  speech.     He  was  strong  in  his  friendships,  and  gen- 
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erous  in  his  hospitality.  Cheerful  in  his  disposition  and  unselfish  in 
aim,  he  was  an  agreeable  companion  and  a  happy  man.  In  the  va- 
rious relations  which  he  sustained,  he  was  faithful  and  efficient.  In 
his  advancing  years,  he  looked  back  upon  a  life  of  usefulness  with 
satisfaction,  and  forward  to  the  inheritance  of  the  just  with  ho|>e  and 
joyful  anticipation.  The  suddenness  of  his  departure  must  have 
brought  him,  with  glad  surprise,  before  the  efiulgent  throne,     c.  c. 

Rev.  Gideon  Dana  died  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  May  9,  1872,  aged  67 
jrears.  He  was  bom  at  Oxford,  Mass.,  on  the  nth  of  September, 
1805.  His  parents,  Jeremiah  and  Polly  (Crane)  Dana,  were  pro- 
fessing Christians ;  his  mother  was  a  woman  of  rare  excellence.  In 
early  life,  Mr.  Dana  removed,  with  his  parents,  from  Oxford  to  the 
adjoining  town  of  Auburn.  After  enjoying  ordinary  school  privi- 
leges, he  commenced  fitting  for  college  with  Dr.  Enoch  Pond,  at 
that  time  pastor  of  the  church  in  Auburn.  He  graduated  at  Brown 
University  in  1830,  and  at  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  in  1836  ; 
a  part  of  his  professional  studies  were  pursued  at  Princeton. 

The  health  of  Mr.  Dana  was  always  delicate,  and  for  the  means 
of  prosecuting  his  preparatory  studies,  he  was  obliged  to  depend 
chiefly  on  his  own  exertions.  For  these  reasons,  his  course  of  study 
was  often  interrupted.  He  taught  many  schools,  and  was  ever  a 
feithful,  indefatigable  teacher. 

After  entering  the  ministry,  he  labored  for  a  time  at  North  Fal- 
mouth, Mass.,  and  would  have  been  settled  there,  but  the  climate 
proved  unfavorable.  His  first  settlement  was  at  South  Amherst, 
Mass.,  where  he  was  ordained  January  3,  1838.  Shortly  after  his 
settlement  a  revival  of  religion  commenced,  which  he  speaks  of  in 
his  journal,  as  the  most  interesting  that  he  had  ever  witnessed.  But 
it  did  not  result  in  healing  divisions  which  existed  at  the  time  of  his 
settlement,  and  he  was  dismissed  in  1840. 

His  next  field  of  labor  was  at  what  is  now  Holyoke,  Mass.,  where  he 
continued  about  four  years.  Here,  as  was  usual  with  him,  the  church 
was  prospered,  and  the  cause  of  temperance  was  greatly  promoted. 

Owing  to  a  constitutional  tendency  to  pulmonar)'  complaints,  Mr. 
Dana  now  resolved  to  leave  New  England  and  make  trial  of  the 
climate  of  the  West  .After  laboring  in  the  service  of  the  American 
Tract  Society  for  about  a  jrear,  he  was  providentially  directed  to  the 
town  of  Harmar,  in  Ohio,  lying  opposite  to  Marietta,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Muskingum.  He  commenced  his  labors  here  in  1845,  but 
was  not  installed  until  1847.    ^^  ^^^^  time,  the  first  meeting-house 
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in  the  place  —  which  had  been  erected  chiefly  through  his  influence 
—  was  dedicated. 

Mr.  Dana  left  Harmar,  for  want  of  pecuniary  support,  in  1850 ; 
and  after  spending  several  months  in  the  service  of  the  Western 
Seaman's  Friend  Society,  he  took  charge  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Delaware,  Ohio.  This  church  was  then  in  a  very  feeble 
state,  but  it  almost  immediately  revived  under  his  influence.  An 
old,  dilapidated  meeting-house  was  repaired  and  renovated,  and  a 
precious  revival  of  religion  followed.  Nineteen  were  added  to  the 
church  by  profession,  and  fifteen  by  letter. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Dana's  short  residence  in  Delaware,  his  health 
was  much  impaired,  and  he  had  suflered  from  sickness  and  bereave- 
ment in  his  family.  These  circumstances  led  him  to  accept  a  call  at 
Strongville,  a  rural  town  about  fifteen  miles  from  Cleveland.  He 
commenced  his  labors  here  in  June,  1852,  and  closed  them  in  No- 
vember, 1855.  In  this  time,  a  neat  church  edifice  was  built,  and 
forty  members  were  added  to  the  church. 

On  leaving  Strongville,  Mr.  Dana  removed  his  family  to  Oberlin, 
and  rested  from  labor  for  a  while,  —  except  that  he  preached  occa- 
sionally in  diflerent  places,  and  was  employed  as  an  agent  of  the 
American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union. 

In  1859,  he  was  called  to  labor  with  the  Congregational  church  in 
Bucyrus.  But  his  health  failed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire  in 
the  spring  of  186 1.  He  returned  to  his  house  in  Oberlin,  and  for 
the  next  two  years  enjoyed  a  season  of  comparative  rest. 

In  June,  1863,  he  was  again  summoned  to  the  pastoral  work 
The  field  now  calling  him  was  Wauseon,  a  flourishing  country-seat, 
where  was  a  new  church  organization  and  a  new  meeting-house. 
Here,  as  in  other  places,  his  labors  were  much  blessed.  At  nearly 
every  communion  season,  during  his  three  or  four  years'  residence  at 
Wauseon,  his  heart's  desire  was  gratified  in  seeing  new  members 
added  to  the  church.  But  the  climate  proved  unfavorable  to  him. 
For  the  first  time,  he  was  here  attacked  with  fever  and  ague,  —  a 
disorder  which  ultimately  took  his  life.  In  the  year  1868,  he  was 
obliged  to  return  with  his  family  to  Oberlin. 

By  rest,  and  exercise  on  horseback,  his  health  was  gradually 
•restored,  so  that  he  was  able  to  preach  in  destitute  places.  But  he 
seems,  from  this  time,  to  have  relinquished  the  idea  of  another  set- 
tlement He  said :  "  The  churches  prefer  young  men  ;  and  perhaps 
the  Lord  has  no  more  for  me  to  do."  But  he  soon  had  applications 
from  three  diflerent  churches  at  the  same  time.     After  some  hesita- 
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tioiiy  he  concluded  to  remove  to  Weymouth,  in  Medina  County.     His 
^nfe  was  with  him  at  Weymouth,  where  a  parsonage  had  been  pro- 
dded, and  he  went  back  to  Oberlin  to  superintend  the  removal  of 
liis  furniture      But  he  never  returned.     He  had  a  violent  attack  of 
chills  and  fever ;  and  being  among  strangers,  who  knew  not  how 
to  treat  him,  he  soon  fell  a  victim  to  the  disease.     His  daughter 
'was  with  him,  but  she  felt  no  serious  apprehensions.     He  retired  at 
night  expecting  to  be  able  to  return  to  Weymouth  in  the  morning  ; 
but  before  noon  of  the  next  day,  he  was  a  corpse. 

Thus  terminated  the  days  of  the  usefulness  of  this  good  and  faith- 
ful man.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  Professors  Cowles  and  Ellis, 
of  Oberlin  College,  and  his  remains  are  deposited  in  Westwood 
Cemetery,  to  await  the  resurrection  of  the  just 

Of  the  character  of  Mr.  Dana,  I  find  it  difficult  to  speak  in  fitting 
language  without  seeming  to.  be  extravagant.  He  was  naturally 
modest  and  retiring,  guileless  and  honest,  truthful  and  conscientious. 
As  much  as  this  could  be  said  of  him  in  early  life,  previous  to  his 
conversion.  And  when  these  sterling  qualities  had  all  been  sancti- 
fied and  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Christ,  they  constituted  a 
character  of  rare  excellence. 

As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Dana  was  not  sensational,  or  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term,  eloquent;  but  his  sermons  were  always  instructive 
and  impressive,  well  aimed  at  the  consciences  and  hearts  of  his  hear- 
ers, and  delivered  with  an  unmistakable  sincerity  and  earnestness. 
Hence  their  almost  invariable  effect  in  promoting  revivals  of  religion 
and  the  salvation  of  souls.  His  pastoral  labors,  too,  were  abundant, 
and  performed  in  the  same  spirit ;  and  these  added  immensely  to 
the  power  of  his  sermons.  During  the  few  weeks  of  his  last  labor 
at  Weymouth,  he  is  said  to  have  visited  more  than  seventy  families. 

"  Soldier  of  Christ,  well  done  ; 
Rest  from  thy  loved  employ." 

Mr.  Dana  was  twice  married :  Oct.  23,  1838,  to  Miss  Julia  Ann 
Childs,  of  Barre,  Mass.,  who  died  Nov.  4,  1840 ;  and  June  22,  1841, 
to  Miss  Hannah  Clark,  of  Conway.  He  was  blessed  with  six  chil- 
dren, all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  one  daughter,  were  sum- 
moned before  him  to  the  eternal  world.  This  daughter  is  spared  to 
be  the  solace  of  a  bereaved  mother.  May  the  blessing  of  the  widow 
and  fatherless  rest  richly  upon  them.  e.  p. 
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LITERARY    REVIEW. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS. 

The  press  has  furnished  us  with  another  series  of  Music  Hall  Sermons.^ 
This  volume  differs  considerably  from  its  predecessor.  It  is  less  florid  in 
style,  but,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  more  objectionable  in  matter.  It  presents 
the  direct  and  vigorous  qualities  of  the  author.  It  is  inconsistent  and  con- 
tradictory ;  also,  somewhat  presumptuous  and  egotistical. 

In  the  earlier  writings  of  Mr.  Murray  there  were  some  beautiful  passages. 
In  this  volume  there  is  but  slight  use  of  the  imagination.  Among  the  few 
instances  of  metaphorical  language  we  notice  that  he  sa3rs  that  a  sermon 
written  in  "  the  old  Calvinistic  terminology  "  is  "  like  the  touch  of  a  palm 
that  has  no  bone  in  it."  We  had  always  supposed  that  the  trouble  with  the 
old  Calvinistic  sermons  was  that  they  were  composed  too  much  of  bones  ! 
Mr.  Murray  gives  a  new  definition  of  inspiration.  Speaking  of  Paul,  he 
says,  he  '*  spoke  through  the  medium  of  a  human  intelligence,  assisted  by 
the  Divine  Spirit,  to  an  extent  to  ensure  honesty  of  purpose  and  partiaJ 
illumination  of  mind  in  respect  to  the  great  truths  he  strove  to  systematize" 
(p.  194).  Is  this,  we  are  constrained  to  ask,  Mr.  Murray's  boasted  old- 
schoolism,  or  his  "  latest  thought "  ? 

He  speaks  of  "  the  bigotry  and  dogmatism  of  orthodoxy  "  ;  disparages 
for  the  purposes  of  preaching  the  writings  of  Paul  as  "  an  inferred  theol- 
ogy "  ;  and  yet  says  :  "I  yield  to  none  in  my  admiration  of  what  is  called 
systematic  theology."  He  asks,  "  Why  does  Christianity  fail  to  convert  the 
people  "  ?  and  says  :  "  You  may  go  into  any  New-England  village,  and  you 
will  find  that  the  majority  of  the  professional  and  business  men  are  non- 
professors,  and  connected  with  none  of  the  many  local  churches  in  the 
place."  If  he  had  said  that  this  is  true  in  some  villages,  he  could  have 
substantiated  his  statement  by  an  appeal  to  facts ;  but  the  form  of  his  state- 
ment is  extravagant,  and  the  impression  which  he  makes  a  false  one. 

There  are  numerous  villages,  and  some  of  them  conspicuous,  in  New  Eng- 
land, where  the  reverse  is  true.  The  facts  do  not  warrant  his  representation 
even  as  hyperbole.  Nor  is  his  statement  consistent  with  other  representa- 
tions made  by  himself  in  this  same  volume,  for  he  elsewhere  speaks  of  re- 
ligion as  "  intimately  interwoven  with  the  people's  life,"  and  declares  that 
"  the  sceptics,  when  they  attack  the  religion  of  New  England,  attack  New 
England  herself."  And  again  he  declares :  "  Nor  do  I  forget  that  I  am 
speaking  to-day  in  that  portion  of  the  globe  where  the  gospel  has  captured 
both  the  hearts  and  the  heads  of  the  people." 

He  tells  us  that  "  religion  needs  in  every  generation  a  restatement" 
The  Scriptures  represent  the  obstacles  to  the  conversion  of  men  as  **t  :e 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil."    How  does  Mr.  Murray  state  the  case  ? 

1  Music  Hall  Sermons.  By  William  H.  H.  Murray,  pastor  of  Park-street 
Church,  Boston.  Second  Series.  Boston  :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Company.  1873. 
i2ma    pp.  207,    $i.5a 
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He  sa3rs  the  causes  why  men  do  not  come  to  God  are  of  two  classes,  "  the 
outside  and  the  inside."  The  outside  obstacles  are :  ist  '*  Because  the 
subject  of  religion. is  not  cUarfy,  forcibly ^  2sA  judiciously  presented  to 
them."  2d.  "The  difference  of  views  among  religious  teachers."  3d. 
Because  "  religion  is  advertised  wrongly." 

The  inside  obstacles  are:  ist  "Youjiave  imbibed  wrong  views  of 
God."  2d.  "  Those  efforts  which  you  have  made  in  all  honesty  of  purpose 
have  been  under  the  direction  of  a  wrong  impression  of  what  is  to  be  done." 
3d.  Because  men  "  discuss  more  than  they  do."  This  surely  is  a  new 
statement,  if  not  a  restatement  Meanwhile,  we  cannot  forbear  to  ask, 
What  has  become  of  the  old  obstacles,  **the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devH  "  ? 

In  coming  down  to  the  more  specific  inquiry.  Why  men  are  not  con- 
verted in  New  England,  he  gives  the  following  reasons :  ist  "Because 
religion  has  been  associated  with  cant  and  formalism."  2d.  Because  '^  the 
preachers  have  preached  ...  a  theology  inferred  from  the  gospel 
through  the  epistles  of  Paul."  3d.  "  Another  reason  why  many  are  not 
converted  is  to  be  found  in  the  weakness  of  the  pulpit."  This  is  his  re- 
statement of  the  case;  whether  it  is  such  as  the  present  generation  needs^ 
we  will  not  presume  to  decide.  We  are  quite  certain  it  is  one  which  a  por- 
tion of  the  present  generation  wants.  Under  these  general  heads,  Mr. 
Murray  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  "  the  devotional  stupidity  and  pious  ignor- 
ance "  of  some  professors  of  religion,  of  the  "  inquisitorial"  and  "offen- 
sive" examinations  conducted  by  "over-earnest  and  bigoted"  church 
committees,  of  the  hypocrisy  of  the  deacon  with  "  two  faces  and  two  sets 
of  tones  in  his  voice,"  and  of  the  weakness  of  the  pulpit 

We  would  suggest  the  inquiry  whether  it  is  not  about  time  for  Mr.  Mur- 
ray to  let  the  deacons  rest  ?  It  is  pitiable  when  a  man  allows  his  own 
experience  of  conflict  with  an  officer  of  his  church  to  lead  him  to  open  fire 
upon  church  officers  generally,  —  and  then,  like  Beecher's  dog  "  Noble," 
to  keep  forever  after  "  barking  at  that  same  old  hole." 

If  ministers,  under  his  attacks,  need  any  consolation,  they  may  find  it  in 
the  fiact  that  he  is  about  as  hard  on  the  apostle  Paul  as  he  is  on  them. 

He  accuses  ministers  of  indolence  and  of  "  preaching  old  sermons."  We 
wonder  what  ever  suggested  such  an  idea  to  him  /  If  ministers  are  so 
weak,  he  does  not  explain  why  religion  "  has  captured  both  the  hearts  and 
the  heads  of  the  people."  If  the  reason  why  no  more  "  professional  and 
leading  business  men  "  are  converted  is  because  ministers  preach  Paul, 
instead  of  Christ,  —  he  does  not  explain  why  so  few  of  these  classes  were 
converted  under  the  preaching  of  Christ  himself! 

He  says :  "  The  people  are  wearied  with  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel 
in  theologic  form."  The  Unitarians  and  Universalists,  whom  he  seems  so 
anxious  to  conciliate,  maintain  that  through  their  influence  the  present 
generation  of  orthodox  ministers  do  not  preach  in  theologic  forms.  We 
leave  the  matter  of  fact  to  be  settled  between  these  two  conflicting  witnesses  ! 
Mr.  Murray  mentions  Theodore  Parker  and  T.  Starr  King  among  the 
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"  men  of  God  who  have  qualified  themselves  to  preach  the  gospel,"  and  to 
whom  "  the  church  and  the  nation  are  indebted  for  enlargement  of  knowl- 
edge, the  liberalizing  of  sentiment,  noble  ambition  and  impulses,  progress 
in  virtue,  and  reforms  in  church  administration  "  !    p.  54. 

There  are  strong  points  and  good  things  in  these  sermons,  but  there  are 
few  positions  which  he  illustrates  more  strikingly  than  his  own  declaration, 
that  **  cne  leader  is  slandering  another  leader  "  ;  few  points  which  he  proves 
more  conclusively  than  his  own  assertion,  that  *^even  when  you  find  a 
preacher  who  preaches  clearly  and  forcibly,  he  often  does  not  preach  judi- 
ciously P 

A  BEAUTIFUL  tribute  to  the  patient,  disinterested,  faithful  love  of  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world,  is  a  volume,  in  Mr.  Randolph's  best  style,  the 
theme  of  which  is  the  Christus  ad  Portam^  so  often  represented  by  art  and 
in  the  songs  of  devout  souls.  The  selections  of  which  it  is  made  up  are 
drawn  from  several  languages,  in  part  from  recent  writers,  but  largely  from 
those  that  have  become  classic  ;  and  some  of  the  pieces  will  probably  be 
wholly  new  to  many  into  whose  hands  the  book  will  fall.  Taken  together, 
they  present  the  central  idea  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Miss  Ward  has 
shown  good  taste  in  the  choice  of  her  materials  and  in  the  arrangement  ot 
them  under  the  two  general  heads,  —  Christ  Knocking  at  the  Door,  and 
Christ  a  Guest ;  and  the  running  notes  and  commentary  on  the  pieces  are 
singularly  felicitous. 

A  volume  on  such  a  theme,  and  so  well  conceived  and  executed,  ought 
to  be  a  favorite,  and  be  found  in  many  a  Christian's  closet.  It  is  a  book 
for  the  "  still  hour."  A  careful  reading  of  it  by  those  who  are  persistently 
refusing  to  open  the  door  to  the  divine  Friend  would  seem  admirably  fitted 
so  to  touch  and  move  the  heart  as  to  secure  Him  a  prompt  admission. 
What  diviner  conception  of  a  Redeemer  and  Saviour  of  men  is  it  possible 
to  form,  than  this  of  the  Lord  of  Life,  the  Light  of  the  world,  manifesting 
His  pity  for  the  sinful  by  long  and  patient  waiting  at  the  door  of  the  heart, 
—  grieved,  yet  waiting  still,  —  reluctant  to  depart,  because  he  longs  to  bless 
and  save  !  We  trust  that  the  author  of  this  volume  will  be  found  not  to 
have  presented  this  conception  so  effectively  without  rich  results. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Speaker's  Commentary  •  has  been  published, 
containing  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  First  and  Second  Samuel,  and 
First  Kings.  We  have  in  a  previous  number  expressed  our  opinion  of  this 
valuable  work.  The  conciseness  and  vigor  of  the  notes  render  it  pecul- 
iarly acceptable  to  that  numerous  class  of  Bible  readers  who  want  the  pith, 
the  results  of  the  best  scholarship,  without  the  detailed  processes  by  which 
such  results  have  been  reached.    It  is  well  to  say  that  this  commentary  is  for 

1  Christ  at  the  Door.  By  Susan  Hayes  Ward.  New  York :  A.  D.  F.  Ran- 
dolph &  Co. 

•  The  Bible  Commentary,  with  a  Revision  of  the  Translation  by  Bishops  and 
other  Clerjiy  of  the  Anglican  church.  Edited  by  F.  C  Cook.  Vol.  II.  Joshua  — 
I  Kings.    New  York  :  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.    8  vo.    pp.  624.    $5 .-00. 
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those  who  believe  the  Bible,  — and  there  are  some  of  those  good,  old-fash- 
ioned people  left  among  as,  —  that  is,  the  editors  do  not  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  reader  approaches  every  page,  or  every  difficult  point,  in  a  pre* 
determined  scepticism.     It  has  been  objected  to  this  work,  by  an  English 
review,  that  it  does  not  manfully  meet  and  discuss  all  the  knotty  ques- 
tions of  translations,  doctrine,  or  fact  that  now  so  largely  engage  the  at- 
tention of  Bible  students.     Perhaps  it  does  not ;  but  it  does  discuss  those 
of  vital  importance  to  the  integrity  of  the  text  or  the  statement  of  doc- 
trine ;  while  the  scores  of  unsettled  matters,  about  which  scholars  and 
thinkers  are  disputing,  are  purposely  left  unmentioned.    The  common 
reader  would  not  understand  the  discussion ;  his  mind  would  be  befogged 
needlessly ;  and  he  would  be  oftentimes  thrown  into  a  state  of  doubt,  with 
no  light  ahead.     It  is  not  wise  to  destroy  or  weaken  &ith  without  offering 
any  satisfactory  substitute.    As  fast  as  disputed  points  are  really  settled,  let 
the  results  go  forth  to  the  world ;  but  in  a  commentary  like  this,  why  should 
the  great  public  be  loaded  down  with  the  contradictory  theories  of  the 
study  ?    Cut  bono  f    We  think  the  editors  have  exercised  a  wise  discrimi- 
oation,  and  are  furnishing  a  work  that  is  of  great  practical  value,  and  that 
will  have,  as  it  certainly  deserves,  a  wide  circulation. 

**  Success  of  Evil  "  *  is  the  apt  and  felicitous  title  of  a  book  just  issued 
l>y  the  Congregational  Publishing  Society.    This  volume  consists  of  twenty 
chapters,  illustrative  of  its  theme.    The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  "  state- 
ment of  the  case."    Accepting  the  facts  as  they  exist,  the  author  inquires, 
**  Why  evil,  against  reason  and  revelation,  —  against  the  best  welfare  of 
sonl  and  society,  —  should  come  to  a  success  so  respectable  ? "    The  titles 
of  a  few  of  the  chapters  will  indicate  the  tenor  of  the  book :     '*  Mini  faction 
of  Sin,"  "  Sin  respectable  in  its  Show,"  '*  Concealment  of  Sin,"  "  Miscon- 
ceived Unnaturalness  of  Religion,"  "  Dominance  of  Social  Institutions," 
**  Fury  of  the  Passions." 

The  theme  is  admirably  chosen,  and  the  treatment  of  it  is  well  con- 
ducted. The  author  has  a  philosqphical  mind,  and  good  powers  of  analy- 
sis. He  is  a  vigorous  thinker,  and  remarkably  correct  in  his  philosophical 
views  ;  but  his  work  is  marred  by  rhetorical  and  grammatical  faults.  The 
following  are  illustrations  :  — 

**  If  worse  were  done  with  humanity,  what  else  could  it  be  than  to  have 
sin  rage  and  ravage  as  now  ?  "  p.  10.  **  Worse  "  should  be  "  worst,"  and 
have  an  article  before  it,  and  even  then  the  sentence  would  not  be  particu- 
larly elegant.  "  The  Kingdom  of  Evil  has  not  yet  had  full  hearing.  How- 
ever possible  at  any  time  its  subjects  may  be  put  to  writhing  under  convic- 
tion of  their  wrong,  yet  respite  of  condemnation  also  possible,  is  as  human 
experience  in  sin  shows."  p.  13.  We  confess  our  inability  to  get  any 
definite  idea  from  this  statement.  '^  Whatever  faith  may  see  in  the  deeper 
under-current  of  history,  the  plainest  things  upon    its  record    are  the 

^  Success  of  Evil.  Elements  of  Success  in  the  Kingdom  of  Evil.  By  A.  S. 
Kedzie,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Dexter,  Mich.  Boston  :  Congre- 
lational  Publishing  Society.     1873.     12  mo.    pp.  248^    $1.25. 
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doings  and  triumphs  of  the  Kingdom  of  Evil."  p.  15.  Query:  Does 
faith  see  f  The  apostle  opposes  faith  to  sight.  It  may  be  that  he  intends 
here  to  personify  faith,  and  uses  see  metaphorically.  It  is  a  little  remark- 
able that  soon  after  he  speaks  of  "  the  personality  of  sin."  p.  17.  He  uses 
the  verb  "  resent "  as  though  it  were  a  noim.  pp.  113.  "  Into  the  spirit  of 
the  sinner  God  looks,  finding  what  would  overturn  his  throne  of  righteous- 
ness, but  for  the  restraint  of  impotence."  p.  1 16.  Here  he  ascribes  a  positive 
influence  to  a  negative  quality.  Speaking  of  the  impenitent,  he  says  :  "  Even 
in  this  life  they  give  distinct  intimation  of  preference  for  anything  than  fellow- 
ship with  the  godliest."  p.  118.  What  a  sentence  !  "  Not  always  revolted 
state  of  heart,  oftentimes  constricted  range  of  thought,  lead  to  denial  of  the 
eternal  consequences  of  sin."  p.  123.  Here  is  a  plural  verb,  with  a  sub- 
ject in  che  singular.  "  If  men  deny  the  plain  revealments  of  God's  word,  and 
the  deep  longings  of  their  souls,  by  consenting  to  annihilation  ..."  p.  123. 
The  word  "  revealments  "  is  obsolete.  Embracing  the  doctrine  of  annihi- 
lation is  not  **  consenting  to  annihilation.*'  "  This  they  do  in  denial  of 
the  perfect  justice  of  benevolence  and  often  minifying  sin,  as  though  what 
has  flooded  the  world  with  woe,  and  cost  God  the  death  of  his  Son,  would 
be  a  trifle."  p.  123.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  justice  of  benevolence. 
There  is  no  such  word  as  "minifying."  It  is  not  in  good  taste  to  speak  of 
the  Divine  sacrifice  for  the  redemption  of  the  sinner  in  such  terms  as  are 
here  used ;  —  but  even  accepting  the  sentence  in  other  respects,  the  "  would 
be,"  in  the  last  clause,  should  be  "  were."  "  The  life  of  sin,  which  comes 
so  handy."    p.  124.     Handy! 

Even  in  his  brief  preface  he  says :  "  Of  these,  the  Author  has  not 
treated,  because  incompetent  to  do  so  to  his  satisfaction,  and  because 
thereby  unable  to  keep  the  discussion  within  desired  limits."  Here  he 
evidently  says  just  the  opposite  of  what  he  means.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the 
public,  when  a  work  of  such  decided  merit  is  allowed  to  appear  in  such  an 
unscholarly  form.  And  this  book  suggests  that  if  "  the  Committee  on 
Publications  "  have  not  time  to  attend  to  the  work,  the  Congregational 
Publishing  Society  should  have  a  secretary,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  edit 
the  books  which  it  issues. 

We  group  together  several  valuable  books  that  have  come  into  our  hands 
from  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  New  York. 

First,  we  have  "  Studies  of  Character  from  the  Old  Testament,"  by  the  late 
Dr.  Guthrie,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  Scotch  divines.  This  strikes 
us  as  one  of  his  freshest  and  most  readable  volumes.  The  several  char- 
acters are  sketched  with  spirit,  ingenuity,  and  power.  The  style  is  ani- 
mated, often  truly  eloquent,  and  holds  the  attention  of  the  reader.  It  is  a 
book  from  which  to  read  a  chapter  in  connection  with  one's  daily  seasons 
of  devotion  for  the  quickening  of  both  intellect  and  heart 

Next  is  a  sweet  little  volume,  full  of  tenderness  and  beauty,  entitled 
"The  Master's  Home-Call."  It  is  a  brief  memorial  of  Alice  Frances 
Bickersteth,  by  Rev.  E.  H.  Bickersteth,  the  distinguished  author  of  "  Yes- 
terday, To-day,  and  Forever."    It  presents  a  touching  illustration  of  the 
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power  of  divine  grace  in  taking  away  the  fear  of  death,  and  making  the 
parting  hour  welcome,  even  to  one  in  the  very  bloom  of  youth,  and  sur- 
rounded with  all  that  can  give  a  charm  to  earthly  life.  As  a  father's  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  a  lovely  daughter,  it  is  a  model  of  good  taste. 

" The  Curate's  Home  "  belongs  to  the  class  of  "  Shady  Side  "  literature. 
It  presents  a  picture,  drawn  from  actual  facts,  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
support  of  the  clergymen  in  the  Church  of  England,  who,  in  fact,  perform 
^  greater  part,  or  at  least  the  most  ungenial  part,  of  pastoral  labor.  It 
will  probably  surprise  many  to  learn  that,  in  the  church  of  England  and 
Wales,  provided  for  by  the  state,  and  in  which  a  few  in  high  positions 
have  princely  revenues,  "  it  is  found  that  there  are  no  less  than  five  thou- 
sand curates  with  incomes  under  eighty  pounds  a  year,  and  five  thousand 
beneficial  clergymen,  with  incomes  under  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a 
year!" 

The  book  paints  in  strong  colors  the  inevitable  results  to  the  curate's 
home  and  £aunily  of  such  a  state  of  things.  The  tale  is  touching,  and 
oagfat  to  do  good  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  England. 

"  Robin  Tremayne  "  is  a  beautiful  volume,  by  the  author  of  "  Isoult 
JBarry,"  and  is  a  semi-historical  tale  of  the  time  of  the  Bloody  Mary.  Many 
of  the  characters  and  incidents  are  drawn  from  authentic  documents,  and 
the  aim  of  the  writer  has  been  to  present  a  graphic  and  life-like  picture  of 
the  period,  and  of  the  trials  to  which  those  who  loved  Christ  and  his  truth 
-were  constantly  subjected.  It  seems  to  us  a  more  readable  book  even  than 
**  Isoult  Barry,"  as  having  greater  continuity  of  narrative  and  description. 
like  all  the  books  of  this  writer  which  we  have  seen,  it  will  richly  repay 
perusal,  and  will  be  likely  to  be  read  more  than  once. 

The  "  Life  of  Dr.  James  Henderson  "  is  a  pleasing  sketch,  autobiograph- 
ical in  part,  of  a  good  and  useful  medical  missionary  to  China.  Like  Dr. 
Peter  Parker,  from  our  own  country.  Dr.  Henderson  was  brought  by  his 
professional  skill  into  close  contact  with  different  classes  of  the  Chinese  ; 
and  the  facts  and  incidents  connected  with  his  medical  practice  and  his 
opportunities  of  doing  good,  as  well  as  his  own  personal  history,  make  the 
book  attractive. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL. 

Messrs.  Lee  &  Shepard  have  shown  their  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
the  community  to  appreciate  solid  works,  by  issuing  several  massive  vol- 
umes on  mental  science.    Among  these  is  one  entitled  "  Autology."  ^ 

After  an  explanatory  introduction,  the  work  is  divided  into  five  parts : 
"The  Will.  The  Affections.  The  Intellect.  The  Conscience.  The 
Personality." 

^  Autology :  An  introductive  system  of  Mental  Science ;  whose  centre  is  the 
will,  and  whose  completion  is  the  personality.  A  vindication  of  The  Manhood  of 
Man,  The  Godhood  of  God,  and  the  Divine  Authorship  of  Nature.  By  Rev.  D.  H. 
Hamilton,  D.  D.  Boston  :  Lee,  Shepard  and  Dillingham.  1873.  Royal  octavo, 
pp.  72a    $5.00. 
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merely  to  see  plants  and  animals  in  a  general  manner,  without  a  special 
object  in  view.  Their  attention  must  be  directed  to  characteristic  like- 
nesses and  distinguishing  differences  in  the  objects  which  they  notice. 
They  need  to  be  trained  in  the  comparison  of  those  prominent  forms  and 
habits  of  animals  and  plants  which  cause  naturalists  to  group  them  into 
families,  classes,  etc. 

To  be  able  to  examine  single  animals  with  a  view  to  placing  them  in 
groups  with  others  having  like  characteristics,  children  must  be  furnished 
with  the  means  of  observing  these  distinguishing  features  in  several  ani- 
mals of  the  same  group  successively,  in  order  to  become  familiar  with  those 
prominent  characteristics  which  belong  to  each  group. 

Children,  even,  may  be  trained  to  notice  these  things,  and  acquire  habits 
of  careful  observation,  which  will  become  invaluable  to  them  in  after  years. 
All  this  can  be  accomplished  without  interfering,  in  the  least,  with  their 
progress  in  any  of  the  important  studies  now  pursued  in  school.  Indeed, 
the  habits  of  self-acquisition  in  knowledge  which  this  training  to  observe 
nature  will  give,  would  materially  aid  their  progress  in  other  subjects. 

But  beyond  and  better  than  all  else,  children  become  ennobled  in  their 
tastes  and  manners  by  studying  these  works  of  God.  From  the  observa- 
tion of  the  structure  and  wonderful  adaptation  of  the  several  parts  of  birds 
and  quadrupeds  to  their  habits  of  life,  children  may  easily  be  led  to  recog- 
nize the  wisdom  of  God  in  their  creation.  To  watch  the  habits  and  ob- 
serve the  structure  of  animals  will  cause  children  to  love  them  more,  and 
treat  them  with  greater  kindness.  The  carefid  observation  of  the  beautiful 
forms  and  colors  of  plants  and  flowers,  will  exert  a  refining  influence  upon 
the  minds  of  the  young. 

Prang's  Natural  History  Cards  furnish  the  opportunity  for  seeing  such 
representations  of  nature  as  will  readily  show  children  how  to  observe  those 
real  objects  that  come  within  their  reach.  They  have  been  prepared  to 
enable  teachers  and  parents  to  train  children  in  observing  plants  and 
animals,  in  the  most  simple  and  effective  way  for  accomplishing  the  best 
results.    They  are  Cards  of  Introduction  to  Nature's  School-Room, 

These  cards  comprise  illustrations  of  two  sizes.  Each  large  picture 
contains  a  single  animal  as  a  representative  of  a  family,  also  some  of  the 
parts,  distinguishing  its  &mily,  enlarged ;  and  is  intended  to  be  accom- 
panied with  twelve  smaller  ones,  showing  other  animals  having  the  same 
general  structure,  and  belonging  to  the  same  family.  Each  illustration 
contains  the  common  name  of  the  animal,  also  the  order  and  family  to 
which  it  belongs,  its  usual  size,  and  where  found. 

The  illustrations  for  Plants  are  arranged  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  the 
entire  Series,  prepared  not  only  with  the  artistic  taste  of  Mr.  Prang,  but 
also  with  the  scientific  accuracy  of  Prof.  Calkins,  appears  to  be  well 
adapted  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view. 

POBTIC. 

Rev.  Ray  Palmer,  d,  d.,  so  long  known  as  the  writer  of  beautiful 
hymns,  has  recently  presented  to  the  public  a  poem  composed  of  four  parts, 
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and  occnpyiDg  over  a  hundred  pages.^  The  theme  is,  The  Christian  Home. 
The  author,  after  a  varied  prelude,  starts  with  a  newly-married  pair  and  goes 
with  them  through  the  successive  experiences  of  life  to  its  triumphs  in  the 
home  of  the  blessed  above.  The  design  is  to  give  a  picture  of  a  model 
Christian  family.  As  our  idea  of  a  generic  man  is  not  entirely  dissociated 
from  the  individual  members  of  the  race,  so  it  was  essential  to  the  form  of 
this  poem  that  it  should  have  somewhat  of  locality  and  name.  The  scene, 
therefore,  is  laid  in  New  England,  and  names  are  given  to  the  parties,  but 
it  is  not  designed  to  be  personal,  historic,  or  locaL  The  poem  is  not  start- 
ling or  brilliant,  but  high-toned  in  its  moral  sentiment,  calm,  winning,  and 
beautiful.  The  language  is  select,  smooth,  elegant.  There  was  never  a 
period  when  its  publication  would  have  been  more  timely,  for  no  institution 
is  in  greater  peril  now  than  the  family.  The  first  edition  sold  rapidly,  and 
a  second  has  already  been  issued.  All  who  appreciate  natural  affection, 
love  home,  and  delight  in  charming  verse,  will  welcome  this  tasteful  volume. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Rankin,  d.  d.,  writes  very  prettily  in  the  dialect  of  Robert 
Bums,  and  many  of  his  Scotch  poems  have  been  widely  circulated  in  the 
newspapers  and  magazines,  and  are  favorites  with  those  among  us  who  like 
to  trace  their  descent  from  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  of  old  Derry  times. 
These  waifs  have  now  been  gathered  into  a  very  attractive  volume,*  well 
illustrated,  and,  we  presume,  in  this  better  and  more  permanent  form,  they 
will  take  to  themselves  a  greater  popularity  and  a  more  enduring  fame. 
The  opening  poem,  "  The  Auld  Scotch  Mither,"  is  a  pleasing,  simply-told 
tale  of  domestic  life,  well  suited  to  please  its  readers,  and  scattered  through 
the  book  are  numerous  pieces,  which  are  very  sweet.  The  lectures  of 
the  distinguished  author,  George  McDonald,  have  called  attention  anew 
to  the  beauties,  peculiarities,  and  capabilities  of  the  Scotch  language,  and 
Mr.  Rankin's  volume  appears  at  an  opportune  time. 

A  VOLUME  of  poems,'  by  Mary  Ellen  Atkinson,  contains  **  many  a  gem 
of  purest  ray  serene."  We  have  been  both  surprised  and  pleased  at 
the  true  poetic  beauty  of  some  of  the  shorter  pieces,  while  the  more  ambi- 
tious poem,  that  gives  title  to  the  volume,  has  touches  of  real  merit,  both 
in  idea  and  structure.  The  book  makes  its  appearance  without  any  flourish 
of  trumpets,  and  modestly  asks  a  candid  perusal ;  such  we  have  given  it,  and 
can  cordially  praise  its  many  good  features.  The  beautiful  poem,  "  A  Stray 
Lamb,"  is  worthy  of  Bonar,  and  very  much  in  his  style  of  sentiment  and 
expression,  yet  without  imitation.  A  fine  picture  of  the  cathedral  at 
Cologne  makes  an  appropriate  frontispiece,  and  in  its  typography  the  book 
is  unexceptionable. 

1  Home  ;  or,  The  Unlost  Paradise.   By  Ray  Palmer.    New  York :  Anson  D.  F. 
lUndoIph  &  Company.     i2mo.    pp.131.    $2.00. 

*  **  The  Auld  Scotch  Mither,"  and  other  poems,  in  the  dialect  of  Bums.    By  J. 
£.  Rankin.     Boston :  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.     12  mo.     pp.  126. 

*  "  The  Architect  of  Cologne,"  and  other  poems.    By  Mary  Ellen  Atkinson. 
Boston :  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.     12  ma    pp.  loi. 
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Bayard  Taylor's  last  poem,  "  Lars,"  ^  is  his  best  It  is  a  beautifully 
told  story,  of  a  highly  moral,  even  Christian  tone,  and  one  that  can  be  read 
and  re-read  with  ever-increasing  pleasure.  The  scenes  lay  in  Norway  and 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  life-pictures  of  these  differing  regions  are  admir- 
ably sketched ;  indeed,  the  character  of  the  Quakeress  Ruth  is  one  of  the 
most  touching  in  modern  poetry.  The  structure  of  the  poem  is  dignified 
and  well  sustained,  and  the  impression  upon  the  reader  deep,  abiding,  and 

elevating. 

historical. 

The  publication  of  a  complete  edition  of  the  "  Works  of  Charles  Sum- 
ner," ^  was  begun  about  three  years  ago,  and  up  to  this  date  seven  of  the 
proposed  ten  volumes  have  been  issued,  in  a  style  worthy  the  man  and  the 
matter.  This  edition  will  comprise  the  orations,  senatorial  addresses, 
letters  and  papers  of  Mr.  Sumner,  through  his  whole  public  life.  Every 
page  has  received  his  direct  personal  supervision,  and  he  has  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  compilation  the  rich  maturity  of  his  marvellous  powers, 
until  in  completeness,  accuracy,  and  in  wealth  of  annotations,  it  must  ever 
be  an  honor  to  its  author  and  to  the  nation.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
recognize  the  fact  that,  for  the  period  of  a  generation,  Mr.  Sumner  has  been 
identified  with  nearly  every  important  question  aflfecting  the  prosperity  and 
the  integrity  of  the  country,  and  that,  during  this  period,  he  has  been, 
and  now  is,  the  acknowledged  leader  in  the  cause  of  human  rights.  Per- 
sons may  differ  from  him  on  many  points,  but  his  most  zealous  political 
opponents  must  say,  with  the  poet  Whittier :  "  Whoever  wishes  to  under- 
stand the  legislation  and  political  and  moral  progress  of  the  country  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  must  study  these  remarkable  speeches  ; "  or 
with  the  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing :  "  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there 
may  be  in  the  country  concerning  the  various  political  doctrines,  which  in 
his  long  senatorial  career  he  has  so  earnestly  and  so  steadily  maintained, 
certain  it  is  that  his  productions  constitute  an  essential  part  of  our  public 
history,  as  well  in  foreie^n  as  in  domestic  relations  ;  and  they  are  charac- 
terized by  such  qualities  of  superior  intellectual  power,  cultivated  elo- 
quence, and  great  and  general  accomplishment  and  statesmanship,  as 
entitle  them  to  a  high  and  permanent  place  in  the  political  literature  of  the 
United  States."  Indeed,  the  history  of  our  country  for  the  past  genera- 
tion would  be  as  vitally  defective  without  the  full  record  of  the  words  and 
deeds  of  Charles  Sumner,  as  the  story  of  the  Revolution  without  the  life  of 
Washington,  or  of  the  Rebellion  without  the  victories  of  Grant  or  Sherman. 

Mr.  Sumner's  public  life  maybe  said  to  have  begun  in  1845,  when  he 
delivered  a  Fourth  of  July  oration  before  the  citizens  of  Boston,  on  "  The 
True  Grandeur  of  Nations,"  one  of  the  most  able  arguments  against  war  ever 
presented,  and  peculiarly  pertinent  at  that  time,  when  the  relations  of  our 

*  "  Lars  :  a  Pastoral  of  Normandy."  By  Bayard  Taylor.  Boston  :  James  R. 
Osgood  &  Co.     16  mo.    pp.  144.    $u 

^  The  works  of  Charles  Sumner.  Vols.  I- VI L  Boston:  Lee  &Shepard.  8vo. 
$3  00  per  voL     Published  by  subscription. 
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government  and  that  of  Mexico  were  in  a  disturbed  and  ominous  condi- 
tion. The  celebrated  Richard  Cobden,  of  England,  pronounced  it  ^  the 
most  noble  contribution  made  by  any  modem  writer  to  the  cause  of  peace.' 

Before  this,  Mr.  Sumner  had  contributed  articles  to  the  "American 
Jurist,"  and  was  for  some  time  editor  of  that  magazine.  For  three  succes- 
sive winters  he  gave  lectures  in  the  law  department  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, besides  editing  several  law-books.  While  in  Paris,  in  1837,  at  the 
request  of  Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  he  wrote  a  defence  of  the  American  claim  to 
the  northeastern  boundary.  In  1843,  he  lectured  again  in  the  Law  School 
at  Cambridge,  and  in  1846,  he  edited  an  edition  of  Vesey's  Reports,  in 
twenty  volumes.  His  career  as  the  uncompromising  champion  of  freedom 
dates  from  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and 
with  his  speech  in  opposition  to  it  in  Faneuil  Hall,  November  4th,  1845. 

Mr.  Sumner  succeeded  Daniel  Webster  as  Senator,  and  presented  his 
credentials  at  the  opening  of  the  Thirty-Second  Congress,  December  ist, 
185 1,  and  on  the  loth  of  that  month  made  his  first  congressional  speech, 
a  **  Welcome  to  Kossuth."     But  his  senatorial  life  may  more  justly  be  said 
to  have  begun  on  August  26,  1852,  when  he  made  his  celebrated  speech, 
**  Freedom  National,  Slavery  Sectional "  ;  and  for  the  more  than  twenty 
years  that  have  since  intervened,  he  has  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  wage 
war  against  all  kinds  of  oppression,  to  assert  and  vindicate  human  rights, 
until  his  name,  the  wide  world  over,  is  synonymous  with  liberty  and  jus- 
tice.   At  the  same  time,  he  has  never  been  a  *^  man  of  one  idea,^^  a 
"  theorist, "  a  charge  often  brought  against  him  in  years  past ;  he  has  been 
identified  with  nearly  all  the  important  measures  brought  before  congress 
during  his  whole  career,  and  the  record  of  no  senator  shows  more  varied 
or  more  eminently  practical  labor. 

An  examination  of  the  seven  volumes  now  under  notice  gives  ample 
proof  of  this.  While  the  cause  of  human  rights,  and  the  hard-fought  warfare 
against  slavery,  were  doubtless  uppermost  in  his  mind,  especially  in  those 
earlier  days  of  the  conflict  when  it  required  both  physical  and  moral 
courage  to  speak  and  act  against  the  assumptions  and  enormities  of  the 
slave  power,  —  a  state  of  things  we  can  hardly  appreciate,  although  so  re- 
cent, —  he  never  neglected  the  interests  of  his  constituents  or  the  country 
at  large,  and  he  has  done  valiant  service,  as  well  as  performed  tiresome  but 
necessary  drudgery,  on  topics  purely  practical,  and  oftentimes  opposed  to 
his  tastes  and  habits.  From  the  day  when  first  in  the  senate  chamber  he 
threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  slave  power,  and  stood  forth  as  the  cham- 
pion of  freedom,  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  end  in  view ;  and  through 
storm  and  sunshine  —  it  mattered  little  to  him  which  —  he  fought  on,  and 
oftentimes  single-handed,  but  always  brave,  in  earnest,  uncompromising, 
and  hopeful.  Defeat  never  discouraged  him  ;  he  believed  in  his  cause,  in 
the  final  triumph  of  right ;  in  Bryant's  words,  that,  — 

**  Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again ; 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers ; 
While  error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain, 
And  dies  amid  her  worshippers." 
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The  first  volume  of  "  Sumner's  Works  "  opens  with  his  oration  on  "  The 
True  Grandeur  of  Nations,"  and  then  follow,  in  strict  chronological  order, 
all  the  speeches  and  miscellaneous  papers  that  make  up  the  sum  of  his 
herculean  labors,  and  contribute  so  largely  to  the  history  of  the  most  im- 
portant epoch  in  our  country's  existence.  Each  speech,  etc.,  is  prefaced 
or  supplemented  by  brief,  but  comprehensive,  historical  memoranda,  so 
judiciously  prepared,  and  so  intimately  interwoven  with  the  subject-matter, 
that  a  consecutive  reading  of  the  volumes  is  like  reading  a  connected  nar- 
rative of  public  political  events.  For  instance,  his  speech,  "Freedom 
National,  Slavery  Sectional "  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  87),  has  eight  closely-printed 
pages  of  introductory  matter,  in  which  all  the  attending  circumstances,  the 
remote  and  proximate  causes,  are  succinctly  given  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  the  whole  subject,  in  all  its  bearings,  clear  to  the  reader.  Notably 
is  this  the  case  in  his  celebrated  speech,  "  The  Crime  Against  Kansas." 
With  this,  Mr.  Sumner  gives  a  hundred  pages  of  explanatory  and  histori- 
cal matter,  which,  we  venture  to  say,  is  one  of  the  most  vivid  and 
painful  narratives  in  our  country's  annals,  for  it  comprises  the  story  of  the 
Brooks  assault  upon  the  Massachusetts  senator,  and  its  effect  upon  the  na- 
tion, north  and  south.  It  is  possible  that  there  are  politicians  among  us  to- 
day who  do  not  look  back  with  satisfaction  upon  their  course  at  that  excit- 
ing time  !  Perhaps  there  are  some  among  us,  high  in  rank  in  the  republican 
party,  even,  who  would  dislike  to  have  brought  too  prominently  to  their 
notice  their  then  condemnation  of  Mr.  Sumner,  if  not,  in  feet,  their  sup^ 
per-table  sympathy  with  Preston  Brooks  !  But  it  may  be  that  there 
repentance  even  for  profdssed  politicians.  Again,  accompanying  his 
speech  on  "  The  Barbarism  of  Slavery  "  (Vol.  V,  p.  7),  there  are  fifty 
of  interesting  memoranda,  which  give  a  complete  picture  of  that  exciting' 
time,  and,  while  reading  the  narrative,  we  only  wonder  that  such  things 
could  have  been  in  this  nineteenth  century. 

Of  course,  in  the  limited  space  at  our  control,  we  cannot  enter  upon  the 
details  of  Mr.  Sumner's  work  as  senator  and  statesman.  There  are  cer- 
tain of  his  speeches  which  make  distinct  epochs  in  our  nation's  history, 
which  involve  principles  and  necessitate  actions  vitally  affecting  the  whole 
body  politic.  We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  volumes.  As,  perhaps, 
more  directly  pertinent  to  our  own  pages,  we  cannot  refi^ain  from  referring 
to  his  masterly  vindication  of  the  three  thousand  New-England  clergymen 
who  protested  against  slavery  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  on  the  night  of 
May  25th,  1854.  The  speech  was  brief^  but  powerful,  impassioned,  and 
noble.  Exception  was  taken  to  the  protest  by  the  pro-slavery  members, 
and  especial  abuse  was  poured  upon  the  reverend  men,  and  upon  the 
opening  clause  of  their  protest :  **  In  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  and  in 
his  presence."  It  was  midnight,  and  there  was  no  time  for  long  speeches  ; 
but  Mr.  Sumner  was  determined  both  to  enter  the  protest  and  vindicate  its 
signers.  A  few  sentences  are  quoted  to  show  the  vigorous  way  in  which 
he  brought  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  senate.  After  a  pithy  intro- 
duction, Mr.  Sumner  said :  — 


- «" . 
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"With  pleasure  and  pride  I  now  do  this  service,  and  at  this  last  stage 
interpose  the  sanctityr  of  the  pulpits  of  New  England  to  arrest  an  alarming 
outragey  believing  that  the  remonstrants,  from  their  eminent  character  and 
influence  as  representatives  of  the  intelligence  and  conscience  of  the  country, 
are  peculiarlv  entitled  to  he  heard ;  and,  further,  believing  that  their  remon- 
strances, while  respectful  in  form,  embody  just  conclusions,  both  of  opinion 
and  feet.    ...     'In  the  name  of  Almighty  God  and  in  his  presence,  • 
these  remonstrants  protest  against  the  Nebraska  bill.'     In  this  solemn 
^^uage,  most  strangely  pronounced  blasphemous  on  this  floor,  there  is 
obviously  no  assumption  of  ecclesiastical  power,  as  is  previously  charged, 
but  simply  a  decent  observance  of  the  Scripture  injunction,  *  Whatsoever 
ye  do  in  word  or  deed,  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.*    ...     I  am  un- 
willing, particularly  at  this  time,  to  be  betrayed  into  anything  like  a  defence 
of  the  clergy.    They  need  no  such  thing  at  my  hands.    There  are  men  in 
this  senate  justly  eminent  for  eloquence,  learning,  and  ability ;  but  there  is 
no  man  here  competent,  except  in  his  own  conceit,  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
the  clergy  of  New  England.    Honorable  senators,  so  swift  with  criticism 
and  sarcasm,  might  profit  by  their  example.    Perhaps  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Butler),  who  is  not  insensible  to  scholarship,  might 
learn  from  them  something  of  its  graces.     Perhaps  the  senator  from  Vir- 
^rinia  (Mr.  Mason),  who  finds  no  sanction  under  the  constitution  for  any 
remonstrance  from  clergymen,  might  learn  from  them  something  of  the 
privileges  of  an  American  citizen.    And  perhaps  the  senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Douglas),  who  precipitated  this  odious  measure  upon  the  country, 
might  learn  from  them  something  of  political  wisdom.    Sir,  from  the  first 
settlement  of  these  shores,  from  those  early  days  of  struggle  and  privation, 
through  the  trials  of  the  Revolution,  the  clereyare  associated  not  only  with 
the  piety  and  the  learning,  but  with  the  liberties  of  the  country.    New 
Cngtancf  for  a  long  time  was  governed  by  their  prayers  more  than  by  any 
»  acts  of  the  lee^islature ;    and  at  a  later  day  their  voices  aided  even  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.    The  clergy  of  our  time  speak,  then,  not 
only  from  their  own  virtues,  but  from  echoes  yet  surviving  in  the  pulpits  of 
then*  fathers.    For  myself,  I  desire  to  thank  them  for  their  generous  inter- 
position.   Already  they  have  done  much  good  in  moving  the  country. 
They  will  not  be  idle.     In  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  John  Adams, 
yearning  for  independence,  said,  *  Let   the  pulpits  thunder  against  op- 
pression !  *    And  the  pulpits  thundered !     The  time  has  come  for  them  to 
thunder  aeain.    So  famous  was  John  Knox  for  power  in  prayer,  that  Queen 
Mary  used  to  say  that  she  feared  his  prayers  more  than  all  the  armies  of 
Europe.    But  our  clergy  have  prayers  to  be  feared  by  the  upholders  of 
wrong,"  etc.,  etc. 

We  have  space  for  only  one  more  reference.  There  has  been  much 
local  excitement  over  a  resolution  introduced  into  congress,  a  year  ago,  by 
Mr.  Sumner,  deprecating  the  inscription  upon  the  national  flags  of  the 
names  of  the  battles  of  the  rebellion.  Our  last  legislature  passed  a  vote  of 
censure,  or  disapprobation,  of  Mr.  Sumner's  resolution,  and  the  subject 
has  been  vigorously,  and  perhaps  not  very  judiciously,  discussed  during 
the  present  session.  We  only  refer  to  it  in  order  to  show  that  Mr.  Sumner 
is  consistent  in  his  measures,  —  that  his  late  recommendation,  wise  or  oth- 
erwise, was  no  new  idea,  but  an  old  one  restated.  In  May,  1862,  thirteen 
years  ago,  immediately  after  the  captiu-e  of  Williamsburg,  General  McClel- 
lan  inquired  whether  he  was  "  authorized  to  follow  the  example  of  other 
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generals,  and  direct  the  names  of  battles  to  be  placed  on  the  colors  of  reg- 
iments."   Whereupon  Mr.  Sumner  moved  the  following  resolution : — 

"  Resolved^  That  in  the  efforts  now  making  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Union  and  the  establishment  of  peace  throughout  the  country,  it  is  inexpe- 
dient that  the  names  of  victories,  obtained  over  our  fellow-citizens,  should 
be  placed  on  the  regimental  colors  of  the  United  States." 

This  resolution  naturally  excited  comment  at  the  time  ;  the  "  National 
Intelligencer  "  remarked  :  — 

"  Now  that  public  attention  has  been  for  the  first  time  called  to  the  sub- 
iect,  we  presume  there  will  be,  on  the  part  of  many,  an  instinctive  appro- 
val of  the  grounds  on  which  Senator  Sumner  condemns  the  custom  thus 
originated  and  practised  by  *  other  generals.*  .  .  .  When  the  Union  is 
restored,  and  peace  has  been  re-esSblished,  we  take  it  that  the  regimental 
colors  of  the  United  States  will  preserve  no  trace,  either  of  Union  victories 
or  Union  defeats." 

A  citizen  of  New  York,  Mr.  Alfred  Pell,  wrote  that,  **  exactly  what  con- 
gress should  do  with  base  secession  standards  and  flags  was  pointed  out 
by  Mrs.  Brownrigg,  who 

*  Whipped  her  female  *prenticc8  to  death. 
And  hid  them  in  the  coal-hoUT  " 

Lieutenant-General  Scott  at  that  time  was  in  full  sympathy  with  Mr., 
Sumner's  resolution  ;  and  in  his  **  Memoirs,"  quotes  it,  adding  th^  com- 
ment :  **  This  was  noble,  and  from  the  right  quarter." 

Our  only  object  in  referring  to  this  point  is  to  show  that  Mr.  Sumner,  i 
presenting  the  recent  resolution  which  has  raised  so  much  excitement  amoi 
his  constituents,  was  simply  carrjring  out  his  honest  convictions  publicly 
expressed  eleven  years  ago,  in  the  midst  of  the  war,  and  that  it  was  no 
new  '*  freak,"  a  sudden  impulse,  or  misplaced  magnanimity,  as  has  been 
charged.  The  resolution,  in  its  original,  or  in  its  later  form,  may  or  may 
not  have  been  expedient,  —  we  do  not  discuss  that  issue  ;  it  was  in  conso- 
nance with  Mr.*  Sumner's  principles,  as  manifested  through  his  whole  sen- 
atorial career.  But  it  may  be  said,  with  great  propriety,  that  as  we  look 
back'upon  the  mighty  sweep  of  events  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  as  we 
call  to  mind  the  fact,  apparent  to  all,  of  whatever  political  bias,  that  in  every 
great  public  question  Mr.  Sumner  has  always  taken  a  prominent  part,  that 
he  has  been  the  leader  in  all  measures  for  the  assertion  and  vindication  of 
human  rights,  that  he  has  shrunk  from  no  responsibility,  has  never  quailed 
before  vast  majorities  or  personal  threats,  we  cannot  but  be  astonished  at 
the  few  mistakes  he  has  made !  Where  are  they  ?  Wliat  are  tliey  ?  And  ifi  fiar 
be  is  but  human,  he  has  at  some  time  ventured  to  differ  in  opinion  from  his 
friends  on  some  minor  matters,  shall  they  forget  his  life-long  services,  his 
noble,  courageous,  and  successful  devotion  to  the  honor  of  his  country,  and 
the  freedom  and  elevation  of  the  enslaved  ?  He  is  too  honest  to  be  politic 
He  once  remarked,  in  private  conversation :  "  Before  God,  I  never  know- 
ingly sacrificed  truth  or  honesty  to  carry  any  political  ends ;  let  them  fall 
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first  !  "      Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  has  written  these  words,  the  truth  of 
"Which  all  will  admit :  — 

"  Few  public  men  have  left  records  more  important,  —  none  more  blame- 
less. Mr.  Sumner's  large  ability,  his  careful  education,  his  industry,  his  early 
dedication  to  public  afrairs,  his  power  of  exhaustive  statement,  and  his  pure 
character,  —  qualities  rarely  combined  in  one  man,  —  have  been  the 
strength  and  pride  of  the  republic.  In  Massachusetts,  the  patriotism  of 
l^is  constituents  has  treated  him  with  exceptional  regard.  The  ordinary 
cromplai sauces  expected  of  a  candidate  have  not  been  required  of  him,  it 
l>eing  known  that  his  service  was  one  of  incessant  labor,  and  that  he  had 
^mali  leisure  to  plead  his  own  cause,  and  less  to  nurse  his  private  inter- 
ests." 

Indeed,  the  mere  idea  of  Mr.  Sumner  descending  to  the  arts  of  "  elec- 
'Lioneering  "  for  himself,  is  absurd.  He  has  strictly  attended  to  his  public 
duties,  and  left  the  rest  to  his  constituents. 

It  only  remains  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  elegant  edition  of  Mr.  Sumner's 
^^97orks  now  in  process  of  publication.     It  is  complete  in  all  its  details  ;  the 
typographical  execution  of  the  volume  is  unexceptionable,  and  in  all  re- 
spects it  is  eminently  satisfactory.     Those  who  would  have  a  history  of  our 
country  for  the  last  generation  must  familiarize  themselves  with  these 
hooks ;  history  without  them  is  unworthy  the  name.    As  we  close  our 
examination  of  the  seventh  volume,  and  think  of  the  three  others  that  will 
complete  the  series,  we  realize  what  a  monument  here  is  to  the  heroic  labors 
of  a  great  man  in  a  great  cause ;  and  while  envy,  or  even  honest  dissent, 
may  discover  here  and  there  a  flaw  in  the  remarkable  record,  it  still  stands 
forth  transcendent  in  beauty,  purity,  and  power.      A  grateful  nation  and 
coming  generations  will  never  fail  to  honor  Senator  Sumner  and  his  deeds 
so  long  as  human  rights  are  worth  living  or  dying  for. 


BRIEF  NOTICES. 

We  can  only  call  attention  to  several  books  which  should  receive  more 
extended  notice.  "  Lange's  Commentary  on  the  Psalms  "  is  the  last  volume 
issued  in  that  incomparable  series.  Its  bare  announcement  is  sufficient  to 
stimulate  our  readers  to  its  purchase.  (Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.)  -^  For 
more  popular  use,  Rev.  Dr.  Cowles's  "  Commentary  on  Psalms,"  recently 
published,  is  to  be  recommended;  it  has  the  same  general  characteristics  that 
have  made  his  other  works  popular  and  valuable,  and  which  have  been  often 
referred  to  in  these  pages.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  —  Rev.  Dr.  Hanna  has  writ- 
ten a  compact  account  of  the  "  Wars  of  the  Huguenots  "  ;  it  is  fascinating, 
and  only  too  true,  and  may  be  read  with  profit,  not  only  as  a  veritable  his- 
tory, but  as  a  warning  to  those  who  profess  to  see  no  danger  in  Romanism. 
(Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.)  —  J.  R.  Macduff  discusses,  in  a  handsome 
i2mo  volume,  the  story  of  "  St.  Paul  at  Rome."  He  invests  the  subject 
with  a  new  interest,  and  weaves  in  history  and  incident  in  such  a  way  as 
o  make  his  work  not  only  valuable  in  its  recital  of  facts,  but  attractive  as 
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a  story  and  biography.    (Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.)  —  "  Thought  Hives  " 
is  a  very  poor  name  for  a  very  good  book  by  Theodore  L.  Cuyler.    It  is  as 
full  of  excellent  thoughts  as  a  "  hive  "  is  (or  should  be)  of  honey.    The 
fine  portrait  will  be  highly  prized  by  the  author's  many  friends.    (Robert 
Carter  &  Brothers.)  — The  man  who  first  made  a  catalogue  attractive  must 
have  been  a  genius,  and  he  who  has  had  the  supervision  of  the  new  cata- 
logue of  educational  books  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York, 
is  undeniably  a  wearer  of  his  mantle.   We  have  nearly  read  it  through,  and 
are  convinced  that  the  aforesaid  firm  publishes  text-books  in  all  depart- 
ments of  education  of  sterling  merit  and  deserved  popularity.    We  have 
not  spacie  to  review  in  detail  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  legion  of  school- 
books  ;  but  we  suggest  to  those  who  want  reliable  information,  to  send 
twenty-five  cents  to  A.  S.  B.  &  Co.,  for  this  valuable  pictorial  catalogue. — 
Among  the  excellent  juveniles,  we  may  mention  **  Sunday  Chats  with  Sen- 
sible Children  "  ;  the  "  Little  Canary  Series,"  four  volumes,  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  ^, 
Osgood  ;  "  Little  Grandmother,"  by  Sophie  May,  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
"  Flyaway  Series  " ;  "  The  Charlie  Roberts  Series,"  four  volumes,  and  th( 
"  Dick  Travers  Series,"  four  volumes,  all  published  by  Lee  & 
Boston.  —  "  His  Level  Best,  and  Other  Stories,"  is  a  collection  of  stories  b^< 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  and  this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  it  is  a  book  t»j 
be  read  and  enjoyed.     How  Mr.  Hale  manages  himself  and  his  time  so 
to  do  so  much  work  is  a  wonder  to  us  all ;  but  then  he  does,  and  we 
the  great  public  are  more  than  satisfied.   Mr.  Hale  has  a  purpose  in  whaV 
ever  he  writes,  and  his  stories  have  a  life-likeness  that  is  apt  to  deceive 
easy-going  reader.  There  are  many,  even  to-day,  who  will  insist  that "  TB" 
Man  Without  a  Country  "  is  a  true  tale.    (J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.)  —  "  Mytr.^-^^j^r* 
and  Myth- Makers  "  is  a  learned  and  interesting  book  on  old  tales  ag>  ^rg,, 
superstitions,  as  interpreted  by  comparative  mythology,  written  by  Jo^:^  "~qjl 
Fiske,  of  Cambridge,  a  scholar  and  writer  of  eminent  ability,  although        ^^  ^^ 
may  not  always  coincide  with  his  theories  and  conclusions.     The  volu^-  ^^ 
imparts  much  curious  information,  upsets  many  old  legends,  and  tra^^^^ 
the  history  of  others  with  tact  and  good  scholarship.    There  is  eno*<^^i2M 
suggestive  writing  in  it  to  demand  the  long  criticism  we  should  like  tog— -/i*^ 
(J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.)  —  The  same  house  have  published,  in  a  neat  Isr.oo 
volume,  what  they  call  "  The  Household  Whittier,"  containing  all    ht^ 
poems,  including  his  last,  "  The  Pennsylvania  Pilgrim "  (noticed  in 
"  Quarterly "  for  October,  1872).    The  volume  is  published  in  the 
style  as  "  The  Household  Tennyson." 

Vick's  Illustrated  Floral  Guide  for  1873,  issued  quarterly,  pp.  132,  at 
cents  a  year,  a  merely  nominal  price,  by  James  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y- 
is  perfectly  elegant.    Those  who  want  beautiful  plants  or  good  vegetable, 
will  do  well  to  send  for  it. 
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From  l^i  ^  Shepard^  Boston, 

God-Man.  Search  and  Manifestadon.  ByPro£LNT.Townsend.  ivol.  i6mo. 
pp.  444.    $i.5a 

The  Young  Deliverers.  By  Elijah  Kellogg.  i6ma  Illustrated,  pp.  304. 
^1.25. 

The  Sword  and  Garment ;  or,  Ministerial  Culture.     i6mo.    pp.  238.    $1.50. 

Art;  or,  Its  Laws,  and  the  Reasons  for  Them.  Collected,  Considered,  and 
.Arranged,  for  General  and  Educational  Purposes.  By  Samuel  P.  Long,  r.  a. 
X  voL,  with  steel  plates  and  wood  engravings,    pp.  248.    $3.oa 

Dick  and  Daisy  Series.  By  Miss  A.  F.  Samuels.  4  vols.  Illustrated.  50 
cents  per  vol. 

The  Cruise  of  the  Casco.  By  Elijah  Kellogg.  i6ma  Illustrated,  pp.  326. 
^1.25. 

Ruby  Duke.    By  Mrs.  H.  K.  Potwin.     i6mo.    pp.  421.    $i.5a 

The  Doctor's  Daughter.    By  Sophia  May.     i2mo.    pp.  330.    $1.50. 

Social  Games.  A  new  series  of  Games  for  Parties,  uniform  with  Patience. 
By  Mrs.  K  D.  Cheney,    pp.  134.    $1.00. 

Qoud  Pictures.    By  F.  H.  Underwood,  A.  VL    i6mo.    pp.  64a    $1.50. 

Singular  Creatures ;  or,  Tappy's  Chicks.  By  Mrs.  George  Cupples.  Being 
Studies  and  Stories  from  the  Domestic  Zoology  of  our  Scotch  Parish.  i6mo.  Il- 
lustrated,   pp.  333.    I1.50. 

An  American  Girl  Abroad.  By  Miss  Adeline  Trafton.  i6mo.  Illustrated, 
pp.  246.     $1.75. 

The  Life  that    Now  Is.     Sermons   by  Robert   Collyer.     1872.     i2mo.    pp. 

351.    11.50- 

From  y.  R,  Osgood  6*  Co. 

Park  Street  Pulpit    By  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Murray.     i2mo.    $2.25. 

Their  Wedding  Journey.    By  W.  D.  Howells.     Illustrated  by  Hoppin.    i  vol. 
t2mo.    ;^2.co. 

Child  Life.    By  J.  G.  Whittier.    Profusely  illustrated,     i  vol.    i6mo.    $3.00. 

The    Dickens    Dictionary.      By  G.  A  Pierce,  with    additions    by  Wm.    A. 
\Vheeler.     With  portrait  and  illustrations,     i  voL     i2mo     ^^3.00. 

From  th€  Congregational  Publishing  Society y  Boston, 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  First  Church  in  Cambridge.    By  Alexander 
BfcKenzie.     1873.    8vo.    pp.  289     $2.00. 

From  Hurd  <Sr*  Houghton^  Nino  York, 

Prophetic  Imperialism  ;  or,  the  Prophetic  Entail  of  Imperial  Power.    By  J.  I* 
Lord.     1871.     i6mo.    pp.  96. 

From  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston, 
Life  of  Samuel  J.  May.    I2ma    pp.  279.    Ifi.Sa 
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low,  and  to  facilitate  a  wide  circulation,  for  the  purpose  of  unifying  the 
denomination  and  giving  it  efficiency. 

Yet  not  one  half  of  the  ministers  of  our  denomination  are  subscribers, 
and  it  is  very  rare  that  a  minister  secures  us  a  subscriber  among  his 
parishioners. 

We  do  not  speak  of  this  complainingly,  nor  do  we  ask  for  any  personal 
favor ;  but  we  confess  that  it  would  cheer  us  in  our  midnight  toils,  and  we 
think  it  would  promote  the  interests  of  our  denomination,  if  the  "  Quarteriy  " 
had  a  much  wider  circulation.  Ought  we  not  to  issue  at  least  5,000  copies  ? 
We  cannot,  at  the  present  price  of  the  "  Quarterly,"  employ  agents.   Woold 

it  not  be  easy  for  ministers  to  encourage  their  brethren  to  become  snb- 
scribers?  Could  not  each  one  readily  secure  one  subscriber  or  more 
among  his  intelligent  parishioners  ?    Brother,  what  say  you  ? 

In  our  present  number  we  are  called  to  record  the  death  of  Rev.  Milton 
Badger,  d.  d.  Although  his  prolonged  illness  had  led  us  to  anticipate  his 
departure,  we  note  the  event  of  his  death  with  unfeigned  sadness.  One  o; 
the  standard-bearers  has  fallen.  Few  men  in  this  country  have  done 
much  as  he  for  the  denomination  to  which  we  belong,  and  no  one  has  e 
administered  a  great  public  trust  more  faithfully.  In  the  management 
the  great  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  church,  no  man  in  our  land 
shown  more  sanctified  common  sense,  or  a  higher  order  of  skill.  Hi 
memory  is  blessed,  —  his  works  follow  him. 
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QUARTERLY  RECORD. 


0HDSGHE8  FORMED. 
1872. 

aA  MOILLE,  lo..  Dee.  14, 0  memben. 
JOGTT  N ATIOir,  To.,  Dee.  26. 
>BGSOLA,  N.  Y. 

1878. 

BOSTON  HIGHTjANDS,  Mms.,  Oh.  of  the 

HoUfiDden,  Feb.  20,  86  membeni. 
BROOKVILLE,  Kao.,  Feb.  23, 18  membera. 
3HB8TON,  lo.,  12  membera. 
BAYS  OITT.  Kan.,  Feb.  12. 
BILUB  SPRIN08,  Kan.,  Feb.  12,  16  mem- 

bere. 
[THACA,  N.  T..  Reformed  Ch. 
lOKNEAPOLTS,  Minn.,  10  memben. 
08Br>BNE  CITY,  Kan..  26  membera. 
PAB80N8,  Kan.,  Jan.  15. 
PUEABANT  VALLBY,  lo.,  Jan.  26,   20 

nieniben. 
PORTLAND,  Me.,  WiUlaton  Oh.,  Feb.  6, 24 

membera. 
ROADHOU8E,  DI.,  Jan.  8, 11  membera. 
RU88ELL,  Kan..  Feb.  11, 18  membera. 
BAN    FRANCISCO,    Oal.,    Bethany  Ch., 

Feb.  23. 
80UTH  FRAMIN0HAM,  Maaa.,  Jan.  2,  60 

membera. 

BTOAMORB.  Mo..  20  membera. 
TIBLOW.  Kan.,  Mar.  26,  20  membera. 
WXT  GLAZE,  Mo.,  March  0. 


MIHISTERS  GRDAHTED. 
1873. 

Barber,  GEOROE  W.,  to  the  work  of  the 
Miniatry  In  Hallowell,  Me..  Feb.  26. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Geor^  W.  Field,  d.  d., 
of  Bangor.  Ordaining  prnyer  by  Rer. 
Thomaa  Adnma,  d.  d.,  of  Winslow. 

BBEBBR,  THOMAS  R.,  over  the  Ist  Ch.  in 
Geor(i:Ptown,  Mass..  Jan.  80.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  Theodore  T.  Manger,  of  Lawrence. 
Ordaining  prayer  by  Kev.  John  L.  Tay- 
lor, D.  D.,  of  Andover  Seminary. 

^YNTON,  L.  D.,  to  the  work  of  the  Min- 
ietry  in  Pnrkeraburg,  lo.,  Jan.  2.  Ser- 
mon  by  Rev.  Ephraim  Adams,  of  Deoo- 
rah. 

BREED.  D.  P.,  to  the  work  of  the  Ministry 
in  Utica,  Mich.,  Jan.  16.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  Samuel  M.  Freeland,  of  Detroit. 

EDWARDS,  WILLIAM  P.,  to  the  work  of 
the  Ministry  in  Mineral  Ridge,  O. 

FISHER,  WILLIAM  P.,  to  the  work  of  the 
Ministry  In  Hartford,  Ct..  Feb.  2.  Ser- 
mon by  Rev.  M.  B.  Riddle,  D.  D.,  of 
Hartford  Seminary.  Ordaining  prayer 
by  Rev.  Nathaniel  J.  Barton,  d.  d.,  of 
Hartford. 

GLEAflON,  JOHN  F.,  over  the  1st  Ch. 
in  WUllamsbarg,  Mass.,  Jan.  7.  Sermon 
by  Rev  Bamael  T.  Seelye,  d.  d.,  of  East- 
hampton. 

GLOVER,  W.  B.,  to  the  work  of  the  Minis- 
try in  Dyersvillc,  lo.,  Jan.  16.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  Loren  W.  Brintnall,  of  Wln- 
throp. 

HAGEMAN,  S.  MILLER,  over  the  Ch.  in 
PaterKon,  N.  J.,  Feb.  6.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  William  M.  Taylor,  d.  d.,  of  New 
York  City.  Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev. 
Oliver  E.  Daggett,  D.  D.,  of  New  Lon- 
don, Ct. 


KILBOURN,  JAMES  K.,  to  the  work  of 
the  Ministry  in  Hartland.  Wis..  Jan.  16. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Enos  J.  Montague,  of 

Oeonomowoo. 

EINZER.  A.  D.,  over  the  Chs.  in  Union 
and  New  Providence,  lo.,  Feb.  16. 

MOORE,  ALBERT  W.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Blaekstone,  Mass.,  Jan.  22.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  John  L.  Taylor,  d.  d.,  of  Andover 
Seminary. 

POPE,  G.  STANLEY,  over  the  Ch.  in  Bel- 
ma,  Ala.,  Feb.  12.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
Michael  B.  Strieby,  of  New  York 
City.    Ordalnlnff  prayer  by  Rev.  Gheorge 

W.  Andrews,  of  Montgomery. 

SUMNER,  C.  E.,  over  the  Lincoln  Park  Ch. 
in  Chicago.  111.,  Feb.  27.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  Leander  T.  Chamberlain,  of  Chi* 
cago. 

TALBOT.  HENRY  L.,  over  theCh.  in  Dnr- 
ham.  N.  H.,  Jan.  1.  Sermon  by  Rev.  J. 
M.  Talbot,  D.  D.,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 
Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  John  L.  Tay- 
lor. D.  D.,  of  Andover  Seminary. 

TAYLOR,  J.  G.,  over  the  Ch.  in  Nebraska 
City,  Neb..  Jan.  0.      Sermon   by  Rev. 

Samuel  R.  Dlmmock,  of  Lincoln. 

WILLIS,  NATHAN  B.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Marion,  Ala.,  Feb.  11.  Sermon  and  or- 
dainlnff  prayer  by  Rev.  Michael  B.  Strie- 
by, of  New  York  City. 

WOODRUFF,  H.  C,  to  the  work  of  the 
Ministry  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  18. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  William  M.  Taylor,  d.  d., 
of  New  Y  ork  City.  Ordalnln g  prayer  by 
Rev.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  of 
Brooklyn. 


MINISTERS  INSTALLED. 
1872. 

SMTTH,  Rev.  J.  M.,  over  the  Ch.  in  Am- 
herstbarg,  Ont.,  Dec.  16. 

1873. 

ADAMS,  Rev.  FRANKLIN  W.,  over  the 
Ch.  in  Olathe.  Kan.,  March  4.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  William  Klncald,  of  Leaven- 
worth. 

BAILEY,  Rev.  B.  H.,  over  the  2d  Ch.  in  Mar- 
blehead,  Mass. 

BARD,  Rev.  GEORGE  I.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Meredith  VUlaffe,  N.  H.,  Jan.  2.  Ser- 
mon by  Rev.  S.  Leroy  Blake,  of  Concord. 
Installing  prayer  by  Rev.  William  F. 
Bacon,  of  Laeonia. 

BARTLETT,  Rev.  EDWARD  O.,  over  the 
1st  Ch.  In  Pittsfleld,  Mass.,  Jan.  1.  Ser- 
mon by  Rev.  Dwlght  K.  Bartlctt,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Installing  praver  by 
Rev.  Mark  Hopkins,  d.  d.,  of  Williams 
Collese 

BROOKS,  Rev.  CHARLES  S.,  over  the  Ch. 
in  Sonth  Dcerfield,  Mass.,  Jan.  14.  Ser- 
mon by  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Seelye,  D.  D.,  of 
Easthampton.  Installing  prayer  by  Rev. 
David  A.  Strong,  of  Colcralne. 

CARTER,  Rev.  CLAUK,  over  the  Sonth 
Ch.  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Jan.  SO.  Ser- 
mon by  Rev.  Theodore  T.  Manger,  of 
Lawrence. 

CLARK,  Rev.  ISAAC,  over  the  Elm  Place 
Ch.  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  9.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  Henry  M.  Scudder,  d.  d.,  of 
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Brooklvn.     InsUllIng  prayer  by   Rev. 
Richard  8.  Btorrs,  Jr.,  d.  d.,  of  Brook* 
lyn. 
COKWIN",  Rev.  ELI,  over  the  Ch  In  James- 
town,  N.  Y.,  March  13.    Sermon  by  the 
Rev.  Bdwnrd  Taylor,  D.  D.,  of  Bingham- 
ton.    Installing  prayer  by  Rev.  John  O, 
Ilolbrook,  D.  D.,  of  Syracuse. 
DANFOHTH,  Rev.  J.\ME8  R.,  over  the  Ch. 
in  Nowtonviilc,  Mass.,  Jan.  2.    Sfrmon 
by  Rev.  Zachary  KUdy,  d.  d.,  of  Chelsea. 
Installing  prayer  by  Rev.   Stephen  R. 
Dennen,  of  Lynn. 
DIMMOCE.    Rev.   SAMUEL  R  ,  over  the 
lot  Ch.  in  Lincoln.  Neb..  Jan.  2.    Ser- 
mon by  Rev.  A.  F.  Bherrill,  of  Omaha. 
DUDLEY,  Rov.  HORACE  F.,  over  the  Ch. 

in  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
EASTMAN.  Rev.  EDWARD  P.,  over  the 

Ch.  in  Wilton,  Me. 
FREE,  Rev.  B.  R.,  over  the  Ch.  in  South- 
field    (New  Marlboro'),   Mass  ,  Feb.  4. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Mason  Noble,  Jr.,  of 
RhefiBold.    Installing  prayer  by  Rev.  Sul- 
livan F.  Gale,  of  New  Marlboro'. 
FRY,  Rev.  GEORGE  V.,  over  the  Ch.  In 
Ruggles.  O.,  Feb.  11.    Sermon  by  Rev. 
Horatio  N.  Burton,  of  Sandusky. 
HALLOCK,  Rev.  TJJAVITT  H.,  over  the 
Ch.    in    West   Wlnsted,    Ct ,   Feb.   13. 
Sermon  bv  Rev.  Nathaniel  J.  Burton, 
D.  D.,  of  Hartford.    Installing  prayer  by 
Rev.  William  Thompson,  D.D.,  of  Hart- 
ford Seminary. 
HARTriHORN,  Rev.  J.  W.,  over  the  Ch.  In 

Hinsdale,  111.,  March. 
KARu,  liov.  WILLIAM  S.,    ovor  the  1st 
Cong.  Ch.  in  Cambridgoport,  Mass.,  Jan. 
15.    Sermon  by  Rev  Jacob  Nf.  Manning, 
D.  D.,  of  Boston.     Installing  prayer  by 
Rev.  Henry  M.  Tarsons,  of  Boston. 
KELSEY,  Rev.  HENRY  8.,  over  the  Ch,  In 
Woburn,  Mass.,  March  19.    Sermon  by 
Rev.  FMwln  B.  Webb,  D.  D.,  of  Boston. 
Installing   prayer   by  Rev.  Charles   R. 
Bliss,  of  Wakefield. 
KNOWLTON,    Rev.  STEPHEN,  over  the 

Ch.  in  New  Haven,  Vt.,  Feb.  6. 
MERRILL,    Rev.    GEORGE    R.,   over  the 
Plymouth  Ch.  in  Adrian,  Mich.,  Jan.  2. 
Sermon   by  Rev.   Jeremiah   Butler,   of 
Fairport,  N.  Y. 
PRICE,  Rev.  LEWIS  V.,  over  the  Ch.  In 
Woodstock,  111.,  Jan.  9.     Sermon  and 
installing  prayer  by  Rev.  Joseph  £.  Roy, 
D.D..of  Cnicago. 
SANDERSON,  Rev.  JOHN  G.,  over  the  Ch. 

in  Ottawa,  Ont^,  Feb.  20. 
SCOFIELD.  Rev.  W.  C,  over  the  1st  Ch.  In 
Norwich,  Ct.,  Feb.  20.     Sermon  by  Rev. 
Zachary  Eddy,  D.  D.,  of  Chelsea,  Mass. 
Installing  prayer  by  Rev.   Thomas   L. 
Shlpman,  of  Jewett  City. 
SBWALL,  Rev.  ALBERT  C,  over  the  Ch. 
in  Williamstown,  Mass.,  Feb.  28.    Ser- 
mon by  liev.  John  S.  Sewall,  of  Bowdoln 
Ooilesre 
SNOWDEN,  Rev.  R.  B.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Darien,  Ct.,  Jan.  14.    Sermon  by  Rev. 
Edwin  C.  Bissell,  of  Winchester,  Mass. 
Installing  prayer  by  Rev.  Benjamin  J. 
Relyea,  of  Westport. 
THOMFcJON,  Rev.  R.  M.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Columbia,  O.,  Feb.  20.    Sermon  by  Rev. 
Henry  D.  Moore,  of  Cincinnati. 
TIMLOW,  Rev.  HEMAN  R.,  over  the  Ch. 
-  in  Southlngton,  Ct.,  Feb.  27.    Sermon  by 
Rev.  Noah  Porter,  d.  d.,  of  Yale  College. 


Installing  prayer  by  Rev.  Robert  O.  Vcr- 
mtlye.  D.  n.,  of  Hartford  Seminary. 

VANDERKREEKE,  Rev.  GARRETT, over 
the  Ch.  of  the  Hollanders  in  Boston  High- 
lands, Mass.,  Feb.  20.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
Ausrustus  C.Thompson,  D.  o.,  of  Boston 
Highlands. 

WARREN,  Rev.  WILLIAM  H.,  over  the 
Cleveland  Heights  Cli.,  O.,  Jan.  16.  Ser- 
mon by  Rov.  John  M.  Kills,  of  Oberlin 
College.  Installing  prayer  by  Rev.  Chaa. 
W.  Torrey,  of  Collamer. 


MIHISTEBd  DISMISSED. 

1872. 

WHEELER,  Rev.  JOHN  E.,  from  iheCh.  la 
Gardner,  Mass.,  July  9. 

1873. 

BEARD.  Rev.  EDWIN  S..  from  the  Ch.  in 

Warren.  Mo.,  March  11. 
BOYNTON,  Rev.  CHARLES  P..  from  tJhe 

Ch.  in  Eldora,  lo..  Feb.  19. 
DOUGLASS,  Hcv.  EBttNEZER,  from  the 

Spring  St.  Ch.  In  Woonsocket,  R.I.,  Jan.... 

23. 
fflGGINS,  Rev.  LUCIUS  H.,  flrom  the  Ch-» 

in  Lanark,  111..  March  5. 
JOHNS,  Rev.  READING  B.,  lh>m  the  Tal — 

cott  Si.  Ch.  in  Hartford,  Ct. 
KEL8EY,  Rev.  HENRY  S.,  from  the  Ch.  iA 

Holliston,  Mass.,  March  6. 
NORTON,  Rev.  JOHN  F.,  from  the  Ch.  Is 

Fitswilliam,  N.  H.,  March  31. 
PARKER,  Rev.   WILLIAM  W.,  fhwn  the 

1st  Ch.  in  Williamsburg,  Mass.,  Jan.  7. 
POPE,  Rev.  CHARLES  H.,  from  the  Ch.  U 

Benicia,Cal  ,  Jan.  21. 
ROSS.  Rev.  A.  HASTINGS,  from  the  Ch. 

in  Springfield,  O.,  Jan.  14. 
SEGUR,  Rev.  8.  WILLAUD,  fh>m  the  Ch, 

in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  Feb.  13. 
SQUIRES,  Rev.  N,  J.,  from  the  Ch.  in  Port- 

land,  Ct. 
STRONG,  Rev.  CHARLES,  from  the  Ch. 

in  Angola,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  22. 


MINISTEB8  MARRIED. 

1872. 

RIGGS  —  FOSTER.  In  Bangor,  Me.,  Deo 
26,  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Riggs,  of  Fort  Sully. 
Dak.  Ter.,  to  Miss  Nina  M.  Foster,  of 
Bangor. 

1873. 

CHAPIN  —  PERRY.  In  Boston,  Mass., 
March  28,  Rev.  George  P.  Chapin,  of 
Brimfield,  to  Miss  Isabelle  Perry,  of 
Boston. 

FOLSOM  — CLARK.  In  Bloomfleld.  Ont., 
Jan.  27,  Rev.  Omar  W.  Folsom,  of  New- 
bury, Mass.,  to  Miss  Belle  Clark,  of 
Bloomfield. 

GAYLORD  — ADAMS.  In  Worthinston, 
Mass.,  Jan.  7,  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Gaylord, 
to  Miss  Lorea  Adams,  both  of  Worthlnf- 
ton.  

MEARS  —  SAWYER.  In  Sterling,  Maea., 
Jan.  1,  Rev.  Luoian  D.  Me^rs  to  Miss 
Hattie  Sawyer,  both  of  Sterling. 

ROGERS  —  B  ARllETT.  In  Winooskl.  Vt., 
Jan.  16.  Rev.  Andrew  J.  Rogers,  of  Bid- 
4eford,  Me.,  to  Miss  Gertrude  J.  Barrett, 
of  Winooskl. 
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fi<X)TT  —  FOLOSR.  In  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Jan, 
15.  Rev.  Darin*  B  Boott,  of  If  llton  Mills, 
N.  H..  to  MiM  Heptie  Folger,  ofTroy. 


KDnSTBBS  BEGBASED. 

1872. 

E*RATT,  Rev.  ANDREW  T.,  in  Ck>nBtan- 
tinople,  Dee.  6. 

1873. 

^SABCOOK,   R«v.   DANIEL  H ,   In  West 
Townwhend,  Vt..  Jan  14.  aged  61  years. 
:BAC(»N,  Rey.  JAMK8  M..  In  Aahby,  Mass., 

March  6,  aged  66  ytfars. 
BADGER.  Rev.  MILTON'..  D.  D..  In  Madi- 
son. Ct.,  March  1.  Aged  72  years. 

BAR8TOW,  Rev.  ZEDEKIAH  8..  D.  D., 
In  Keene,  N.  H.,  March  1.  aged  822  years. 

BDCBT,  Rev.  T.  K.,  in  Rockford,  lo.,  March 
13. 

BUBHNELL.  Rev.  JACKSON  J.,  in  Beloit, 
Wis..  Ma*'ch  8,  aged  ^8  years. 

CHURCH.  Rev.  NATHAN,  in  Naples, 
Me.,  Jan.  27,  aired  80  years. 

OLEAVELAND,  Ri^v.  JOHN  P.,  D.  D.,  in 
Newbnryport,  Mass.,  March  7,  aged  78 
yearn. 

DidklNBON,  Rev.  HENRY  C.,in  Appleton, 

LEAVITT.  Rev.  JOSHUA,  D.  d.,  in  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y.,  Jan.  16,  aged  78  years. 

KARSH,  Rev.  FRBDERICK,  in  Winchester 
Centre,  Ct.,  aged  93  vears. 

PULLAR.  Rev.  THOMAS,  in  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  March  19,  aged  61  vears. 

aoUTHQATa,  Rev.  ROBERT,  in  Wood- 
stock, Vt.,  Feb.  6,  aged  66  years. 

THOMU,  Rev.  JAMES  A.,  in  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Ward.  Rev.  JAMES  W.,  in  New  York 
City,  Jnn.  80,  aged  69  years. 

\VTLLI.\M8,  Rev.  EZKKIEL,  in  Hartford, 
Ct.,  Fell.  10,  aged  72  years. 


MIHI8TERS'  WIVES  BEOEASED. 

1872. 

BROWN,  Mrs.  MAKOARET  G.,  wife  of 
Rev.  John,  in  Lanark,  Oi^t.,  Dec.  27, 
aged  40  years. 

1873. 

BERRY,  Mri.  DORA,  wife  of  Rev.  Angns- 

tns.  in  Pelhnm.  N.  H.,  March  16. 
BURGESS,  Mrs.  E.  F.,  wife  of  the  late  Rev. 

Asahel,  in  We«tboro»,  Mans..  .Tan.  18. 

FEN  WICK,  Mrs.  —  wife  of  Rev.  Kenneth  M., 

in  Klnirston,  Ont..Feb.  7. 
GERRY.  Mrs.  8ARAU,  wife  of  the  lata  Rev. 

David,  in  Chicago •,  111.,  March  10,  aged  72 

years. 
JONES.  Mrs.  ELIZABETH  R.,  wife  of  Rev. 

Darius  E.,  In  Lincoln.  Neb.,  March  12. 
KIMBALL,  Mrs.  MARY    D..  wife  of  Rev. 

James  P.,  In  Haydenvillc,  Mass.,  Jan.  10, 

Aged  38  years. 
KINGSBURY,  Mrs.  CARRIE  B.,  wife  of 

Rev.  Charles  A.,  in  Marion,  Mass.,  Jan. 

*8,  aged  85  yearn. 
LATHROP,  Mrs,  STET  LA  D.,  wife  of  Rev. 

A.  C,  in  Ulcnwood,  Minn.,  Feb.  14,  ag^ 

60  years. 
LEAVITT.  Mrs.  —  wife  of  Rev.  Harvey  F., 

In  Middlebury,  Vt..  March  20. 
LYMAN,  Mrs.  MARCTA  D.,  wife  of  the  late 

Rev.  Orange,  in  Maquoketa,  lo.,  Jan.  0, 

aged  76  years. 
MORGAN.    Mrs.  ,  wife  of  Rev.  John, 

D.  D.,  of  Oberlin  Seminary. 
NEWHALL,  Mrs.  SARAH  B.,  wife  of  Rev, 

Ebenezer,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  March 

19,  aged  73  years. 
PARSONS,  Mrs.  SARAH  B.,  wife  of  the 

late  Rev.  Isaac,  In  Charlton,  Mass.,  Jan. 

14,  aged  82  years. 

WHITNEY,  Mrs.  MERCY  P.,  wife  of  the 

late  Rev.  Samuel,  in  Waimua,  Sand.  Isl., 

Dec.  26,  aged  77  years. 
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AMERICAN    CONGREGATIONAL    UNION. 

Quarterly  Statement 

Since  the  first  of  January,  the  following  appropriations  have  been  paid 
by  the  Union  :  — 


South  Chicago, 

III. 

Cong. 

Church 

• 

•                       • 

$500.00 

Hampton, 

lo. 

« 

« 

(Special, 

S323'3o), 

673.30 

Ogden  Station, 

u 

(( 

« 

(Special, 

57.00), 

257.00 

Springvale, 

a 

i( 

(( 

(Special, 

262.00), 

762.00 

St.  Mary's, 

Kan, 

ti 

« 

(Special, 

56.00), 

556.00 

Morenci, 

Mich. 

« 

« 

(Special, 

266.00), 

666.00 

Dixon, 

Mo. 

(( 

• 

• 

•                       • 

250.00 

East  Toledo, 

Ohio, 

(( 

• 

• 

t                       • 

400.00 

Hancock  &  Colon 

la,  Wis. 

a 

• 

• 

•                       • 

400.00 

$4,464.30 

Since  the  commencement  of  its  present  financial  year,  in  May  last,  the 
Union  has  aided  in  the  erection  of  forty-two  houses  of  worship,  paying  for 
the  same  the  sum  of  $24,647.71. 

It  has  made  pledges  to  fifty-two  churches  of  aid  to  the  amount  of  $2 1,250 ; 
towards  the  payment  of  which,  it  has  only  about  $6,500  in  the  treasury.  Thus 
we  have  fifty-two  houses  of  worship  now  in  the  process  of  erection,  and 
lack  $14,500  to  meet  pledges  already  made.  And  other  churches  are 
pressing  their  claims,  while  scores  of  other  churches  still  are  waiting  im- 
patiently for  the  way  to  become  clear  for  them  to  make  application  and 
receive  a  favorable  response. 

Eleven  months  of  the  financial  year  of  the  Union  have  passed,  and  the 
treasury  has  not  yet  received  one  half  of  the  $100,000,  which  the  National 
Council,  at  Oberlin,  voted  unanimously  it  ought  to  receive  and  disburse. 

Our  Presbyterian  brethren  are  pushing  this  department  of  their  benevo- 
lent work.  The  Methodists  have  raised  $400,000  as  a  loan  fund,  with  the 
determination  to  increase  it  to  $1,000,000.  The  Baptists  have  raised 
$300,000,  with  the  prospect  of  soon  securing  $500,000. 

The  Congregationalists  have  not  one  dollar  as  a  loan  fund,  and  are 
making  but  small  contributions  to  meet  the  gratuitous  grants  which  are 
essential  to  the  life  of  the  churches. 

Alas  I  one  great  difficulty  is  that  many  of  our  churches  are  giWng  to 
local  charities  and  miscellaneous  objects,  and  on  that  account  leave  the 
great  denominational  enterprises  which  the  National  Council  commended 
to  their  care,  comparatively  neglected.  Shall  our  churches  act  the  part  of 
the  ancient  Jews,  and  leave  their  brethren  to  learn  in  their  experience  the 
sufferings  of  Him  who  "  came  unto  his  own,  and  his  own  received  him  not "  ? 

The  poor  cry  for  help  ;  will  not  the  churches  listen  and  give  relief? 

Ray  Palmer,  Cor.  Sec,  69  Bible  House,  New  York. 
C.  CusHiNG,  Cor.  Sec,  20  Congregational  House,  Boston. 
N.  A.  Calkins,  Treas.,  69  Bible  House,  New  York. 
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JOHN    SMALLEY. 

The  life  of  Rev.  John  Smalley,  d.  d.,  who  was  for  sixty-two 

i^ears  a  settled  minister  over  the  First  Congregational  Church, 

^*»Iew  Britain,  Conn.,  leads  us  back  into  the  religious  heart  of  New 

^Ingland  in  the  last  century,  and  exhibits  a  characteristic  pas- 

'^orate  and  parish  of  the  olden  time.     His  ministry  was  a  model 

CDne,  according  to  the  high  standard  then  prevalent,  and  affords 

^  picture  of  the  life  and  habits  and  customs  of  that  age  which 

"vras  unique,  even  in  New  England.     His  life,  from  first  to  last, 

-moved  in  the  regulation  routine  of  that  period,  meeting  ably 

the  heavy  demands  laid  upon  the  ministry,  and  overflowing 

"beneficently  on  every  side.     He  was  a  progressive  theologian 

and  "  new  divinity  man  "  of  the  Edwardean-Calvinistic  type, 

standing  in  line  with  the  best  thinkers  of  his  time,  and  by  means 

of  his  genius  for  patient  painstaking  work^  —  the  only  genius 

he  had,  —  he  became  eminent  among  the  deservedly  eminent 

in  that  little  comer  of  the  world  where  God  was  preparing  the 

schoolmasters  for  a  continent. 

In  his  parentage  and  birthplace,  in  his  early  pastor  and  the- 
ological teacher,  in  his  settlement  and  household,  in  his  preach- 
ing and  ministerial  neighbors,  in  the  students  he  taught,  and 
in  the  books  he  wrote,  he  was  noticeably  fortunate,  and  came 
in  contact  with,  and  helped  to  exert,  influences  which  were 
among  the  most  important  in  the  last  century.  The  scenes  in 
the  midst  of  which  he  wrought  lie  in  the  stillness  and  silence 
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of  a  past  generation ;  yet  we  cannot  uncover  these  ancient 
customs  of  religious  thought  and  work  without  finding  them 
exceedingly  refreshing  and  "  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof, 
for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness." 

One  of  the  many  praiseworthy  services  rendered  by  this 
"  Quarterly,"  has  been  to  keep  fresh  the  memory  of  notable 
New-England  divines.  It  has  been  thought  altogether  fitting 
that  Dr.  Smalley  should  have  a  place  here  with  his  great  com- 
peers, Edwards  and  Bellamy  and  Emmons.  Yet  what  might 
properly  fill  a  volume  must  be  condensed  into  a  few  pages. 

Rev.  John  Smalley,  d.  d.,  was  the  only  son  and  child,  so  far 
as  it  appears,  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Smalley  and  Mary  his  wife. 
Benjamin  Smalley  was  born  in  England,  of  humble  parents, 
and  brought  up  a  weaver.  He  came  to  this  country  in  early 
life,  and  married  Miss  Lydia  Allen,  of  Litchfield,  Conn.  This 
brought  him  into  connection  with  the  famous  Allen  family, 
whose  names  are  so  intimately  interwoven  with  the  colonial 
history  of  Vermont.  Mrs.  Smalley  was  a  sister  of  Joseph  Allen, 
the  father  of  the  redoubtable  Col.  Ethan  Allen,  who  took  Fort 
Ticonderoga  in  "  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,"  and  of  Ira  Allen,  an  eminent  civilian,  and 
soldier  of  the  Revolution ;  and  he  was  the  ancestor  of  Hon. 
Hernan  Allen,  formerly  minister  to  Chili.  Mrs.  Smalley  died 
early  and  without  issue,  when  Mr.  Smalley  married  Mary  Baker, 
of  Cornwall,  Conn.,  a  relative  of  the  Aliens,  and  a  name  also 
honored  in  the  early  history  of  the  Green  Mountain  State. 
Remember  Baker  was  among  the  stanchest  of  the  frontier 
patriots,  when  patriotism  in  Vermont  consisted  in  administer- 
ing the  "  beech  seal "  to  trespassing  New-Yorkers,  as  well  as 
in  harrying  and  capturing  the  red-coated  forces  of  General 
Burgoyne. 

This  second  wife  of  Benjamin  Smalley,  the  English  weaver, 
was  the  mother  of  Dr.  Smalley.  His  parents  were  plain,  in- 
dustrious, pious  people,  and  made  for  their  son  a  happy,  godly 
home. 

Especially  spiritually-minded  and  devout  was  the  mother 
Mary,  distinguished  through  a  long  life  for  the  symmetry  and 
beauty  of  her  Christian  character.  On  their  marriage,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Smalley  moved  to  Lebanon,  Conn.,  Colum- 
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bia  parish,  where  John,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born, 
June  4,  1734,  seven  years  after  the  settlement  of  Jonathan 
Edwards  at  Northampton. 

A  century  ago,  Lebanon,  like  Litchfield,  Conn.,  was  one  of 
the  great  centres  of  culture  and  influence  in  the  State.     It 
was  the  residence  of  His  Excellency  Jonathan  Trumbull,  the 
great  war  governor  of  Connecticut,  and  intimate  friend  and 
counsellor  of  Washington  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  as  it 
Mras  the  birthplace  of  His  Excellency  William  G.  Buckingham, 
t:he  good  war  governor  of  Connecticut,  and  intimate  friend  and 
crounsellor  of  President  Lincoln  in  the  days  of  the  Rebellion. 
It  was  the  home  of  William  Williams,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
IDeclaration  of  Independence ;  of  Col.  Trumbull,  the  painter, 
^nd  Aid  of  Washington  ;  and  of  other  distinguished  men.     The 
names  of  the  sons  and  daughters  that  have  gone  out  from  this 
<iuiet  rural  township,  to  fill  useful  and  honorable  positions  in 
«very  sphere  of  society,  would  constitute  a  long  and  interesting 
catalogue.     Its  population  to-day  is  but  a  handful,  yet  it  has 
sent  out  at  least  fifty-three  clergymen,  among  whom  are  such 
names  as  Rev.  John  Smalley,  d.  d.,  Rev.  John  Wheelock,  ll.  d., 
Rev.  Samson  Occum,  Rev.  Elijah  Parish,  d.  d.,  and  Rev.  Wal- 
ter Harris,  d.  d. 

Lebanon  was  one  of  a  cluster  of  towns  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood where  the  theological  giants  in  those  days  were  born. 
Rev.  Joseph  Bellamy,  d.  d.,  the  theological  teacher  of  Dr. 
Smalley,  and  for  fifty  years  the  distinguished  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Bethlehem,  Conn.,  was  born  in  the  neighboring 
town  of  Cheshire,  fifteen  years  before  young  Smalley.  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Emmons,  d.  d.,  the  theological  pupil  of  Dr.  Smalley, 
and  for  fifty-four  years  the  famous  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Franklin,  Mass.,  was  bom  in  the  neighboring  town  of  East 
Haddam,  eleven  years  after  the  birth  of  Smalley.  President 
Edward  Dorr  Griffin,  d.  d.,  was  also  born  at  East  Haddam. 
Rev.  David  Brainerd,  the  celebrated  missionary  to  the  Indians 
in  New  Jersey,  was  born  at  Haddam  sixteen  years  before  the 
birth  of  Smalley.  This  town  of  Haddam  has  raised  up  ten 
ministers  bearing  the  sainted  name  of  the  apostle  to  the 
Indians.  Here,  also,  the  sons  of  Rev.  David  D.  Field,  d.  d., 
were  born, —  Rev.  Henry  M.  Field,  editor  of  the  "  New  York 
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Evangelist,"  Hon.  Cyrus  W.  Field,  who  laid  the  Atlantic  cable, 
and  David  Dudley  Field,  Esq.,  of  New  York  city. 

One  year  after  the  birth  of  Dr.  Smalley,  Rev.  Eleazer 
Wheelock,  d.  d.,  was  settled  over  this  parish  of  Columbia,  in 
the  town  of  Lebanon,  and  exercised  there  for  thirty-five  years 
an  effective  and  powerful  ministry.  He  began  his  work  in 
1735,  —  just  previous  to  the  "  Great  Awakening," — and  he 
became  an  earnest  and  successful  colaborer  with  President 
Edwards.  His  own  people  shared  largely  in  the  blessing  which 
everywhere  attended  his  labors.  After  the  manner  of  his  time 
he  taught  pupils  who  came  to  his  house,  and  was  constantly 
seeking  the  young  men  in  his  parish  who  were  as  "  beautiful 
rods,"  and  starting  them  in  the  way  of  a  college  education. 
One  day  in  December,  1743,  Samson  Occum,  a  Mohegan  Indian 
boy,  aged  about  nineteen  years,  came  to  his  study,  and  asked  to 
enter  his  school.  He  was  received  by  Dr.  Wheelock  into  his 
family,  where  he  remained  five  years,  was  educated,  converted 
to  Christianity,  and  became  a  very  celebrated  preacher  in  this 
country  and  in  Great  Britain.  Other  Indian  boys  came,  and 
this  led  to  the  founding  of  "  Moore's  Indian  Charity  School " 
in  Lebanon  in  1755,  which,  after  fifteen  prosperous  years,  was 
removed,  in  1770,  to  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  and  grew  into 
Dartmouth  College,  over  which  Dr.  Wheelock,  leaving  Lebanon, 
became  the  first  President ;  his  son,  John  Wheelock,  ll.  d., 
succeeding  him  in  the  same  office,  which  he  held  for  thirty-six 
years.  Dartmouth  College  has  long  been  one  of  the  great 
educational  forces  of  the  country.  What  a  harvest  to  grow 
out  of  the  visit  of  a  timid  Indian  boy  to  a  pastor's  study! 

But  Dr.  Wheelock  came  in  contact  with  another  boy  whose 
detiny  he  shaped,  and  through  whom  his  influence  will  never 
cease  to  live.  The  Smalley  family  had  received  large  benefit 
and  blessing  from  the  ministry  of  their  godly  pastor.  Their 
son  John,  an  infant  when  Dr.  Wheelock  came  to  the  parish, 
had  grown  up  under  him,  and  had  his  mind  powerfully  stirred 
by  the  gospel  themes  upon  which  Dr.  Wheelock  discoursed. 

The  faithful  instructions  and  influence  of  his  devoted  mother 
were  in  happy  accord  with  those  of  his  pastor,  and  they  both 
saw  their  desires  speedily  fulfilled.  Coming  into  the  house  one 
day  at  an  unusual  hour,  John  found  his  mother  kneeling  in 
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earnest  prayer  for  him.  He  was  melted  in  contrition  for  sin, 
and  began  to  pray  himself  for  pardon  and  peace.  Thus  his 
Christian  life  began  at  an  early  age,  and  without  that  pro- 
longed struggle  for  reconciliation  with  God  which  many  of  his 
associates  passed  through. 

Observing  that  he  was  a  young  man  of  much  promise,  Dr. 
Wheelock  laid  his  hand  on  his  head  affectionately,  one  day, 
and  said,  "  John,  come  to  my  study  with  a  Latin  grammar,  and 
I  will  fit  you  for  college."    John,  although  he  had  begun  to 
learn  a  trade,  joyously  responded,  with  the  approval  of  his 
parents,  and  was  fitted  for  college  by  this  able  and  beloved 
minister.     His  studies  at  the  parsonage  brought  him  into  con- 
nection with  some  twenty  Indian  boys,  besides  other  young 
men  in  the  parish  who  were  studying  under  their  pastor,  most 
of  whom  became  hopefully  converted.     These  days,  therefore, 
were  passed  in  the  midst  of  the  most  quickening  religious  and 
missionary  influence.    He  entered  Yale  College  in  1752,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen. 

In  college  his  piety  was  very  much  deepened  and  intensified 
by  what  he  often  spoke  of  as  a  second  conversion  ;  so  that  from 
the  hour  that  Dr.  Wheelock  invited  him  to  come  to  his  study 
with  the  Latin  grammar,  there  was  never  any  doubt  in  his  mind 
as  to  what  his  life-work  would  be.  His  mother,  on  her  knees, 
had  consecrated  him  to  the  ministry  of  the  reconciliation. 

While  he  was  in  college,  his  father  became  pecuniarily  em- 
barrassed, and  could  no  longer  meet  the  expenses  of  his  son. 
He  moved  to  Vermont  with  his  family,  where  the  Aliens  and 
fiakers  had  already  gone,  but  soon  died  and  was  buried  there, 
and  his  wife  Mary  returned  to  her  old  home  in  Cornwall,  Conn., 
to  live  among  her  relatives.    Meanwhile,  the  son  in  Yale  College 
Was  not  left  without  support.     Dr.  Stiles  saw  his  promise,  and 
generously  aided  him  to  finish  his  course  and  graduate  with 
honor  in  1756,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 

After  graduation,  he  joined  his  mother  at  Cornwall,  and  they 
both  united  with  the  church  there.  Rev.  Hezekiah  Gold,  for 
thirty-five  years  the  able  and  successful  pastor  of  that  church, 
became  a  valuable  friend  and  counsellor  of  this  widowed  mother 
^nd  the  child  of  her  hopes  and  prayers. 

Upheld  and  led  by  the  "  God  of  covenants  and  atonements," 
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this  weaver's  son  now  turned  his  face  towards  the  hills  of  Beth- 
lehem, where  the  wonderful  Dr.  Bellamy  was  "  prophet,  priest, 
and  king"  of  a  parish  that  gloried  in  him,  and  argued  at  a 
red  heat  with  him  for  half  a  century. 

In  that  day  this  was  the  Mecca  of  divinity  students  in  Con- 
necticut. After  Dr.  Emmons,  no  divine,  it  is  believed,  has 
fitted  so  many  students  for  the  ministry  as  Dr.  Bellamy.  At 
this  parsonage,  —  surrounded  by  fresh  clover  fields,  the  great 
doctor  sitting  among  the  young  men,  not  the  young  men 
among  the  doctors,  as  now  at  the  seminary, — heresies  were  ex- 
posed, philosophical  difficulties  created  and  solved,  and  all  the 
churches  made  to  buzz  with  the  discussion  of  the  last  new  bul- 
letin which  came  in  form  of  subtle  doctrinal  problem,  or  acute 
metaphysical  proposition,  from  this  school  of  the  prophets. 
Dr.  Bellamy  was  a  very  Daniel  in  the  "  shewing  of  hard  sen- 
tences and  dissolving  of  doubts,"  and  there  was  no  "  dream  "  of 
error  which  he  could  not  interpret,  nor  "  brazen  image  set  up  " 
by  any  unsound  divine  which  he  could  not  take  down,  and  show 
the  clay  in  the  feet.  Here  the  "  true  religion  was  delineated." 
In  this  school  Dr.  Smalley  sharpened  his  mind  for  clear  defini- 
tion and  discriminating  statement.  Here  he  found  his  "  gospel 
scheme,"  and  eventually  his  wife ;  for  buckwheat  fields  would 
bloom  in  the  parish,  and  maiden  cheeks  grow  fresh  and  rosy, 
in  spite  of  the  drastic  theology  and  the  white  light  of  meta- 
physics. 

Having  finished  his  studies  ki  1757,  the  year  after  his  grad- 
uation, and  been  licensed  by  the  Litchfield  South  Association, 
he  was  ready  to  undertake  the  great  work  of  the  ministry,  and, 
unlike  the  cases  of  Samuel  Hopkins  and  Emmons,  so  soon  as 
he  was  ready  the  work  came. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  town  of  Berlin,  Conn.,  there  was 
a  fine  rich  farming  district,  called  New  Britain,  now  an  intelli- 
gent and  wealthy  manufacturing  city  of  twelve  thousand  people. 
A  small  society  had  been  formed  there  of  members  set  off  from 
the  church  and  society  in  Kensingtqn,  another  parish  in  Berlin. 
This  New-Britain  society  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  band 
of  godly  men  and  women  who  came  through  the  wilderness 
from  Newtown,  Mass.,  in  1636,  under  Pastor  Hooker  and 
Teacher  Stone,  to  found  the  first  church  in  Hartford.     From 
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Hartford,  a  band  went  to  Farmington,  from  Farmington  to 
Kensington,  and  from  Kensington  to  New  Britain.     Out  of 
the  church  at  Farmington  fifteen  churches  have  sprung,  and 
the  first  church  in  New  Britain  is  a  granddaughter.    This  young 
society  of  New  Britain,  having  heard  Rev.  John  Smalley  as  a 
"probationer,"  voted  unanimously,  January  9,  1758,  to  "gather 
a  church,"  and  settle  him  in  the  ministry,  "  provided  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Reverend  Hartford  South  Association  could  be 
obtained."     This  was  within  a  short  time  after  Mr.  Smalley's 
licensure,  and  I  cannot  find  that  he  preached  at  any  other 
place.      He  was  voted  a  settlement  of  ;;^I50  lawful  money. 
Ordination  then  was  marriage  for  life  usually  in  that  cluster  of ' 
churches,  and  the  "  settlement "  voted  was  the  marriage  dowry. 
A  salary  of  £^^0  a  year  for  three  years,  and  after  that,  ;£6o 
a  year  and  twenty  cords  of  firewood,  were  offered.     In  time, 
the  salary  was  raised  to  ;£8o  per  annum,  where  it  remained  for 
thirty  years.     Mr.  Smalley  accepted  this  call,  and  the  church 
was  gathered,  and  the  coming  man  ordained  over  the  church, 
April  19,  1768.     This  great  life-work  he  commenced  when  he 
was  within  two  months  of  twenty-four  years,  and  from  that 
hour  he  carried  increasing  burdens  as  pastor,  preacher,  theo- 
logical  instructor   and   author,  for  fifty-two  years,  preaching 
occasionally  for   fifty-five  years,   remaining  with   his   people 
sixty-two  years,  and  dying  and   being  buried  with  them  at 
eighty-six  years  of  age. 

There  was  amazing  toughness  in  him  of  mind  and  body, 
and  of  steady  hard  work  he  never  wearied.  Let  us  look  in 
upon  him  and  see  him  among  his  people  and  in  his  varied 
work.  Everything  wears  a  good,  healthy  look.  His  home  was 
always  a  pleasant  one.  Mr.  Smalley  was  unmarried  when  he 
came  to  his  people.  But  he  bought  a  house  and  farm  for  ;£300, 
and  invited  his  beloved  mother  to  come  down  from  Cornwall 
and  make  her  home  with  him,  and  be  near  him  with  her  coun- 
sels and  prayers.  When  he  had  his  new  duties  well  in  hand, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Garnsey,  of  Bethlehem,  who  was 
six  years  younger  than  himself,  and  with  whom  he  lived  forty- 
four  years,  till  she  died.  His  mother  married  a  worthy  citizen, 
Samuel  Galpin,  of  Kensington,  and  lived  and  died  near  her  son. 
Mrs.  Smalley  was  an  energetic  Christian  woman,  and  a  practi- 
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cal,  frugal  housewife.  Six  children  were  bom  unto  them,  all 
daughters.  They  spun  flax  and  wool,  and  wove  cloth,  and  made 
butter  and  cheese,  and  baked  and  brewed,  and  taught  school, 
and  thrived  apace.  Industry  and  economy  and  good  sense  pre- 
vailed. The  doctor's  piurse  rounded  out,  like  his  person,  with 
increasing  years.  He  loaned  money,  "  kept  one  hundred  and 
fifty  head  of  cattle,"  according  to  President  Stiles,  and  became 
"  one  of  the  wealthy  ministers  of  the  State." 

Two  of  his  daughters  died  in  infancy.  Two  married  worthy 
parishoners  of  their  father,  Roger  Whittlesey,  Esq.,  and  David 
Whittlesey,  a  deacon  in  the  church,  and  the  first  superinten- 
dent of  the  Sunday  school ;  and  two  married  theological  stu- 
dents in  their  father's  family,  Mary  becoming  the  wife  of  Rev. 
Isaac  Porter,  who  was  settled  fifty  years  at  Granby,  Conn.;  and 
Sarah,  the  wife  of  Rev.  Israel  B.  Woodward,  of  Wolcott,  Conn. 
Dr.  Smalley  left  no  heir  to  bear  his  name  to  posterity. 

The  parish  of  Dr.  Smalley  lies  in  the  'beautiful  valley  of  the 
Connecticut,  and  among  the  finest  New-England  scenery. 
President  Dwight,  in  his  volumes  of  travel,  draws  the  following 
picture  of  it,  which  will  be  read  with  interest :  "  No  township 
within  my  knowledge,  which  does  not  border  upon  the  ocean, 
or  lake,  or  large  river,  is  equally  beautiful  with  this.  It  is  com- 
posed almost  wholly  of  a  vast  basin,  studded  with  several  fine 
eminences  and  the  acclivities  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The 
noble  bluffs  of  the  Blue  Mountains  in  Southington  is  at  the 
distance  of  ten  miles ;  Farmington,  west,  five  miles ;  West 
Mount,  fifteen  ;  and  the  peak  of  Mt  Tom,  forty-five.  The  basin 
itself  is  a  scoop  of  singular  beauty  and  elegance.  The  soil  is 
of  the  richest  kind,  the  groves  thrifty,  the  vegetation  luxuriant, 
and  the  interspersion  of  churches,  houses,  and  fields  "delightful." 

The  leading  families  of  Dr.  Smalley's  parish  were  men  and 
women  of  great  excellence  and  worth,  and  his  congregation 
constantly  increased  in  intelligence  and  wealth  and  numbers. 
The  hum  of  manufacture  greeted  his  ears  before  he  died,  indi- 
cating the  entire  change  that  was  to  come  over  the  town  in  its 
transition  from  a  farming  parish  to  a  thriving  business  commu- 
nity. But  he  died  too  soon  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
foundations  he  laid  for  the  multitudes  following.  The  momen- 
tum of  his  noble  work  has  kept  right  on  through  half  a  century 
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since  his  death,  and  the  young  city  built  on  his  foundation  is 
one  of  the  most  orderly  and  benevolent  and  active  in  all  Chris- 
tian work  in  New  England.  The  vase  is  broken,  but  the  savor 
of  his  life  abides  there.  Their  house  is  builded  on  a  rock. 
The  new  meeting-house  where  he  preached,  and  which  was 
afterwards  repaired,  was  a  good  specimen  of  a  house  of  worship 
in  Connecticut  one  hundred  years  ago.  An  interesting  account 
of  it  has  been  given  by  Deacon  Alfred  Andrews,  of  New  Brit- 
ain, to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  many  facts  in  this  article,  and 
who  has  done  great  service  by  his  faithful  gleanings  in  the  field 
of  ecclesiastical  history  in  his  vicinity. 

"  The  house  was  very  plain,  about  eighty  by  sixty-four  feet 
in  size,  with  steep  roof,  without  bell  or  belfry  or  cupola,  and 
resembled  in  size  or  shape,  except  for  the  doors  and  windows, 
a  nice,  large  bam.     We  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  how 
it  was  finished  inside  at  its  first  building.   It  was  *  built  over'  out- 
side and  painted  immediately  after  the  great  revival  of  1784-5, 
at  an  expense  of  some  £<jio  or  more.     The  house  had  large  gal- 
leries ;  the  two  *  high  pews,'  one  at  each  extreme  comer,  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  pulpit,  in  the  galleries,  were  so  much 
raised  as  to  require  stairs  to  ascend  and  descend,  and  so  high 
that  a  tall  man  could  scarcely  stand  in  the  pew  erect  without 
touching  his  scalp  to  the  wall  overhead. 

"  The  pulpit  was  built  on  the  side  of  the  house  (opposite  a 
large  double  front  door  with  large  bull's  eyes  inserted),  and  had  a 
huge  '  sounding  board '  impending ;  the  enclosure  was  small, 
and  had  a  door  each  side,  with  a  wooden  button,  and  stairs  on 
each  side  with  railing.  The  body  of  the  pulpit  was  ornamented 
with  carved  vine,  with  leaves  and  grapes  (a  wonder  to  the 
children).  There  was  a  seat  for  the  deacons,  under  the  front 
of  the  pulpit,  between  it  and  a  communion  table,  which 
was  made  by  a  plain  board  hung  with  hinges  on  the  railing  of 
the  seat,  and  when  raised  was  supported  with  two  curiously 
twisted  'iron  braces.'  A  large  but  single  door  opened  at  each 
end  of  the  house,  and  stairs  led  to  the  male  side  of  the  gallery 
at  the  extreme  right  comer  of  the  minister,  and  a  correspond- 
ing flight  to  the  female  side,  on  his  left  hand.  The  broad  aisle 
(leading  from  the  broad  front  door  to  the  pulpit),  in  which  stood 
our  grandfathers  and  mothers  when  they  entered  into  covenant 
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with  God  and  the  church,  was  a  solemn  place.  It  was  not  car- 
peted, but  it  received  many  tears  of  penitence,  both  from  those 
joining  the  church,  and  from  such  as  fell  into  gross  sins  and 
stood  there  while  their  public  confession  was  being  read.  Then 
there  was  a  narrow  aisle  leading  quite  round  the  house,  leaving 
one  tier  of  pews  joining  the  wall,  and  leaving  inside  two 
squares  called  the  *  square  body/  These  pews  or  pens  were 
made  square,  with  straight  backs ;  top  made  with  open  work, 
and  banisters  inserted  some  eight  inches  apart,  and  seats  ex- 
tending quite  round  on  every  side,  except  barely  the  door, 
which  was  narrow,  and  fastened  with  a  wooden  button.  The 
occupants  faced  inwards ;  of  course  some  would  sit  with  their 
backs  to  the  speaker,  and  hence  the  habit  of  standing  part  of 
the  time  during  the  sermon,  which  was  in  the  olden  time  from 
one  to  two  hours  long.  The  hour-glass  which  stood  on  the 
pulpit  was  turned  at  the  reading  of  the  text,  and  the  audience 
felt  •  slighted  if  the  sermon  ended  before  the  sands  had  all 
dropped. 

"  The  meeting-house  was  warmed  chiefly  by  the  sun  ;  for  a 
chimney,  stove,  or  furnace  was  unknown  for  that  purpose  in 
those  days.  A  poor  substitute,  however,  was  resorted  to  from 
necessity,  namely,  the  *  foot-stove '  and  the  '  Sabba-day  house.* 
The  matron  of  each  family  was  careful  in  the  coldest  weather 
to  have  the  foot-stove  well  prepared  with  living  coals  from  the 
home  hearthstone.  The  *  Sabba-day '  houses  were  about 
sixteen  feet  square,  with  a  small  window  on  three  sides,  and 
chimney  built  of  stone,  or  perhaps  part  brick,  on  the  outside, 
with  a  large  fire-place  attached.  This  room  was  furnished 
with  rough  seats,  and  here  the  short  intermission  between  the 
services  was  spent  in  mutual  greetings,  inquiries  after  health, 
and  perhaps  comments  on  the  morning  sermon. 

"The  sheds  to  protect  the  horses  stood  near  by;  and  with  all 
these  appendages  at  the  right  and  left  wings  to  the  meeting- 
house,—  the  grand  old  oaks,  the  rocks  and  boulders  cropping 
out  in  great  profusion, — the  meeting-house  yard  was  a  place  ot 
great  interest.  It  was  the  holy  '  hill  of  Zion  '  to  the  parish  ; 
'thither  the  tribes  went  up'  by  five  different  roads,  or  'lanes/ 
which  centred  there.  It  was  never  called  the  park,  or  the 
green,  but  the  'parade,'  and  was  used  as  a  military  parade, 
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from  the  days  of  the  French  war  of  1762,  through  the  Revo- 
lution, and  down  to  the  close  of  the  war  with  England, 
February,  181 5." 

The  great  cause  of  Dr.  Smalley's  success  was  his  conscien- 
tious faithfulness  as  a  Bible  student  and -preacher.     He  was  a 
master  of  assemblies,  because  he  carried  the  beaten  oil  of  God's 
word  into  the  pulpit,  and  led  and  fed  his  flock,  "  because  he 
was  wisel*  and  "  sought  diligently  to  find  out  acceptable  words." 
As  an  expounder  of  the  great  doctrines  of  salvation,  "  he  still 
taught  the  people  knowledge."    This  retained  for  him  his  posi- 
tion.    This  brought  students  to  him  and  led  him  into  author- 
ship.    This  caused  him  to  be  sought  after  for  counsel,  far  and 
near.     His  mind  was  not  brilliant.     He  never  was  an  eloquent 
speaker.     He  was  large  and  tall,  with  a  fine  figure  and  digni- 
fied and  commanding  appearance  ;  yet  in  the  pulpit  his  "  voice 
was  nasal,  his  manner  stiff,  and  his  gestures  awkward."     He 
read  his  sermons  from  a  little  manuscript  held  near  his  eyes,  — 
a.  ti thing-man  keeping  the  children  in  order  with  a  rod,  —  and 
there  was  little  external  attractiveness  in  his  service.     Still  he 
taught  the  people  knowledge^  with  an  acute  and  discriminating 
xnind,  and  strong  and  profound  as  it  was  acute.     He  set  forth 
t:he  truths  of  revelation,  and  verified  the  saying  of  one  of  his 
eminent  pupils,  that  if  you  "  give  the  people  something  worthy 
of  their  attention,  they  will  attend  to  it."     He  was  not  congenial 
in  society.     He  was  stern  among  his  people  and  not  easily  ap- 
j>roached ;  yet  in  the  pulpit,  as  a  thinker,  he  was  always  fresh 
sjid  living  and  rich.     His  church  grew  rapidly  for  the  times, 
suid  enjoyed  frequent  revivals  ;  one  hundred  and  nineteen  were 
sidded  on  profession  of  their  faith  the  year  after  his  death, 
"tracing  their  serious  impressions  back  to  him. 

Progressive  as  a  thinker  and  preacher.  Dr.  Smalley  was  con- 
servative in  politics.     The  Revolutionary  war  occurred  during 
lis  pastorate,  and  his  sympathies  were  strongly  on  the  Tory 
side.     His  father  came  from  England,  and  this  might  have 
^ven  him  a  livelier  interest  in  the  royal  cause.     He  was  fifty 
years  old  when  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought,  —  almost 
too  old  to  change  willingly  his  form  of  government.     Besides, 
he  was  authoritative  and  dictatorial  in  his  nature.     He  wore 
breeches  and  knee-buckles,  and  a   three-cornered    hat,   and 
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taught  the  boys  to  bow  reverently  to  him  in  the  street,  and  did 
not  allow  a  layman  to  exhort  in  public  meetings.  His  famous 
election  sermon,  preached  before  the  governor  and  legislators, 
was  on  the  evils  of  a  weak  government  Men  raised  their  hats 
whenever  he  passed.  He  believed  in  monarchy.  "What," 
said  he  to  his  people  when  they  began  to  drill  companies  for 
war, "  will  you  fight  your  king  ? "  Many  of  his  people  became 
indignant.  Some  fiery  patriots  surrounded  his  house  at  night, 
when  he  took  refuge  in  a  hay-loft  in  the  barn  and  defended  him- 
self with  a  pitchfork.  But  he  was  taught  by  the  logic  of  events, 
and  came  to  approve  the  new  government.  In  spite  of  these 
dissatisfactions,  he  held  his  place  and  power  as  a  preacher.  In 
1 800,  the  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Nassau 
Hall,  and  many  of  the  great  divines  of  New  England  visited 
him  in  his  comfortable  home. 

Dr.  Smalley  was  amply  qualified  as  a  theological  teacher,  and 
his  fame  as  one  of  the  foremost  New-England  divines  •  drew 
young  men  about  him.  Dr.  Asahel  Hooker  taught  thirty-three 
students  for  the  ministry  ;  Dr.  Charles  Backus  instructed 
about  fifty  ;  Dr.  Asa  Burton,  about  sixty ;  Dr.  Bellamy  still 
more  ;  and  Dr.  Emmons  one  hundred.  Dr.  Smalley  had  in  his 
home  only  some  twenty-five  or  thirty,  but  among  them  was 
Dr.  Emmons  himself.  Hon.  Oliver  Ellsworth,  third  Chief- 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  and  Jeremiah  Mason,  United 
States  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  both,  on  leaving  Yale 
College,  studied  for  a  time  with  Dr.  Smalley.  The  former  was 
in  the  cabinet  of  Washington,  and  among  the  foremost  states- 
men of  his  time.  For  the  latter,  Webster  had  great  admira- 
tion, and  to  him  acknowledged  large  indebtedness.  Rev.  Eben- 
ezer  Porter,  d.  d.,  president  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
was  trained  for  the  ministry  by  Dr.  Smalley  ;  also  Rev.  Andrew 
Rawson,  the  great  revival  preacher,  who  led  Titus  Coan  to 
Christ,  afterwards  the  missionary  to  Sandwich  Islands  who 
baptized  seventeen  hundred  converts  in  one  day.  Through 
his  mark  on  these  distinguished  men,  Dr.  Smalley's  influence 
reached  to  the  high  places  of  the  land,  and  touched  almost 
every  important  interest.  Dr.  Bellamy  studied  with  Jonathan 
Edwards  ;  Dr.  Smalley  studied  with  Dr.  Bellamy ;  Dr.  Emmons 
studied  with  Dr.  Smalley.  What  an  illustrious  line !  The 
ministerial  lives  of  the  three  last  were,  respectively,  fifty. 
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sixty-two,  and  seventy-one  years,  after  licensure.    Their  com- 
bined ages  were  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  years.     They 
preached  the  gospel  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  years.    They 
were  active  pastors  without  colleagues  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  years.    They  trained  two  hundred  students,  at  least,  for 
the  ministry,  and  gave  to  the  press  several  hundred  publica- 
tions.    But  the  length  of  the  labors  of  these  men,  wonderful 
as  it  seems  in  these  days,  is  not  altogether  exceptional.    There 
have  been  two  hundred  and  forty  Congregational  ministers 
reared  in  Connecticut  who  have  had  a  ministry  of  half  a  cen- 
tury and  over.    Dr.  Smalley  was  surrounded  by  men  of  this 
class.     On  the  southwest,  in  Southington,  Rev.  William  Rob- 
inson was  settled  forty-one  years.     On  the  south,  in  the  parish 
of  Kensington,  Rev.  Benjamin  Upson,  d.  d.,  forty-seven  years, 
followed  by  Rev.  Royal  Robbins,  forty-five  years.     On  the  east, 
in  Newington,  Rev.  Joshua  Belden  was  settled  sixty-six  years, 
and  an  active  pastor  fifty-eight  years  ;  and  Rev.  Joab  Brace, 
ID.  D.,  sixty-one  years,  and  an  active  pastor  fifty-one  years. 
These  two  ministers  also  followed  each  other.    In  Farmington, 
on  the  north,  Rev.  Noah  Porter  was  settled  sixty-one  years, 
and  was  an  active  pastor  fifty-five  years.    Then,  in  the  border- 
ing towns,  and  a  little  farther  away  in  the  same  Association, 
"were  many  other  half-century  pastorates,  —  Rev.  Dr.  Chapin, 
of  Rocky  Hill,  sixty  years,  and  Dr.  Perkins,  of  West  Hartford, 
sixty-six  years,  and  so  on.     These  men  were  given  to  the 
<:hurches  before  they  began  to  cheat  in  ministers,  and  God  was 
5n  no  haste  to  take  them  away. 

Dr.  Smalley  exercised  his  commanding  influence  through  his 
preaching,  his  students,  and  his  books.     One  word  in  conclu- 
sion concerning  his  writings.     In  1769,  he  published  two  ser- 
mons on  Natural  and  Moral  Inability,  which  widely  circulated 
in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain.     In  this  treatise  he  made 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  theological  thinking  of  his 
age,  and  one  which  will  always  remain.     Natural  ability  has 
respect  to  faculties  ;  these  are  not  destroyed  by  sin.     Man  can 
discern  between  moral  good  and  evil,  and  has  the  power  of 
conscience  and  of  self-determination,  etc.     Moral  ability  has 
respect  to  dispositions  and  inclination.     Herein,  man  is  only 
impaired  by  sin,  and  needs  the  regenerating  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit    This,  I  suppose,  is  the  substance  of  what  he  taught.     I 
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have  never  been  able  to  find  the  two  sermons.  It  was  a  posi- 
tion which  brought  upon  him  furious  charges  from  the  older 
Calvinists,  who  held  to  the  moral  ruin  of  man's  entire  nature ; 
but  the  "  new  light "  made  its  way.  Dr.  Emmons  has  preserved 
an  amusing  record  of  his  first  experience  with  this  new-divinity 
man :  — 

"  When  I  first  went  as  a  pupil  to  Dr.  Smalley,  I  was  full  of  old  Calvin- 
ism, and  thought  I  was  prepared  to  meet  the  doctor  on  all  points  of  his 
new  divinity.  For  some  time  all  things  went  on  smoothly.  At  length  he 
began  to  advance  some  sentiments  which  were  new  to  roe,  or  opposed  to 
my  former  views.  I  contended  with  him,  but  he  quietly  tripped  up  my 
heels,  and  there  I  lay  at  his  mercy.  But  I  had  no  thought  of  giving  up  so. 
I  arose  and  commenced  the  struggle  anew,  but  before  I  was  aware  of  it  I 
was  floored  again.  Thus  matters  proceeded  for  some  time,  —  he  graduaUy 
leading  me  along  to  the  place  of  light,  and  I  struggling  to  remain  in  dark- 
ness. At  length  he  gained  the  victory;  I  began  to  see  a  little  light ;  it 
was  a  new  point  and  seemed  distant ;  by  degrees  it  grew  and  came  nearer. 
From  that  time  to  this  the  light  has  been  increasing,  and  I  feel  assured 
that  the  great  doctrines  of  grace  which  I  have  preached  for  fifty  years  are 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  law  and  the  testimony." 

In  1785-6,  Dr.  Smalley  published  two  sermons  against 
the  doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation;  in  1787,  one  on  the  Per- 
fection and  Usefulness  of  the  Divine  Law,  delivered  in  the 
College  chapel  at  New  Haven.  In  1800,  the  Election  Sermon 
was  published.  This,  too,  was  very  popular  and  widely  read. 
In  1803,  a  volume  of  doctrinal  sermons  was  published.  In 
1 809,  Rev.  Newton  Skinner  was  settled  as  his  colleague.  Sep- 
temper  26,  18 13,  Dr.  Smalley  preached  his  last  sermon,  but 
prepared  another  volume  of  sermons  in  the  leisure  of  his 
declining  years,  and  published  it  in  1814.  "  The  remainder  ot 
his  days,"  says  Deacon  Andrews, "  were  mostly  spent  in  his  pleas- 
ant home,  midst  books  and  friends,  with  many  happy  reflections 
on  the  past,  and  bright  anticipations  of  the  future.  His  earthly 
career  was  closed  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  which  deprived  him  oF 
his  reason,  except  at  some  lucid  intervals  in  which  he  expressed 
his  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  and  a  humble  hope  in  Jesus  ' 
Christ."  He  died  the  first  day  of  June,  1820,  within  three 
days  of  completing  his  eighty-sixth  year,  and  was  buried  among 
the  people  with  whom  he  had  lived  through  two  generations, 
but  with  whom  his  influence  will  live  through  all  their  posterity. 

C.   L.   GOODELL. 
St  Lauis^  Mo, 
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CLERICAL  LIFE  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AN    HUNDRED 

YEARS  AGO. 

No  class  of  persons  surely  did  more,  and  I  think  it  safe  to 
say  none  did  so  much,  to  mould  the  early  civilization  of  New 
England,  as  did  its  clergy.  They  were  a  strong-minded,  well 
educated,  and  pious  body  of  men,  largely  endowed  with  a 
good  native  common-sense.  Of  this  they  ever  made  liberal 
use,  and  it  often  afforded  them  safe  guidance  in  difficult  times, 
when  all  precedents  were  wanting  ;  for  although  they  studied 
feithfuUy  the  history  of  the  past,  but  comparatively  few  of  the 
lessons  of  its  experience  availed  for  the  direction  of  their 
present. 

The  period  they  occupied  was  a  transition  period,  in  which 
old  opinions  and  customs,  matured  under  other  skies  and  upon 
another  hemisphere,  were  fast  growing  obsolete  in  a  new  land, 
under  the  dawning  light  of  a  new  age.  The  elevated  posi- 
tions they  held,  the  superiority  of  their  attainments,  and  the 
respect  with  which  they  were  regarded,  gave  them  unbounded 
influence  in  their  several  localities.  This  distinguished  confi- 
dence they  never  abused  and  were  ever  true  to  the  great  trusts 
committed  to  them,  —  proving  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the 
difficult  times  in  which  they  lived.  Their  fidelity  commands 
our  gratitude,  and  their  signal  ability  our  admiration. 

It  has  been  frequently  suggested  that  a  sketch  of  the  daily 

Xife  of  one  of  these  early  ministers,  —  the  country  parson,  for 

instance, — just  as  it  flowed  on  day  after  day,  would  be  both 

jDrofitable  and  interesting.     But  the  depicting  of  such  a  life  is 

no  easy  work.     Materials  exist  in  abundance  from  which  to 

delineate  its  chief  outlines,  and  even  its  more  salient  features ; 

"but  myriads  of  the  lighter  incidents,  and  less  eventful,  that 

give  to  it  vitality  and  characteristic  expression,  have  perished 

^  ^ecoverably. 

Good  fortune  brought  to  the  writer's  possession,  some  years 
^itice,  the  diary  of  one  of  these  ancient  worthies,  wherein  he 
'^^d  made  a  brief  daily  record  of  matters,  either  personal  or  for 
^^xne  reason  particularly  interesting  to  himself,  for  the  year 
^7" 64.    This  seems  to  have  been  one  of  a  series,  which  was 
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kept  with  great  care  during  the  active  period  of  a  long,  and  r 
some  respects  quite  eventful  life. 

It  occurred  to  him,  while  perusing  its  brief  and  simpc^,^^  . 
entries,  that  they  afforded  many  truthful  glimpses  of  eai^-  »=^ .  ^ 
clerical  life,  and  that  he  could  not  turn  to  better  account  ^z^-  ^  ^ 
few  pages  placed  at  his  disposal,  than  by  grouping  and  pc^^^^ 
senting  some  of  them  to  the  readers  of  the  "  Quarterly,"  ca?^^ 
indeed  on  account  of  their  particular  novelty  or  great  import- 
tance,  but  rather  as  a  slight  contribution   towards  a  fullest 
delineation  than  we  yet  possess  of  a  picture  of  country  clen- 
cal  life  in  New  Hampshire  an  hundred  years  ago. 

The  author  of  this  diary  was  the  Rev.  Timothy  Walker.  He 
was  of  good  old  Puritan  stock,  and  raised  under  good  old  Puri-    '^ 
tan  training,  in  the  ancient  town  of  Woburn,  Massachusetts.     ^^ 
His  great-grandfather  was  one  of  its  early  settlers,  his  grand-     — -^' 
fither  a  deacon  of  the  first  Woburn  church,  and  his  father    rM^ 
one  of  the  original  members  and  a  deacon  of  the  church  in    -C^^jn 
West  Woburn,  or  Burlington,  as  now  called.      He  was  bom  in  -CX'-in 
1705,  and  graduated,  in  a  class  of  forty-five,  at  Harvard  C0I-— Xol- 
lege  in  1725,  his  name  being  the  twenty-eighth  on  the  roll  of^<::>  oi 
the  class.     Having  taught  school  for  a  short  period  after  bis^jf^is 
graduation,  he  studied  theology,  and  was  installed,  on  the  30thcC^otl 
day  of  November,  1730,  as  "a  learned  orthodox  minister,"  \x:km     ii 
the  Plantation  of  Pennycook,  afterwards  called  Rumford,  ani>.^^:K'-^' 
now  Concord,  N.  H., — a  place  designated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, of  Andover,  who  preached  his  ordination  sermon,  as  on^ 
'*  where  Satan,  some  years  ago,  had  his  seat  and  was  wont 
be  invocated  by  forsaken  salvages :  a  place  which  was  the  ren- 
dezvous of  our  Indian  enemies."    A  hard  place  it  was,  accord- 
ing to  this  worthy  divine,  but  it  had  just  been  settled  by  on# 
hundred  good  men  and  true,  with  their  families,  from  the  oto 
towns  of  Haverhill,  Andover,  and  Bradford,  under  a  grant 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  which,  as  was 
at  that  time,  made  provision  for  the  first  settled  minister,  fo: 
the  parsonage,  and  "  for  the  school  forever." 

Like  other  ministers  of  the  period,  Mr.  Walker  was  settli 
for  life,  and  his  people  took  him  for  better  or  for  worse,  giving 
him  one  full  share  of  the  lands  of  their  township,  as  "  an 
couragement,"  and,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  the  parsonage, 
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nnual  salary  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  ;  on  condi- 
ion,  however,  that,  "  if  by  extreme  old  age  he  shall  be  disen- 
bled  from  carrying  on  the  whole  work  of  the  ministry,  he 
ball  abate  so  much  of  his  salary  as  shall  be  rational."  This 
ras  to  be  paid  in  whatever  was  "  the  medium  of  trade,  for  the 
Line,  in  the  Province,  at  silver  seventeen  shillings  the  ounce." 
lis  salary  amounted,  therefore,  to  about  one  hundred  and 
ftty-six  dollars  of  our  currency,  and  must,  as  was  well  under- 
tood,  be  supplemented  by  such  additional  income  as  could  be 
erived  from  the  farm  given  him,  and  from  the  parsbnage  lands. 

Prosperity  attended  this  little  settlement  in  the  wilderness, 
ytty  miles  back  from  the  old  frontier  towns.  The  clearings 
ipon  the  intervals  of  the  Merrimack  and  upon  the  swells  of  the 
iplands  expanded  year  by  year,  and  luxuriant  fields  of  grain 
nd  pulse,  of  flax  and  potatoes  and  grass,  soon  supplanted 
irge  areas  of  forest.  The  rude  dwellings  at  first  erected 
;ave  way  by  degrees  to  structures  more  comfortable.  The 
dock  house,  which  had  served  the  triple  purpose  of  fortress, 
owTi-house,  and  church,  was  superseded  by  a  commodious 
neeting-house.  Its  population  increased,  not  rapidly  indeed, 
>ut  constantly.  Frequent  intercourse  with  the  towns  of 
lortheastem  Massachusetts  and  southern  New  Hampshire 
cept  the  new  community  informed  of  the  general  news  of  the 
ime,  and,  as  other  settlements  grew  up  around  it,  its  isolation 
became  less,  and  its  inhabitants  less  lonely.  It  was  a  simple 
life  they  led  ;  as  simple,  indeed,  as  that  of  Acadie,  but  more 
intelligent,  and  animated  by  higher  purposes, — for  these  people 
were  of  a  different  faith  and  had  sprung  from  a  different  stock. 

In  1764,  Rumford  had  a  population  of  about  seven  hundred 
uid  fifty  souls.  Two  grave  discouragements,  which  had  hith- 
rto  retarded  its  growth,  had  just  ceased  to  exist.  The  treaty 
f  Paris,  which  the  year  before  (Feb.  10,  1763)  had  given 
^premacy  on  this  continent  to  the  English,  had  terminated 
^^  Indian  ravages  to  which  it  had  been  exposed.  A  long 
Sal  contest  also,  which  had  been  waged  from  its  very  incep- 
c>ii,  and  involved  the  validity  of  its  land  title,  had  just  been 
^V^orably  decided  by  the  King  in  Council.  ^ 

'With  this  explanation  we  will  now  turn  over  the  leaves  of 
^is  diary  of  Parson  Walker  for  the  year  1764,  that  we  may 
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catch  what  glimpses  it  can  afford  us  of  country  clerical  life  in 
New  Hampshire  a  century  ago. 

We  at  once  find  that  the  ministerial  work  was  the  great 
work  of  the  country  clergyman  of  those  days.  This  received 
his  first  attention.  His  public  religious  duties  consisted  in 
conducting  two  services  for  divine  worship  on  the  Sabbath, 
and,  upon  stated  occasions,  in  preaching  a  lecture  preparatory 
to  the  communion.  The  half-way  covenant  was  in  general  use, 
and  persons  duly  propounded  were  permitted  to  own  the  cove- 
nant of  the  church;  and,  although  debarred  from  a  participa- 
tion in  the  privileges  of  the  sacrament,  they  yet  enjoyed  a 
kind  of  semi-church  membership  which  allowed  them  to  pre- 
sent their  children  for  baptism. 

The  Rumford  church,  composed  at  first  of  but  eight  male 
members,  was  gradually  increasing  its  numbers;  and  this  year, 
as  we  learn  from  the  diary,  five  new  ones  were  admitted  to 
full  communion,  while  eighteen  persons  owned  the  covenant, 
and  thirty-eight  were  baptised.^ 

But  the  religious  duties  of  its  worthy  pastor  were  not  con- 
fined to  Rumford.  Quite  a  number  of  his  flock  had  emigrated 
to  Pigwacket,  now  Fryeburg,  in  Maine,  where  for  a  time  they 
enjoyed  but  few  religious  privileges.  Thither,  as  often  as  he 
could,  he  followed  them  and  visited  them  in  their  new  homes 
upon  the  Saco, — making  the  journey  of  some  one  hundred 
miles  or  more  through  the  wilderness  on  horseback. 

This  is  h  s  brief  record  of  such  a  journey  in  September  of 
this  year :  — 

Wed,  19.  Set  out  for  Pigwacket,  comitante  Capt.  McMillen.  Went 
through  Epsom.    Lodged  at  Capt  Gates'. 

Thurs,  20.  Breakfasted  at  Major  Titcomb's.  Dined  at  Mr.  Stan)ran's, 
and  lodged  at  Kennebunk. 

Frid,  21.  Travelled  and  lodged  at  a  meadow  above  the  great  Falls,  on 
Saco  River.    Rained  somewhat 

Sat,  22.    Arrived  at  Pigwacket  about  10  o'clock. 

1  There  are  now  four  Congregational  churches  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  which  have 
an  aggregate  membership  of  eight  hundred  and  forty-seven,  —  nearly  a  hundred 
more  than  the  entire  population  of  the  town  in  17  4.  The  number  of  baptisms, 
however,  in  these  churches  in  1872,  as  reported  in  the  "  Congregational  Quarterly  " 
for  January  last,  was  but  twenty-five,  of  which  twenty  were  of  adults  and  five  of 
infants. 
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Sun.  23.     Preached  at  Pigwacket ;  about  forty-five  persons  present. 
Mon,  24.    Viewed  the  interval  and  the  great  meadows. 

Tues,  25.    Viewed  Lovell's  Pond.    Ye  great went  round . 

Wed,  26.     Dined  at  Mr.  Spring's. 

Thurs.  27.    Visited  up  at  y«  mills.     Dined  at  Nathaniel  Merrill's. 

Frid,  28.    Went  into  3^  great with  Col.  Frye. 

SaL  29.    Visited  at  sundry  places. 

Sun,  30.     Preached.    Baptized  Elizabeth of  Jedediah  Spring. 

Mon,  (Oc/.)  I.    Set  out  homeward  with  a  large  company. 

Other  diaries  contain  entries  of  the  same  character. 
1766. 

Sun,  Sept,  28.  Preached  at  Mr.  Swan's,  in  Pigwacket.  Arr'd  25th. 
Lodged  at  Capt.  W.'s. 

Mon.  29.  Visited  and  Lodged  at  Mr.  Day's.  Bap.  Judith,  his  daugh- 
ter. 

Oct,  5.    Preached  at  Pigwacket.    Bap.  Susanna,  daughter  of Holt ; 

Barnard,  son  of  Timothy  Walker,  Jr.  ;  Susannah,  daughter  of  Saml.  Os- 
good ;  Ann,  daughter  of  Leonard  Harriman  ;  Robert,  son  of  David  Page  ; 
William,  son  of  Jno.  Evans  ;  Sarah,  daughter  of  David  Evans  ;  Wm.,  son 
of  William  Eaton  ;  Moses,  son  of  James  Osgood  ;  Wm.,  son  of  Ben.  Os- 
good.    1 1  Bap.  at  Pigwacket. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  no  less  than  three  or  four  days  were 
spent  in  making  this  journey  from  Rumford  to  Pigwacket, 
which,  it  is  expected,  may  soon  be  accomplished  in  as  many 
hours. 

The  minister  of  Rumford  was  conservative  and  always  earn- 
est in  defence  of  the  unity  and  quiet  of  his  flock.  He  ever 
sought  to  exclude  from  his  parish  any  influence  tending  to  its 
disturbance.  We  accordingly  find  him,  like  many  of  his 
brethren  in  the  ministry,  showing  little  sympathy  with  the 
movements  of  Whitefield,  who  had  been  preaching  in  New 
England  in  1740.  Shortly  after  this,  he  felt  constrained  to 
utter  his  views  upon  the  subject  in  a  sermon  entitled  "  The 
way  to  try  all  pretended  apostles,"  which  was  published  "  at 
the  desire  of  the  hearers."  He  says,  in  this,  to  his  people : 
"  Nothing,  I  am  well  satisfied,  has  so  much  contributed  to  the 
evils  that  do  so  cloud  the  present  day,  and  look  with  such  a 
direful  aspect  upon  us,  as  the  indulging  an  unmortified  itch 
after  novelties,  and  having  the  persons  of  strangers  whom  we 
know  nothing  of,  in  admiration,  and  setting  them  up  above  the 
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place  of  instruments.  If,  therefore,  you  would  not  becon\e 
accessory  to  the  guilt  of  those  who  are  endeavoring  the  sub- 
version of  our  religious  constitution,  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
temptation  as  much  as  may  be.  ...     But,  if  any  of 

you  think  yourselves  unable  to  manage  a  controversy  with 
them,  invite  them  to  accompany  you  to  my  house,  and  I  will 
gladly  undertake  this,  or  any  other  service  I  am  capable  of, 
for  the  benefit  of  your  souls." 

And  when,  thirty  years  later,  in  1771,  Hezekiah  Smith,  a 
Baptist  elder,  from  Haverhill,  proposed  demonstrating  to  his 
flock  the  worthlessness  of  the  baptism  they  had  severally  re- 
ceived at  his  hands,  he  prepared  another  sermon  for  the  quieting 
of  his  Israel,  entitled  "Those  who  have  the  form  of  godliness* 
but  deny  the  power  thereof,  described  and  cautioned  against" 
This  also  was  published  "  at  the  desire  of  many  hearers."  That 
these  discourses  answered  the  purpose  intended,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Walker  remained  the  only  minister  of 
the  only  church  in  the  town  for  the  long  period  of  fifty-two 
years,  his  pastoral  office  terminating  only  with  his  life. 

The  old  New-Hampshire  minister  was,  almost  invariably,  a 
well  educated  man,  and  the  stable  order  of  things  in  the  coun- 
try parishes  an  hundred  years  ago  is  due  in  very  great  meas- 
ure to  this  fact.  The  expression,  common  in  the  old  town 
charters,  "  a  learned  Orthodox  minister,"  was  by  no  means  a 
conventional  one  merely.  It  appears  upon  examination,  that 
of  the  fifty-two  settled  ministers  in  the  Province  in  1764,  no 
less  than  forty-eight  were  graduates  of  colleges  ;  while  in  the 
County  of  Rockingham,  to  which  Rumford  then  belonged, 
thirty-one,  certainly,  of  the  thirty-two,  and  perhaps  all,  had 
received  a  liberal  education,  —  one  at  the  University  of  Scot- 
land, one  at  Yale,  and  twenty-nine  at  Harvard. 

And  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  some  at  least  of  these 
never  forgot  the  classics  they  had  studied  while  at  college.  In 
the  diary,  which  was  written  hastily,  and  for  no  eye  but  its 
author's,  are  repeated  uses  of  the  Latin,  its  greater  compact- 
ness of  expression,  perhaps,  often  rendering  it  most  convenient 
for  the  hasty  jottings  of  daily  events.    We  find,  for  example :  — 

Jan,  I.    Matrimonio  conjunxi  David  George  and  Hannah  Osgood. 
April  20.    Nihil  memorabilia. 
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•  Aug,  2.     Aequa  continuit. 
Sept.  19.     Set  out  for  Pigwacket,  comitante  Capt  McMillan. 
Oct,  21.    Preached.    Sacramentum  administravi. 

And  all  matters  of  a  delicate  nature,  connected  with  the 
management  of  the  herd  upon  his  farm,  were  invariably  veiled 
in  Latin. 

The  early  clergymen  were  the  patrons  of  sound  learning  and 
general  education.  When,  at  an  excited  town-meeting  in 
Tamworth,  N.  H.,  some  doubted  the  propriety  of  Parson  Hid- 
den's  voting,  the  old  patriot,  full  of  righteous  indignation, 
sprang  to  his  feet  with  the  exclamation: — 

"  I  no  right  to  vote  !  I,  who  have  devoted  my  life  to  you ; 
who,  besides  helping  to  fight  through  the  Revolution,  have  bap- 
tized you,  have  prayed  for  you,  have  preached  to  you,  and  have 
educated  you ;  you  say  I  have  no  right  to  vote !  Who  of  you 
can  show  a  better  } " 

We  find  in  the  diary  under  the  date  of  — 

Dec,  14.     Sent  Thomas  Spring  to  school. 

Dec,  18.     Carried  a  load  of  wood  to  y«  school-house. 

Dec,  20.     Prince  cut  up  my  wood  at  y«  school-house. 

But  for  the  devoted  efforts  of  these  early  clergymen,  our  New- 
England  civilization  would  have  been  a  different  product  from 
what  we  now  find  it,  and  the  great  principles  that  were  the 
soul  of  our  Revolutionary  struggle  would  never  have  nerved 
our  colonial  masses  to  the  successful  issue  they  attained. 
"  But  for  the  clergy,"  said  an  able  man,  now  dead,  —  "  but  for 
the  clergy,  our  forefathers  could  never  have  successfully  fought 
through  the  Revolution." 

When  Benjamin  Thompson,  in  his  early  manhood,  and 
enthusiastic  in  his  love  for  science,  came  to  Concord,  in  the 
autumn  of  1771,  to  teach  the  village  school,  he  found  at  once 
an  hearty  welcome  at  the  parsonage.  His  solid  attainments 
and  brilliant  qualities  made  him  a  favorite  in  the  town,  and  he 
erelong  secured  the  heart  and  hand  of  the  minister's  eldest 
daughter.  He  never  forgot  the  kindness  then  and  there 
received  ;  and  when  in  after  years,  at  the  very  zenith  of  his 
renown,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  for  important  services  ren- 
dered his  people,  made  him  a  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
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May,  1 6.    Set  out  for  Portsmouth.     Lodged  at  Tilton's. 

"  17.  Went  to  Portsmouth.  Entered  y*  action.  Heard  Dunsta- 
ble and  Deny  case  tried. 

"  18.  Post  M.  Returned  home.  Lodged  at  Mr.  Moody's,  New 
Market  (Rev.  John   Moody,  minister  of  New  Market  from  1730  to  1778). 

"  19.  Dined  at  Mr.  Tucke's  (Rev.  John  Tucke,  minister  of  Epsom 
from  1 761  to  1774). 

When,  many  years  afterwards,  a  descendant  of  his  wished 
to  take  down  the  bam  which  the  old  minister  had  built,  to 
gain  room  for  a  better  one,  his  father.  Judge  Timothy  Walker, 
absolutely  forbid  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  Parson 
Walker's  bam,  which  had  never  been  destitute  of  hay  and 
provender  for  the  horse  of  the  traveller  who  had  asked  its 
owner's  hospitality. 

There  were  no  public  meteorological  reports  in  1764,  and  in 
all  probability  a  thermometer  had  never  been  seen  in  Rumford. 
Yet  the  weather  was  watched  with  great  interest,  and  rules  for 
foretelling  its  changes  were  in  common  use. 

All  through  the  diary  are  records  like  these  :  — 

yan,  2.    Very  cold. 

"    4.    Ye  weather  moderated. 

"    5.    Snowed  moderately. 

'*  14.    Appearance  of  a  thaw. 

"  24.    Snowed  about  three  inches  deep. 
July  28.    It  has  been  a  very  hot  week.    No  rain,  but  a  very  growing 
time. 

"  29.    Continues  very  hot  but  showery. 
March  8.    Moon  passed  by  the  Pleiades.    Capt.  Page's  rule  foiled. 

In  fact,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  entries  of 
similar  import  are  scattered  through  this  diary.  In  the  others 
are  memoranda  of  like  character.    We  find  in  that  of  1780 :  — 

Jan,  23.    Preached  all  day  —  very  cold  —  the  coldest  Sunday  yt  has 
been  for  years !  ^ 
May  19.    A  remarkable  dark  day  although  the  clouds  appeared  thin. 
Oct  27.    A  remarkable  eclipse  of  the  sun. 

The  old  pastors  were  in  close  sympathy  with  their  people, 

1  At  this  time,  the  meeting-houses  in  New  Hampshire  possessed  no  means  of 
warming,  so  that  the  worshippers  were  entirely  dependent  for  their  comfort  upon 
the  ardor  of  the  minister's  exhortations,  and  the  fervor  of  their  own  religions 
emotions. 
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smd  mingled  with  them  constantly  and  freely.      Says  the 
diary:  — 

yuly  II.    Attended  Mrs.  Osgood's  entertainment^ 

yuly  30.    Visited  at  Jonathan  Sdckney's  with  other  company. 

Augt,  23.    Attended  Taylor's  raising. 

These  raisings  were  great  occasions,  on  which  the  neighbors 
attended  to  render  gratuitous  assistance.  They  were  fre- 
quently enlivened  by  wrestling  matches,  and  by  generous  pota- 
tions more  exhilerating  than  any  of  ordinary  spring  water. 

Sept.  18.    Dined  with  company  at  Capt  McMillan's. 
Nov.  9.    Went  to  Dunbarton  training. 

This  freedom  of  intercourse  rarely  led  to  undue  familiarity, 
and  enhanced,  rather  than  diminished,  the  minister's  influence. 
On  all  occasions  where  neighborly  assistance  was  wanted,  it 
was  freely  rendered,  either  in  person  or  by  servants  and  teams. 

Visiting  was  informal,  and  neighborly  kindnesses  were  free 
and  common.    Says  the  diary  :  — 

April  16.    Visited  CoL  Rolfe.    Pitched  y*  place  for  his  house. 
May  31.    Col.  Rolfe  raised  his  house.f 

•'  Masting  "  was  common  in  some  parts  of  the  Merrimack  valley 
an  hundred  years  ago,  and  required  very  large  numbers  of 
men  and  oxen  to  move  the  immense  trees  from  the  forests  to 
the  river's  bank,  whence  they  were  floated  to  Newburyport,  the 
port  of  their  shipment  abroad.  One  of  these,  cut  in  Rumford 
or  vicinity,  is  said  to  have  been  eight  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
Tmtt  end,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  long,  requiring  seventy 
yoke  of  oxen  to  draw  it  to  the  river.     On  such  occasions,  the 

1  ^  Mother  Osgood,"  as  she  was  called,  was  a  positive  character,  and  the  land- 
lady of  the  village  inn. 

'  Col.  Rolfe  had  long  heen  a  leading  citizen  of  Rumford,  and  became  subse- 
quently the  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Walker.  The  house  above  alluded  to,  upon  the 
death  of  Colonel  Rolfe,  became  the  property  of  his  widow  and  son.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  Benjamin  Thompson  (sUterwards  Count  Rumford)  in  1772,  and  it  was  here 
that  he  lived  during  the  latter  part  of  his  residence  in  Concord.  It  eventually 
descended  to  his  daughter,  the  late  Ceuntess  Rumford,  who  in  1852  founded  a 
diaritable  institution  for  indigent  and  orphan  females,  called  The  Rolfe  and  Rum- 
fbrd  Asylum,  making  this  estate  the  seat  of  it  The  fund,  aside  from  the  real  estate* 
left  for  its  support,  has  since  been  accumulating,  and  now  amounts  to  nearly  sixty 
thousand  dollars. 
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minister  was  always  ready  to  join  his  neighbors  in  contributing 
to  the  assistance  needed. 
Says  the  diary :  — 

Jan,  17.  At  night,  with  one  yoke  of  oxen,  Prince  went  into  ye  mast 
camp. 

''     18.  Mr.  Webster  hauled  his  great  mast  at  night. 

''    20.  Prince  returned  from  masting. 

Prince,  who  was  the  negro  slave  of  the  minister  of  Rumford, 
was  ever  a  good  friend  of  his  oxen.  As  the  story  runs,  one  season 
the  corn  in  his  master's  garret  was  found  to  be  disappearing 
with  a  mysterious  rapidity,  for  which  no  one  of  the  household, 
the  negro  included,  could  afford  any  explanation.  At  length, 
one  day  at  twilight,  the  attention  of  the  worthy  parson  was 
suddenly  arrested  by  the  dull  sound  of  something  apparently 
dropped  upon  the  ground  beneath  his  attic  window.  An  un- 
observed exploration  of  the  premises  revealed  a  bag  of  com 
lying  there,  which  Prince,  soon  after  appearing,  carried  quickly 
to  the  barn  and  there  distributed  to  his  oxen,  as  a  mark  of  his 
tender  and  peculiar  regard.  As  that  kind  of  stealing  was 
unknown  to  the  statute,  the  warm-hearted  African  received  no 
more  severe  punishment  than  he  could  comfortably  endure,  - 
a  fact  which  must  surely  meet  the  approval  of  this  later  and 
more  humane  age,  when  a  white  man  may  steal  a  railroad  or  a 
kingdom  with  impunity. 

The  early  town  ministers  were  often  not  only  the  spiritual, 
but  the  secular  advisers  of  their  people.  This  arose  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  fact  that  they  were  generally  the  only  liber- 
ally  educated  men  in  their  localities.  With  a  single  exception, 
the  minister  was  the  only  one  in  Rumford  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  after  its  settlement  We  accordingly  find 
very  many  of  the  early  deeds,  indentures,  and  petitions  in  his 
handwriting.  He  was  also  a  frequent  attendant  at  the  proprie- 
tary and  town  meetings.    The  diary  says :  — 

Jan,  23.    Attended  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  to  choose  assessors. 
March  12.    Attended  town-meeting.      Concluded  to  complain  to  the 
king,  etc. 
April  1 1.    Prepared  a  petition  to  oflfer  y«  General  Court. 
'*      12.    Presented  my  petition,  which  was  read  in  Council. 
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The  latter  entry  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that  the  minister  was 
often  made  the  agent  of  the  town  for  the  management  of  its 
tnore  difficult  matters  of  business  abroad.  The  petition  above 
mentioned  was  for  the  incorporation  of  Rumford  as  a  town, 
which,  owing  to  the  embittered  opposition  of  parties  of  com- 
manding influence  with  the  Provincial  government,  had  never 
enjoyed  town  privileges  since  its  separation  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

This  was  but  a  single  occasion  of  many  on  which  he  had 
acted  in  such  a  capacity.  A  far  more  memorable  one  had 
occurred  when  a  desperate  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  same 
or  kindred  parties  to  dispossess  his  people  and  seize  upon  the 
little  farms  they  had  reclaimed  from  the  wilderness. 

As  before  stated,  Rumford  was  settled  under  a  Massachu- 
setts grant,  and  was  supposed  at  the  time  to  be  within  the  lim- 
its of  that  Province.  At  the  time  of  its  settlement  the  boun- 
dary line  between  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  was 
undetermined,  and  when,  some  ten  years  afterwards,  the  run- 
ning of  this  line  threw  this  township  into  the  latter  Province,  a 
company,  previously  chartered  by  the  General  Court  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  composed  very  largely  of  its  leading  judicial 
and  legislative  officials,  sought  to  dispossess  the  bona  fide  set- 
tlers of  their  lands. 

To  effect  this,  writs  of  ejectment,  made  returnable  to  the 
l^rovincial  courts,  were  brought  against  individual  proprietors, 
to  recover  petty  tracts  of  land,  of  so  small  a  value  as  to  pre- 
clude appeals  to  the  higher  courts  of  the  crown,  —  the  evident 
intention  being,  by  repeated  defeats,  to  exhaust  the  means  ot 
the  defendants,  and  discourage  them  from  further  efforts  to 
retain  their  homesteads. 

It  became  erelong  apparent  to  the  settlers,  and  to  those 
holding  under  them,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  justice  in 
courts  where  judges  had  personal  adverse  interests  in  the  suits 
brought  before  them.  Their  only  recourse,  therefore,  was  that 
of  a  petition  to  the  king ;  and  of  this,  as  a  last  resort,  they 
availed  themselves,  appointing  their  minister  their  agent,  and 
sending  him  no  less  than  three  times  to  England,  in  the  years 
I7S3>  i7S4i  a^d  1762,  to  represent  to  the  king  in  council  their 
deplorable  condition,  and  ask  redress  of  their  wrongs.    The 
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bitter  opposition  and  expensive  delays  he  had  encountered  at 
home  followed  him  to  the  Comt  of  St.  James.  But  success 
finally  crowned  his  efforts,  and  he  returned  in  the  early  part  of 
1763,  bearing  a  royal  decree,  which  reversed  the  decisions  of 
the  Provincial  Courts,  on  the  broad  and  equitable  principle 
that  the  titles  of  authorized  bona  fide  settlers  in  possession 
were  not  vacated  bya  change  of  Provincial  lines. 

We  have  before  seen  that  a  portion  of  the  salary  of  the 
minister  of  Rumford  was  to  be  derived  from  the  income  of  the 
farm  given  him  as  "an  encouragement,"  as  it  was  called,  an< 
from  the  lands  of  the  parsonage.  Indeed,  no  small  part  of  hii 
support  came  from   these  sources.     Many  of  the  old  New- 


Hampshire  ministers  were  among  the  best  farmers  in  tht 
Province.  The  diary  tells  us  many  things  of  Provincial  agri — 
culture,  and  hints  that  all  work  upon  the  farm  should  be  done 
seasonably :  — 

yan,  10.    Sledded  logs  for  my  fence. 

"     16.    My  team  sledded  fencing  stuff. 
May  29.    Finished  my  cart  and  shoeing  my  sleds. 

We  see  here  that  the  sleds,  shod  six  months  beforehand, 
were  sure  of  being  ready  for  use  on  the  first  snow  of  the  ensu- 
ing winter. 

Other  entries  show  that  the  variety  of  the  minister's  crops 
must  have  been  as  extensive  as  that  upon  any  other  farm  of 
his  parish. 

April  18.    Sowed  wheat,  in  Water  Nummons's  [field.] 
'^      19.    I  sowed  on  the  Island  one  bushel  of  rye,  one  peck  of  large 
peas,  three  pecks  hotspurs,  and  five  bushels  oats. 

April  27.    Deacon  Hall  sowed  hay  seed  for  me. 

May  5.    Sowed  a  bushel  of  barley  and  more  than  a  bushel  of  flax  seed 
and  harrowed  it  in. 

N.  B.    26th  of  March,  set  out  63  young  apple  trees  in  a  row,  beginning 
next  y«  road ;  then  set  two  young  plum  trees;  then  5  of  best  Winter 
apples  ;  then  9  of  the  spice  apple,  making  79  in  y«  whole. 

April  20.  Set  out  20  apple  trees  in  the  Island  orchard  and  in  y«  Joel 
orchard. 

April  23.  Bot.  40  apple  trees  of  Philip  Eastman,  brot  ym  home  and  set 
ym  out. 

April  24.    Set  out  about  60  young  apple  trees  in  y«  house  lot 

The  controversy,  before  alluded  to,  having  been  settled  the 
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year  before,  Mr.  Walker  now  felt  that  the  homestead  he  had 
occupied  for  thirty-four  years  was  his  own,  and  he  proceeded 
to  make  improvements  and  embellishments  which  the  uncer^ 
tainty  of  his  tenure  had  heretofore  caused  to  be  deferred. 

June  13.    Transplanted  250  cabbages. 
July  6.     Set  the  missing  tobacco  plants. 
June  2.    Prince  began  to  weed  my  house  lot  com. 
July  6.    Finished  moulding  my  Island  com. 
"    27.    Began  to  hill  my  Island  com.^ 
Oct  12.    At  night  had  a  husking. 

We  have  on  record  here,  as  raised  this  year,  crops  of  wheat, 
rye,  peas,  oats,  grass,  barley,  flax,  tobacco,  and  corn.  Others 
still  there  doubtless  were,  of  which  no  mention  is  made. 

Nor  were  these  all  that  the  minister's  farm  contributed  this 
year  to  his  support.     The  diary  further  says  :  — 


Jan,  5. 

Killed  four  hogs. 

Weight  of  my  ist  Hog     , 

165  lbs. 

"               2d    " 

.        195   " 

"               3d    «        . 

292   " 

"               4th  " 

227  " 

.    879  " 

Nov,  13.    Killed  a  cow.    Wt.  about  90  pr.  quarter. 

Nov,  29  and  Dec,  3.     Killed  4  hogs.     Wt.  about  850. 

Dec  3.    Killed  my  Sullen  heifer.    Fore  quarters  weighed  lbs.  234. 

To  turn  from  these  grosser  aliments  to  one  which  cheers, 
rather  than  nourishes,  we  find,  on  another  page :  — 

Sept.  4.  Raised  y«  cider  miU. 

Oct,  16.  Made  7  barrels  cider. 

"     1 7.  Made  2  barrels  of  water  cider. 

"     18.  Made  12  barrels  of  cider. 

"     20.  Made  4  barrels  of  water  cider. 

Facts  like  these  hint  to  us  how  the  clergymen  of  the  old^n 
time  contrived  to  get  along  on  a  salary  of  ($156)  one  hundred 
and  fifty-si;c  dollars  a  year,  supporting  well  his  household,  and 
keeping  open  doors  to  the  traveller  who  claimed  his  hospital- 
ity.    With  a  bam  and  granary  thus  filled,  with  two  beeves  and 

^  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  three  dressings  of  the  young  com  were 
then  respectively  designated  as,  ist,  Wtcding;  2d,  Moulding  ;  and  3d,  Hilling. 
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eight  porkers  well  salted  in  the  cellar,  supplemented  by  twenty- 
five  barrels  of  sparkling  cider,  and  the  no  longer  "  missing 
tobacco  plants,"  clerical  life,  even  upon  the  frontier  an  hundred 
years  ago,  was  not  without  its  comforts  and  attractions. 

Frugal  indeed  and  simple  was  then  the  style  of  living  in 
these  interior  towns.  Their  people  were  an  agricultural  peo- 
ple, and  their  resources  were  limited,  but  their  ideas  were 
broad  and  their  hearts  warm.  They  reverenced  religion,  they 
cherished  learning,  and  they  loved  their  country.  They  we 
also,  in  a  greater  degree  than  they  or  we  have  been  wont  t 
think,  the  men  and  women  their  clergy  made  them. 

When  the  little  community  of  Rumford  had  settled  theii 


minister,  they  temporarily  housed  him  and  his  young  bride  i 
a   parsonage  of  logs,  but  with  the  intention  that  he  shoul 
erelong  have  the  best  house  in  the  parish.     Three  years  later, 
when  they  had  beaten  back  a  little  the  wilderness,  they  met  ia. 
public  assembly  and  made  him  a  grant  of  (;^So)  fifty  pounds 
**  for  building  of  him  a  dwelling  house." 

Thus  aided,  he  erected  in  1733  a  two-storied  house,  some 
forty  feet  long  and  twenty  feet  wide,  with  an  ell  of  one  story 
in  the  rear,  both  of  which  were  covered  with  the  gambrel  roof 
then  common.  Tradition  says,  with  how  much  truth  we  know 
not,  that  this  was  the  first  two-storied  house  between  Haver- 
hill, Mass.,  and  Canada.  It  was  made  a  garrison  house  in  1746, 
and  at  one  time  sheltered  no  less  than  eight  different  families. 

But  years  elapsed  before  it  was  completed.  It  was  finished 
by  degrees,  as  the  distractions  of  the  times  and  the  limited 
means  of  its  proprietor  allowed.  We  learn  from  the  diary 
that  something  was  done  in  this  direction  in  1764. 

Jan,  19.  Went  with  Mr.  Timothy  Bradley  to  look  out  clapboard  tim- 
ber. 

A^ov.  19.  Brot.  600  thin  boards  from  Nath.  Abbot's. 

22.  Capt.  Walker  plaistered  my  chamber  entry. 

23.  He  plaistered  the  long  entry. 

24.  He  plaistered  the  North  room. 

26.  Capt.  Walker  began  my  stone  chimney. 

27.  Finished  my  stone  chimney. 

This  stone  chimney,  some  five  or  six  feet  square,  was  taken 
down  in  1 847,  and  was  found  to  be  built  of  flat  stones,  laid 


u 
u 

u 
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in  clay  mortar,  its  inner  surface  being  covered  with  a  coat- 
ing of  clay  mingled  with  chopped  straw.  It  extended  only  to 
the  attic  floor,  and  was  topped  out  with  bricks 

Dec.  5.    Capt  Walker  laid  me  two  hearths.    Jona.  Kimball  came  to 
lielp  me  lay  my  best  room  floor. 

"    8.    Jona.  Kimball  finished  laying  my  best  room  floor. 

This  best  room  floor,  resting  upon  white,  oak  sleepers,  was 
held  in  place  by  wrought-iron  nails,  some  three  and  a  half 
inches  long,  made,  very  likely,  by  the  village  blacksmith.  Its 
removal,  after  a  service  of  eighty-three  years,  made  certain 
the  fact  that  Jona.  Kimball  had  no  idea  that  it  was  ever  to  be 
taken  up. 

To  a  modern  builder,  thirty  or  forty  years  may  seem  a  long 
time  for  the  building  of  a  common  dwelling  ;  but  this  one  was 
built  as  fast  as  its  proprietor's  circumstances  would  warrant, 
and  was  built  to  endure.  Four  generations  of  his  descend- 
ants have  enjoyed  its  shelter,  and  it  is  as  sound  now,  at  the  age 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  years,  as  it  was  a  century  ago. 

The  early  clergymen  of  New  Hampshire  brought  with  them 
to  their  rural  parishes  in  the  interior,  more  or  less  of  the 
aesthetic  culture  then  found  in  the  olden  towns  near  the  coast. 
The  four  years*  residence  at  Cambridge  which  most  of  them 
had  enjoyed  awakened  a  love  for  verdant  lawns  and  o'erarching 
trees.  It  is  by  no  means  surprising,  therefore,  that  we  find  the 
minister  of  Rumford,  the  year  following  his  last  return  from 
England,  embelishing  his  house  lot  with  shade  trees. 

He  says  in  the  diary :  — 

May  2.    Set  out  eight  elm  trees  about  my  house.  ^ 

He  had  already,  as  we  have  seen,  this  year  planted  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  fruit  trees  in  his  orchards. 
These  have  mostly  perished,  but  five  of  the  elms  still  remain, 
growing  more  beautiful  and  stalwart  and  grand  as  the  decades 
pass  them  by.  The  largest  has  now  a  girth  of  sixteen  feet  and 
ten  inches,  at  a  distance  of  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  a 
top  whose  diameter  measures  an  hundred  feet. 

1  The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  planting  of  these  elms  was  appropriately 
observed  on  the  second  day  of  May,  1864,  by  a  genial  and  appreciative  company  at 
the  old  parsonage. 
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Many  of  the  early  clergymen  of  New  Hampshire,  who  were 
generally  settled  for  life,  had  long  pastorates,  which  no  "  un- 
mortified  itch  after  novelties,"  and  no  health-impairing  fortunes 
of  rich  consorts  was  suffered  to  abbreviate. 

Among  the  contemporaries  of  Mr.  Walker,  in  New  Hamp-  — 
shire,  were :  — 

Rev.  Ebenezer  Flagg,the  minister  of  Chester  for  sixty  years..^^ 

Rev.  John  Wilson  (Presbyterian),  minister  of  Chester  fon:^ 
forty-five  years. 

Rev.  John  Odlin,  the  minister  of  Exeter  for  forty-eight  years     _ 

Rev.  William  Allen,  the  minister  of  Greenland  for  fifty-thn 
years. 

Rev.  Samuel  Mac  Clintock,  the  minister  of  Greenland  foi 
forty-eight  years. 

Rev.  John  Tucke,   the  minister  of  Gosport  for  forty-oae 
years. 

•  Rev.  Jeremy  Fogg,  the  minister  of  Kensington  for  fifty-two 
years. 

Rev.  William  Davidson,  the  minister  of  Londonderry  for 
fifty-one  years. 

Rev.  Joseph  Adams,  the  minister  of  Newington  for  sixty- 
eight  years. 

Rev.  John  Moody,  the  minister  of  Newmarket  for  forty-eight 
years. 

Rev.  Samuel  Parsons,  the  minister  of  Rye  for  forty-eight 
years. 

Rev.  Jona  Cushing,  the  minister  of  Dover  for  fifty-two 
years. 

Rev.  James  Pike,  the  minister  of  Somersworth  for  sixty 
years.^ 

No  one  of  these  had  a  pastorate  of  less  than  forty-one  years, 
while  seven  of  them  had  pastorates  exceeding  fifty,  averaging 
indeed,  fifty-six  and  four  sevenths  years. 

But'  we  will  close  the  diary  so  often  cited.  For  yet  sixteen 
years  its  author  continued  to  meet  cheerfully  the  duties  devolv- 
ing upon  him  as  a  pastor,  a  neighbor,  and  a  citizen.     For  fifty- 

^  Mr.  Pike,  of  Somersworth,  and  Mr.  Flagg,  of  Chester,  were  both  classmates 
of  Mr.  Walker.  The  aggregate  ministries  of  the  three  amount  to  one  hwidred  and 
seventy-two  years,  making  an  averagt  of  fifty-seven  and  one  third  years. 
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tivo  years  he  had  gone  in  and  out  before  his  people,  and  been 
their  only  minister.     But  the  time  of  his  departure  had  come. 
On  the  first  Sunday  morning  of  September,  1782,  while  they 
'^eere  preparing  to  meet  him  in  the  sanctuary,  their  hearts  were 
unexpectedly  saddened  by  the  intelligence  that  he  had  died 
since  the  dawn,  and  that  the  lips,  vocal  in  prayer  but  the  day 
"before  at  the  bedside  of  a  dying  neighbor,  were  sealed  for- 
ever. 

A  few  days  after,  followed  by  the  great  mass  of  his  parish- 
ioners, his  remains  were  borne  forth  from  his  dwelling  by  eight 
of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  each  wearing  the  mourning 
ring,  presented  him  by  the  town,  to  the  ancient  "  God's  acre," 
and  to  a  spot  where  fell  first  the  blushing  beams  of  morning, 
and  lingered  longest  the  slanting  rays  of  sunset.  Here  they 
buried  him,  beside  Sarah  his  wife,  "  a  good  old  man  and  full  of 
years." 

As  one  wanders  through  the  old  burial-grounds,  and  there 
reads  the  simple  tablets  erected  by  the  towns  in  memory  of 
their  early  ministers,  he  bows  reverently  his  head,  and  the 
thought  rises  unbidden  that,  but  for  these.  New  England  would 
not  have  been  the  New  England  we  boast  to-day.    Theirs  was, 
indeed,  a  simpler  age  than  ours.     It  was  their  work  to  contrib- 
ute liberally  in  laying  deep  and  broad  the  foundations  of  a 
republic.     Manfully  and  faithfully  did  they  execute  it.     Heaven 
gprant  that  the  superstructure  our  century  rears  upon  these  be 
oommensurate  in  excellence,  and  that  both  endure  perpetually ! 

JOSEPH  B.  WALKER. 

Concord^  N.  H. 
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THE  FIRST  CHURCH  IN  CAMBRIDGE. 
The  settlement  of  Cambridge  was  begun  in  1631,  and  the 
place  received  the  name  of  Newtown.  It  was  designedto  make 
it  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts.  It  was 
thought  afterwards  that  the  neighboring  peninsula  presented 
superior  advantages,  and  the  government  was  accordingly  es- 
tablished at  Boston.  This  change  caused  an  alienation  be* 
tween  Winthrop,  who  had  set  up  the  frame  of  a  dwelling-house 
at  Newtown,  and  Dudley,  who  had  completed  his  house  and 
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moved  into  it.  "  The  ministers,  for  an  end  of  the  difference, 
ordered  that  the  governor  should  procure  them  a  minister  at 
Newtown,  and  contribute  some  towards  his  maintenance  for  a 
dme  ;  or,  if  he  could  not  by  the  spring  effect  that,  then  to  give 
the  deputy,  towards  his  charges  in  building  there,  £20"  The 
governor  promised  to  comply  with  this  order,  and  the  deputy 
had  "  so  full  a  persuasion  of  the  governor's  love  to  him,  and  so 
high  an  estimate  of  it,  that  if  he  had  given  him  £100  instead  of 
^20,  he  would  not  have  taken  it/* 

The  town  received  legislative  patronage,  and  in  some  of  the 
earliest  years  the  annud  election  of  the  governor  and  magis- 
trates was  held  here  under  an  oak  upon  the  common. 

In  1632,  the  town  received  a  considerable  accession  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Braintree  Company,  composed  of  persons  who 
had  in  England  enjoyed  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Hooker.  He  was  a  graduate  and  fellow  of  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge.  After  leaving  college  he  preached  with  success, 
but  in  1630  he  was  silenced  for  non-conformity,  and  put  under 
bonds  to  appear  before  the  High-Commission  Court.  For  a 
time  he  taught  school,  having  as  an  usher  John  Eliot,  who,  un- 
der Mr.  Hooker's  influence,  devoted  himself  to  the  Christian 
ministry.  Mr.  Hooker's  bond  was  paid  by  a  friend,  and  he 
crossed  to  Holland,  where  he  remained  for  three  years.  He  was 
not  able  to  come  to  this  country  with  his  parishioners,  but 
having  returned  to  England  in  the  following  year  he  escaped 
with  great  difficulty  and  sailed  for  New  England  in  company 
with  John  Cotton  and  Samuel  Stone.  The  voyage  was  enliv- 
ened with  three  sermons  or  expositions  on  almost  every  day, 
and  also  by  the  birth  of  a  son  to  Mr.  Cotton.  The  child  re- 
ceived the  appropriate  name  of  Seaborn.  The  people  here  could 
l\^dly  fail  to  play  upon  the  names  of  the  ministers,  and  though 
they  were  grave  Puritans  liked  to  say,  "  that  their  three  great 
necessities  would  now  be  supplied ;  for  they  had  Cotton  for  their 
clothing.  Hooker  for  their  fishing,  and  Stone  for  their  building." 

A  church  was  organized  at  Newtown.  Mr.  Hooker  was  chosen 
pastor,  and  Mr.  Stone  teacher.  Both  had  been  ordained  in 
England,  but  were  again  ordained  to  their  offices  by  their  own 
church,  in  the  presence  of  neighboring  ministers,  who  gave  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship.     This  was  the  eighth  church  in  the 
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Massachusetts  Colony.  The  meeting-house  was  a  small,  plain  , 
structure,  probably  built  of  logs,  though  the  first  meeting-house^ 
in  Boston,  which  was  built  the  same  year,  had  mud  walls  and  s^ 
thatched  roof.  The  house  here  had  a  bell,  though  for  som 
reason  a  drum  was  soon  used  to  summon  people  to  wors 
The  change  from  the  parish  churches  of  England  to  these  hum^ 
ble  buildings  was  more  than  balanced  by  the  joy  of  preaching 
the  gospel,  in  its  purity  and  liberty,  free  men  to  free  men. 

In  a  few  months  the  people  of  Newtown  complained  that 
they  were  straitened  for  want  of  room.  They  said  there  was 
not  land  enough,  especially  meadow,  so  that  they  could  not 
maintain  their  ministers,  nor  receive  more  inhabitants.  Mr. 
Hooker  said  it  was  an  error  that  towns  were  set  so  near 
together.  After  protracted  negotiation,  leave  to  remove  was 
granted,  and  in  the  summer  of  1636  the  church  and  congrega- 
tion, a  hundred  in  number,  made  their  journey  through  a 
trackless  wilderness,  travelling  by  the  compass,  and  driving 
their  cattle  with  them.  Mrs.  Hooker,  being  in  feeble  health, 
was  carried  in  a  horse-litter.  The  company  formed  a  settle- 
ment in  Connecticut,  where  some  preparation  had  already 
been  made,  and  called  the  place  Hartford,  after  the  birthplace 
of  Mr.  Stone. 

Before  they  left  Newtown  another  company  had  arrived 
from  England,  who  purchased  the  meeting-house  and  dwelling- 
houses  and  other  immovable  property  which  the  Hooker  settlers 
were  compelled  to  leave.     These  new-comers  did  not  design  to 
remain  here  permanently  ;  but  they  found  ample  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  remembered  that  their  lives  were  short,  and  that 
removals  to  new  plantations  were  full  of  trouble  ;  and  they 
prized  the  fellowship  of  the  churches,  which  was  a  novelty  and 
refreshment  in  the  wilderness.     They  organized  a  church  on  - 
the  first  day  of  February,  1636.     It  was  the  eleventh  church^ 
formed  in  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  and  is  the  present  Firstn 
Church  in  Cambridge.    There  were  about  sixty  members  at  th 
beginning.     In  Governor  Winthrop's  Journal  will  be  found 
account  of  this  act  of  organization.    The  history  of  this  churc 
has  recently  been  issued  by  the  Congregational  Publishing  So^ — 
ciety.    The  first  minister  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Shepard,  whc^ 
was  bom  in  Towcester,  England,  in  1605,  on  the  day  "  an 
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that  very  hour  wherein  the  parliament  should  have  been  blown 
up."     His  father,  to  express  his  conviction  that  this  plot  would 
not  be  believed  by  his  son  when  he  should  be  told  the  story, 
named  the  boy  for  the  doubting  disciple.    After  a  troubled 
youth,  he  entered  Emmanuel  College,  where  he  acquired  a 
high  reputation  for  scholarship.     While  in  college  "  the  Lord 
gave  me  a  heart  to  receive  Christ,  with  a  naked,  hand,  even  a 
naked  Christ,  and  so  he  gave  me  peace."     He  was  appointed 
a  lecturer  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  received  deacon's 
orders.     He  was  successful  in  his  work,  but  soon  came  under 
the  wrath  of  Bishop  Laud,  who  sentenced  him  in  this  ecclesi- 
astical language :  "  I  charge  you  that  you  neither  preach,  read, 
marry,  bury,  or  exercise  any  ministerial  functions  in  any  part 
of  my  diocese  ;  for  if  you  do,  and  I  hear  of  it,  I  '11  be  upon 
your  back,  and  follow  you  wherever  you  go,  in  any  part  of  this 
kingdom,  and  so  everlastingly  disenable  you."     He  was  chap- 
lain for  a  short  time  in  Yorkshire  in  the  family  of  Sir  Richard 
Darley,  whose  kinswoman,  Margaret  Tauteville,  became  his 
wife.     He  was  then,  for  a  few  months,  in  Heddon  and  a  neigh- 
boring town,  where  he  again  came  in  contact  with  the  church 
authorities.    He  preached  up  and  down  the  country  for  a  time, 
undecided  what  course  to  pursue.    At  length  he  started  for 
New  England,  but  was  forced  to  return  by  a  violent  storm. 
Finally  he  stole  away  from  England,  possibly  under  a  disguised 
name,  and  after  a  long  voyage  reached  Boston,  where  he  was 
made  welcome.     He  came  to  Newtown  with  his  friends,  and 
they  were  formed  into  a  church,  as  we  have  seen.    There  were 
notable  men  in  the  early  membership.    Those  familiar  with 
our  history  will  recognize  the  names  of  John  Haynes,  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  ;  Roger  Harlakenden,  Richard  Champ- 
ney,  Samuel  Green,  Matthew  Day,  Edward  Winship,  Henry 
Dunster,  Thomas  Danforth,  Daniel  Gookin,  Hertert  Pelham, 
Elijah  Corlet 

The  form  of  covenant  agreed  to  has  not  been  preserved.  It 
was  probably  like  that  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston  and  in 
Charles  town.  Mr.  Shepard  died  in  1649.  His  ministry  was 
marked  by  the  controversy  with  Ann  Hutchinson  and  the 
Antinomians.  The  synod,  to  settle  the  difficulties  which  arose 
in  consequence  of  this  strife,  met  with  the  Cambridge  Church. 
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Here  also,  in  1648,  "the  Cambridge  Platform"  was  adopted 
by  a  synod,  and  given  to  the  churches.    This  was  the  centra 
of  missionary  work  among  the  Indians,  in  which  Mr.  SheparcL 
was  actively  engaged.     Eliot's  translation  of  the  Bible  was 
printed  here,  and  was  followed  by  numerous  other  works  ir^ 
the  Indian  tongue.     Let  it  be  remarked  that  the  first  Protest- 
ant mission  to  the  heathen  in  modem  times  began  in  Cam- 
bridge ;  the  first  Protestant  sermon  in  a  heathen  tongue  was 
preached  here  ;  the  first  translation  of  the  Bible,  by  an  English- 
man, into  a  heathen  tongue,  was  printed  here  ;   the  first  Pro- 
testant tract  in  a  heathen  language  was  written  and  printed 
here.     In  all  these  missionary  works,  this  church,  under  the 
lead  of  its  ministers,  took  a  lively  interest  and  bore  an  import- 
ant part     It  was  in  the  year  in  which  the  church  was  formed 
that  the  first  action  was  taken  for  founding  a  college.     The 
college  was  established  at  Newtown,  because  this  was  "  a  place 
very  pleasant  and  accommodate,"   and  also  because   it  was 
"  under  the   orthodox  and  soul-flourishing  ministry   of  Mr. 
Thomas  Shepard."    The  name  Newtown  was  soon  changed 
to  Cambridge.     Mr.  Shepard's  publications  are  quite  numer- 
ous.   Among  them  is  a  large  treatise  on  the  parable  of  the  ten 
virgins  ;  one  on  the  Sabbath ;  one  entitled  **  The  Sincere  Con- 
vert "  ;  another,  **  The  Sound  Believer."     These  are  all  worth 
reading  now.    The  style  is  condensed,  clear,  nervous,  rich  in 
comparisons  and  similes.     Some  one  has  made  the  computa* 
tion,  that  in  Jonathan  Edwards'  Treatise  on  the   Religious-;; 
Affections,  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  quotations,  moie 
than  one  half  are  fi'om  Thomas  Shepard.     He  left  nothinipj^^ 
more  interesting  than  his  Autobiography,  which  is  in  a  small 
leather-covered  book,  now  in  possession  of  his  successor  in  the 
pastoral  office.     His  preaching  was  effective.     To  some  young 
ministers,  who  visited   him  just  before  his  death,  he  said» 
"  Your  work  is  great,  and  calls  for  great  seriousness.     As  to 
myself,  I  can  say  three  things :  that  the  study  of  every 
cost  me  tears  ;  that  before  I  preached  a  sermon,  I  got  good 
it  myself;  and  that  I  always  went  up  into  the  pulpit  as  if.j 
were  to  give  up  my  account  to  my  Master."     His  preachii^f/ 
was  eminently  sound,  according  to  Puritan  standards  ;  but  it 
was  also  spiritual  and  eminently  practical      His  influence 
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the  students  was  marked.  One  of  them  became  his  im- 
tte  successor. 

lathan  Mitchel  was  a  Yorkshire  boy,  who  came  to  this 
ry  when  eleven  years  old,  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
47,  and  became  the  pastor  of  this  church  in  165a  He 
in  1668.  During  his  ministry  came  the  trouble  with 
ient  Dunster,  in  which  the  Cambridge  minister  was 
tdi  to  be  prominent  But  in  his  last  will  Dunster  spoke  of 
is  his  reverend,  trusty,  and  judicious  friend.  Mitchel  was 
ictive  in  framing  and  defending  the  "  Half-way  Covenant." 
years  of  this  ministry  were  eventful  for  England  and  for 
:olonies.  But  the  work  of  the  church  went  on.  The 
terms  of  admiration  which  were  lavished  upon  Shepard 
renewed  for  the  "matchless  MitcheL"  He  took  an  active 
in  college  af&irs.  President  Mather  exhorted  the  stu- 
:  "  Say  each  of  you,  Mitchel  shall  be  the  example  whom 
1  imitate."    Richard  Baxter  said  of  him,  "  that  if  there 
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could  be  convened  an  iEcumenical  Council  of  the  whole  Chris-  ^ 
tian  world,  that  man  would  be  worthy  to  be  the  moderator^ 
of  it." 

There  is  not  space  to  trace  the  history  of  this  church  fron^ 
the  beginning.     When  so  much  is  already  in  print,  this  is 
necessary.     Mitchel  was  followed  in  the  pastorate  by  Urij 
Oakes,  1671-1681 ;    Nathaniel  Gookin,  1682-1692  ;   William-, 
Brattle,  1 696-1 7 17;  Nathaniel  Appleton,  171 7- 1784;  Timotl 
Hilliard,  1783-1790;  Abiel  Holmes,  1792-1831. 

The  pastorate  of  Dr.  Holmes  was  marked  by  the  separati-*  _^ 

of  the  church  from  the  parish.    The  majority  of  the  parish  Ir j 

become  Unitarians,  and  insisted  upon  having  Unitarian  prea^i^    ^.j 
ing  for  a  portion  of  the  time,  either  through  exchanges,  or        5. 
the  introduction  of  other  preachers  in  connection  with        ti^ 
pastor.    They  desired  other  changes  in  the  same  direct  ^o/j* 
Dr.  Holmes  could  consent  to  no  such  proposals.    The  pa:»7i^ 
proposed  to  the  pastor  to  unite  in  a  mutual  council  to  settle 
the  matter.     He  consented,  provided  the  church  was  made  a 
party  in  the  call. 

The  parish  refused  to  unite  with  the  church,  and  called  an 
ex'parte  council,  composed  entirely  of  Unitarians,  which  recom- 
mended to  the  parish  to  dismiss  the  pastor,  which  the  parish 
at  once  proceeded  to  do.     About  one  third  of  the  members  of 
the  church  adhered  to  the  parish ;  the  rest  went  with  the  ex- 
cluded pastor  to  the  Court-house,  and  instituted  a  separate 
service.     The  church  and  pastor  called  a  council,  which  de- 
clared Dr.  Holmes  still  the  pastor  of  the  church  and  parish, 
according   to  established  usage,  and  advised  him  and   the 
church  to  meet  for  worship  as  they  had  begun  to  do.     A  new 
ecclesiastical  society  was  formed,  to  which  was  gpiven  the  name 
of  the  first  minister.     On  the  17th  of  December,  Mr.  Nehe- 
miah  Adams,  Jr.,  was  ordained  as  colleague  pastor.    The  Lord 
greatly  blessed  the  church.     In  a  very  short  time  the  member- 
ship was  doubled,  and  it  has  had  a  continual  increase.     Ixl 
1 83 1,  a  new  meeting-house  was  dedicated.     In  1831,  the  por- 
tion of  the  church  which  remained  with  the  pwuish  demanded 
of  the  church  the  church  funds,  the  communion  service,  th^ 
records,  and  a  few  minor  things.     Under  the  law,  as  it  had 
been   interpreted,  the  church  was  forced   to  relinquish  th^ 
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property.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  had  decided  that, 
so  &r  as  the  holding  of  property  was  concerned,  the  part  of  the 
church,  be  it  ever  so  small,  which  adheres  to  the  parish,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  church.  If  not  a  single  member  remains 
with  the  parish,  a  new  church  can  be  organized,  which  would 
be  entitled  to  all  the  property.  The  decision  never  commended 
itself  to  the  legal  profession,  and  a  recent  decision  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  makes  the  name  and 
being  of  a  church  a  matter  for  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  and 
not  the  civil,  to  determine.  But  even  the  remarkable  decision 
made  here,  under  which  so  many  churches  suffered  the  loss  of 
their  goods,  did  not  affect  the  ecclesiastical  relations  of  a  church. 
For  purposes  of  worship  and  work, —  that  is,  for  the  real  pur- 
poses of  a  church,  —  there  might  be  a  church  separate  from  the 
parish.  It  was  for  the  church  authorities  to  determine.  The 
decision,  therefore,  which  took  from  the  church  its  property, 
left  it  in  other  respects  what  it  had  always  been,  and  it  remains 
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the  First  Church  in  Cambridge.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
the  autobiography  of  Thomas  Shepard,  of  which  mention  has 
been  made,  was  the  means  of  furnishing  the  church  with  a 
communion  service  after  that  which  had  been  used  so  long  was 
taken  away.  This  book,  which  had  wandered  far  away,  came 
into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Adams,  who  had  it  printed,  and  with 
the  proceeds  of  its  sale  furnished  the  table  of  the  Lord  with  the 
service  which  is  still  used.  Thus  does  the  first  pastor  minister 
now  to  his  old  people  in  holy  things. 

Jn  1834,  Mr.  Adams  resigned,  to  become  the  pastor  of  the 
Union  Church  in  Boston,  an  office  which  he  still  adorns,  and 
in  which  he  has  largely  blessed  the  people. 

On  the  rsth  of  April,  1835,  Rev.  John  A.  Albro  was  installed 
pastor,  and  he  remained  in  the  office  till  the  corresponding  day 
of  1865.  His  presence  and  work  are  too  fresh  to  need  any 
comment  here.  He  was  held  in  honor  while  he  lived,  and  his 
memory  is  precious.    His  work  abides.     His  hallowed  influ* 
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ence  can  never  cease.  He  was  worthy  to  stand  in  the  long 
line  of  ministers  with  whose  names  his  own  is  written.  The 
present  pastor  was  installed  January  24,  1867. 

A  few  facts  will  conclude  this  sketch.  This  church  has  had 
eleven  pastors.  The  average  length  of  the  pastorates  which 
have  closed  is  about  twenty-two  years.  Only  one  has  left 
this  church  to  become  the  minister  of  another.  As  far  as  can 
now  be  ascertained,  there  have  been  four  ruling  elders  and 
thirty-two  deacons.  Only  one  minister  and  four  deacons  have 
had  a  middle  name,  and  these  are  since  1834. 

The  church  has  had  six  meeting-houses.    The  first  stood  a 
little  south  of  the  college ;  the  second,  third,  and  fourth,  on 
the  college  grounds,  very  near  the  site  of  Dane  HalL    The 
fourth  house  was  taken  down  in  1833.    "  In  this  edifice,"  said 
President  Quincy,  "  all  the  public  commencements  and  solemn 
inaugurations,  during  more   than   seventy  years,  were  cele- 
brated ;  and  no  building  in  Massachusetts  can  compare  with  it 
in  the  number  of  distinguished  men  who  at  different  times  have 
been  assembled  within  its  walls."    During  the  investment  of 
Boston  in  1775,  Washington,  who  had  his  army  here,  wor- 
shipped in  this  house  with  his  companions-in-arms.     In  1779, 
the  delegates  fi-om  the  different  towns  of  Massachusetts  met 
in  this  house  and  formed  the  constitution  of  the  State.    When 
La&yette  was  here,  in  1824,  upon  his  "  triumphal  visit,"  the 
address  of  welcome  was  given  to  him  in  this  church.     The 
^IfMOCompanying  picture  will  give  an  idea  of  this  noted  building, 
ke  meeting-house  of  1830-31,  of  which  a  cut  is  also  given, 
tiiat  in  which  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Albro  was  passed,  and 
dch  was  the  home  of  the  church  after  the  separation  from 
parish.    This  fifth  house  stood  near  the  first,  on  Mount 
iJ^Lubum  Street    The  sixth  is  on  Garden  Street,  comer  of  Ma- 
fironting  on  the  common.     It  was  dedicated  May  22,  1872. 
SfTllis  house  is  of  stone.    The  style  of  its  architecture  is  popu- 
?  hAy  known  as  the  Norman,  or  round-arch  Gothic,  but  the  his- 
?'"  toric  name  is  the  Romanesque.     It  is  cruciform  in  shape,  with 
:^-;a  gallery  over  the  vestibule,  and  another  at  one  end  of  the 
transept  for  the  organ  and  choir.     It  is  designed   to  seat 
twelve  hundred  persons.     In  arranging  the  interior,  the  good 
Congregational  principle  of  having  what  was  wanted  has  been 
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strictly  followed.  At  the  rear  of  the  church  and  connected 
with  it  is  a  chapel  for  the  Sabbath  School  and  social  meetings. 
.  The  people  decided  that  the  pews  should  not  be  sold  ;  the 
house  is,  therefore,  owned  by  the  society,  and  not  by  separate 
individuals.  A  moderate  rental  was  placed  upon  the  pews  for 
convenience,  but  any  persons  who  do  not  feel  able  to  pay  the 
full  price  of  the  seats,  are  allowed  to  pay  according  to  their 
own  judgment  of  their  ability. 

By  the  doors  of  the  church  are  boxes  for  the  weekly  offer- 
ings of  those  who  desire  to  bring  a  gift  when  they  come  up  to 
the  house  of  the  Lord. 

Will  those  who  read  these  notes  upon  this  Puritan  Church 
now  pray  for  its  peace  and  prosperity } 

Alexander  McKenzib. 

Cambridge^  Mass, 

Note.  —  Since  the  foregoing  article  was  In  type  the  Shepard  Society  has  come 
into  possession  of  the  famous  Cockerel  which  so  long  watched  o^er  the  church  in 
Hanover  Street,  and  is  now  to  surmount  the  lofty  spire  of  the  new  church  in 
Cambridge.  This  cockerel  is  of  copper,  and  weighs  some  two  hundred  pounds. 
It  measures  between  five  and  six  feet  in  height,  and  also  in  breadth  from  the  tip  of 
the  bill  to  the  tip  of  the  taiL    It  is  of  graceful  form  and  very  heavily  gilded. 

This  bu"d  was  placed  originally  upon  the  "  New  Brick  "  Church,  which  was  built 
in  1 72 1.  Tradition  says  that  the  design  had  an  unfriendly  personal  reference  to 
the  minister  of  the  New  North  Church,  Rev.  PeUr  Thacher,  which  is  hardly 
credible.  Early  in  the  Revolution  the  Second  Church,  having  lost  its  house  of 
worship,  united  with  the  society  of  the  "  New  Brick."  The  name  of  "  Setond 
Church  "  was  given  to  the  united  body,  which  has  now  for  a  long  time  been  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Chandler  Robbins,  D.  D.  In  1845  a  new  house  wis 
erected,  which  was  afterwards  sold  to  the  Methodists,  and  which  was  taken  down 
in  the  widening  of  Hanover  Street  in  1 87 1.  The  cockerel  had  already  come  down 
in  the  great  gale,  September,  1869,  and  was  not  afterwards  restored  to  its  place. 

For  a  hundred  and  fifly  years  it  looked  down  upon  the  great  city,  and  was  the 
spectator  of  some  of  the  most  stirring  scenes  in  our  national  life.    It  served  an 
important  purpose  as  a  landmark  for  ships  entering  the  harbor.    After  presiding 
over  Puritans,  Unitarians,  and  Methodists,  it  now  returns  to .  its  native  position 
over  a  Puritan  church.    It  may  be  added  that  the  house  occupied  by  the  Firstz: 
Church  in  Cambridge  at  the  time  of  its  separation  from  the  parish  was  also  sur- 
mounted by  a  cockerel    This  seems  indeed  to  have  been  the  original  form  of  a^ 
vane,  as  the  name  weather-cock  indicates. 

A.  McK. 
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THE  ANTINOMIAN  CONTROVERSY  OF    1637. 

[Cootinued  from  page  385.] 

Much  has  been  said,  within  a  few  years  past  and  previously, 
of  the  intolerance,  the  exclusiveness,  and  the  persecuting  spirit 
of  the  fathers  of  New  England.  They  have  been  called  nar- 
row-minded, illiberal,  and  bigoted  No  sooner,  it  is  alleged, 
had  they  escaped  the  fangs  of  persecution  in  their  native  land, 
than  they  went  to  persecuting  others.  They  persecuted  Roger 
Williams,  they  persecuted  the  Antinomians,  they  persecuted 
the  Baptists  and  the  Quakers.  A  man  must  believe  just  as 
they  did,  or  be  deprived  of  his  civil  rights,  whipped,  banished, 
or  even  put  to  death.  Many  believe  all  this  ;  and  the  charge 
is  constantly  repeated  in  conversation,  in  newspapers,  in  books, 
in  stately  reviews.  In  the  ensuing  discussion,  I  propose  to 
show  that  not  one  word  of  this  is  true. 

Before  I  Begin,  let  me  ask  by  what  rule  shall  the  conduct  of 
our  fathers  be  judged }  Shall  it  be  by  the  light  of  the  present 
day,  or  by  the  light  which  they  themselves  enjoyed }  This 
may  make  an  important  difference.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  while  truth  of  all  kinds  is  ever  essentially  the  same,  it 
becomes  more  distinct  to  human  view,  and  more  operative  on 
human  affairs,  as  time  rolls  on.  All  the  truths  of  astronomy, 
of 'chemistry,  of  mechanics,  were  the  same  three  thousand 
years  ago  as  at  the  present  time.  But  they  were  not  under- 
stood, and  did  not  influence  human  conduct  as  they  now  do. 
It  is  so  with  the  science  of  politics,  the  science  of  government 
The  time  was,  and  not  long  ago,  when  it  was  but  little  under- 
stood. Its  true  nature,  ends,  and  aims  were  grievously  misap- 
prehended. It  is  only  of  late  that  the  true  ends  and  methods  of 
government  have  faintly  appeared.  As  Macaulay  well  remarks, 
government  is  an  experimental  science,  as  much  so  as  engi- 
neering, botany,  or  medicine.^  It  takes  a  long  time  for  politi- 
cal science,  like  the  other  sciences,  to  work  itself  clear  of  false- 
hoods and  impurities.  Progress  is  almost  daily  made,  and  the 
human  race  is  continually  advancing  in  this  very  important 

1  Macaulay's  Review  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  History  of  the  Revolution  of 
X6S8. 
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department.  Doubtless  there  is  room  for  further  improvement 
What  we  now  regard  as  the  perfection  of  knowledge,  our  pos- 
terity may  treat  as  the  mere  alphabet  of  science.  It  would  not 
be  just,  however,  for  them  to  look  upon  us  with  contempt 
because  we  have  made  no  greater  advances.  All  scientific 
knowledge  is  the  result  of  experiment ;  it  can  come  in  no 
other  way. 

Past  ages  must  not  be  condemned  for  not  acting  according 
to  the  light  we  now  enjoy.  And  yet  all  the  censure,  all  the 
obloquy,  which  has  been  cast  upon  the  fathers  of  New  Eng- 
land, has  arisen  from  a  total  disregard  of  this  plain  and  obvious 
principle.  It  is  folly  and  a  burning  shame  to  condemn  them, 
as  many  do,  for  not  coming  up,  in  all  respects,  to  what  is  now 
regarded  as  sound  political  science  ;  for  not  being  enlightened 
with  our  knowledge.  It  was  absolutely  impossible  for  even  the 
greatest  and  best  of  men,  two  hundred  years  ago,  to  be  what 
a  very  simple  and  inferior  sort  of  men  may,  and  indeed  must 
be,  in  our  day. 

The  treatment  of  Roger  Williams  by  the  authorities  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  their  proceedings  in  the  Antinomian  Contro- 
versy of  1637,  have  been  fruitful  topics  of  remark  with  those 
who  accuse  our  fathers  of  being  actuated  by  a  malignant 
spirit.     Let  us  see  what  was  really  done  in  both  cases. 

Roger  Williams  was  born  in  the  year  1606,  in  Conwyl  Cayo, 
County  of  Carmarthen,  South  Wales  ;  entered  as  a  student 
at  Jesus  College,  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  April  30,  1624, 
being  then,  according  to  the  record,  eighteen  years  old.  It  is 
said  that  at  that  time  he  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  and  that,  without  finishing  his  course  at  the  Uni- 
versity, he  studied  law  under  that  eminent  jurist  He  soon 
left  the  law  for  the  gospel,  and  after  a  short  exercise  of  his 
ministry  in  the  established  church,  became  a  rigid  separatist 

With  his  wife  Mary,  he  landed  at  Nantasket,  near  Boston^ 
from  the  ship  "  Lion,"  from  Bristol,  February  5,  1630-1.  A. 
few  weeks  only  passed  before  the  church  at  Salem  invited  hint 
to  succeed  the  saintly  Higginson  as  their  teacher.  He  sooa 
contrived  to  make  himself  obnoxious  to  the  government  by 
denying  the  power  of  the  magistrate  to  punish  certain  offences, 
which  are  still  held  to  be  criminal,  and  which  in  Massa- 
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chusetts,  even  at  the  present  day,  subject  the  offender  to  pun- 
ishment,—  such  as  perjury,  blasphemy,  and  Sabbath-breaking. 
Not  long  after  he  withdrew  from  the  Massachusetts  jurisdic- 
tion, and  during  a  residence  at  Plymouth  of  two  years  was 
one  of  the  ministers  of  the  church  there,  —  the  separatist, 
Ralph  Smith,  being  the  other.  While  there,  according  to  Brad- 
ford, "  he  fell  into  some  strange  opinions,  and  from  opinion  to 
practice,  which  caused  some  controversy  between  the  church 
and  him,  and  in  the  end  some  discontent  on  his  part,  by  occa- 
sion whereof  he  left  them  somewhat  abruptly  "  and  returned 
to  Salem.  Bradford  describes  him  as  "  a  man  godly  and  zeal- 
ous, having  many  precious  parts,  but  very  unsettled  in  judg- 
ment." Indeed,  the  want  of  a  sound  judgment  was  his  great 
!ault ;  he  was  an  impulsive  and  hot-headed  young  man,  not 
ong  out  of  his  teens,  all  the  while  exposing  himself  to  trouble, 
ind  lacking  that  caution  which  the  circumstances  of  the  day 
*endered  so  imperative.  He  "  refused  to  join  with  the  congre- 
jation  at  Boston  because  they  would  not  make  public  decla- 
•ation  of  their  repentance  for  having  communion  with  the 
3hurches  of  England  while  they  lived  there  ;  and  maintained 
that  the  civil  magistrate  should  not  punish  any  breach  of  the 
irst  table."  ^  If  neither  perjury,  nor  profane  swearing,  nor 
Sabbath-breaking  may  be  punished,  what  becomes  of  human 
society  ? 

In  the  winter  of  1634-5,  he  caused  great  alarm  by  publicly 
maintaining  that  the  patent  under  which  the  colony  was  set- 
tled was  of  no  validity  ;  that  the  king  told  a  lie  when  he  said 
that  his  subjects  had  discovered  the  country  ;  that  the  king's 
grant  amounted  to  nothing ;  that  the  titles  to  land  under  it 
were  absolutely  worthless."  *  The  language  employed  by  him 
not  only  created  serious  uneasiness  in  the  colony,  but  it  might 
occasion  high  displeasure  at  the  English  court,  and  expose  the 
colony  to  the  wrath  of  the  king. 

The  relations  of  the  colony  to  the  royal  government  were  at 
this  time  (1635)  very  critical.  The  king  had  demanded  the 
return  of  the  charter,  and  had  appointed  a  council  having  full 

1  Winthrop,  I,  53, 

2  Winthrop,  I,  122.    Felt's  Eccl.  Hist  of  N.  E.,  I,  174.    Neal's  Hist  of  N.  E. 
(Ed.  1747),  p.  158. 
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power  to  regulate  all  aflfairs,  civil  and  ecclesiastical^  in  the 
English  colonies.  The  conduct  of  Mr.  Williams,  therefore, 
tended  to  provoke  the  displeasure  of  the  king,  the  speedy 
interference  of  this  council,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  colonial 
authority. 

To  guard  against  this  great  and  imminent  danger,  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  in  March,  1635,  passed  an  order  requiring  all  males 
over  sixteen  years  of  age,  whether  freemen  or  not,  to  take  an 
oath  of  fidelity,  obliging  them  to  obey  the  government  of  the 
colony,  to  support  it  with  their  persons  and  estates,  and  to 
endeavor  to  the  utmost  to  maintain  its  rights  and  its  au- 
thority.^ In  direct  opposition  to  this  very  important  and 
needful  requisition,  Mr.  Williams  stoutly  maintained  that  it  is 
morally  wrong  for  a  magistrate  to  tender  an  oath  to  an  unre- 
generate  man ;  and  that  false  swearing  is  not  to  be  punished 
by  the  civil  authority.  This  doctrine,  of  course,  not  only 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  common  administration  of  justice, 
but  of  the  defence  of  the  country  against  invasion.  It  strikes 
at  the  very  root  of  civil  society.  He  also  induced  the  church 
in  Salem,  of  which  he  had  lately  been  installed  pastor,  to  write 
to  the  churches  of  which  the  magistrates  were  members,  com- 
plaining of  their  official  acts,  and  urging  that  they  bfe  disci- 
plined for  the  same.^  This  was  a  plain  moving  of  sedition  ; 
for  had  the  magistrates  been  put  under  discipline,  it 
have  amounted  to  disfranchisement,  and  consequently  to  de 
osition  from  office.  He  tried  to  induce  the  church  at 
to  renounce  all  communion  with  the  other  churches  of  th< 
colony ;  and  when  this  was  not  done,  he  withdrew  from  fellow 
ship  with  his  own  church,  and  even  from  his  own  wife,  refusin. 
to  join  in  family  prayer  or  grace  at  table  with  her,  because 
continued  to  frequent  their  communion.* 

All  this  while,  Mr.  Williams  was  not  a  freeman  of  the  col 
ony ;  not  entitled  to  vote ;  not  a  citizen  ;   but  merely  a  s 
journer,  a  transitory  resident,  like  our  merchants  and  studen 
in  Germany ;  and  of  course  not  entitled  to  any  part  in  publi 

1  Felt's  N.  E.,  I,  178,  182,  208. 
a  Felt's  N.  E.,  I,  225.    Palirey's  N.  E.,  I,  411. 

•  Winthrop,  I,  162  et  seq,    Morton's  Memorial,  153,    Fell's  N.  E.,  I,  2o8>  21. 
224, 232, 
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affairs.  He  refused  to  be  made  a  citizen,  /.  e,  a  freeman  of  the 
colony.  He  was  meddling  with  what  did  not  belong  to  him. 
It  is  asserted  by  some  who  must  be  supposed  to  know,^  that 
he  advised  Endicot,  who  was  a  parishioner  of  his,  to  cut  the 
cross  out  of  the  royal  colors,  which  amounted  to  a  denial  of  the 
authority  of  the  king. 

It  had  now  become  evident  that  Mr.  Williams  could  not, 

with  safety  to  the  colony,  longer  remain  within  its  bounds. 

In  view  of  the  extreme  peril  in  which  they  were  placed  by  his 

proceedings,  the  General  Court  passed,  September  3;  1635,  ^^ 

following  order :    "  Whereas,  Mr.  Roger  Williams,  one  of  the 

elders  of  the  church  of  Salem,  hath  broached  and  divulged 

divers  new  and  dangerous  opinions  against  the  authority  of 

magistrates,  as  also  writ  letters  of  defamation  both  of  the 

magistrates  and  churches  here,  and  yet  maintaineth  the  same 

without  retraction  ;  it  is  therefore   Ordered,  that  the  said 

Mr.  Williams  shall  depart  out  of  this  jurisdiction  within  six 

weeks  now  next  ensuing :   which  if  he  neglect  to  perform,  it 

shall  be  lawful  for  the  governor  and  two  of  the  magistrates  to 

send  him  to  some  place  out  of  this  jurisdiction,  not  to  return 

any  more  without  license  from  the  Court."  ^ 

The  liberty  to  remain  for  six  weeks  was  extended  till  the 
next  spring,  but  on  the  express  condition  that  in  the  interval 
lie  should  "  not  go  about  to  draw  others  to  his  opinions."  ^ 

In  January,  1635-6,  the  Court  of  Assistants  *  were  informed 
that  this  condition  had  been  utterly  disregarded  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, and  that  he  was  still  keeping  up  an  excitement  at  Salem. 
The  magistrates  therefore  felt  justified  in  sending  him  away  to 
England,  where  he  properly  belonged,  in  a  ship  ready  to  sail. 
They  sent  for  him  to  come  to  Boston ;  and  when  he  refused 
to  come,  they  despatched  Capt.  Underbill  in  a  pinnace  to  ap- 
prehend and  put  him  on  board  the  ship  then  lying  at  anchor 
at  Nantasket.     Underbill,  arriving   at   his  house,  found  that 
he  had  escaped  into  the  woods  three  days  before.     It  seems 
he  was  extremely  reluctant  to  be  sent  to  England,  knowing 

^  Edward  Winslow,  though  a  friend  to  Williams,  asserts  this,  in  his  Reply  to 
Gorton,  Hypocrisie  Unmasked,  pp.  65,  66.     Hubbard  also  affirms  it. 
2  Mass.  Col.  Records,  I,  156.    Felt's  N.  E.,  I,  231.    Palfrey's  N.  K,  I,  412. 
«  Felt's  N.  E.,  I,  237. 
*  In  modem  parlance,  the  Senate  or  CoundL 
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that  there  he  would  be  more  severely  dealt  with  than  here. 
The  hardship,  therefore,  of  travelling  on  foot  through  the 
woods,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  to  the  shores  of  Narraganset 
Bay,  and  "  for  fourteen  weeks  not  knowing  what  bread  or  bed 
did  mean,"  was  a  matter  of  his  own  choice. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Williams  was  not  a  novel  one  in  the  colony. 
Before  this  time  John  and  Samuel  Browne,  Christopher  Gardi- 
ner, Thomas  Walford,  Henry  Lynn,  Thomas  Gray,  and  others, 
had  been  sent  away  as  persons  whose  presence  was  dangerous 
to  the  peace  of  the  community.  But  they  had  not  the  ability 
of  Williams  to  make  a  favorable  impression  of  their  case.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  represent,  as  the  brilliant,  but  not  always 
judicious  and  careful,  Bancroft  has  done,  that  Roger  Williams 
stood  alone  as  the  apostle  and  champion  of  religious  liberty.  ^ 
It  cannot  be  fairly  shown  that  the  principle  of  religious  free- 
dom entered  at  all  into  this  dispute.  He  was  not  charged 
with  heresy.  He  was  not  punished  for  a  mere  opinion.  He 
was  dealt  with  as  a  turbulent  man,  a  disturber  of  the  public 
peace,  and  for  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Williams  was  doubtless  a  man  of  great  private  worth. 

He  was  eminently  pure,  disinterested,  conscientious,  kind,  free 

from  malice  and  personal  rancor.     Those  who  differed  from 

him,  those  who  banished  him,  allowed  him  the  possession  ol 

great  virtues.     He  was,  nevertheless,  a  very  dangerous  man,^  j 

and  the  more  so  from  his  many  good  qualities.     His  very  con — -j 

scientiousness  pushed  him  to  dangerous  extremes.     Of  all  the^» . 

evils  that  have  ever  afflicted  mankind,  none  have  exceedecE:^^ 

those  which  have  arisen  from  a  misguided  conscience.     It  wa^-C 

so  in  the  case  now  under  review.     Because  the  consent  of  th^^c: 

Indians  to  our  occupancy  of  the  country  had  not  been  previouslj^X 

obtained,  he  stiffly  maintained  that  the  charter  was  a  •mer^'x 

nullity,  and  should  be  sent  back  to  the  monarch  who  gave  ii 

That  monarch  he  taxed  with  uttering  lies  and  blasphemy  ii 

that  document     Of  course,  if  the  charter  was  a  nullity,  all  th* 

rights  of  property  acquired  under  it  were  void.     If  the 

was  a  nullity,  how  was  the  colony  to  be  protected  against  th^:£^ 

efforts  of  Gorges,  Mason,  and  the  English  hierarchy } 

taught,  moreover,  that  the  oath  of  fidelity,  imposed  by 

1  Bancroft,  Hist  of  U.  S.,  I,  374  etseq. 
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;ral  Court,  was  unlawful,  and  this,  too,  at  a  time  of  extreme 
when  the  government  of  the  colony  and  all  good  citi- 
needed  to  be  assured  of  the  fidelity  of  every  person  resid- 
rfthin  its  bounds.  He  would  not  himself  take  the  oath;  he 
rom  the  beginning  refused  to  take  the  "  freemen's  oath/' 
:hereby  had  forfeited  the  protection  of  the  government. 
>  Mr.  Williams  is  freely  accorded  the  merit  of  good  inten- 
.  It  is  no  less  true  that  his  efforts  were  imperilling  the 
existence  of  the  colony,  and  of  American  liberty  in  all 
ng  time.  He  was  weakening  the  bonds  which  hold  soci- 
ogether ;  he  was  sapping  the  foundations  of  social  and 
order.  Ignorantly,  perhaps,  but  really,  he  was  engaged 
e  same  game  which  Laud  and  the  high-church  party  of 
and  were  then  pursuing.  He  was,  certainly  not  to  the 
;  extent,  but  really,  pursuing  a  course  of  intolerance. 
le  questions  between  Mr.  Williams  and  the  fathers  of 
jachusetts  were  questions  of  civil  government.  The  treat- 
t  which  he  suffered  was  no  invasion  of  the  rights  of  con- 
ice.  He  was  not  in  any  sense  a  martyr  to  the  truth.  He 
full  liberty  to  entertain  what  opinions  he  chose,  considered 
)inions  merely.  His  relations  with  his  Maker  were  never 
.tter  of  inquiry.  The  authorities  had  no  wish,  and  never 
npted,  to  interfere  with  any  matter  between  his  soul  and 
He  was  banished  because  he  was  disturbing  the  civil 
r  of  the  community.  He  was  stirring  up  civil  strife  and 
It.  He  was  sent  away  from  the  jurisdiction  because  it  was 
safe  for  him  longer  to  remain  within  it. 
r.  Williams  himself,  in  a  book  published  by  him  in  Lon- 
in  1643,^  states  the  grounds  of  his  banishment  to  have 
the  following  opinions  :  — 

[.  That  we  have  not  our  Land  by  Pattent  from  the  King, 
:hat  the  Natives  are  the  true  owners  of  it :  ^  and  that  we 
it  to  repent  of  such  a  receiving  it  by  Pattent. 

ititled  "  Mr.  Cotton's  Letter,  lately  printed,  examined  and  answered." 
ir  fathers  always  bought  land  of  the  Indians,  when  they  could  find  owners, 
t  the  Pequot  and  Narraganset  lands,  which  they  obtained  by  right  of  co:> 
The  "  Pattent "  protected  them  only  against  claimants  from  Europe.  It 
ever  designed  to  operate  against  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  nor  ever  used  for 
urpose.  Our  fathers  paid  the  Indians  all  it  was  worth  to  them,  who  used  it 
r  agriculture,  but  for  hunting.  The  Indians  declared  themselves  satisfied 
he  price.    See  Palfrey*s  Hist,  of  N.  E.,  I,  387. 
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about  the  year  1592.  He  was  educated  at  Sydney-Sussex 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in 
1 6 14,  and  that  of  A.  M.  in  161 8.  He  was  married,  November 
8,  162 1,  to  Mary  Storre,  daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas  Storre, 
vicar  of  Bilsby,  a  small  parish  in  the  near  vicinity  of  AlfonL 
How  long  he  lived  with  this  wife  is  not  known  ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  in  a  few  years  she  died,  and  he  married  Mary  Hutch- 
inson, bom  1605,  daughter  of  Edward  and  Susanna  Hutchin- 
son, of  Alford.  He  succeeded  his  father-in-law' in  1623,  as 
vicar  of  Bilsby,  but  was  silenced  for  non-conformity  in  1632. 
Finding  himself  unpleasantly  situated  in  England,  he  deter- 
mined to  remove  to  this  country ;  and  accordingly,  with  his 
wife  and  five  children,  and  his  wife's  mother,  landed  at  Boston, 
May  26,  1636.  He  and  his  wife  and  her  mother  were  admit- 
ted to  the  church  in  that  town  on  the  12th  of  June  following, 
Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson  was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Francis 
Marbury,  of  Alford,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  was  baptized  at  Alford 
June  22,  1591.  At  the  age"  of  twenty  she  was  married  to 
William  Hutchinson,  eldest  son  of  Edward  and  Susanna 
Hutchinson,  of  Alford.     William   Hutchinson  was  therefore 


the  brother  of  Mary,  the  second  wife  of  Rev.  John  Wheel- 
wright.    He  was  a  prosperous  merchant  of  that  place. 

Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her  husband  early  embraced  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Puritans.     With  her  husband,  and  their  familyM  ^ 
of  ten  children,  she  landed  in  Boston  from  the  ship  "  Griffin," 
Sept.  18,  1634.     In  the  same  ship  came  about  two  hundre< 
passengers,  among  whom  were  Rev.  John  Lothrop  and  Rev  - 
Zechariah    Symmes.     Mrs.    Hutchinson   came   for   religion's 
sake,  and  apparently  to  enjoy  the  preaching  of  Rev.   John 
Cotton,  formerly  her  neighbor  in  Lincolnshire,  who  came  to 
the  New-England  Boston  the  year  before.     Mr.  Hutchinson 
was  admitted  to  the  church  in  Boston  on  the  26th  of  October, 

^  This  ship  had  brought  to  Boston,  in  September,  1633,  those  famous  ministers, 
John  Cotton,  afterwards  of  Boston,  Thomas  Hooker,  aAerwards  of  Hartford,  and 
Samuel  Stone,  also  of  Hartford,  together  with  John  Haynes,  afterwards  governor. 
It  has  always  been  understood  that  the  Indian  locality  Shawmut,  at  first  called  by 
the  English  Trimountain,  received  its  name  of  Boston  out  of  respect  to  Mr.  Cotton. 
But  as  that  name  was  imposed  by  the  Court  of  Assistants,  at  their  session  held 
Sept.  7,  1630,  it  must  have  been  under  the  expectation  that  Mr.  Cotton  would  be 
the  minister  there,  though  he  did  not  arrive  till  three  years  after. 
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and  his  wife  on  the  2d  of  November,  one  week  later.  The 
delay  in  her  case  arose  from  some  misgivings  entertained  by 
the  church,  occasioned  by  statements  made  by  the  Rev.  Zecha- 
riah  Symmes,  a  fellow-passenger  with  her  in  the  "  Griffin."  On 
the  voyage,  she  had  startled  him  and  other  passengers  by  some 
eccentricities  and  speculations  of  hers  in  matters  of  religion, 
and  especially  by  "revelations  "  she  professed  to  have  received. 
According  to  her  own  statement  at  her  trial,  November,  1637, 
revelations  from  heaven  were  with  her  matters  of  frequent 
occurrence.  .  Being  then  asked  how  she  knew  herself  to  be 
correct,  she  answered  by  "  immediate  revelation."  After  Mr. 
Cotton  came  to  New  England,  "  it  was  revealed  to  me,"  she 
said,  "  that  I  must  go  thither  also,  and  that  there  I  should  be 
persecuted,  and  suffer  much  trouble."  ^  She  also  said,  "  Noth- 
ing of  any  importance  ever  happened  to  me  without  being 
revealed  to  me  beforehand."  ^ 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak,  she  was  forty- 
five  years  of  age.  Her  husband,  "  a  very  honest,  peaceable 
man,"  was  a  deacon  of  the  church  in  Boston,  having  been 
chosen  to  that  office  November  27,  1636.  Her  sons,  Edward, 
Richard,  and  Francis,  and  her  daughters.  Faith  and  Bridget, 
were  members  of  the  same  church. 

Mr.  Wheelwright,  on  his  arrival,  found  the  colony  in  an 
anxious,  alarmed,  unsettled  state.  Only  four  months  had 
elapsed  since  Roger  Williams,  to  avoid  being  shipped  off  for 
England  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace,  had  taken  to  the 
woods,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Rhode  Island.  The 
removal  by  Endicot  and  others  of  the  cross  of  Saint  George 
from  the  royal  ensign  had  exposed  the  colony  to  the  suspicion 
of  disloyalty.^ 

It  amounted  in  fact  to  a  renunciation  of  the  royal  authority ; 
and  the  enemies  of  the  colony  in  England  were  prepared  to 

^  "  A  Short  Story  of  the  Rise,  Reign,  and  Ruine  of  the  Antinomians,"  p.  38. 

2  See  Hutchinson's  Hist,  Vol.  II.    Felt's  Eccl.  Hist,  of  N.  E.,  I,  261. 

•  Not  only  had  the  cross  been  cut  out  of  the  flag  used  by  the  train-bands  of 
Salem  :  the  same  thing  had  been  done  in  other  places.  The  unmutilated  flag  was 
not  to  be  found  even  in  the  fort  on  Castle  Island.  The  cross  was  regarded  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  with  superstitious  reverence,  and  was  therefore  held  by  our 
Others  to  be  a  relic  of  Antichrist  "  The  Papal  Cross  is  an  abomination  that 
no  Puritan  could  bear."    Felt's  Eccl.  Hist  of  N.  E.,  I,  291  et  stq. 
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take  advantage  of  it.  The  charter  had  been  demanded  by  the 
Privy  Council,^  and  a  compliance  being  delayed,  a  writ  of  quo 
warranto  had  been  filed  in  Westminster  Hall  against  the 
Massachusetts  Company.^  The  Pequot  war,  then  imminent, 
threatened  the  speedy  destruction  of  all  the  English  settle- 
ments north  of  Virginia.  The  very  existence  of  the  colony 
was  at  stake ;  and  a  crisis  had  arisen,  demanding  the  utmost 
circumspection  and  prudence  on  the  part  of  the  guardians  of 
the  infant  commonwealth. 

It  was  at  such  a  time  as  this  that  Mrs.  Hutchinson  began  to 
promulgate  her  eccentric  views,  and  to  acquire  for  them  an 
influence  which  greatly  increased  the  public  agitation  and 
danger. 

That  we  may  not  anticipate  too  much  of  the  eventful  story 
we  will  here  say,  that  five  months  after  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Wheelwright  in  Boston,  it  was  proposed  by  some  of  the  ad- 
herents of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,^   that  he  should  be  associated, 
with   Cotton  and   Wilson   in   the  spiritual  oversight  of  th^ 
church  there.     The  proposal  was  altogether  insidious,  since 
vote  to  that  eflfect  would  have  ensured  the  ascendency  of  th 
new  party  in  Boston,  and  perhaps  in  the  colony.     Winthro 
had  the  address  to  parry  the  blow,  by  suggesting  that  th^ 
church  already  had  two  ministers,  a  pastor  and  a  teacher", 
which  were  all  that  the  Congregational  polity  allowed  ;  anc? 
moreover,  he  feared  that  the  peace  of  the  church  might  be 
endangered  by  calling  Mr.  Wheelwright  to  office,  "  seeing  he 
was  apt  to  raise  doubtful  disputations."     Mr.  Wheelwright  had 
lately  advanced,  in  a  public  exercise,  some  novel,  and,  it  was 
thought,  erroneous  and  even  dangerous  sentiments.     He  had 
said  that  the  believer  was  more  than  a  creature,  and  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  the  believer  are  united.*    Being  called  on  in 
the  church  to  explain  his  meaning,  he  did  not  deny  that  he 
said  this.     He  was  already  committed  to  the  views  of  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  of  which  this  was  one.     But  to  gratify  the  friends 
of  the  new  doctrines  as  far  as  possible,  the  church  voted  that 

1  April,  1634. 

^  September,  1635. 

*  She  had  already  been  in  Boston  twenty  months. 

♦  Winthrop,  I,  202.    Palfrey's  N.  E.,  I,  475.    Felt's  Ecd.  Hist  of  N.  E.,  I,  263. 
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Mr.  Wheelwright  have  liberty  to  preach  at  Mount  WoUaston.* 
In  pursuance  of  this  vote,  which  was  passed  October  30,  1636, 
Mr.  Wheelwright  preached  at  "the  Mount"  about  a  year. 
He  had  a  grant  from  the  town  of  Boston  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  of  land  at  Mount  Wollaston,  February  2,  1636-7.* 

Drake,  in  his  History  of  Boston  (p.  220),  supposes,  singularly 
enough,  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  unwilling  to  accept  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright as  a  colleague,  lest  this  "brilliant  young  minister" 
should  eclipse  him!  But  Wheelwright  was  now  forty-five 
years  of  age,  and  only  four  years  younger  than  Wilson. 

Before  proceeding  further,  we  must  take  notice  of  a  fact  in 
our  early  history  which  has  scarcely  ever  been  adverted  to  by 
those  who  have  written  of  those  times,  though  vital  to  the 
whole  matter.  The  fact  is  this.  It  was  a  church  of  christ 
which  settled  on  these  shores  in  1628  and  the  following  years. 
They  came  for  religious  ends,  and  for  no  other.  Everything 
was  shaped  by  religion  and  subordinate  to  it.  The  State  was 
an  outgrowth  from  the  Church,  was  its  offspring  and  its  hand- 
maid. In  all  affairs,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  the  Church 
took  precedence  of  the  State,  and  its  interests  were  paramount. 
The  whole  civil  administration  necessarily  partook  of  the 
character  thus  imparted.  The  complaints  we  sometimes  hear 
about  a  union  of  Church  and  State,  in  the  early  days  of  Massa- 
chusetts, are  thoroughly  idle,  silly,  and  gratuitous.  In  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise. 
For  it  was  literally  true,  that  the  State  was  only  the  church 
acting  in  secular  and  civil  affairs.  That  the  fact  was  as  here 
stated,  is  manifest  from  all  our  early  documents  and  all  our 
early   historians.      This   singular  fact   explains   many  things 

^  Records  of  First  Church  in  Boston.  Several  members  of  the  Boston  church 
resided  at  Mount  Wollaston,  —  now  the  town  of  Quincy,  -^  and  others  had  plan- 
baitions  there.  They  had  previously  attended  meeting  in  Boston,  eight  miles  dis< 
tant.  This  was  found  very  inconvenient,  especially  in  bad  weather,  and  they 
^titioned,  August  24, 1636,  —  just  before  what  is  noted  in  the  text,  —  for  a  separate 
^urch.  The  church  in  Boston  were  not  willing  to  part  with  so  many  of  their 
members,  many  of  whom  were  able  men ;  and  as  a  compromise,  the  Mount  Wol- 
laston people  were  allowed  to  have  Mr.  Wheelwright  preach  there.  There  was 
tio  church  there,  distinct  from  that  in  Boston,  till  September  17,  1639,  nearly  three 
years  after  this  time. 

^  Town  Records  of  Boston* 
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otherwise  inexplicable,  and  answers  many  objections  otherwise 
unanswerable. 

It  explains,  for  instance,  and  fully  justifies  that  famous 
order,  passed  May  18,  163 1,  at  the  second  General  Court  held 
after  the  transfer  of  the  charter  to  these  shores,  providing  that 
none  but  members  of  the  church,  in  good  standing,  should  be 
freemen  of  the  colony,  and  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage.  It 
explains  and  justifies  the  conduct  of  the  government  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  case  of  Roger  Williams,  of  John  and  Samuel 
Browne,  Thomas  Walford,  and  now  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright, Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  their  adherents.  It  is  a  total, 
inexcusable  mistake  to  suppose  and  to  say,  that  these  persons 
were  punished  merely  because  of  their  opinions.  They  werr- 
not  punished  at  ally  in  the  customary  acceptation  of  that  word. 
They  were  simply  excluded  from  the  church  planted  on  thes 
shores.  This  church  had  the  right  to  say  who  should  cohabi 
with  it,  and  it  chose  to  exercise  the  right ;  it  owned  the  whol 
territory,  and  by  charter  had  the  right  to  say  who  should  Uv 
upon  it.  It  had  the  same  right  that  every  householder  has  t 
decide  who  shall  occupy  rooms  in  his  house,  and  come  to 
and  board  in  his  family ;  the  right  every  man  has  to  choose  hi^ 
own  company.^ 

This  state  of  affairs  did  not  make  a  "  Theocracy,**^  as  is  some- 
times inconsiderately,  nay,  foolishly  supposed.  If  Massachu- 
setts was  then  a  "  Theocracy,"  then  every  Christian  church, 
and  every  Christian  family,  and  every  mercantile  establishment 
conducted  on  Christian  principles,  is  now  a  theocracy  ;  for  in 
neither  case  was  anything  done  beyond  this,  to  live  according 
to  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  as  signified  to  us  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  In  neither  case  is  any  direct  and  immediate  reve- 
lation from  God  enjoyed  or  expected,  as  in  the  theocracy  of  old. 

Mrs.  Hutchinson  is  first  brought  to  our  notice  by  Gk)vemor 
Winthrop,  in  his  Journal,  under  date  of  October,   1636,  in 

1  Their  charter  gave  them  the  right  to  exclude  all  persons  who  would  not  ccm- 
cur  in  their  main  design.    The  land  was  theirs  as  much  as  a  man*s  farm  is  his. 

2  The  word  "  Theocracy  "  is  defined  by  Webster  :  "  Government  of  a  State  by 
the  immediate  direction  of  God  ;  or,  the  State  thus  governed.  Of  this  species  the 
Israelites  fiimish  an  illustrious  example.  The  theocracy  lasted  till  the  time  of 
Saul."  Worcester's  definition  is,  *•  A  government  directed  by  God."  The  etymol- 
ogy of  the  word  should  be  sufficient. 
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these  words :  "  One  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  a  member  of  the 
:hurch  in  Boston,  a  woman  of  a  ready  wit  and  bold  spirit, 
}rought  over  with  her  two  dangerous  errors :  first,  that  the 
Person  of  the  Holy  Ghost  dwells  in  a  justified  person  ;  sec- 
md,  that  no  sanctification  can  help  to  evidence  to  us  our  jus- 
ification.  From  these  errors  grew  many  branches  ;  as,  first, 
mr  union  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  as  a  Christian  remains 
lead  to  every  spiritual  action,  and  hath  no  gifts  nor  graces, 
>ther  than  such  as  are  in  hypocrites,  nor  any  other  sanctifica- 
ion  but  the  Holy  Ghost  himself."  ^ 

The  author  of  the  "  Short  Story  of  the  Rise,  Reign,  and 
iuin  of  the  Antinomians,"  etc.,  who  could  be  no  other  than 
jrovernor  Winthrop  himself,^  thus  describes  Mrs.  Hutchinson : 

"  She  was  a  woman  of  a  haughty  and  fierce  carriage,  of  a 
limbic  wit  and  active  spirit,  and  a  very  voluble  tongue,  more 
>old  than  a  man,  though  in  understanding  and  judgment  in- 
"erior  to  mdny  women."  ^ 

Edward  Johnson,  in  his  "Wonder  Working  Providence," 
rails  her  "  the  master-piece  of  women's  wit."  *  The  anagram 
>f  her  name  —  "  The  Nonesuch  "  ^  —  shows  the  estimation  in 
ivhich  her  talents  were  held  by  the  people.  None  at  the  pres- 
ent day  will  doubt  that  she  was  a  woman  of  rare  ability.  Her 
husband  is  described  by  Winthrop  as  "a  man  of  a  very  mild 
temper  and  weak  parts,  and  wholly  guided  by  his  wife."  ® 

1  Winthrop,  I,  200.    Palfrey's  N.  E.,  I,  473.     Felfs  New  England,  I,  261. 

*  Rev.  Robert  Baillie,  Principal  of  Glasgow,  a  Scots  Covenanter,  in  his  "  Dis- 
suasive from  the  Errours  of  the  Times,"  published  1645,  speaks  of  Winthrop  as 
he  author  of  the  "  Short  Story,"  which  book  had  appeared  only  the  year  before. 
!lev.  Samuel  Rutherford,  professor  of  divinity  in  the  University  of  St  Andrew's, 
Scotland,  in  his  "Survey  of  the  Spiritual  Antichrist,"  London,  1648,  cites  the 
'  Short  Story  "  as  Winthrop's.  He  says  of  the  book,  "  penned,  as  I  am  informed, 
y  Mr.  Winthrope,  Govemour,  a  fiiithfull  witness,  and  approved  by  Mr.  T.  Weld, 
a  his  preface  to  the  book,"  and  then  quotes  largely  from  it     "  Survey,"  p.  171. 

In  1648,  Cotton's  "  Way  of  the  Congregational  Churches  Cleared,"  refers  to  the 
'  Short  Story  "  as  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Winthrop  and  "  Mr.  Wells,"  meaning  by 
he  latter.  Rev.  Thomas  Welde,  of  Roxbury,  who  wrote  the  preface.  A  careful 
omparison  of  some  passages  in  Winthrop*s  Journal  with  some  passages  in  the 
'  Short  Story,"  will  satisfy  the  reader  of  the  identity  of  the  authorship  in  both 
ases,  being  in  each  case  word  for  word. 

«  "Short  Story,"  p.  31. 

«  W.  W.  Providence,  c.  62. 

^  The  letters  are  the  same  as  in  Huch£NSON.  Magnalia,  Hartford  edit,  Vol. 
:i,  p.  447.    Grahame,  I,  177. 

•  Winthrop,  I,  295. 
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delight ;  and  she  averred  that  after  he  and  Mr.  Wheelwright 
were  silenced  [about  1630]  there  was  not  one  minister  in  Eng- 
land whom  she  felt  it  safe  to  hear.^  On  one  occasion,  when 
the  excellent  Wilson  rose  to  speak,  she  abruptly  left  the 
church.^    A  similar  affront  was  offered  to  other-preachers. 

In  addition  to  her  meetings  for  women,  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
had  a  meeting  at  which  both  men  and  women  were  present* 
On  these  occasions  she  urged  her  opinions  with  no  small  en- 
ergy and  zeal,  and  with  remarkable  success.  Such  were  the 
talent  and  the  address  with  which  she  maintained  her  views, 
that  she  found  herself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  party,  includ- 
ing Vane,*  the  governor,  Dummer  and  Coddington  among  the 

1  "  Short  Story,"  p.  38.    Felt's  EccL  Hist  of  N.  E.,  I,  261. 

«  Palfrey's  Hist  of  N.  E.,  I,  475. 

'  On  her  trial,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  the  deputy-governor,  Mr.  Dudley, 
she  said  she  held  two  meetings  weekly  at  her  house,  one  of  which  was  open  to  both 
sexes.    Felt's  N.  E.,  I,  324. 

*  Henry  Vane,  afterwards  Sir  Henry  Vane,  was  born  in  16 12,  and  was  therefore 
now  only  twenty-four  years  of  age.  He  was  of  an  ancient  and  eminent  fiunily  in 
England.  The  honor  of  knighthood  was  conferred  on  his  ancestor,  Sir  Hemy 
Vane,  for  his  valor  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers  in  1356.  His  father,  Henry  Vane^ 
was  knighted  by  James  I  in  161 1,  and  continued  for  more  than  thirty  years  to  exert 
a  controlling  influence  in  Parliament  and  in  the  cabinet  In  September,  1639^  be 
was  made  principal  secretary  of  state.  At  the  time  of  which  the  text  speaks, 
William  Laud,  Thomas  Wentworth,  afterwards  earl  of  Strafford,  and  the  elder 
Vane,  were  the  most  powerful  subjects  of  the  English  monarchy. 

The  younger  Vane  arrived  in  Boston,  Oct  3,  163$.  The  father  belonged  to  the 
high-church  party  in  England ;  the  son  had  adopted  the  cause  of  the  Puritans,  and 
remained  steadfast  in  this  attachment  to  the  end.  The  father  had  obtained  ffom 
the  king,  who  was  quite  willing  to  spare  him  from  England,  a  license  that  the  son 
might  leave  that  country,  and  abide  here  three  years.  Neal  (Daniel,  author  of  the 
History  of  the  Puritans)  calls  him  "  a  warm,  hot-headed  young  gentleman,"  and 
says  his  father  was  averse  to  his  going  to  New  England ;  but  the  Idng,  being  in- 
formed of  the  son's  earnest  inclination  to  go,  obliged  him  to  consent  to  his  absence 
for  three  years.  [History  of  New  England,  p.  161.]  The  people  of  "the  Bay" 
thought  so  highly  of  him,  that  they  elected  him  governor  in  the  May  following  hit 
arrival,  with  the  mature  and  discreet  Winthrop,  nearly  twice  as  old,  as  bis  deputy ! 
According  to  Mather,  "  he  was  elected  to  office  by  the  industry  of  some  who  thought 
to  make  a  tool  of  him."    Magnalia,  IH,  77. 

Disappointed  at  the  turn  of  public  a&iirs  in  Massachusetts,  and  chagrined  at  the 
loss  of  his  popularity,  as  manifested  by  the  election  of  Winthrop  to  succeed  him  in 
May,  1637,  he  left  the  country  forever,  Aug.  3,  1637.  In  June,  1640,  he  received 
from  Charles  I  the  honor  of  knighthood.  He  was  an  active  and  influential  mem* 
ber  of  the  Long  Parliament,  being  elected  for  Kingston  upon  Hull,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  State  after  the  execution  of  the  king.  As  treasurer 
and  commissioner  for  the  navy,  he  had  almost  the  exclusive  direction  of  that  im- 
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agistrateSy  all  the  members  of  the  Boston  church,  save  Wil- 
n,  Winthrop,  and  three  more,  besides  some  individuals  in 
her  towns.  "  All  sorts  of  persons  were  found  to  have  been 
tracted  by  her  spells,  and  involved  in  her  tenets."  The  rapid 
read  of  the  new  doctrines  was  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
ients  and  influence  of  Vane.  But  the  country  ministers,  — 
>t  inferior,  on  the  whole,  to  those  of  Boston,  —  Eliot  and 
eld  of  Roxbury,  Symmes  of  Charlestown,  Shepard  of  Cam- 
idge,  Phillips  of  Watertown,  Peter  of  Salem,  and  others  like 
em,  were  strongly  opposed  to  her  sentiments  and  to  her  pro- 
edings. 

The  main  points  of  the  sharp  controversy  which  now  ensued, 
•  which  indeed  had  been  smouldering  for  a  year  or  more,  and 
lich  is  known  in  our  history  as  the  Antinomian  Contro- 
iiRSY, — ^were  these.  The  ministers  of  the  country  towns, 
id  Mr.  Wilson,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Boston,^  held  that  a 


rtant  branch  of  the  public  service.  The  brilliant  successes  of  Blake  and  Monk 
the  war  with  Holland  were  the  result,  in  great  part,  of  his  wise  and  efficient 
ninistration.  He  was  not  one  of  those  excluded  from  Parliament  by  "  Pride's 
rge,**  but  was  so  disgusted  with  that  proceeding  that  he  vacated  his  seat,  and  so 
1  no  hand  in  the  trial  and  execution  of  Charles.  When  the  remains  of  the  Long 
rllament,  deservedly  called  "  The  Rump,"  were,  after  sitting  more  than  twelve 
LIS,  contriving  ways  and  means  to  perpetuate  their  power,  and  were,  one  and  all« 
ned  out  by  Cromwell,  Sir  Henry  Vane  was  one  of  the  excluded  members.  At- 
apting  to  remonstrate,  he  was  bluffed  off  with  that  famous  speech  of  the  Lord 
neral,  —  "  O,  Sir  Harry  Vane  I   Sir  Harry  Vane  !  the  Lord  deliver  me  from 

Harry  Vane!" 

5ir  Henry  Vane  was,  in  violation  of  the  king's  express  promise,  executed  on 
wer  Hill,  June  14,  1662.  He  was  doubtless  a  man  of  eminent  ability,  and  a 
e  patriot  J  "  incorrupt  and  disinterested,"  says  Hallam,  **  inflexibly  true  and 
t,  but  too  much  of  a  theorist  for  those  stirring  times."  •*  Sir  Henry  Vane,  the 
inger,"  says  Bancroft,  "  was  a  man  of  the  purest  mind ;  a  statesman  of  spotless 
egrity  J  whose  name  the  progress  of  intelligence  and  liberty  will  erase  from  the 
>ric  of  fanatics  and  traitors,  and  insert  high  among  the  aspirants  after  truth  and 

martyrs  for  liberty."    Hist  of  United  States,  I,  383. 

^c  has  been  too  much  underrated  by  the  Massachusetts  writers,  with  the  excep- 
1  of  Upham,  who  has  perhaps  erred  in  the  other  extreme.  His  course  in  Mas- 
husetts  we  cannot  think  very  creditable  to  him.  His  subsequent  career  in 
gland  was  brilliant  and  honorable.     He  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  debaters  in 

Long  Parliament ;  the  contriver  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  the 
d  of  the  Independent  party.  Milton's  magnificent  sonnet  to  him  was  well 
crved. 

The  other  minister,  Mr,  Cotton,  was  not  the  pastor,  but  the  teacher^  of  the 
irch. 
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man,  in  order  to  possess  evidence  of  being  accepted  of  God 
and  in  the  way  to  heaven,  must  exhibit  the  fruits  of  inward 
piety  in  a  truly  religious  outward  life  ;  that  genuine  religion  in 
the  heart  would  show  itself  in  the  conduct ;  in  the  language  ol 
the  day,  they  held  that  sanctification  is  the  only*  sure  evidence- 
of  justification.     Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her  adherents  main- 
tained that  nothing  of  this  kind  is  necessary.    They  held  to 
immediate  witness  of  the  Spirit,  a  direct  "revelation  from  God. 
coming  in  the  form  of  a  promise,  and  certifying  to  the  believer'! 
good  estate.     Christ  formed  in  the  soul,  the  Holy  Ghost  in  th< 
believer,  these  were  sufficient ;  a  holy  life  was  no  evidence  o-' 
acceptance  with  God  ;  in  the  phrase  of  the  day,  sanctificatioi 
was  no  evidence  of  justification.^    Mrs.  Hutchinson,  moreovei 
was  understood  to  maintain  that  a  man  is  justified,  oraccepte^^^^} 
of  God  [and  therefore  in  a  state  of  salvation],  before  he  believer  ; 
that  faith  is  in  no  sense  the  cause  of  our  justification  ;  that  th^« 
Holy  Ghost  is  personally  united  to  the  believer ;  and  that  x^rsr* 
elations  from  God  to  the  soul,  having  equal  authority  with  tl^e 
Scripture,  and  indeed  superseding  it,  are  to  be  expected  zxid 
are  actually  enjoyed.^ 

The  able  and  clear-headed  leaders  of  the  Massachusetts 
colony  felt  these  to  be  matters  of  deep  and  solemn  import 
What  can  be  of  higher  moment  to  any  man  than  the  question 
of  his  standing  in  the  sight  of  God,  —  his  well-being  for 
eternity } 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that  the  strife 
between  the  two  parties  was  one  of  mere  words.     Even  the 

^  Mr.  Shepard  puts  it  thus :  "  The  principall  opinion  and  seed  of  all  the  rest 
was  this,  viz,  that  a  Christian  should  not  take  any  evidence  of  God*s  special  grace 
and  love  towards  him  by  the  sight  of  any  graces  or  conditional!  evangelicall 
promises  to  fayth  or  sanctification  in  way  of  ratiocination  ;  for  this  was  evidence, 
and  so  a  way  of  woorks ;  but  it  must  be  without  the  sight  of  any  grace,  £uth,  holi- 
ness or  special  change  in  himself, —  by  immediate  revelation,"  etc  That  is,  wc  are 
entitled  to  feel  ourselves  in  the  way  to  heaven,  —  not  because  we  are  consdoiis  of 
a  great  spiritual  change  ;  not  because  we  do  believe  in  Christ,  that  we  accept  his 
offers  of  mercy,  and  trust  wholly  in  him  for  salvation,  and  that  we  are  really  en- 
deavoring to  obey  him  and  keep  God's  commandments ;  nothing  of  this  sort  is 
necessary ;  an  immediate  revelation  from  God  that  we  are  safe,  supersedes  it  all 
Of  course,  self-inquiry  and  self-examination  are  useless.    Autobiography,  p  59. 

«  Neal's  Hist,  of  N.  E.,  edit  1747,  p.  183.    **  Short  Story,"  the  Prefece.    Fclf*        ^ 
Eccl.  Hist  of  N.  £.,  I,  267,  268.    Hutchinson,  her  descendant,  gives  the  tame 
account  in  his  History,  H,  46. 
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screet  Shepard,  of  Cambridge,  though  opposed  to  the  new 
>inions,  in  the  election  sermon  of  May,  1637,  endeavored  to 
ake  it  appear  that  the  difference  between  the  contending 
irties  was  not  fundamental.  Perhaps  it  was  not.  Both  par- 
5S  held  the  gteat  Protestant  doctrine  of  justification  through 
.e  merit  of  Christ  alone,  and  of  a  radical  change  of  heart  by 
le  special  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Mr.  Cotton,  having 
jen  for  a  full  year  in  apparent  harmony  with  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
>n,  came  to  see  that  his  own  views  were  not  dissimilar  from 
lose  of  his  colleague  and  the  country  ministers.  The  points 
1  which  they  agreed  were  of  far  more  importance  than  the 
>ints   on  which  they  differed.     In  the  heat  of  controversy, 

is  common  for  points  of  difference  to  be  greatly  exag- 
*rated. 

There  is  room  for  supposing,  notwithstanding  the  sharp  con- 
tntion  of  the  time,  that  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  truly  a  Christian 
Oman,  and  that  both  she  and  her  opponents  held  the  essential 
uths  of  the  gospel,  as  commonly  professed  by  the  Protestant 
lurches.  The  question  between  them  amounted  to  this  : 
[ow  am  I  to  know  that  I  am  in  the  way  to  heaven  }  Mr. 
i^ilson  and  the  country  ministers  maintained  that  it  must  be 
f  careful  and  thorough  self-examination,  and  that  the  evidence 
ust,  partly  at  least,  be  furnished  by  a  holy  life,  and  therefore 
J  patent  to  the  view  of  others.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her 
iherents  held  that  the  evidence  need  not,  any  part  of  it,  be 
sible  to  others  ;  that  indeed  the  evidence  is  of  such  a  nature 
at  it  cannot  be  seen  by  others  ;  that  it  is  wholly  a  matter  be- 
reen  a  man's  own  soul  and  God,  so  much  so  that  the  most 
emplary  life  does  not,  and  cannot,  to  ourselves,  increase  the 
idence  of  our  acceptance  with  God.  They  insisted  very 
rongly  on  an  inward  witness  of  the  Spirit,  amounting  to  an 
imediate  revelation  from  God,  that  I  am  in  a  state  of  favor 
id  acceptance  with  him.  It  is  a  promise  from  God  of  my 
Jvation,  made  personally  and  immediately  to  my  soul,  —  super- 
iding  all  other  evidence  of  my  good  estate,  rendering  all  other 
/idence  vain  and  worthless.  This  they  said  was  salvation  by 
race  ;  if  I  seek  other  evidence,  if  I  try  by  self-examination  to 
nd  out  whether  I  truly  submit  to  God,  accepting  his  offers  of 
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mercy  and  sincerely  endeavoring  to  live  in  obedience  to  his 
commands,  this  is  salvation  by  works.^ 

Such  was  the  teaching  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  of  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright, and  of  others  who  went  with  them.    A  great  Scriptural 
truth  was  at  the  bottom,  to  wit,  that  salvation  is  wholly  of 
grace  ;  nothing  that  we  can  do,  or  that  we  can  be  the  subjects 
of,  furnishing  the  meritorious  ground  or  basis  of  our  pardon. 
But  false  and  fatal  inferences  were  drawn  from  it :  first,  that  a. 
man  may  be  sure  of  salvation  without  a  holy,  and  even  without 
a  moral  life  ;  secondly,  that  salvation  is  assured  to  us  by  a 
direct  revelation  from  heaven.    And  then  it  naturally  follow* 
that  revelations  from  God  to  the  soul  are  to  be  expected,  an 
are  actually  enjoyed  ;  not  only  touching  the  affair  of  our 
tion,  but  in  reference  to  the  more  important  concerns  of  lifi 
these  revelations  having  equal,  and,  indeed,  superior  author! 
to  the  Scriptures.     It  followed,  also,  and  was  maintained  th^  ^t 


1  How  different  was  this  woman's  religion,  and  her  whole  deportment,  from  t^^^at 
of  the  missionary,  David  Brainerd,  who  has  been  regarded,  and  not  without  sc^  -xne 
just  reason,  as  being  the  holiest  man,  the  man  who  lived  nearest  to  God,  of  an^|y  in 
modern  times ! 

"I  have  had  occasion,"  says  Edwards,  "to  read  his  diary  over  and  over,  and^^^-ery 
particularly  and  critically  to  review  every  passage  in  it,  and  I  find  no  one  inst^LTice 
of  a  strong  impression  on  his  imagination,  through  his  whole  life.    There  wa^^s  no 
hearing  God  or  Christ  immediately  speaking  to  him  ;  no  sudden  suggestiom.^  of 
words  or  sentences  as  immediately  spoken  to  him;  no  new  objective  revelati«3ns; 
no  strong  suggestions  of  secret  facts.    There  is  no  record,  from  beginning  to     «n(i 
of  any  supposed  immediate  witness  of  the  Spirit,  or  inward  immediate  suggest '^o/^ 
etc.    No  supposed  high  illuminations  and  immediate  discoveries,"  etc    "  He   to\i 
me  that  he  never  had  what  is  called  an  impulse^  or  a  strong  impression  on  his    im- 
agination, in  things  of  religion,  in  his  life."    "  He  detested  enthusiasm  in  all  its 
forms,  and  condemned  whatever  in  opinion  or  experience  seemed  to  verge  towards 
Antinomianism.      He  regarded  with  abhorrence  the  experiences  of  those  whose 
faith  consists  in  believing  that  Christ  died  for  them  in  particular,  and  whose  assti^'* 
ancc  of  their  good  estate  arises  from  some  immediate  testftnony,  or  suggestion,  ct^=^^ 
He  greatly  abhorred  everything  like  nobe  and  ostentation  in  religion,  and  ^Stm-  '  ^ 
spiritual  pride  of  those  laymen  who  set  themselves  up  as  public  teachers,  — -^^ 


d«cry  a  learned  ministry." 

Of  himself  during  his  last  sickness,  and  when  expecting  every  day  to  be  his  last^. 
Brainerd  says  :  "  In  a  review  of  my  life,  though  I  could  discover  much  corruptioi 
attending  my  best  duties,  ...  yet  God  was  pleased  to  let  me  see  that  I  had 
time  to  time  acted  above  the  influence  of  mere  self-love;  that  I  had  longed  to  pleas^^ 
and  glorify  him  as  my  highest  happiness,  etc  I  had  a  present  feeling  of  the  sam^^ 
divine  temper  of  mind.  I  felt  pleased  to  think  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  longed  for^ 
heaven  as  a  state  wherein  I  might  glorify  God  perfectly,  rather  than  as  a  place  0%- 
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ither  the  law  of  God,  nor  the  example  of  Christ,  is  the  rule 
life ;  that  the  commission  of  sin,  of  flagrant  sin,  even  miir- 
r  itself,  should  not  occasion  doubt  of  our  salvation,  after  it 
5  been  revealed  to  us  that  we  are  saved  ;  that  we  are  not 
and  to  pray  in  our  families,  or  in  secret,  unless  the  Spirit 
>ves  us  ;  that  a  church,  in  admitting  members,  is  to  pay  no 
jard  to  holiness  of  life  or  the  want  of  it ;  and  much  more  of 
5  same  sort ;  all  turning  on  this  pivot,  that  immediate  reve- 
ion.  and  not  the  Holy  Scriptures,  should  be  the  guide  of  our 
es.^  Accordingly,  Mrs.  Hutchinson  relied  much  on  direct 
pulses  and  revelations,  made  to  her  personally,  for  the  direc- 
n  of  her  conduct ;  and  she  felt  that  while  acting  under  such 
idance,  she  must  be  right,  and  everybody  who  opposed  her 
1st  be  wrong. 

This  lets  us  into  the  whole  difficulty  ;  this  key  unlocks  the 
lole  affair.  As  long  as  Mrs.  Hutchinson  claimed  to  have 
pematural  impulses  and  revelations,  nobody  could  foresee 
at  direction  they  might  take,  or  what  line  of  conduct  they 
ght  prescribe  for  her  followers.  Suppose  she  had  a  revela- 
n  for  her  followers  to  take  the  sword ;  what  then  }  This 
3  the  main  source  of  apprehension  to  the  government  of 

^iness  for  myself.  This  feeling  of  the  love  of  God  in  my  heart  was  sufficient 
ive  me  full  satisfaction.  ...  I  did  not  now  want  any  of  the  suggestions  with 
:h  many  arc  so  pleased.  No  I  my  soul  abhorred  those  delusions  of  Satan, 
:h  are  thought  to  be  the  immediate  witness  of  the  Spirit  .  .  .  the  suggestions 
e  to  the  mind  by  Satan  of  certain  facts  not  revealed  in  Scripture,"  etc 
nd  well  he  might  abhor  them.     Mrs.  Hutchinson  pretended  she  had  certain 

revealed  to  her  which  are  not  revealed  in  Scripture.  Certainly  this  was  add- 
o  God's  words;  and  God  says  that  if  anybody  adds  to  his  words,  he  will  add 
m  the  plagues  that  are  in  Scripture  denounced  against  his  enemies.  Rev.  xxii, 
:ie  revelations  which  Mrs.  Hutchinson  professed  to  enjoy,  were  substantially 

as  the  Essenes,  about  the  time  of  the  apostles,  and  after  them  the  Gnostics,  in 
primitive  a;;cs  of  Christianity,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  some  recluses  in  the 
rch  of  Rome  pretended  to  have,  and  still  later  the  English  Enthusiasts  in  the 

of  Cromwell.  All  these  pretended  to  extraordinary  experience,  and  imme- 
5  revelations  from  heaven.  In  all  these  cases,  it  was  Satan  transforming  hiiti- 
into  an  angel  of  light  They  were  delusions  of  the  devil,  assuming  the 
jarance  of  great  spirituality,  and  leading  many  headlong  to  destruction.  In  all 
e  cases  the  effect  was  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  viz,,  to  in- 
e  these  persons  with  an  exalted  sense  of  their  own  goodness,  and  to  lead  them 
ndervalue  and  despise  others. 

All  this  wa5  developed  and  clearly  proved  before  the  Synod  of  1637,  and  fully 
litted  by  Wheelwright     Felt's  Eccl.  Hist  of  N.  £.,  I,  313  et  seq. 
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Massachusetts,  and  the  principal  reason  for  her  banishment 
It  is  distinctly  set  forth  in  the  order  for  her  exclusion  from  the 
colony,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 

The .  promulgation  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  views,  in  the  man- 
ner and  style  which  she  chose  to  adopt,  soon  raised  a  prodig- 
ious ferment  Not  content  to  propound  these  doctrines  calmly 
for  belief,  she  must  utter  the  most  unsparing  denunciations 
against  all  who  did  not  believe  them,  and  especially  against  all 
the  ministers  who  did  not  preach  them.  This  of  course  was 
slander,  and  consequently  criminal  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  She 
and  Mr.  Wheelwright  undertook  to  run  a  line  of  demarcation 
through  the  whole  religious  community,  dividing  it  into  two 
parties,  —  those  who  were  under  a  covenant  of  works,  and 
those  who  were  under  a  covenant  of  grace.  The  former 
were  the  opponents,  the  latter  the  adherents,  of  Mrs.  Anne 
Hutchinson.  Her  party  was  very  strong  in  Boston-,  including 
many  influential  persons,  some  of  them  in  the  high  places  of 
power.^  Her  doctrine  suited  well  the  pride  and  self-sufficiency 
of  the  human  heart.  Governor  Vane,^  young,  ardent,  impulsive, 
and  inexperienced,  employed  his  great  talents  in  promoting 
the  spread  of  the  new  opinions.  William  Coddington,  a  most 
estimable  man,  who  came  with  Winthrop  in  1630,  and  who 
but  for  his  connection  with  Mrs.  Htitchinson  would  have  been 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  had  a  share  in  this  unfortunate 
business. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Mrs.  Hutchinson  did  offend  against 
the  rules  of  common  decency,  in  thus  setting  up  herself  as  3- 
public  teacher  of  religion,  where  there  was  no  lack  of  verjT 
competent  and  excellent  ministers ;  in  holding  stated  weekly^" 

1  "  Now  by  this  time  they  had  some  of  all  sorts  and  quality  in  all  places  to  dc-^ 
fend  and  patronize  them ;  some  of  the  magistrates,  some  gentlemen,  some  scholars^^ 
and  men  of  learning,  some  burgesses  of  our  General  Court,  some  of  our  captained 
a«d  souldiers,  some  chief  men  in  townes,  and  some  men  eminent  for  religion,  partt^-^ 
and  wit.  Wheresoever  the  opinions  came  in  agitation,  there  wanted  not  patron^ 
to  plead  for  them.  ...  In  townc  meetings,  military  trainings,  and  all  other  societieSr-^ 
yea,  almost  in  every  family,  some  were  ready  to  rise  up  in  defence  of  them,  evei — '■ 
as  of  the  apple  of  their  owne  eye."     Welde,  Preface  to  the  *•  Short  Story,"  etc 

The  list  of  those  who  were  disfranchised  and  disarmed  in  November,  1637^  r^ 
which  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  shows  who  were  the  abettors  of  the  new  doctrines. 

*  The  new  "  opinions  were  raised  up  to  a  great  height  by  Mr.  Vane,  too  suddenly 
chosen  governor."    Shepard*s  Autobiography. 
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:tures  for  both  sexes  ;  in  entering  upon  and  obstinately  main- 
ning  a  heated  warfare  with  the  ablest  men  in  the  colony,  and 
assailing  the  reputation  of  learned  and  useful  ministers, 
sr  eminent  talents,  her  unquestionable  ability,  affords  no 
cuse.  We  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  fierce  and  stalwart 
►men  whom  ancient  fable  represents  as  having  come,  in  full 
noply,  to  the  help  of  beleaguered  Troy :  — 

Ducit  Amazonidum  lunatis  agmina  peltis 
Penthesilea  fiirens,  mediisque  in  millibus  ardet, 
Aurea  subnectens  exsertx  cingula  mammae 
Bellatrix,  audetque  viris  concurrere  virgo.^ 

Mrs.  Hutchinson,  by  entering  into  this  contest,  unsexed  her- 
f,  and  invited  the  injuries  which  a  bold  and  daring  woman 
11  always  receive  when  stepping  into  the  arena  of  angry  pub- 
debate.  It  was  easy  for  her  to  make  disparaging  criticisms, 
d  to  launch  forth  burning  invectives  against  those  who  were 
t  of  her  way  of  thinking,  and  she  soon  found  that  the  same 
urse  was  open  to  her  opponents.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
It  a  people  who  carried  their  reverence  for  their  spirit- 
l  guides  to  an  extent  that  would  now  be  thought  excessive, 
luld  submit  in  silence  to  the  harsh  censures,  the  severe  denun- 
.tions,  uttered  against  these  men  every  week  in  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
I's  lectures,  pointing  them  out  in  unmistakable  words, 
seated  at  every  social  gathering  and  at  every  fireside.  Gen- 
re, therefore,  was  met  with  censure  ;  crimination  produced 
:rimination.  There  were  faults  on  both  sides  ;  but  it  is 
indantly  evident  that  the  Hutchinson  party  were  the  first 
>vers  in  this  lamentable  business,  and  must  therefore  bear 
;  chief  responsibility. 

VIeasures  were  early  taken  to  compose  the  warring  elements. 
October,  1636,  and  again  in  December,  the  ministers  of  the 
ony  had  an  informal  meeting  in  Boston,  at  a  session  of  the 
neral  Court,  to  talk  over  the  subject,  and  to  see  if  harmoay 
lid  not  be  restored.^  All  efforts  in  this  direction  proved 
availing.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her  party  continued  to 
)roach  and  denounce  their  opponents.  Able,  faithful,  and 
nest  ministers,  —  such  ministers  as  John  Eliot  of  Roxbury, 

Virg.  ^neid,  I,  490-493' 

Felt's  Eccl.  Hist,  of  N.  E.,  I,  261,  266.     Palfrey*s  N.  E ,  I,  475,  476. 
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Thomas  Shepard  of  Cambridge,  and  John  Wilson  of  Boston,— 
men  of  the  purest  character,  men  who  deserve,  as  they  have 
received,  the  veneration  of  the  New-England  churches  in  every 
succeeding  age ;   such  men  were  stigmatized  as  unfit  to  be 
spiritual  guides,  as  preaching  no  gospel  at  all,  as  preaching,  in 
fact,  a  covenant  of  works,  the  very  opposite  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ.     They  were,  it  was  said,  no  better  than  priests  of  Baal, 
popish  factors,  scribes  and  pharisees,  the  opposers  of  Christ 
himself,  with  the  very  mark  of  Cain  upon  them.^     The  adher- 
ents of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  even  half  the  congregation,  when 
Wilson  rose  to  speak,  abruptly  left  the  house.     When  they  at- 
tended lectures  out  of  town,  and  heard  anything  differing  from 
her  teachings,  they  publicly  objected,  and  thus  caused  much 
disturbance. 

Such  a  disparagement  of  mhiisters  had  a  far  deeper  meaning, 
and  inflicted  far  deeper  wounds,  than  can  now  easily  be  con- 
ceived. To  denounce,  at  the  present  day,  a  clergyman  as  a 
knave  or  a  drunkard,  would  not  be  a  greater  offence  than  it 
was  then  to  call  a  minister  a  legalist^ 

The  agitation  continuing  to  increase,  a  fast  was  appointed  by 
the  General  Court,  to  be  held  on  the  19th  of  January,  1636-7* 
The  reasons  assigned  for  it  were,  the  distresses  endured  by  th 
Protestants  in  Germany,  in  consequence  of  the  victories  gaine 
by  the  imperialists  ;  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  faithful  minister^ 
in  England  who  refused  to  submit  to  popish  ceremonies  an 
doctrines  ;  the  dangers  with  which  the  colony  was  threatene 
from  the  Indians ;  *  and  the  religious  dissensions  then  flagra 
in  the  colony. 


1  **  Short  Story,"  Preface,  and  p.  32.    "  Oh  the  sore  censures  against  all  soi 
that  opposed  them,  and  the  contempt  they  cast  upon  our  godly  magistrates,  churches;"^ 
ministers,  and  all  that  stood  in  their  way  ! 

"  Now  the  faithfull  ministers  of  Christ  must  have  dung  cast  on  their  faces,  and 
no  better  than  Legall  Preachers,  Baal's  priests,  popish  factors,  Scribes,  Pharise^^ 
and  opposers  of  Christ  himself. 

"  Now  they  must  be  pointed  at,  as  it  were  with  the  finger,  and  reproached 
name.     Such  a  church  officer  is  an  ignorant  man,  and  knows  not  Christ;  such 
one  is  under  a  covenant  of  works  ;  such  a  pastor  is  a  proud  man,  and  would  ms 
a  good  persecutor,"  etc. 

^  Palfrey's  Hist,  of  N.  E..  I,  490. 

'  VVinthrop  put  this  fast  on  the  20th  January,  but  the  Colony  Records  make 
he  19th. 

*  The  Pequots  had  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  the  autumn  previous. 
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The  fast  was  intended  for  union  and  peace ;  but  through 
human  infirmity  it  proved  to  be  the  means  of  greatly  increasing 
the  alienation  already  existing.  Mr.  Wheelwright,  having,  per- 
haps, preached  in  the  morning  at  Mount  Wollaston,  was  present 
It  the  afternoon  service  in  Boston.  Mr.  Cotton  preached  in  the 
iftemoon  from  Isaiah  Iviii :  4,  "  Behold,  ye  fast  for  strife  and  de- 
bate," etc.,  and  showed  that  strife  and  debate,  contention  and 
provocation,  did  not  accord  with  the  idea  of  a  fast,  but  that  the 
proper  design  and  effect  was  to  produce  harmony  and  recon- 
ciliation, and  used  many  arguments  in  support  of  this  view. 

After  Mr.  Cotton  had  finished,  the  church  desired  Mr. 
Wheelwright  "to  exercise  as  a  private  brother,  by  way  of 
prophecy."  ^  No  set,  formal  discourse  was  expected  from  him, 
but  only  a  few  brief,  desultory,  impromptu  remarks,  such  as 
were  often  heard  from  unofficial  members. 

Mr.  Wheelwright,  however,  had  prepared  for  the  occasioil  an 
daborate,  carefully-written  discourse.  He  came  forward,  and 
lelivered  it.  The  text  was  in  Matt,  ix:  15,  "And  Jesus  said 
mto  them,  Can  the  children  of  the  bride-chamber  mourn,  as 
ong  as  the  bridegroom  is  with  them  }  But  the  days  will  come 
vhen  the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken  from  them,  and  then  shall 
hey  fast."  Never  was  any  proceeding  more  ill-advised,  more 
11 -timed,  or  more  mischievous  in  its  consequences.  After 
lumbering  in  manuscript  two  hundred  and  thirty  years,  during 
vhich  period  it  had  probably  been  seen  by  not  more  than  two 
)r  three  persons,  this  famous  sermon  has  lately  been  given  to 
he  public.^ 

1  "  Short  Stor}%"  p.  52.  *'  To  prophesy,"  in  the  phrase  of  those  times,  was  to 
nake  a  brief,  informal,  religious  address,  as  a  private  brother,  as  Winthrop,  Dud- 
ey,  Nowell,  and  other  leading  laymen  did,  when  the  minister  was  absent,  or  by  his 
eave,  when  he  was  present. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Wheelwright,  on  that  Fast  Day,  was  not  invited,  to  preach, 
md  was  not  expected  to  preach,  and  had  no  right  or  permission  to  occupy  the  time 
rith  a  formal  discourse,  but  only  to  offer  a  few  extempore  remarks.  Such  is  the 
;tatement  of  one  who  was  present  at  the  time.  Was  it  discreet,  was  it  fair,  was  it 
iltogether  upright,  to  preach  at  all,  and  especially  to  preach  such  a  sermon  at  such 
I  time  ?  Can  we  wonder  that  the  indignation  of  all  who  were  not  Mr.  Wheel- 
vright's  personal  friends  was  aroused  ? 

*^  It  is  printed  in  full,  verbatim  et  litiratim  et  puncttiatim^  in  the  Proceedings  o\ 
:he  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  for  1866-1867,  pp.  256-274.  It  is  also 
printed,  in  like  manner,  in  the  (New  York)  Historical  Magazine  for  April,  1867, 
ind,  in  the  orthography  now  current,  in  the  (Boston)  Panoplist  for  July  and  Au- 
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To  the  modern  reader,  the  sermon  may  appear  to  be  a  very 
harmless  affair.  Language  loses  its  meaning  when  taken  out 
of  its  connection  with  the  time,  the  place^  and  the  person. 
Words,  having  a  deep  meaning  of  suggestion  and  insinuation 
in  the  manner  and  time  of  utterance,  often,  when  put  on  paper, 
fail  of  their  original  effect,  and  seem  perfectly  innoxious. 
Tones,  inflections,  gestures,  the  aspects  of  the  countenance, 
and  the  known  sentiments  of  the  speaker  or  hearers,  fre- 
quently give  a  potent  energy  to  what  would  otherwise  be  tame 
and  insignificant.  We  must  be  on  the  spot,  and  hear  what  is 
said,  and  under  what  circumstances,  to  catch  the  full  meaning 
of  the  utterance.  In  that  day  of  anxiety  and  alarm,  what  con- 
struction other  than  that  which  was  actually  given,  could  have 
been  put  on  such  expressions  as  I  shall  now  proceed  to  quote? 

After  showing  "  that  the  onely  cause  of  the  fasting  of  true 
beleeuers  is  the  absence  of  Christ,"  he  tells  his  hearers  how 
they  ought  "  to  cary  &  behaue  themselues  on  that  day  of  hu- 
miliacon"  [the  Fast  Day  of  January  19]  and  then  proceeds: 
"  The  second  vse  of  exhortation,  &  it  serueth  to  exhorte  vs  al, 
in  the  feare  of  God,  to  haue  a  spetial  caire,  that  we  p**  not  w* 
y*  Lorde  Jesus  Ch  :  if  we  p**  w^  Ch  we  p**  w*^  our  Hues,  for  Ch 
is  our  life,  saith  Paule,  Col.  3,  4,  the  Lorde  Jesus  Ch  is  not 
onely  the  author  of  our  life,  but  is  the  uery  seate  of  the  life  of 
God's  childeren,  &  al  there  life  is  deriued  from  Ch.  for  he  is  y* 
roote  &  he  conuayeth  life  to  y®  branshes,  &  thos  y*  are  y^  chil- 
deren of  God,  they  Hue  by  y®  faith  of  y*  sonne  of  God,  Gal.  2.  20. 
they  haue  faith  to  lay  houlde  on  the  sonne  of  God,  &  y«  son  of 
God  conuayeth  life  to  them :  therefore  if  we  p**  w'*»  Ch.  we  p** 
w***  our  Hues,  therefore  it  standeth  vs  all  in  hande  to  haue  a 
caire  Ch  be  not  taken  fr5  vs,  if  we  belonge  to  the  election  of 
graise,  Ch  can  not  be  holy  taken  away  from  vs,  yet  may  be 

gust,  1867.  Of  the  pubHcatioR  last  mentioned,  my  friend,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Wheel- 
wright, of  Newburyport,  a  lineal  descendant  from  Mr.  John  Wheelwright,  was  the 
editor. 

Mr,  Wheelwright  delivered  a  copy  of  his  sermon  into  the  court,  held  March, 
1636-7,  as  a  true  copy.    This  no  doubt  is  the  copy  still  existing  in  the  possession 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.    That  the  sermon  was  preached  in  Bos- 
ton on  the  Fast  Day,  and  not,  as  some  suppose,  at  Mount  WoUaston,  we  kno 
from  an  indorsement  on  the  sermon  itself,  as  well  as  from  the  statement  in  th 
••Short  Story." 
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taken  away  in  some  degree,  therefore  let  vs  haue  a  caire  to 
keepe  ye  Lorde  Jesus  Ch. 

"  Ob  :  It  may  be  heare  demanded,  what  course  shal  we  take 
to  keepe  the  Lorde  Jesus  Ch.  ? 

"  A :  The  way  we  must  take,  if  soe  be  we  wil  not  haue  y« 

Lorde  Jesus  Ch  taken  from  vs^  is  this  we  must  al  of  vs  ppaire 

for  a  spiritual  combat,  we  must  put  on  y«  whole  armor  of  God, 

Eph.  6.  II,  &  must  haue  our  loines  girte,  &  be  ready  to  fight : 

behould  the  bed  y*  is  Solamos,  there  is  threskore  valient  men 

abought  it,  valient  men  of  Israel,  euery  one  hath  his  sworde  in 

his  hande,  &  being  experte  in  warre,  &  hath  his  sworde  girte  on 

his  thie,  because  of  feare  in  y«  night,  if  we  wil  not  fighte  for 

y*  Lorde  Jesus  Ch.     Ch.  may  come  to  be  surprised.     Solamon 

lyeth  in  his  bed,  &  there  is  such  men  abought  the  bed  of 

SoUamon,  &  they  watch  ouer    Sollamon,    &    wil  not  suffer 

Sollamo  to  be  taken  away :  &  who  is  this  Sollamon,  but  y« 

Lorde  Jesus  Ch :   &  what  is   y®  bed,  but  y®  church  of  true 

beleeuers,  &  who  are  those  valient  men  of  Israel,  but  al  the 

childeren  of  God,  they  ought  to  shew  themselues  vallient,  they 

should  haue  there  swords  readie,  they  must  fight,  and  fighte 

inr*^  spiritual  weapens,  for  the  weapens  of  our  warfeire  are  not 

carnal,  but  spiritual  &c.  2  Cor.  10.  4.,  therefore  wheresoe  euer 

we  liue,  if  we  would  haue  y*^  Lorde  Jesus  Ch  to  be  aboundantly 

p'  sent  w***  vs,  we  must  all  of  vs  ppaire  for  battel,  &  come  out 

ag*  y*  enymies  of  y«  Lorde,  &  if  we  doe  not  striue,  those  vnder 

a  couenant  of  works  wil  p'  uaile.    We  must  haue  a  spetial  caire 

therefore  to  shewe  our  selues  coragious,  al  y*  vallient  men  ot 

X)auid,  &  all  y*  men  of  Israel,  Barak,  &  Debora  &  Jael,  all 

must  out  &  fight  for  Ch :  curse  ye  Meroz,  because  they  came 

not  ought  to  helpe  y*  Lorde  ag^  ye  mighty,  Judg :  5.  23  — 

therefore  if  we  wil  keepe  y®  Lorde  Jesus  Ch.  &  his  p'sence,  & 

power  amongst  us,  we  must  fight." 

Of  course,  this  may  all  be  understood  in  a  spiritual  sense,  of 
such  fighting  as  we  read  of  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  the 
Holy  War.  But  unfortunately  it  is  all  capable  of  another  con- 
struction, and  the  other  construction  was  the  natural  and 
necessary  one  at  the  time.     The  resolute  men  of  Boston,  who 

^  All  through  the  sermon  it  is  represented  and  implied  that  his  hearers  wer 
in  great  danger  of  having  Christ  taken  from  them. 
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had  arms  in  their  hands,  and  knew  how  to  use  them,  could 
hardly  suppose  they  were  to  be  limited  to  the  use  of  spiritual 
weapons  in  the  combat  for  which  they  were  exhorted  to  pre- 
pare. He  tells  his  hearers,  over  and  over  again,  "  We  must 
fight."  Against  what  enemies  }  "  Against  the  enemies  of  the 
Lord  —  those  under  a  covenant  of  works,  who  are  tr)ring  to 
take  away  Christ  from  us."  And  who  were  they  but  the  party 
opposed  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her  doctrines }  The  whole 
history  of  the  time  shows  that  this,  and  nothing  else,  was  his 
meaning. 

The  careful  reader  of  the  sermon  cannot  fail  to  see  that  there 
is  in  it  a  great  lack  of  that  mild,  gentle,  benevolent  spirit  which 
should  ever  characterize  the  utterances  of  a  minister  of  the 
gospel.  The  expressions  are  many  of  them,  to  say  the  least, 
quite  indiscreet,  and  there  is  a  severity  of  style  and  manner 
approaching  to  violence. 

It  was  claimed  by  the  party  adverse  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
that  the  whole  design,  or  at  least  the  whole  tendency  of  the 
sermon,  from  beginning  to  end,  was  to  stir  up  indignation  and 
strife  against  all  who  did  not  receive  the  new  opinions.  The: 
preacher  spoke  of  some  in  that  community  who  were  "  enemi( 
of  the  Lord,"  and  were  "the  greatest  enemies  of  the  State"! 
What  did  he  mean  by  asserting  so  strongly,  and  so  often,  —  re- 
peating it  twelve  times  over,  by  actual  count,  and  all  through  th^^e 
sermon,  —  that  his  hearers  were  in  very  great  danger  of  havin^^,  g 
Christ  taken  away  from  them  t  Who  were  to  inflict  this  might^^  ^ 
wrong,  and  how  was  it  to  be  prevented  t  Over  and  over  agaioHc  n 
he  says,  "  We  must  fight ! "  All  through  the  sermon  he  divide^^aes 
the  community  into  two  classes  :  some  that  were  of  his  opinioi 
and  were  under  a  covenant  of  grace ;  and  others  who  wei 
under  a  covenant  of  works,  and  who  might  be  known  by  thi 
that  they  "  evidence  their  good  estate  by  their  sanctification 
These  latter  he  compares  to  Herod,  who  would  have  slai^"— iJ^ 
Christ  as  soon  as  he  was  born  ;  to  Pontius  Pilate,  who  deliven 
Christ  to  be  crucified,  and  tried  to  prevent  his  resurrectior 
and  to  the  Philistines  who  stopped  the  wells  in  Isaac's  day^-i^^ 
He  calls  them  Antichrists,  and  exhorts  his  hearers  to  dealwir^  — f^ 
them  as  such,  and  to  oppose  them  to  the  utmost,  making  2 

plain  allusion  to  the  story  of  Moses,  who  killed  the  Egyptia— ^^/ 
leaving  it  to  the  hearers  to  draw  their  own  inferences. 
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Did  any  of  the  hearers  doubt  as  to  the  persons  against  whom 
is  vehement  philippic  was  aimed  ?  Mr.  Wheelwright  him- 
If,  at  his  trial  in  the  March  following,  acknowledged  that  he 
eant  thus  to  designate  his  opponents  in  doctrine.^  And  who 
*re  they  ?  John  Wilson  and  John  Winthrop  of  Boston  ;  John 
liot  and  Thomas  Dudley  of  Roxbury  ;  Zechariah  Symmes 
d  Increase  Nowell  of  Charlestown  ;  Thomas  Shepard  of 
irabridge  ;  Peter  Bulkley  of  Concord,  and  others  of  like  char- 
ter, —  ministers  and  magistrates,  the  fathers  of  our  civil 
d  ecclesiastical  polity,  men  *who  had  suffered  much  in  their 
tive  land  for  the  sake  of  a  pure  conscience  ;  men  who  had 
dured  exile  and  hardship  to  plant  the  standard  of  the  cross 
>  these  distant  and  inhospitable  shores,  and  were  striving 
th  their  utmost  strength  to  uphold  the  cause  and  kingdom  of 
e  Lord  Christ.  Whether  the  preacher  knew  it  or  not,  he 
ossly  misrepresented  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  these  excel- 
it  men.  It  is  not  necessary  to  question  the  goodness  of  his 
tentions  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  and  his  adherents  were 
pelled  by  a  false,  headlong  zeal,  which  transported  them 
yond  all  just  or  reasonable  bounds. 

He  himself,  at  the  very  time,  seems  to  have  had  some  ex- 
ctation  that  the  sermon  would  lead  to  civil  disturbance,  per- 
ps  to  bloodshed.  "  It  will  be  objected,"  he  says,  "  that  this 
11  cause  a  combustion  in  Church  and  Commonwealth.  I 
jst  acknowledge  it  wil  doe  soe  ;  but  what  then  }  Did  not 
1  come  to  sende  fier  vpon  y®  earth }  Luke,  12.  49,  and  what 
it  y'  it  were  alredy  kindled  }  and  it  is  y®  desier  of  y'  spirit 
y®  saints  y'  this  fier  were  kindled."  "  If  we  wil  ouercome, 
J  must  not  loue  our  Hues,  but  be  wiling  to  be  killed  like 
eepe.  It  is  vnpossible  to  houlde  forth  y*  truth  of  God  w*** 
ternal  peace  and  quietness.  If  we  wil  p^uaile,  we  must  be 
ling  to  lay  downe  our  Hues,  and  shal  ouercome  by  soe  doeing. 
mson  slew  more  at  his  deathe  than  in  his  life  :  and  soe  we 
ly  p*'uaile  more  by  our  deathes  than  by  our  Hues."  At  the 
Tie  time,  he  exhorted  his  hearers  not  to  suffer  "y®  Lord 
sus  Ch  "  to  be  taken  away  from  them.  The  inference  could 
t  fail  to  be  drawn,  that  they  were  to  resist  by  all  means  in 
^ir  power. 
Translated    into   plain   EngHsh,   the   sermon   reads   thus  : 

1  Preface  to  the  "  Short  Story."    Felt's  Eccl.  Hist  of  N.  E.,  I,  273. 
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"There  are  men  among  you,  clothed  with  power,  rulers  in 
Church  and  State,  who  are  endeavoring  to  deprive  you  of  all 
that  is  dear  to  your  hearts.  You  must  take  your  measures 
accordingly.  You  must  resist  them  to  the  utmost  of  your 
ability,  by  all  the  means  in  your  power,  reckless  of  conse- 
quences." Taking  everything  into  the  account,  nothing  else 
can  be  made  of  it.  Certainly  it  was  so  regarded  at  the  time, 
by  both  parties.  The  able  editor  of  Winthrop's  Journal,  in  a 
note,  calls  this  "  an  inflammatory  discourse."  ^  The  calm  and 
candid  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England, 
says  :  "  In  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  it  was  casting  oil  on 
the  flame."  "  He  must  have  perceived  that  his  positions  would 
be  generally  regarded  as  presumptuous,  and  treated  as  a  libel 
on  the  character  of  the  colonists."  "  He  must  have  seen  that 
it  was  increasing  the  jeopardy  of  having  the  whole  country 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Lords  Commissioners,  with  Laud  at 
their  head."^  The  judicious,  impartial,  accurate  Palfrey  de- 
scribes the  sermon  as  having  "  a  character  which  is  common 
with  skilful  agitators.  Along  with  disclaimers  of  the  purpose 
to  incite  to  physical  violence,  it  abounds  in  language  suitable 
to  bring  about  that  result"  ^  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  preacher 
foresaw  the  possibility  of  civil  disorder  and  bloodshed,  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  the  charter,  as  the  natural  result  of  his 
efforts  on  that  day.  Any  man,  possessing  common-sense, 
must  have  foreseen  it. 

Grant  that  he  was  sincere  in  his  opinions,  and  upright  in  his 
motives,  he  knew  he  was  dealing  with  combustible  materials, 
and  careless  in  the  use  of  them.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  on 
that  occasion  he  committed  a  grave  political  offence ;  an  offence 
against  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  Commonwealth,  which  the 
General  Court,  as  the  constituted  guardians  of  the  public  wel- 
fare, could  not  overlook.  The  affair  had  now  passed  out  of  the 
domain  of  religious  discussion  into  the  department  of  civil 
administration.  It  had  now  assumed  a  thoroughly  political 
character.  No  matter  how  the  dispute  originated,  it  was 
endangering  the  very  existence  of  the  colony. 

1  Savage's  Winthrop,  I,  215. 

*  Felt's  Eccl.  Hist  of  N.  E.,  I,  270. 

'  Palfrey's  New  England,  I,  479. 

Winchester,  Mass.  JohN  A.  ViNTON. 

[To  be  contmoed.] 
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DOES   CHRIST  SAVE,   AND   HOW? 

A^HAT  is  salvation  ?     What  is  the  relation  of  the  provisions 
it,  and  the  processes  of  it,  to  the  real  and  full  attainment  of 

These  topics  surely  are  not  new,  but  as  surely  they  are 
ics  which,  from  time  to  time,  we  need  to  consider  afresh, 
ristian  teachers  and  disciples  are  necessarily  occupied  for 
:  most  part  with  the  details  of  a  religious  life,  as  circum- 
nces  seem  to  prescribe  them,  or  as  usage  makes  them  famil- 

Accordingly  we  may  easily  lose  sight  of  the  design  and 
aning  of  details,  of  the  bearing  they  have  on  the  great  end 
be  attained.     We  use  the  word  salvation  so  often  in  respect 
single  and  special  aspects  of  the  great  fact  it  signifies,  that 
are  in  constant  danger  of  confounding  the  fact  itself  with 
)ordinate,  and  it  may  be  unimportant,  aspects  of  it     Thus 
nes,  or  may  come,  one-sidedness,  narrowness  of  mind,  big- 
y.     The  redemption  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  we  think  of  it  and 
)resent  it,  loses  both  in  reality  and  in  comprehensiveness,  is 
)bed  of  divine  grandeur  and  divine  power. 
The  word  salvation  implies,  of  course,  previous  existence  of 
iger,  processes  of  destruction  already  begun,  a  final  ruin 
eatening  and  impending.     It  is  a  not  infrequent  assumption^ 
irefore,  that  the  experience  of  it  must  be  preceded  by  some, 
equate  apprehension  of  danger,  some  more  or  less  vivid  sense 
impending  ruin.    The  assumption  seems  not  to  be  altogether 
.rranted.     The  Scriptures  do  not  affirm  the  indispensable 
cessity  of  an  adequate  apprehension  of  danger  to  begin  with, 
r  of  any  apprehension  at  all ;  reason  does  not  affirm  it.     The 
nger  may  be  apprehended  or  may  not.     There  are  children 
whom  the  process  of  salvation  seems  clearly  to  have  begun 
10  are  not  yet  mature  enough  to  have  any  genuine  and  per- 
nal   apprehension  of  danger.      There  are  adults   in  whose 
perience  the  impelling  motives  to  a  Christian  life  were  the 
auty  and  worthiness  of  it,  the  winsomeness  of  God's  grace, 
e  constraining  power  of  his  love.     The  mode  of  many   a 
;ser  salvation  is  instructive.     By  parental  sagacity  and  prov- 
ince, many  a  child  has  been  saved  from  ruin  of  health,  and 
»ssibly  ruin  of  character,  without  knowledge  of  its  own,  from 
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first  to  last,  that  either  were  endangered.  By  the  watchful 
care  and  persuasive  wisdom  of  others,  many  a  youth  has  been 
saved  from  making  wreck  of  position,  prospects,  character, 
without  vivid  sense  of  danger  to  either.  He  was  toying  with 
temptation,  but  knew  not  how  fatal  it  was  ;  was  indulging  evil 
passion,  without  sense  of  the  terrible  power  which  was  becom- 
ing roused.  In  his  own  apprehension  he  was  merely  indulging 
in  self-gratification  for  the  time,  negligent  of  the  highest  capa- 
city and  noblest  opportunities  He  had  no  sense  of  danger, 
and  it  may  be  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  awaken  such  a 
sense.  He  was  merely  pointed  to  a  better  way  ;  gentle,  and 
in  part  indirect,  efforts  were  made  to  secure  his  entrance  upon 
it.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded,  inspired,  won.  He 
was  saved,  none  the  less  really,  because  from  beginning  to  end 
he  had  no  adequate  sense  of  peril.  In  after  years,  when  man- 
hood has  grown  and  ripened,  he  looks  back  upon  that  crisis 
with  fuller  understanding  ;  sees  that  it  was  a  crisis  ;  shudders, 
perhaps,  to  think  how  narrow  was  his  escape.  Even  so  also  in 
the  great  salvation,  sense  of  danger  may  be  most  distinct  after 
escape  has  been  made. 

Sense  of  danger  is  far  less  needful  than  some  degree  of  an 
intelligent  sense  of  spiritual  need.     The  danger  from  which 
Christ  came  to  rescue  is  not  primarily  danger  of  misery  herfc- 
or  hereafter  ;  the  salvation  is  not  merely  or  chiefly  a  securin^^ 

of  happiness.     It  is  often  so  represented  ;  sometimes  inadver 

tently,  sometimes  more  deliberately.     It  could  not  be  mon 
seriously  misrepresented.     A  greater  mischief  can  scarcely 
done  than  by  turning  attention  to  the  gratifications  of  susce] 
tibility,  instead  of  fixing  it  upon  the  dignities  of  highest,  holi 
est  worthiness.    Doubtless  misery  is  involved  on  the  one  han( 
blessedness  on  the  other;  but  the  chief  danger  which  threatens 
the  danger  of  making  wreck  of  divinest  worthiness,  of  complete! 
losing  the  image  of  God,  of  ruining  immortal  manhood 
womanhood.     It  is  the  danger  of  a  confirmed  sinfulness,  and  ^ 
the  chaos  and  ruin  which  that  most  surely  involves.    The  higl" 
est  goodness  is  not  spontaneous  in  the  world  ;  the  predominai:- 
moral  currents  of  human  life  run  in  other  directions, 
ness  increases  only  by  struggles  ;  selfishness  prevails  and  fill    -I 
the  world  with  conflicts  ;  misdoing  abounds  and  brings  manifir    -Jlc 
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curses  ;  practical  godlessness  is  common  ;  practical  likeness  to 
God,  and  daily  fellowship  with  him,  uncommon.  These  are  the 
fects :  moral  condition  tends  to  the  worse,  to  a  ruin  which, 
according  to  God's  word,  is  at  length  hopeless  ;  we  need  to  be 
saved  from  it.  The  nature  of  salvation  may  be  stated  in 
very  various  forms  of  words,  all  substantially  true,  but  differing 
because  of  the  different  aspects  which  are  presented.  Salvation 
is  deliverance  from  the  guilt,  power,  pollution,  and  curse  of  sin. 
It  is  restoration  to  holiness.  It  is  the  restoring  and  perfecting  of 
humanity.  It  is  the  purifying  and  quickening,  the  true  renewal, 
of  human  nature  and  life.  It  is  the  restoration  of  a  divine 
order  among  human  powers  and  faculties,  the  deliverance  of 
the  will  from  bondage  to  evil  passions.  It  is  the  restoration  in 
man  of  the  divine  likeness  and  blessedness.  It  is  restoration 
to  union  with  God  and  fellowship  with  him.  In  principle  these 
restorations  are  not  dissimilar,  as  matter  of  fact  any  one  of 
them  includes  all  the  rest,  —  at  least  in  germ. 

No  great  salvation  is  ever  wholly  self-attained.  Whoever 
needs  to  be  saved  needs  help  from  others.  Whoever  needs  to 
be  saved  from  corruptions  of  personal  being  needs  divine  help, 
since  no  man  can  get  above  or  behind  himself  to  transform 
himself  By  constitution,  however,  our  moral  being  is  free  be- 
ing ;  our  character  is  the  moral  temper  of  our  freedom  wrought 
into  all  our  life  by  our  own  acts.  Just  as  truly,  therefore,  as 
salvation  of  the  moral  nature  requires  divme  help,  does  salva- 
tion of  character  require  our  own  consent  to  God,  our  active, 
continuous,  strenuous  endeavor  in  holiness.  The  two  things 
are  never  really  separated,  never  can  be.  A  real  salvation 
implies  a  life-giving,  guiding,  divine  agency,  a  recipient,  re- 
sponding human  agency,  working  in  some  measure  together 
from  the  first.  As  the  apostle  phrased  it,  we  must  work  out 
our  own  salvation,  for  God  works  in  to  will  and  to  do.  Of 
course  the  divine  agency  logically  precedes  the  human ;  but  it 
has  been  well  said  that  an  agency  of  God  on  the  will,  or  in  it, 
implies  a  simultaneous  activity  of  the  will  itself  Since  God 
provided  salvation.  His  help  is  never  lacking ;  it  has  to  some 
extent  already  been  received  by  every  one  in  whom  there  are 
upward  yearnings. 

We  come  thus  to  the  provisions,  means,  processes  of  salva- 
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tion  ;  correct  understanding  of  them  .will  greatly  help  to  true 
and  adequate  understanding  of  the  salvation  itself.  The  first 
provision  is  general,  and  yet  most  important  and  indispensable. 
It  is  made  in  the  construction  of  the  world,  beforehand,  with 
reference  to  a  possible  need  and  the  full  supply  of  it ;  in  such 
a  creation  of  man  in  the  divine  likeness,  that  capacity  of  re- 
newal could  not  be  lost  at  once  and  forever ;  in  the  constitu- 
tional hunger  of  the  soul  for  God ;  in  the  ordaining  of  law, 
governing  of  the  general  course  of  events,  and  presiding  over 
all  details  in  such  manner  as  to  facilitate  and  promote  salvation. 
But  provisions  of  creation  and  providence  do  not  secure  salva- 
tion, —  they  only  prepare  for  it.  The  second  general  class  of 
provisions  includes  all  special  preparations  for  the  coming  of 
Christ,  his  advent  and  work.  Expressly,  and  in  some  sense 
alone,  he  is  Saviour  ;  in  his  very  coming,  manifestation  of  divine 
grace,  of  the  eternal  life  which  was  with  the  Father,  and  which 
gives  life  to  the  world.  There  are  two  questions  respecting 
Jesus  Christ  of  greatest  practical  importance.  One  of  them  is, 
As  matter  of  fact  does  he  save }  Affirmative  answer  to  that  is 
here  assumed.  The  other,  which  also  has  here  a  wholly  practi- 
cal  meaning,  is.  How  does  he  save.^  There  have  been  many 
answers :  none,  perhaps,  without  its  element  of  truth,  each 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  urgent  need  of  some  soul  in  som( 
hour  of  experience  ;  not  a  few,  surely,  very  imperfect  if  taken 
comprehensive  answers. 

One  frequent  answer  has  been,  He  saves  by  the  atonemei 
he  made.     The  Scriptures  unquestionably  teach  that  Chris 
was  propitiation  ;  that  God  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier 
him  who  believes.     Just  as  surely  is  it  evident  to  human  ui 
derstanding  that  under  a  government  absolutely  perfect,  thei 
can  be  no  system  of  pardons  by  mere  prerogative.     That  wouE" 
take  from  law  its  sacredness  of  obligation ;  would  make  tl 
sanctions  of  law  a  farce,   a   nullity ;    would   bring  the  ver'  ^^rX 
majesty  of  God  as  sovereign  into  disregard  and  contempt.     J^M^y 
coming  into  this  world,  assuming  our  nature,  putting  hims^  -^^^ 
under  the  law,  taking  upon  himself  the  substance  of  its  curi-L— se, 
our  Lord  did  make  the  exercise  of  pardoning  and  redeemiKr::=n^ 
grace  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  righteousness.     Tl*  — 32^ 
was  propitiation ;  by  which  is  meant,  not  at  all  the  awak^^'iJ- 
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ing  of  love  and  .mercy  in  God,  for  love  is  eternal  in  him,  and 
redeeming  love  is -but  one  modification  or  aspect  of  Divine 
love,  a  species  under  the  genus.  As  Dr.  Hodge  has  most  re- 
cently defined  it,  —  propitiation  is  the  provision,  because  of 
which  there  may  be  a  righteous  exercise  of  love  and  mercy  in 
the  salvation  of  the  sinful.  Thus,  also,  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  our  guilt  was  taken  away,  by  which  is  not  at  all  meant 
our  criminality  in  the  past.  That  never  can  be  taken  away  ; 
that  is  an  accomplished  fact,  henceforth  unalterable.  Again  to 
quote  Dr.  Hodge :  by  guilt  is  here  meant  our  obligation  to 
satisfy  justice  because  of  criminality  in  the  past.  Into  discus- 
sion of  the  precise  mode  in  which  these  results  are  made  pos- 
sible, it  is  not  needful  here  to  enter.  Our  present  concern  is 
with  the  relation  of  the  atonement  to  salvation,  and  for  that 
we  need  only  recognize  it  as  propitiation,  without  considering 
the  vexed  questions  respecting  mode  of  propitiation. 

Just  here  it  is  needful  to  remark  that,  even  as  hitherto  defined, 
the  word  salvation  has  two  very  different  senses.  Through  lack 
of  discrimination  there  has  sometimes  been  much  obscurity  and 
confusion  of  thought,  and  no  little  vehemence  of  opposition 
between  disputants,  who  misunderstood  one  another  rather  than 
differed  from  one  another.  In  some  uses,  "  salvation  "  is  a  name 
for  certain  general,  divine  provisions,  of  which  the  atonement 
is  one.  There  are  some  persons  to  whom  the  word  carries  this 
as  its  predominant  meaning  in  all  uses.  But  the  word  is  also 
a  name  for  the  actual  and  complete  renewal  of  men  into  the 
divine  likeness.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  the  usage  of  words 
important  in  religion  has  been  so  loose  and  vague.  We  need 
some  single  word  which  shall  always  be  a  name  for  the  whole 
work  of  bringing  man  back  to  God,  including  divine  provisions 
and  human  transformations.  If  it  could  be  agreed  upon  and 
always  used  in  this  comprehensive  sense,  salvation  would 
perhaps  be  the  fittest  word.  Then  we  need  a  stricter  use  of 
two  other  words,  —  one  to  signify  divine  provisions  and  agen- 
cies, the  other  to  signify  actual  processes  and  results  in  human 
character  and  life.  Though  not  wholly  suitable,  perhaps  re- 
demption and  renewal  might  be  used  with  such  strictness  of 
meaning.  As  matters  now  are,  words  are  used  vaguely  and  with 
widely  different  applications.     "  Salvation  "  is  used  of  divine 
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provisions  irrespective  of  their  actual  efficacy,  and  used  just  as 
freely  with  exclusive  reference  to  transformations  really  taking 
place  in  human  character  and  life.  The  one  is  a  merely  po- 
tential salvation,  the  other  an  actual.  The  actual  cannot  be 
without  the  potential ;  but  surely,  as  regards  multitudes  of  men, 
the  potential  may  be  without  the  actual.  In  its  further  use  in 
this  article  the  word  salvation  will  be  employed  to  signify  a 
something  actual,  —  spiritual  transformations  in  men  which 
really  take  place. 

Returning  to  the  atonement,  it  remains  to  be  said  that,  by 
itself  alone,  that  accomplishes  no  salvation,  and  furnishes  no 
ground  of  assurance.     It  makes  no  man  one  whit  better,  deliv- 
ers no  one  from  his  sins,  saves  no  one.     Or  else,  if  we  believe 
in  a  general  atonement,  it  saves  all  men.     In  fact,  however,  it 
is  but  a  provision  needful  to  be  made,  preparatory  to  salvation. 
It  is  the  removal  of  certain  pre-existent  obstacles,  not  the  prac- 
tical imparting  of  life.   There  seem  to  be  some  who  very  much 
rely  upon  the  atonement,  as  if  that  were  of  itself  a  large  part 
of  salvation.     There  are  some  of  our  hymns  which  refer  to  it 
as  if  it  alone  were  everything,  as  if  in  it  everything  had  been 
done  once  for  all.     Quite  possibly  the  emphasis  of  language  is 
owing  to  inadvertence  merely  ;  the  writers  were  thinking  of  a 
great  and  indispensable  divine  provision,  and  for  the  time  lost 
sight  of  everything  else.     But  certainly  the  hymns  do  ver^ 
great  harm  to  some  readers  and  singers.     Men  and  women  ar< 
encouraged  to  do  what  they  are  already  mischievously  inclinec^^ 
to  do,  namely,  to  rely  for  salvation  wholly  upon  a  something  lonj 
past,  completed  before  they  were  born.    They  are  encouragei 
to  rely  on  what  they  call  exercise  of  faith  in  the  atonement 
which  in  them  is  practically  a  dead  faith,  a  name,  a  nullity,  a] 
proving  itself  by  no  works,  no  transformation.     It  is  not  saving 
faith,  and  may  have  no  particle  of  saving  quality  in  it. 
those  who  thus  rely  upon  it,  it  may  give  assurance,  but 
assurance  quite  unwarranted  by  the  Scriptures. 

Christ  did  more  than  make  atonement  or  propitiation, 
wrought  works  which  proved  a  divine  commission  and  reveal< 
a  divine  love,  and  then  he  called  men  to  follow  him,  recer 
his  teachings,  obey  his  requirements,  allow  themselves  to 
moved,  inspired,  transformed  by  his  influence  and  the  pow     "'e 
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of  his  spirit  in  them.  Through  self-surrender  in  each  of  these 
modes,  some  working  power  of  an  actual  salvation  was  really 
received.  Men  did  grow  better,  did  become  transformed  ; 
some  actual  restoration  of  the  divine  likeness  did  take  place  in 
them.  The  self-surrender  was  faith ;  it  was  what  he  meant 
when  he  spoke  of  believing  on  him.  Repeatedly  he  told  men 
that  in  him  was  life ;  told  his  disciples  that  they  could  not  get 
life  from  him  once  for  all,  but  must  receive  it  little  by  little 
continually.  They  must  abide  in  him  as  the  branch  abides  in 
the  vine  ;  must  uninterruptedly  yield  soul  and  life  to  his  inspi- 
ration and  control.  Without  this  they  could  have  no  eternal 
life,  no  salvation.  He  promised  that,  after  his  departure  from 
visible  form,  he  would  come  again  spiritually ;  the  Holy  Spirit 
would  come  with  his  power  to  fill  his  place.  The  Spirit  they 
must  receive  as  before  they  had  received  him.  The  Spirit 
should  be  to  them  inwardly  what  he  had  been  hitherto,  and 
even  more.  Apparently  an  influence  which  they  could  receive 
or  reject ;  but  so  far  as  they  should  receive  it,  much  more  than 
an  influence,  a  divine  power  inwardly  transforming,  a  divine 
friend  ever  present.  They  were  still  to  continue  their  obe- 
dience to  all  his  own  word  ;  continue  and  make  more  perfect 
their  imitation  of  his  example  ;  by  prayer  continually  to  seek 
the  Father  in  Christ's  name  ;  and  continually,  as  they  should 
need,  the  Spirit  would  help  them  in  every  thought,  feeling,  word, 
and  work.  Thus  their  salvation  would  continually  go  on  ; 
enduring  thus  to  the  end,  salvation  should  at  length  become 
complete. 

After  Christ's  departure  the  Spirit  did  come,  with  marvellous 
manifestations,  displaying  a  divine  power,  and  fulfilling  the 
words  of  Christ.  He  had  always  been  in  the  world,  indeed  ; 
because  of  his  presence  and  power,  men  had  been  saved  before 
the  incarnation  as  truly  as  afterwards.  But  only  through  the 
work  of  Christ  was  preparation  made  for  the  full  manifestation 
of  the  Spirit,  the  full  revelation  of  a  divine  indwelling  and  in- 
working  in  all  who  would  receive  it.  The  work  of  the  Spirit 
consists  in  the  practical,  inward  application  of  the  work  of 
Christ.  In  that  personal  application  is  found  the  working 
power  of  a  practical  salvation.  We  must  now  believe  in  Christ 
in  the  same  sense  as  of  old,  receive  his  teachings,  obey  his 
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commands,  imitate  his  example,  receive  the  Spirit  in  his  name 
inwardly  to  enlighten,  inspire,  renew.  Life,  inward  and  out- 
ward, is  to  be  heartily,  fully  surrendered  to  God,  in  Christ, 
through  the  Spirit.  So  that  the  entire  humanity  may  receive 
divine  quickening,  divine  fashioning ;  receive  it  steadily,  con- 
tinually. Thus  comes  salvation,  and  thus  only.  There  is  no 
salvation  in  masses ;  it  is  real  for  any  individual  only  as  the 
individual  receives  it  by  responsively  working  it  through  and 
working  it  out.  There  is  no  salvation  by  general  provisions, 
but  only  by  the  personal  application  of  them.  The  offer  of 
salvation  is  truly  made  to  all,  but  by  itself  the  offer  avails  noth- 
ing ;  it  must  be  practically  accepted.  The  mere  throwing  of  a 
rope  to  a  drowning  man,  no  matter  how  lovingly  and  help- 
fully, does  not  save  him.  He  must  actually  grasp  it  and  cling 
to  it.  The  call  of  God's  grace  sounds  out,  and  sounds  in  each 
soul ;  there  is  no  more  saving  power  in  that  call  by  itself  than 
in  the  call  to  a  drowning  man  to  grasp  the  rope.  Grace  is 
truly  imparted  to  each  soul,  works  in  each  to  awaken,  to  give 
better  apprehension  of  the  law  of  life,  to  excite  some  hunger 
for  God.  We  call  it  common  grace ;  it  is  common,  in  its  na- 
ture it  is  saving  grace  too,  but  becomes  effectual  unto  salvation 
only  in  those  who  yield  the  whole  soul  and  life  to  it 

What  is  called  conversion  is  not  of  itself  salvation,  and  does 
not  always  involve  even  the  beginnings  of  salvation.  AlaSp 
how  many  cases  of  what  is  called  conversion  might  better  b< 


called  by  any  other  name,  being  little  more  than  brief  fits  oi 
religious  sentimentalism,  ultimately  leaving  men  farther  front -■ 
God  than  ever.  The  world  is  growing  somewhat  sceptica".-^ 
respecting  wh^t  is  thus  called  conversion,  because  the  nam^  J 
has  been  indiscriminately  applied  to  things  very  different,  ano>^ 
to  some  things  which  are  contemptible.  The  scepticism  wil£'-i 
become  still  greater,  unless  there  come  a  better  wisdom  iri 
religious  instrumentalities,  and  greater  care  in  religious  judj 
ments.  Conversion  proves  itself  real  by  its  fruits, 
conversion  implies  true  faith  and  actual  regeneration,  either 
which  involves  the  other.  Of  faith  something  has  already  be< 
said  ;  it  remains  only  to  say  with  great  distinctness,  that  n 
generation  or  the  new  birth  is  not  salvation.  It  has  oft< 
been   identified   with   salvation ;    religious   degeneration 
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great  practical  mischiefs  have  been  the  result.  It  is  only  the 
beginning  of  salvation.  The  Scriptures  nowhere  represent  it 
as  more  than  the  beginning ;  they  distinctly,  constantly  speak 
of  salvation  as  including  very  much  in  addition.  The  inten- 
tionally used  figure  of  birth  is  itself  very  instructive.  Full, 
complete,  matured  manhood  is  not  attained  when  an  infant  is 
bom  into  the  world,  frail  and  helpless.  The  years,  a  whole 
lifetime,  even  an  immortality  of  development  lie  between  birth 
and  completed  manhood.  In  order  to  an  earthly  completeness 
the  earthly  years  must  be  filled  with  noble  endeavors,  truly 
manly  in  their  aim  and  the  aspiration  which  prompts  to  them, 
filled  with  struggle,  conflict,  achievement  little  by  little,  with  a 
complete  manhood  attained  only  at  length,  as  result  of  them 
all.  Great  stress  is  sometimes  put  upon  the  time,  place,  man- 
ner of  the  new  birth.  These  matter  little,  or  matter  not  at  all, 
if  one  is  really  born  into  the  kingdom  who  grows  on  unto  the 
stature  of  the  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  fact  is  of  chief 
importance,  and  of  the  fact  of  birth  —  the  new  birth  or  any 
other  —  the  present  existence  of  real  life  is  sufficient  proof  It 
matters  not  whether  any  but  God  has  knowledge  respecting 
the  time  when  life  began,  or  the  manner  of  its  beginning. 

As  regards  the  relation  of  the  new  birth  to  salvation,  it  will, 
of  course,  be  said  that  the  Scriptures  teach  the  perseverance 
of  the  saints.  The  real  meaning  of  that  word  perseverance  is, 
however,  often  wholly  overlooked.  True  saints  will  persevere, 
t,  e.  will  continue  to  exercise  faith,  will  go  on  in  obedience,  will 
hold  themselves  perpetually  open  to  divine  inworkings,  will 
continue  to  work  out  the  grace  given  them  to  its  fullest  results. 
Thus  shall  they  also  at  length  work  out  their  salvation. 

It  will  also  be  said  that  He  who  hath  begun  a  good  work  in 
them  will  carry  it  on.  Very  true  ;  but  the  beginning  of  a  thing 
is  not  the  whole  of  it.  The  only  evidence  that  a  good  work 
has  been  begun,  in  the  sense  of  the  apostle,  is  the  evidence 
that  in  spirit  and  life  there  is  continual  union  with  Jesus  Christ, 
evidence  which  can  be  given  only  in  facts.  In  practical  effect 
it  makes  infinite  difference  whether  we  say,  A  progressing  sal- 
vation gives  evidence  of  union  with  Christ,  and  therefore  we 
believe  there  has  been  regeneration ;  or  say,  We  believe  there 
has  been  regeneration,  and  therefore  salvation  will  go  on  to 
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completion.    We  have  too  often  used  the  latter  form  of  words, 
too  seldom  the  former.    Apart  from  continual  and  increasing 
fruits  we  have  no  evidence  of  life,  and  therefore  no  evidence  of 
the  reality  of  birth.    We  have,  however,  attempted  to  deter- 
mine the  spiritual  processes  by  which  regeneration  is  effected, 
attempted  to  make  a  theory  or  philosophy  of  the  new  birth  as 
process.     And  then  we  have,  most  foolishly,  made  these  sup- 
posed processes,  or  our  theory  of  them,  the  tests  by  which  we 
judge  spiritual  condition.    As  matter  of  fact,  chief  stress  has 
been  laid  upon  emotions  rather  than  affections,  upon  exercises 
and  usages  which  may  easily  become  conventional     Whereas 
the  Master  said.  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.  *    When 
we  have  examined  fruits,  our  tests  have  too  often  been  taken 
from  one  side  of  life  merely,  the  side  technically  called  relig- 
ious.   Whereas,  in  true  discipleship,  everything  becomes  relig- 
ious ;  the  spirit  of  the  Master  penetrates  everywhere,  works  in 
all  the  life,  and  produces  the  likeness  of  God  in  it  all.     Only 
thus  is  any  man  saved.     Even  when  real,  the  new  birth  is  but 
the  beginning  of  salvation.     God  knows  the  real,  we  know  only 
the  apparent.    As  matter  of  fact,  we  have  often,  if  not  com- 
monly, confounded  real  and  apparent.    We  have  confidently 
affirmed  of  the  appearance  what  could  only  be  true  of  the  real- 
ity ;  confidently  and  wellnigh  constantly  affirmed  of  the  nt\ 
birth  what  is  true  only  of  salvation.     Every  year  in  some 
our  churches  there  are  seasons  of  refreshing  and  ingathering 
and  every  year  at  the  close  of  some  of  these  seasons  it  is  sai« 
that  a  certain  number  of  souls  have  been  saved.     No  word. 
could  be  more  untrue  ;  none,  surely,  more  likely  to  be  harmfii 
In  fact,  there  have  been  a  certain  number  of  apparent  convec: 
sions.     Not  one  soul  has  yet  been  saved,  though  it  may 
hoped  that  the  saving  process  has  been  begun  in  all.     In  coi 
sequence  of  very  lamentable  abuse  of  language,  every 
men,  women,  and  children,  who  have  had  certain  religious  ez^ 
periences,  consider  their  good  estate  secured.    Nothing 
for  them  but  to  profess  discipleship  and  join  the  church.    Soorrv  otm 
who  thus  come  into  it  come  not  as  new  members  of  a  worldr^  m:  ^^ing 
religious  association,  that  by  their  fellowship  they  may  be  quic^n:^  ^ck- 
ened  in  work,  and  may  work  to  better  advantage  ;  but,  as  er^ -^re- 
long  becomes  apparent,  they  come  that  they  may  lie  down  ^        on 
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church  cushions,  -and  in  passivity  be  borne,  as  by  invisible 
powers,  to  a  Mohammedan  paradise.  For  the  heaven  of  their 
thought  is  in  its  essential  characteristics  the  very  same  with 
the  paradise  of  the  Mohammedans.  The  facts  are  notorious  ; 
instances  of  them  can  be  found  in  almost  all  our  churches. 
They  are  results  of  a  confounding  of  apparent  regeneration 
with  real  and  full  salvation.  So  prevalent  has  become  the 
tendency  to  make  such  confusion,  that  many  are  affected  by  it 
of  whom  highest  hopes  are  rightfully  entertained.  Soon  after 
reception  to  church  membership,  they  begin  somewhat  to 
slacken  from  their  activity,  relax  from  their  earnestness,  cease 
somewhat  from  the  sensitive  honor  of  their  Christian  faith- 
fulness. 

To  give  the  sum  of  the  matter,  men  are  saved  through  vital 
union  with  Christ  Salvation  begins  when  they  begin  to  have 
His  life  in  them,  to  be  themselves  animated  by  it  predomi- 
nantly, continually,  increasingly.  Because  they  are  in  Him  his 
atoning  work  avails  for  them,  as  regards  the  past,  and  also  as 
regards  present  and  future,  until  salvation  has  become  com- 
plete. The  first-  completeness  is  reached  when  the  spirit,  hav- 
ing overcome  hitherto,  and  in  Christ  still,  triumphs  over  the 
last  earthly  enemy,  which  is  death.  The  final  completeness 
is  reached  with  the  consummation  of  all  things  at  the  resur- 
rection. So  long  as  men  remain  here,  their  salvation  is  not 
yet  complete.  It  is  to  be  worked  out,  to  go  on  towards  com- 
pleteness by  continual  work.  It  is  God  that  worketh  within : 
receiving  the  inworking  powers  of  a  divine  life,  we  are  our- 
selves responsively  to  work  out  the  practical  fact.  When  those 
powers  have  been  worked  into  and  worked  through  the  whole 
soul  and  the  whole  life,  and  thus  worked  out  to  the  end,  then 
transformation  will  be  complete  ;  then  we  shall  be  saved,  not 

before. 

William  W.  Adams. 

Fall  Rwer^  Mass, 
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CONGREGATIONAL  NECROLOGY. 

Rev.  Rowland  Hussey  Allen  was  born  in  Norton,  Mass., 
August  13,  1840,  and  died  at  Neponset,  Boston,  Mass.,  September 
12,  1872.  His  parents  were  Rev.  Cyrus  Williams  and  Mary{Folger) 
Allen.  At  the  age  of  six  years,  while  playing  with  some  schoolmates, 
he  overheard  one  of  them  using  profane  language,  and  at  once  said 
to  him,  Don't  you  know  it  says  in  the  Bible,  "  Swear  not  at  all "?  It 
seemed,  as  one  said  of  him  at  that  time,  that  he  was  a  preacher  then. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  Mass., 
and  graduated  after  a  term  of  two  years  study.  During  this  period 
he  gave  his  heart  to  Christ,  and  formed  the  resolution  to  preach  the 
gospel.  He  soon  after  united  with  the  church  in  Hubbardston,  Mass., 
of  which  his  father  was  then  pastor.  He  never  regretted  his  early 
choice,  but  rejoiced  that  he  was  thought  worthy  to  preach  Christ  and 
Him  crucified.  Nay,  he  was  willing  to  suffer,  if  need  be,  for  one  who 
had  done  so  much  for  him. 

He  entered  Amherst  College  at  the  age  of  seventeen.     His  rank 
in  scholarship  was  high,  and  he  received  at  graduation  the  appoint- 
ment of  "  first  class  oration."     The  Hardy  prize  for  improvement  i: 
extemporaneous  speaking  was  also  awarded  him ;  also,  a  prize 
mathematics.     At  one  time,  being  rather  straitened  in  his  pecuniaxr^ 
affairs,  he  wrote  his  friends  that  he  felt  he  could  even  be  content^^^ 
with  less,  if  he  might  be  permitted  to  work  for  the  Master.     On  les 
ing  college,  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  Mas. 
and  completed  his  education  at  the  age  of  twenty-four. 

He  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Congregatioi 
church  in  Canton,  Mass.,  November  ist,  1865,  ^^^  dismissed  at 
own  request  April  ist,  1867.     He  subsequently  supplied  for  sever 
months  the  pulpit  of  the  Crombie  Street  Church,  Salem,  during 
absence  of  the  pastor-elect  in  Europe,  and  also  the  church  in  Pi 
body.     He  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Trinity  Congregational  Chur^" 
Neponset,  February  8th,  1870,  where  he  remained  to  the  time  of  E 
death.     During  his  ministry  here  several  were  added  to  the  chtuKi-^^-ir^ 
**of  such"  (we  trust)  "as  shall  be  saved." 

Mr.  Allen  had  a  delicate  physical  organization,  which  was  ov*^^  *^^^' 
matched  by  his  mental  energy.     As  a  preacher,  he  had  clear  view^  "^s  of 
truth,  was  a  polished  writer,  and  especially  excelled  in  extemporane^^  ^ous 
discourse. 

Mr.  Allen  was  remarkably  genial  and  courteous;  constant  and  1=^:==^^ 
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in  all  the  domestic  jand  social  virtues ;  ever  ready  to  extend  a  helping 
hand  to  those  less  favored  than  himself.  His  beaming  smile  betokened 
the  cheerfulness  and  hope  which  always  characterized  him. 

Among  the  products  of  his  pen  was  the  beautiful  book,  entitled, 
"  New  England  Tragedies  in  Prose,"  which,  as  has  been  said,  should 
be  placed  beside  Longfellow's  Poem  on  the  same  subject.  He  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  newspaper  press,  was  the  Boston  correspondent 
of  the  "  Advance,"  and  his  monthly  letters  were  always  hailed  by  his 
many  friends  with  delight  His  humorous  lecture,  "  Popular  Prov- 
erbs," was  a  charming  production. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1866,  he  married  Miss  Willianna  Brooks,  of 
Chelsea,  Mass.  She  and  an  only  child  survive  him.  A  short  time 
before  his  death  he  was  offered  the  responsible  position  of  Secretary 
of  the  American  Tract  Society,  New  England  Branch.  He  accepted 
this  office  and  was  about  to  enter  upon  its  duties  when  "  God  called 
him." 

Thus  ended  with  Christian  triumph  and  cheerfulness  this  useful 
and  beautiful  life  on  earth.  To  our  poor  vision  it  seems  a  mystery ; 
but  "what  we  know  not  now  we  shall  know  hereafter."  The  bud  of 
promise  which  bloomed  so  fragrantly  on  earth,  has  only  been  trans- 
planted that  it  may  yield  a  richer  perfume  in  the  paradise  of  God. 

W.    B.    A. 


Rev.  John  Marvin  Chapin  was  bom  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  May 
15,  1844,  and  died  at  the  same  place  October  25th,  1872.  His 
parents  were  Marvin  and  Rebecca  (Stowe)  Chapin.  Devoted  to 
God  in  infancy  under  the  seal  of  baptism,  his  early  religious  impres- 
sions were  vivid  and  strong.  The  desire  to  be  a  minister  was  man- 
ifested at  this  period,  and  was  strongly  shaped  and  printed  on  his 
heart,  by  the  prayers  and  counsels  of  his  sainted  grandfather.  Deacon 
John  Stowe,  late  of  Westfield,  Mass.  At  the  age  of  ten,  he  went  to 
the  family  school  of  Rev.  Sandford  Lawton,  of  Longmeadow,  Mass , 
and  continued  with  him  three  years.  Then  for  two  years  he  was 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hall,  of  Ellington,  Conn.  Here  he  was  led 
to  find  the  Saviour.  It  was  in  connection  with  the  day  of  prayer  for 
colleges.  Mr.  Hall  was  deeply  interested  in  the  spiritual  welfare  ot 
his  students,  and  wrote  to  those  parents  whom  he  knew  to  be 
Christians,  asking  special  supplication  at  the  mercy-seat  on  that 
day.  The  day  was  one  ever  to  be  remembered  by  young  Chapin, 
and  by  many  souls  whom  God  has  touched  and  led  to  Christ 
through   his  young  servant.       He  made  confession   of  his   Lord 
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in  the  First  Church  of  Christ,  in  Springfield,  May,   1858,  in  his 
fifteenth    year.      The  desire    to   preach  the  gospel    now  burned 
within  stronger  than  ever.     Accordingly,  he  commenced  fitting  for 
Yale  College,  first  at  Westfield  Academy,  then  at  Williston  Seminary, 
and  for  the  last  two  years  of  preparation,  under  the  excellent  tuition 
of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Martyn  Colton,  of  Middletown,  Conn.   While 
here,  in  the  winter  of  1863,  he  very  narrowly  escaped  death  by  drown- 
ing.    He  was  skating  with  companions  upon  a  very  deep  pK>nd,  and 
blinded  by  the  driving  wind  and  snow,  fell  suddenly  into  an  air-hole, 
covered  only  with  the  thinnest  ice.     By  the  heroic  exertions  of  a 
young  man,  who  saw  his  extreme  peril,  while  sinking  the  last  time 
he  was  rescued  and  resuscitated.     This  made  a  marked  impression 
on  his  mind.    He  felt  that  life  was  really  given  back  to  him  firom  the 
grave,  and  a  more  settled  devotedness  to  the  Master  rested  upon  his 
heart     In  1864,  he  entered  Yale  College,  and  passing  through  the 
course  with  diligent  application,  and  the  honorable  esteem  of  instruc- 
tors and  classmates,  graduated  in  the  class  of  1868.     The  following 
winter  he  engaged  for  a  short  time  in  business,  as  clerk  in  an  insur- 
ance office  in  his  native  city,  but  soon  was  sought  by  the  Home 
Evangelization  Committee  of  Hampden  County  to  do  service  for  the 
church  in  North  Blandford.     So  acceptable  was  he  in  public  and 
private  ministrations,  that  the  people  urged  him  to  remain  with  them, 
and  not  pursue  his  plan  of  study  in  theology.     But  his  own  judgment 
coincided  with  that  of  friends,  who  thought  a  thorough  seminary 
course  an  indispensable  training  for  a  man  who  hopes  to  accomplish 
much  good  as  a  pastor  in  New  England.     He  entered  the  Theo- 
logical Institute  of  Connecticut  in  the  fall  of  1869,  and  graduated 
June  12,  1872.     His  industry  and  holy  life  during  this  course  of 
study  were  a  great  comfort  to  his  teachers,  and  were  attended  with 
marked  infiuence  for  good  upon  his  associates.     He  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  Hampden  East  Association  in  the  winter  of  187 1,  and 
was  heard  with  acceptance  in  many  places.     After  graduation,  he 
received  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  old  parbh  church  of  West 
Springfield. 

While  a  most  difficult  field,  in  some  respects,  for  a  young  man  to 
occupy,  especially  as  following  in  a  line  of  most  eminent  ministers, 
famed  for  pulpit  and  pastoral  gifts,  yet  Mr.  Chapin  felt  called  of  God 
to  attempt,  in  this  ancient  church,  the  work  he  so  desired  to  follow. 
He  therefore,  with  great  self-distrust,  accepted  the  call,  and  was  or- 
dained and  installed  pastor  of  the  church  June  19,  1872.  In  four 
months  his  ministry  ended.  His  work  on  earth  was  done.  His 
young  life  opened  full  of  promise,  exhibiting  rare  qualities  and  gifts 
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as  a  pastor  among  all  classes  of  the  people.  His  memory  is  very 
precious  among  his  people.  •  The  infant  class  and  the  saints  of  four- 
score years,  to  whom  alike  he  had  become  closely  endeared,  mingled 
their  tears,  in  heartfelt  grief,  at  parting  with  their  loved  friend  and 
pastor,  as  he  was  borne  from  the  shadow  of  his  first  pulpit  to  sleep 
with  kindred  dust  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  at  Springfield.  His 
works  do  follow  him.  The  precious  seed  sown  in  his  brief  ministry 
on  earth  is  evermore  bearing  fruit  unto  eternal  life. 

• 

Mrs.  Sarah  Budd  Parsons,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Isaac  Parsons, 
of  East  Haddam,  Ct.,  died  at  Charlton,  Mass.,  January  14,  1873,  ^^ 
the  house  of  her  son-in-law,  Rev.  Warren  C.  Fiske,  in  the  83d  year 
of  her  age. 

She  was  bom  in  Rye,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  May  14,  1790, 
the  second  daughter  of  Underhill  and  Mary  (Halsted)  Lyon.  Her 
father  died  when  she  was  five  years  old,  leaving  to  her  mother 
the  care  of  four  little  daughters.  The  mother  being  a  lady  of 
much  energy  and  refinement,  gave  her  personal  attention  largely  to 
the  instruction  of  her  children.  Feeling  the  need  of  greater  advan- 
tages for  their  education,  she  removed  with  them  to  New  Haven,  Ct, 
in  181 1.  The  younger  daughters  attended  Mr.  Herrick^s  school; 
but  Sarah,  feeling  herself  too  old  (as  she  afterwards  said  her  pride 
told  her  she  was)  to  attend  school,  availed  herself  eagerly  of  other 
facilities  for  adding  to  her  book  knowledge,  and  obtained  a  very 
creditable  proficiency  in  Latin  and  other  studies  pursued  by  the  young 
ladies  of  that  day.  At  this  time  she  was  very  fond  of  fashionable 
amusements,  and  a  stranger  to  the  love  of  God.  But  these  vain  de- 
lights lost  all  their  charms  for  her  when  she  found  the  pearl  of  great 
price. 

In  18 1 5,  Dr.  Nettleton  was  invited  to  visit  Mr.  Herrick's  school. 
Most  of  the  young  ladies  in  it  became  very  seriously  impressed,  and 
the  work  of  grace  extended  into  the  churches.  At  this  time.  Miss 
Lyon  became  a  hopeful  subject  of  grace,  and  soon  after  united  with 
the  First  Congregational  church,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Nathaniel 
W.  Taylor. 

She  married  the  Rev.  Isaac  Parsons,  of  East  Haddam,  January 
31,  181 9.  They  had  six  children  :  Mary,  wife  of  Dr.  S.  E.  Swift,  of 
Colchester  —  not  now  living ;  Harriet,  wife  of  Rev.  W.  C.  Fiske,  of 
Charlton,  Mass. ;  Henry  M.,  colleague  pastor  of  the  Union  Congre- 
gational Church,  Boston,  Mass. ;  and  Elizabeth  I.,  wife  of  Zechariah 
Cone,  Esq.,  of  East  Haddam.    The  other  two  died  in  infancy. 
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Mrs.  Parsons  removed  her  connection  to  the  church  of  which  her 
husband  was  pastor  early  in  the  year  1820,  and  remained  a  most 
consistent  and  worthy  member  of  it  until  her  death.  She  was  a 
high-toned  Christian,  intelligent,  and  settled  in  her  views  of  truth 
and  duty.  Having  renounced  the  beggarly  elements  of  the  world, 
she  had  no  desire  to  come  again  into  bondage.  One  was  her  Mas- 
ter, even  Christ,  and  it  was  her  wish  and  purpose  to  have  every 
thought  brought  into  captivity  to  Him. 

She  was  a  model  minister's  wife.  To  fervent  piety,  she  added  a 
quiet  dignity,  an  easy  affability,  an  habitual  cheerfulness,  untiring  in- 
dustry, and  wise  economy.  *'  The  heart  of  her  husband  safely 
trusted  in  her.'*  "  She  did  him  good,  and  not  evil,  all  the  days  of 
his  life."  Not  only  at  home,  but  also  in  the  parish,  she  was  a  help- 
meet for  him.  The  testimony  is  one  and  the  same  from  all  who 
knew  her  in  the  days  of  her  activity,  and  the  sphere  of  her  life  work, 
namely,  that  she  was  a  woman  of  rare  gifts  and  graces,  of  rare  dis- 
cretion and  usefulness. 

As  a  mother,  she  was  wise  in  counsel  and  faithful  in  training, 
while  she  was  tender  in  affection  and  genial  in  sympathy.  "  Her 
children  arise  up  and  call  her  blessed." 

The  end  of  life  came  to  her  suddenly,  but  death  was  neither 
unlooked  for  nor  unwelcome.  She  had  been  enfeebled  by  partial 
paralysis  for  two  or  three  years,  but  the  "  inward  man  was  renewed 
day  by  day."  In  a  true  Christian  life  of  almost  sixty  years,  the  joy 
of  the  Lord  had  been  her  strength,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  in 
death  were  underneath  her  the  everlasting  arms. 

Her  funeral  was  attended  by  a  large  assembly  of  friends  at  the 
First  Congregational  Church  in  East  Haddam,  Jan.  17.  The  pas- 
tor. Rev.  Salmon  McCall,  selected  as  a  text,  having  fit  illustration  in 
her  life,  Luke  ii :  37,  38.  "  And  she  was  a  widow  of  about  fourscore 
and  four  years,  which  departed  not  from  the  temple,  but  served  God 
with  fasting  and  prayers  night  and  day.  And  she  coming  in  that  in- 
stant, gave  thanks  likewise  unto  the  Lord,  and  spoke  of  him  to  ail 
them  that  looked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem." 

Rev.  Samuel  Willard,  of  Colchester,  assisted  in  the  services.  Her 
remains  were  reverently  laid  by  the  side  of  her  honored  husband,  in 
the  assured  hope  of  a  joyful  and  glorious  resurrection. 

s.  MCC. 

Rev.  John  Evans  Brav  died  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  April  30, 1873, 
aged  eighty-five  years  five  months  and  two  days.  His  father,  Rev. 
Thomas  Wells  Bray,  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  North  Guilford, 
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Conn.,  from  Dec.  31,  1766,  to  April  23,  1808  ;  and  during  his  long 
and  successful  ministry  aided  many  young  men  in  their  studies  pre- 
paratory to  entering  college,  among  whom  was  Lyman  Beecher. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  at  North  Guilford,  Nov.  28, 
1787.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Sarah  Robinson.  He  was 
the  sixth  son,  and  ninth  born,  of  eleven  children.  '  He  lived  at  home 
till  1806,  when  he  went  to  reside  with  a  brother  in  Portland,  Me., 
and  the  next  year  entered  the  academy  at  Fryeburg,  to  complete  his 
preparation  for  college.  The  death  of  his  father,  in  1808,  recalled 
him  to  his  native  place,  and  compelled  him  to  abandon  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  collegiate  education.  Until  18 16,  he  engaged  in  various 
kinds  of  business,  teaching  school  a  part  of  the  time.  His  desire 
to  enter  the  Christian  ministry  now  revived,  and  became  so  strong 
that  he  relinquished  other  pursuits,  and  began  the  study  of  theology, 
under  the  direction  of  clergymen  then  settled  over  the  churches  in 
Portland.  In  the  fall  of  18 18,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel 
by  the  Cumberland  Association,  and  for  several  months  following 
was  employed  as  a  missionary  in  Newfield  and  vicinity.  The  pain- 
ful and  protracted  illness  of  a  brother  recalled  him  to  his  native 
State,  and  made  such  demands  upon  his  time  as  to  prevent  him  from 
seeking  a  settlement.  Meanwhile  he  supplied  vacant  pulpits,  and 
in  the  winter  of  182 1  taught  a  select  school  in  North  Guilford.  In 
1823,  he  engaged  in  missionary  labor  in  Northern  Vermont,  and  the 
next  year  received  a  call  to  settle  over  a  church  in  St.  Johnsbury, 
which  he  accepted  ;  but  owing  to  unsettled  difficulties  in  the  church, 
he  finally  declined  to  be  ordained.  May  16,  1827,  he  was  ordained 
and  settled  over  the  church  in  Columbia  (now  Prospect),  Conn., 
where  he  had  already  preached  two  years  as  stated  supply.  After  a 
successful  pastorate  of  five  and  a  half  years,  he  was  dismissed,  Aug. 
19,  1832,  at  his  own  request ;  and  two  years  afterwards  received  a 
call  from  the  same  church  to  become  again  its  pastor,  which  he 
declined.  From  1832  to  1834  he  preached  at  Westfield,  a  village 
within  the  limits  of  New  Haven,  and  through  his  instrumentality  a 
church  was  there  organized.  From  1834  to  1842,  he  was  acting 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Humphreysville  (now  Seymour),  where  his 
labors  were  greatly  blessed.  But  over-exertion  in  times  of  special 
religious  interest  impaired  his  health  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was 
compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry. 

Removing  to  Clinton  he  purchased  a  small  farm,  in  the  care  and 
cultivation  of  which  he  hoped  to  regain  his  health.  This  hope  was 
partially  realized,  but  he  was  never  able  to  resume  the  stated  duties 
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of  his  loved  profession.  In  1855,  he  removed  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
where  he  resided  until  1867,  when  he  became  a  resident  of  Newbury- 
port,  Mass.,  where,  with,  the  exception  of  two  years  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
his  remaining  days  were  spent  in  the  family  of  his  only  survivmg  son, 
and  where,  after  a  brief  illness,  he  quietly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

Mr.  Bray  was  a  man  of  active  mind  and  tender  heart ;  resolute  in 
purpose,  catholic  in  spirit,  and  eminently  genial  and  social.  He 
loved  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  he  loved  to  preach ;  he  loved  to 
labor  in  revivals ;  he  loved  the  cause  of  missions ;  and,  to  the  last, 
felt  a  lively  interest  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
The  evening  of  his  life  was  marked  with  Christian  serenity  and 
cheerfulness.  Though  impaired  vision  had  passed  into  total  blind- 
ness, he  retained  a  good  degree  of  physical  vigor  and  mental  spright- 
liness  until  prostrated  by  his  final  sickness.  A  few  days  of  suffering, 
and  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him. 

In  January,  182 1,  Mr.  Bray  was  married  to  Miss  Esther  Parmele, 
of  Clinton,  Conn.,  who  died  Sept  20,  1866.  Their  children  were 
John  Henry,  bom  June  20,  1824,  died  Jan.  i,  1836 ;  Edward  Par- 
mele, born  Oct.  17,  1829. 

D.  T,  F. 
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LITERARY  REVIEW. 

THEOLCX>ICAL  AND   RELIGIOUS. 

The  Catholic  Publication  Society  has  issued  two  books  ^  which  may  be 
read  with  profit  by  those  who  would  understand  the  present  position  and 
claims  of  the  papacy,  as  presented  by  its  ablest  adherents  and  advocates. 
Archbishop  Manning,  of  England,  is  a  man  whose  abilities  are  not  to  be 
trifled  with,  and  we  must  believe  that  his  sincerity  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
and  therefore  whatever  he  utters,  by  mouth  or  pen,  is  to  be  examined  with 
care  and  weighed  with  candor.  In  the  second  volume  of  "  Sermons  on 
Ecclesiastical  Subjects,"  just  published,  he  discusses  topics  of  especial 
interest  to  his  own  adopted  church,  to  the  world  at  large,  and  Italy  in 
particular.  We  cannot  even  outline  his  themes,  for  his  whole  volume  is  a 
model  of  compact  writing,  and  his  style  is  singularly  clear  and  forcible. 
His  chief  object  is  to  present  the  condition  of  Rome  and  Italy  to-day  from 
a  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view,  to  vindicate  the  Pope,  and  to  hold  up  to 
execration  those  who  now  compose  the  Italian  government.  He  traverses 
the  whole  subject  in  its  various  and  far-reaching  ramifications,  and  finds 
that  all  those  upheavings  of  mind  and  soul,  aU  those  manifestations  of  lib- 
erty, civil  and  religious,  that  have  for  a  generation  astonished  and  gratified 
the  Protestant  and  freedom-loving  nations,  —  all  evidences  of  the  de- 
cay and  ultimate  downfall  of  papal  rule,  at  least  in  its  temporal  fea- 
tures, —  are  so  many  signs  of  fearful  spiritual  degeneracy,  of  a  departure 
from  the  infallible  teachings  of  the  church,  of  a  wide-spread  and  increas- 
ing infidelity  that  is  enveloping  the  thinking,  scientific,  and  scholastic 
world  in  a  shroud  of  darkness.  We  will  not  stop  to  enlarge  upon 
our  wonder  that  Mr.  Manning,  with  his  broad  culture  and  constant 
contact  with  the  world,  can  be  so  wedded  to  the  most  egregious  as- 
sumptions of  the  Pope  and  the  Romish  church  ;  it  is  one  of  the  singular 
phenomena  of  the  times,  a  rebound  from  utter  scepticism  to  unquestiohing 
belief  Thus,  he  affirms,  in  regard  to  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  in 
its  political  aspect,  (i)  that  it  is  a  power  ordained  of  God  ;  (2)  that  it  stands 
at  least  upon  the  same  basis  as  all  other  rightful  authority  ;  (3)  that  it  is 
sacred  by  every  right  common  to  other  powers,  and  by  rights  and  sanctions 
which  transcend  those  of  all  other  authorities  on  earth ;  (4)  that  it  therefore 
cannot  be  resisted,  nor  can  any  one  excite  resistance  against  it,  without  sin 
against  not  only  political  justice,  but  against  the  ordinance  of  God.  From 
these  positions,  carefully  presented  and  defended,  he  deduces  that  the 

'  Sermons  on  Ecclesiastical  Subjects.  By  Henry  Edward,  Archbishop 
of  Westminster.  VoL  II.  New  York :  Catholic  Publication  Society.  i2mo. 
pp.  311.     I2.00. 

My  Clerical  Friends  and  their  Relations  to  Modem  Thoughts.  New  York : 
Catholic  Publication  Society.     i2mo.    pp.  324.    ^1.50. 
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overthrow  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  —  as  if  it  had  not  been  over- 
thrown —  would  be,  in  an  exceptional  and  eminent  sense,  both  unjust  and 
dangerous  to  the  Christian  civilization  of  the  world.  Much  that  the  arch- 
bishop says  in  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  scepticism,  and  the  eradication 
or  exclusion  of  religion  from  educational  and  civil  institutions,  is  true,  and 
is  set  forth  with  great  ability ;  and  what  he  says  as  to  the  fundamental  im- 
portance of  religion  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  human  welfare,  is  also  well 
put ;  but  when  he  claims  that  both  spiritual  and  temporal  power  belong  to 
the  Pope,  and  are  always  to  be  asserted  and  exercised  by  him,  save  when, 
as  now,  the  Lord,  for  some  wise  purpose,  interrupts  the  workings  of  the 
well-laid  system,  we  dissent,  and  with  us  the  enlightened  thought  of  the 
age. 

The  other  book  above  referred  to  is  a  keen,  well-written,  and  extremely 
plausible  recital  of  the  author's  journey  from  the  discordant  realms  of  the 
Established  Church  of  England  to  the  happy  and  unified  dominion  of  the 
Pope.  To  say  that  the  book  is  entertaining,  is  but  small  praise  ;  there  is  a 
quaint  humor  lurking  on  every  page,  that  continually  surprises  the  reader, 
and  the  weak  points  of  the  English  Church  are  set  forth  with  a  precis- 
ion, a  completeness,  and  an  unction  that  would  be  amusing  were  it  not  so 
humiliating.  The  "  sects,"  of  course,  have  due  attention  given  to  them, 
and  the  author  proves  by  his  own  experiences  and  observations,  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  at  least,  that  only  in  Rome  can  the  earnest  or  weary  soul  find 
peace.  In  discussing  the  vocation  of  the  clergy  he  says,  with  much  truth, 
that  "  the  very  idea  of  a  vocation  to  the  ministry  has  died  out  Of  English 
society.  The  mass  of  our  countrymen  have  so  little  esteem  for  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  priesthood  and  the  apostolical  succession,  that 
they  can  hardly  be  persuaded  to  treat  them  seriously.  Even  the  vast  major- 
ity of  Episcopalians,  both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  neither  believe 
their  clergy  to  be  true  priests,  nor  wish  them  to  be  so.  They  respect  theiri, 
often  with  good  reason,  for  many  pleasing  qualities  and  personal  merits ; 
but  they  do  not  regard  them  as  dispensers  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  ar^^ 
would  be  much  astonished  if  they  claimed  to  be  so."  This  feeling  is, 
fear,  not  limited  to  Episcopalians  ! 

The  differences  of  belief  in  the  Church  of  England  are  commented  uj 
with  much  force ;  and  he  quotes  the  present  bishop  of  Winchester, 
Wilberforce,  as  saying,  "  The  church  of  England  had  always  within  her. 
persons  oi  extreme  divergences  of  doctrine^  a  thing  as  inevitable  as  hai 
different  countenances  on  different  men."     St.  Paul  said  of  any  man 
should  introduce  certain  variations  of  doctrine :  "  Let  him  be  anatketr:^ 
The  bishop  of  Salisbury  also  says  :    "If  legislation  were  to  take  place 
many  of  these  points,"  /.  e.  to  attempt  to  enforce  a  uniform  creed,  "  it  w( 
break  up  the  church."     "  No  one,"  says  this  writer,  "  entering  an  En| 
parish  church  for  the  first  time,  could  ever  guess  beforehand,  if  left  t< 
own  resources,  what  particular  form  of  Christianity  he  was  to  hear,  or 
in  what  kind  of  ritual  he  was  to  take  part."    "  At  present,"  remark^^  ^^ 
English  periodical,  "  the  church  of  England  is  an  embodiment  of  tforee 
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religioDS.  It  teaches  one  religion  which  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
Deism ;  another  which  is  almost  identical  with  Romanism ;  and  another 
which  may  be  defined  as  a  sort  of  Methodism."  Naturally,  after  amplify- 
ing upon  this  prolific  theme,  which  he  expands  so  that  it  covers  all  Prot- 
estantism, he  portrays  the  unvarying  doctrine  of  the  Romish  Church  in 
warm  colors,  and  by  the  contrast  makes  a  very  plausible  impression.  In 
this  country  the  author  sees  the  land  of  rest,  —  the  land  of  promise  for  the 
Catholic  church ;  he  is  enthusiastic  over  the  prospects  of  his  faith  in 
thi%  western  world,  —  over  its  inexhaustible  vitality  and  its  unexampled 
progress.  We  do  not  wonder  at  this  ;  we  only  wonder  at  the  apathy  of 
Protestants  in  view  of  the  very  apparent  truth  of  his  statements  on  this 
point.  The  Catholic  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  his  success  here,  —  a  right 
to  laugh  at  the  supineness  of  those  whose  civil  and  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions he  is  so  vigorously  and  evidently  too  effectually  assaulting. 

Another  commentary !  Rev.  Dr  Cowles  adds  to  his  list  of  valuable 
books  a  critical,  explanatory,  and  practical  commentary  on  the  Psalms,* 
which  he  bases  on  the  sound  principle  that  any  just  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  must  assume  that  they  were  written  so  as  to  be  readily  under- 
stood by  the  average  mind  of  their  first  readers,  and  especially  must  this 
be  true  of  compositions  prepared  for  the  public  worship  of  the  sanctuary, 
to  be  sxmg  or  listened  to  by  minds  of  the  ordinary  grade  of  culture.  In 
his  treatment  of  the  Psalms,  Dr.  Cowles  aims  to  present  the  special 
history  that  belongs  to  each,  —  the  author,  date,  the  occasion,  the  fects  and 
the  purpose,  —  and  supplements  these  studies  with  the  bearing  of  the  prac- 
tical points  upon  Christian  experience,  and  upon  the  moral  duties  of  man  to 
his  Maker.  More  extended  discussion  has  been  allowed  to  difficult,  con- 
troverted, and  important  Psalms,  such  as  those  which  are  supposed  to  be 
prophetic  of  the  Messiah,  and  those  generally  called  "  imprecatory."  As 
an  annotator.  Dr.  Cowles  is  judicious,  and  his  series  of  commentaries  has 
great  practical  value. 

A  NEW  Cyclopaedia  of  Illustrative  Anecdote  '  has  been  issued  by  Messrs. 
Randolph  &  Co.  A  book  of  this  sort,  if  judiciously  prepared,  has  many 
uses.  It  furnishes  interesting  reading  for  a  leisure  half-hour,  or  even  a 
few  minutes,  when  a  continuous  treatise  would  hardly  be  taken  up.  Good 
anecdotes  are  sure  to  fix  the  attention  of  almost  any  class  of  readers,  and 
they  commonly  enforce  some  lesson  not  difficult  to  be  understood.  For 
those  who  would  illustrate  truth  in  the  Sabbath-school  class  or  the  pulpit, 

1  The  Psalms :  with  Notes,  Critical,  Explanatory,  and  Practical ;  designed  for 
both  Pastor  and  People.  By  Rev.  Henry  Cowles,  D.  D.  New  York :  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.     ]2mo.  pp.  554.    $2.00. 

*  The  New  Cyclopaedia  of  Illustrative  Anecdote,  Religious  and  Moral,  Origi- 
nal and  Selected.  With  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Donald  McLeod,  D.  D.  New 
York  :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co. 
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the  common-school  room  or  the  popular  lecture,  apposite  facts  and  inci- 
dents are  often  exceedingly  effective.  Yet  few  persons  can  be  expected  to 
have  very  varied  resources  of  this  kind,  and  the  attempt  to  supply  the  want 
so  arising  is  no  new  thing. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine,  this  collection  appears  to  be  a 
judicious  one.  It  of  course  contains  things  old  as  well  as  new.  Great 
pains  have  been  taken  in  gathering  the  facts  from  a  variety  of  sources, 
and  they  are  conveniently  arranged  under  distinctive  heads,  or  titles,  so 
that  what  is  wanted  can  easily  be  foimd.  The  design  of  the  compiler  se^pas 
to  have  been  executed  in  detail  with  judgment  and  skill.  The  greater  part 
of  the  anecdotes  are  such  as  some  occasion  might  call  for,  and  such  as,  if 
rightly  used,  in  any  form  of  public  speaking  or  teaching,  might  add  vivid- 
ness and  power  to  truth.  Of  course  to  a  teacher  or  speaker  it  is  a  great 
advantage  to  have  at  command  anecdotes  that  are  fresh ;  but  even  when 
the  fact  itself  is  not  new,  the  mode  of  putting  it  may  give  it  the  effect  of 
novelty  to  a  good  degree.  We  think  the  volume  likely  to  be  found  an 
available  one  for  the  general  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  It  strikes 
us  as  richer  than  any  similar  collection  we  have  seen. 

"  The  Missionary  World,"  ^  issued  by  the  same  house,  is  quite  different 
in  its  character  from  the  one  just  noticed.  It  is  designed  to  be  a  treasury 
of  condensed  and  accurate  information  in  regard  to  the  great  work  of  Chris- 
tian missions.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  Christian  missions  have  created  a 
distinct  department  of  literature ;  it  is  rapidly  becoming,  too,  a  very  rich 
and  extensive  department,  —  one  that  no  person  can  be  ignorant  of,  and 
justly  claim  to  be  well  educated.  Geography,  history,  ethnology,  and  phi- 
lology,—  not  to  mention  several  departments  of  natural  science, — are 
greatly  indebted  to  the  observations  and  labors  of  Christian  missionaries, 
the  results  of  which  have  been  embodied  in  missionary  publications. 

In  this  book  an  attempt  is  made  to  present  a  condensed  summary  of  in- 
formation in  relation  to  the  entire  missionary  work  throughout  the  world. 
The  materials  are  well  arranged  in  sections,  and  a  tabular  view  of  mission- 
ary societies  at  the  present  time,  together  with  a  good  index,  are  added  at 
the  end.  Of  course  it  is  but  a  bird's-eye  picture  of  the  vast  field  of  evan- 
gelizing labor  that  can  be  presented  in  so  small  a  compass ;  yet  even  thus  a 
great  amount  of  information  is  made  easy  of  access. 

The  author's  or  compiler's  idea  is  good,  but  the  execution  unsatisfac- 
tory. It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the  book  is  English,  and  has  the  usual 
faults  of  such  books,  in  either  lamentable  ignorance  or  reprehensible  omis- 
sion of  American  matters.  The  grand  operations  of  our  missionary  socie- 
ties are  passed  over  with  very  light  touches;  and  important  facts,  such  as 
are  indispensable  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
heathen  world  as  related  to  missionary  effort,  are  wholly  omitted.    Statis- 

1  The  Missionary  World  :  Being  an  Encyclopaedia  of  Information,  Facts, 
Incidents,  Sketches,  and  Anegdotes  relating  to  Christian  Missions  in  all  Ages  and 
Countries,  and  all  Denominations,  etc    New  York :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Ca 
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tics  are  not  brought  down  to  recent  dates,  men  and  matters  known  the 
wide  world  through  are  passed  by  in  silence  ;  and  the  reader  can  only  re- 
gret that  what  should  and  might  easily  have  been  a  valuable  contribution 
to  religious  literature  falls  fer  short  of  its  aim.  It  is  not  wise  for  our  pub- 
lishers to  reprint  English  books  without  a  careful  revision. 

PHILOSOPHICAL. 

W.  R.  Greg  is  a  man  who  is  troubled  by  various  **  Enigmas  of  Life  "  * 
which  he  cannot  solve,  a  state  of  mind  with  which  all  can  sympathize  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  He  discusses  them  fearlessly,  and  with  no  little 
originality,  but  at  the  end  is  no  nearer  a  satisfactory  result  than  when  he 
began  ;  indeed,  his  reasonings  and  deductions  only  seem  to  depress  and 
confuse  him.  The  difficulty  is,  he  tries  to  comprehend  the  incomprehen- 
sible, to  know  the  unknowable,  to  explain  the  inexplicable. 

The  topics  he  selects  are  those  which  very  largely  engage  the  thought- 
ftil  minds  of  the  day,  which  involve  man's  present  and  future  welfare.  He 
evidently  has  no  pet  theories  to  advance,  and  is  outside  of  any  and  all  the- 
ologies. He  expresses  a  belief  in  only  two  things,  —  a  Creator,  and  a  con- 
tinued life  beyond  the  grave  ;  and  even  this  belief  is  without  reason,  is 
but  a  mere  assumption,  —  a  relic,  he  surmises,  of  early  religious  training, 
when  the  mind  is 

"  Wax  to  receive,  and  marble  to  retain." 

There  is  no  cogent  proof  of  a  Creator,  and  visible  and  ascertainable  phe- 
nomena give  no  countenance  to  the  theory  of  a  future  or  spiritual  life ; 
yet  he  admits  the  possibility,  and  perhaps  the  probability,  and  so  has  a 
basis  for  his  discussions.  In  his  first  essay,  ^'Realizable  Ideals,"  he  at- 
tempts to  show  that  our  highest  ideals  may  possibly  be  reached,  that  evil 
may  be  eradicated,  that  sin  and  suffering,  caused  by  man,  may  be  cured  by 
man.  But  he  finds,  per  contra^  that  as  the  race  improves  (if  it  does),  "  our 
growing  tenderness  to  suffering  is  accompanied  with  a  corresponding  gen- 
tleness towards  wrong.  Our  morality  grows  laxer  as  our  hearts  grow  softer. 
We  are  nearly  as  charitable  to  the  sinner  as  to  the  sufferer.  We  condemn 
nothing  very  bitterly.  We  punish  nothing  very  severely.  .  .  Christi- 
anity condenms  riches  and  the  love  of  riches,  as  a  snare,  a  danger,  and 
almost  a  sin.  Yet  in  England  and  America,  perhaps  the  two  most  sin- 
cerely Christian  nations  in  the  world, — one  the  cradle,  the  other  the  off- 
spring, of  Puritanism,  —  the  pursuit  nearest  to  the  universal  one,  the 
passion  likest  to  a  national  one,  is  money-getting." 

Mr.  Greg  next  discusses  the  famous  Malthusian  theory,  and  is  inclined 
to  believe  that,  notwithstanding  serious  hinderances,  the  race  may  reason- 
ably indulge  hopes  of  indefinite  progress  and  attainment.  He  frankly 
admits  that  he  can  discern  no  flaw  in  the  premises  or  argument  of  Malthus  ; 
that,  while  population  increases  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  food  can  increase 
only  in  an  arithmetical  ratio,  and  that,  ultimately,  there  must  be  great  suf- 

*  Enigmas  of  Life.  By  W.  R.  Greg.  Boston  :  J*  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  12  m«. 
pp.  322.    $2.oa 
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fering  and  misery ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  detects  traces  of  laws  that 
may  operate  successfully  in  an  opposite  direction.    Then  follow  essa3rs  on 
"  The  Non-Survival  of  the  Fittist,"  the  "  Direction  of  Human  Develop- 
ment," and  the  "  Significance  of  Life."     In  the  essay  "  De  Profundis,"  he 
attacks  Calvinism  bravely  and  pointedly,  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  efforts,  he 
sees  nothing  good,  nothing  logical,  nothing  but  a  horrible  incubus  on  the 
human  soul,  and  he  sums  up  by  questioning  whether  a  Calvinist  believes 
his  creed.     But  an  opposite  creed  does  not  satisfy  ;  as,  for  instance,  a  Cal- 
vinistic  fether  spends  his  married  life  "in  furnishing  souls  for  Satan," 
because,  according  to  his  creed,  an  overwhelming  majority  of  souls  are  to 
be  eternally  lost ;  while  the  believer  in  a  creed  of  universal  salvation  "  has 
the  privilege  of  calling  into  being  nearly  as  many  deferred  angels  as  he 
pleases,  of  creating  reversionary  heirs  of  glory  "  ;  and  no  matter  whether  he 
can  support  them  or  not,  or  give  to  them  healthy  bodies  and  moral  train- 
ing, "  for  what  is  any  amount  or  severity  of  transient  suffering  in  a  proba- 
tionary state,  in  comparison  with  that  marvellous  and  enduring  felicity, 
which,  once  in  life,  is  their  secure  inheritance  at  last  ?  and  thus  the  doubt- 
ing man  finds  no  comfort  in  either  creed  !  "     But  here  he  reaches  a  remark- 
able conclusion :     "It  is,  therefore,  just  this  special  claim  to  certainty,  to 
absolute,  authoritative  truth,  which  is  the  inspiring  and  life-giving  power  of 
all  religions,  which  is  also  the  one  false  element  common  to  them  all  .  .  . 
that  religions  hold  and  exercise  their  mighty  and  elevating  sway  over  hu- 
man imagination  and  volition  by  virtue  of  the  one  fundamental  assumption 
or  assertion  common  to  them  all,  which  in  all  alike  is  false."    The  discus- 
sion on  prayer  is  more  sharp  and  ingenious  than  convincing,  and  he  finds 
that  the  only  consistent  prayer,  if  there  be  such,  is,  in  substance,  "  Guide 
us  aright,  and  deliver  us  from  evil."    The  last  essay  is,  in  many  respects, 
the  most  satisfectory,  and  yet  it  leaves  the  reader  in  a  confused,  if  not  de- 
pressed state  of  mind,  at  a  loss  what  to  believe  about  himself  either  in  this 
world  or  the  next.    The  author  would  fain  destroy  without  building  up ; 
take  away  what  we  now  believe  and  give  no  substitute  ;  create  doubts  and 
leave  us  doubting ;  propound  a  score  of  troublesome  enigmas  with  no  hints 
for  their  solution.    We  have  given  some  space  to  the  book  that  our  readers 
may  know  something  of  the  direction  of  speculative  modern  thought.    Mr. 
Greg  is  always  reverent,  serious,  evidently  in  earnest,  and  has  a  forcible 
way  of  expressing  his  ideas  ;  but  he  flounders  beyond  his  depth,  and  ^Is 
because  he  attempts  to  comprehend  that  which  can  be  known  to  God 
alone.    A  well-balanced,  calm  mind  can  read  the  book  with  profit ;  to  others 
it  will  only  be  a  prolific  source  of  scepticism. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

One  night  last  summer  we  looked  up  from  our  broiled  blue-fish  at  the 
table  of  the  Sea  View  House,  at  Martha*s  Vineyard,  as  a  quiet,  modest- 
appearing  gentleman  took  a  seat  opposite,  and  called  for  supper  in  a  man- 
ner that  showed  that  he  knew  the  proprieties  and  capabilities  of  the  English 
language  in  its  relations  to  .the  human  stomach.  The  conventional  table- 
talk  began  to  be  enlivened  by  pithy  remarks,  so  compounded  of  sense  and 
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humor  that  we  sat  longer  than  was  our  intention,  and  ate  more  than  was 
for  our  good.  The  mild-mannered  man,  with  hair  sprinkled  with  gray,  and 
with  a  bright,  self-possessed  eye  that  looked  through  the  spectacles  (not 
eye-glasses)  with  keen  observation,  was  reserved  than  otherwise  ;  but  each 
and  every  remark  was  so  really  good  —  so  apt  —  that  when  we  rose  we 
felt  that  our  double  meal  for  body  and  mind  was  to  be  remembered. 

A  little  while  after  we  were  introduced  to  our  table  friend,  and  found 
in  him  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  whose  "My  Summer  in  a  "Garden"  had 
made  us  and  the  public  his  debtors  for  all  time  to  come.  Then  we  under- 
stood the  genial  table-talk,  and  were  pleased  to  find  the  man  as  pleasing  as 
the  author,  —  to  find  that  his  writings,  instead  of  being  mere  flashes  of 
genius,  were  true  transcripts  of  what  might  be  his  every-day  conversation. 

This  by  way  of  episode  ;  but  it  serves  to  introduce  his  last  book,  "  Back 
Log  Studies,"  ^  one  of  the  most  charming,  enlivening,  humorous,  and  sen- 
sible books  of  the  year,  —  one  that  appeals  "  to  every  generous  thought  and 
grateful  feeling";  and  while  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  entertaining,  it  has 
an  imdercurrent  of  seriousness  that  conduces  to  the  solid  profit  of  the 
reader.  Hundreds  of  those  who  read  the  book  never  have  seen  a  "  back 
log,"  and  perhaps  cannot  tell  what  the  words  mean  ;  hundreds,  too,  know 
nothing  of  the  cheery  comfort  of  an  open  wood-fire,  with  real  "  andirons," 
and  a  chimney  that  opens  its  broad  throat  to  the  sky ;  but  even  these  un- 
fortunates can  imagine  that  of  which  they  read,  and,  to  an  extent,  appreci- 
ate Mr.  Warner's  musings.  One  great  charm  of  the  book  is  the  continual 
outcropping  of  genuine,  crisp  humor,  in  places  and  in  ways  that  are  de- 
lightfully surprising  and  surprisingly  delightful.  The  reader  feels  that 
nothing  is  attempted  artificially  by  the  author,  but  that  the  thoughts  flow 
out  naturally,  that  the  effervescing  humor  must  and  will  sparkle  and  bubble 
on  every  page.  The  opening  paragraph  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  humorous 
features  of  the  book,  while  it  also  shows  that  appreciation  of  good  points, 
that  readiness  and  aptness  in  illustration,  that  go  far  towards  making  up  the 
general  character  of  the  volume :  — 

"  The  fire  on  the  hearth  has  almost  gone  out  in  New  England ;  the 
hearth  has  gone  out ;  the  familv  has  lost  its  centre  ;  age  ceases  to  be  re- 
spected ;  sex  is  only  distinguished  by  the  difference  between  millinery  bills 
and  tailors'  bills  ;  there  is  no  more  toast-and-cider  ;  the  young  are  not 
allowed  to  eat  mince-pie  at  ten  at  night ;  half  a  cheese  is  no  longer  set  to 
toast  before  the  fire ;  you  scarcely  ever  see  in  front  of  the  coals  a  row  of 
roasting  apples,  which  a  bright  little  girl,  with  many  a  dive  and  start, 
shielding  her  sunny  face  from  the  fire  with  one  hand,  turns  from  time  to 
time  ;  scarce  are  the  gray-haired  sires  who  strop  their  razors  on  the  family 
Bible,  and  doze  in  the  chimney  comer." 

If  this  is  not  enough  to  tempt  one  to  purchase  and  peruse  the  book,  read 
this  passage,  which  will  be  well  appreciated  by  every  one  who  knows  what 
the  cellar  of  a  country-house  is,  and  what  it  contains :  — 

1  Back  Log  Studies,  By  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  With  twenty-one  illustra- 
tions by  Augustus  Hoppin.  Boston  :  James  R.  'Osgood  &  Co.  Small  quarto. 
|2.oa 
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"  Who  can  forp^et  the  smell  that  comes  through  the  open  door  [of  the 
cellar],  —  a  mingling  of  fresh  earth,  fruit  exhaling  delicious  aroma,  kitchen 
vegetables,  the  mouldy  odor  of  barrels, —  a  sort  of  ancestral  air,  as  if  the 
door  had  been  opened  into  an  old  romance  ?  Do  you  like  it  ?  Not  much. 
But  then  I  would  not  exchange  the  remembrance  of  it  for  a  good  many 
odors  and  perfumes  that  I  do  Tike." 

Of  Hoppin's  illustrations  to  the  book,  we  can  only  say  that  we  coiild 
wish  them  either  omitted  or  better. 

Wishing-Cap  Papers,*  a  new  collection  from  Leigh  Hunt's  writings,  is 
one  of  the  most  entertaining  books  of  the  season,  and  it  will  have  more 
than  an  ephemeral  popularity.  These  essays  are  on  divers  attractive  top- 
ics, and  are  full  of  good  sense  enlivened  by  humor,  by  charming  descrip- 
tions of  nature,  and  by  racy  comments  on  authors  and  books.  None  of 
these  papers  are  long,  and  none  are  dry  and  tame.  Each  has  its  peculiar 
beauties,  and  the  reader  is  led  on  from  one  to  another  in  a  very  pleasant 
and  alluring  way.  We  are  carried  back  a  generation  by  some  of  them,  but 
always  with  entertainment  and  profit.  Mr.  Babson,  better  known  to  the 
world  of  letters  as  "  Tom  Folio,"  has  shown  remarkable  diligence  and  zeal 
in  rediscovering  these  essays  ;  indeed,  with  a  very  few  more  years  of  life» 
we  are  sure  there  would  be  nothing  that  ever  came  from  the  pen  of  Charles 
Lamb  or  Leigh  Hunt  which  would  escape  his  eye.  His  notes  of  explana- 
tion, and  his  brief,  but  always  pertinent,  comments,  add  much  to  the  value 
of  the  volume,  and  make  plain  all  the  little  mysteries  that  might  otherwise 
trouble  the  general  reader. 

We  give  the  titles  of  two  excellent  text-books,  which  we  commend  to 
school  committees  and  teachers :  Compendious  Grammar  of  the  Greek 
Language.  By  Alpheus  Crosby,  Professor  Emeritus  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  in  Dartmouth  College.  Woolworth,  Ainsworth  &  Co. 
New  York  and  Chicago.  1871.  i2mo.  pp.  370.  Independent  Sixth  Reader : 
containing  a  Complete  Treatise  on  Elocution,  both  Scientific  and  Practi- 
cal, illustrated  with  diagrams  ;  select  and  classified  readings  and  reci- 
tations :  with  copious  notes,  and  a  full  supplementary  Index.  By  J.  Madi- 
son Watson.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  New  York  and  Chicago.  1872.  i2mo. 
pp.  456.    $1.50. 

BOOKS   RECEIVED. 
Fr<mt  Scribner,  Armstrong  &*  Co.^  New  York, 

Illustrated  Library  of  Travel  and  Adventure.  Siam,  The  Land  of  the  White 
Elephant,  as  it  was  and  is.  Compiled  and  arranged  by  George  B.  Bacon.  i2ino. 
PP-  347-     5I-50- 

The  Foreigner  in  Far  Cathay.  By  W.  H,  Medhurst,  H.  B.  M.  Consul,  Shang- 
hai.    1873.     i2mo.    pp.  204.     $1.25. 

Year-Book  of  Nature  and  Popular  Science  for  1872.  Edited  by  John  C.  Dra- 
per, M.  D.,  Prof  of  Natural  History  and  Physiology  in  the  College  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  etc.     1873.     i2mo.    pp.  333.     $1.25. 

*  Wishing-Cap  Papf^rs.  By  Leigh  Hunt  Now  first  collected.  Boston  :  Lee 
&  Shepard.     i6mo.    pp.  455.    ^1.50. 
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The  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa.  Compiled  and  arranged  by  Bayard  Taylor. 
With  map  and  numerous  illustrations.     1873.     i2mo.    pp.  397.     $1.50. 

Index  to  Systematic  Theology.  By  Charles  Hodge,  D.  D.  1873.  Svo.  pp.  81. 
$i.oa 

The  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  together  with  a  General  Theological  and 
Homiletical  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  By  John  Peter  Lange,  D.  D. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Philip  Schaff,  d.  d.    1873.    8vo.    pp.  568.     S3.C0. 

A  Commentary,  Critical,  Expository,  and  Practical,  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
for  the  use  of  Bible  Classes  and  Sabbath  Schools.  By  J.  J.  Owen,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
1873.     i2mo.    pp.  415.     $1.25. 

The  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  explained  by  Joseph  Addison  Alexander. 
1873.     i2mo.    pp.  456.    $1.25. 

From  A,  D,  F.  /Randolph  dr»  Co,y  New  York, 

The  Historic  Origin  of  the  Bible.  A  Handbook  of  Practical  Facts  from  the 
best  recent  authorities,  German  and  English.  By  Edwin  Cone  Bissell,  A.  M.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Prof.  R.  D.  Hitchcock,  D.  D.    pp.  732.    1^2.50. 

From  Dodd  &*  A/ead,  New  York. 

Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden.  By  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe,  author  of  "  Barriers  Burned 
Away."     i6mo.    pp.  349.    $1.50. 

Questions  of  the  Day.  By  the  Rev,  John  Hall,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Fifth  Av- 
enue Presbyterian  Church,  New  York.     1873.     X2mo.    pp.  343.    $1.75. 

American  Pioneers  and  Patriots.  Ferdinand  De  Soto,  the  Discoverer  of  the 
Mississippi    By  John  S.  C.  Abbott     1873.     X2mo.    pp.351.    $1.50. 

From  Ivisotiy  Blakeman  dr»  Taylor^  New  York  and  Chicago, 

Anal3rsis  of  Letter- Writing.  By  Calvin  Townsend,  Counseller-at-Law.  1873. 
Svo.    pp.  1 8a 

The  Chapel  Hynm-Book,  with  Tunes,  for  the  Worship  of  God.     1873.     i2mo. 

pp.  292.    $1.25. 

From  Pravidtnce  Press  Co. 

Manual  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Bristol,  R.  I.  1687- 1872.  Com- 
piled by  J.  P.  Lane,  Pastor.     i2mo.    pp.  233. 

From  J,  R.  Osgood  6r»  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Other  Girls.  By  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  author  of  *'*Faith  Gartney's  Girl- 
hood," "The  Gayworthys,"  "Hitherto,"  "Leslie  Goldthwaite,"  "We  Girls," 
"  Real  Folks,"  etc  With  Illustrations  by  J.  J.  Harley.  1873.  i2mo.  pp.  463. 
$2.oa 

Literature  and  Dogma  ;  an  Essay  towards  a  better  Apprehension  of  the  Bible. 
By  Matthew  Arnold,  D.  c  L.     1873.     i6mo.    pp.  316.    $2.oa 

From  IV,  F.  Draper,  Andover. 

Suggested  Emendations  of  the  Authorized  English  Version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment By  Elias  Riggs,  D.  D.,  Missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  at  Constantinople. 
1873.     x6mo.    pp.  130.     $1.25. 

From  Lee  6*  Shepard,  Boston. 

The  Jubilee  Singers,  and  their  Campaign  for  Twenty  Thousand  Dollars.  By 
G.  D.  Pike,  with  Photographs.     1873.     i2mo.    pp.  219.     $1.25. 
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Dialogues  and  Dramas  ;  Public  and  Parlor  Readings  for  the  use  of  Dramatic 
and  Reading  Clubs,  and  for  Public,  Social,  and  School  Entertainment  Edited  by 
Lewis  B.  Monroe.     1873.     X2mo.    pp.  341.    $1.50. 

From  Roberts  Brothers^  Boston, 
Work  :  a  Story  of  Experience.    By  Louisa  M.  Alcott    i2mo.    pp.  443.    $1.75. 

From  American  Tract  Society ^  Boston, 

The  Ministry  we  Need.  By  S.  Swcetser.  "  The  harvest  truly  is  great,  but  the 
laborers  are  few."    i6mo.    pp.  123.    75  cents. 

From  A,  S.  Barnes  6*  Co,^  New  York, 

Logical  Bookkeeping.  The  Logic  of  Accounts  ;  a  new  Exposition  of  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Double  Entry  Bookkeeping.  Illustrated  by  Examples  and  Mem- 
oranda for  Students  and  Business  Men.  By  E.  G.  Folsom,  a.  m.,  Proprietor  of  the 
Albany  Bryant  &  Stratton  College.     1873.     pp.  442.     $2.00. 

The  Nature  and  Utility  of  Mathematics,  with  the  best  Methods  of  Instruction, 
Explained  and  Illustrated.  By  Charles  Davies,  LU  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Higher 
Mathematics  in  Columbia  College,    pp.  418.    $1.50. 

Responsive  Worship  ;  a  Discourse,  with  Notes.  By  Wm.  Ives  Budington,  D.  D. 
1873.     i6mo.    pp.  84.    60  cents. 

Independent  Child's  Speller  :  Printed  in  imitation  of  Writing.  i6mo.  *  pp.  80. 
25  cents. 

English  Grammar  for  Beginners.  By  Stephen  Clark,  a.  m.  i2mo.  pp.  193. 
60  cents. 

The  Young  Declaimer  ;  designed  for  the  use  of  Pupils  in  Intermediate  Schools. 
By  Charles  Northend,  A.  M.     1872.     i6ma    pp.  205.     75  cents. 

PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 

The  Sanitarian ;  a  Monthly  Journal.  A.  W.  Bell,  a.  m.,  Editor.  A.  S.  Barnes. 
$3.00  a  year. 

The  Upbuilding  of  Manhood.  Sermon  preached  in  the  Broadway  Congrega* 
tional  Church,  Norwich,  Conn.,  January  26,  1873.  %  Rev.  Daniel  Merriman. 
Norwich,  Conn.,  Bulletin  Printing  Office.     1873. 

The  Memorial  Pulpit  Sermons  preached  at  the  Presbyterian  Memorial  Church, 
comer  Madison  Avenue  and  Fifty-Third  Street,  New  York.  By  the  Pastor,  Rev. 
Charles  S.  Robinson,  D.  D.  Commenced  January  i,  1873,  and  published  each 
week  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  $3.00  per  year,  or  10  cents  single.  Nos.  1-27,  inclusive. 

Manual  of  the  Congregational  Church,  Hallowell,  Me.     1 790-1873. 

Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  and  Treasurer  of  the  General  Theo- 
logical Library,  12  West  Street,  Boston,  April  21,  1873. 

The  Publishers'  Weekly.  Official  Organ  of  the  Publishers'  Board  of  Trade. 
F.  Leypoldt,  Editor  and  Publisher,  37  Park  Row,  New  York.     Vol.  Ill,  No.  23. 

An  Examination  of  the  Demonstrations  of  Davies'  Legendre.  Showing  how 
the  Polygon  becomes  the  Circle,  by  the  Method  of  Newton.  By  Charles  Davies, 
LL.  D.,  author  of  a  full  Course  of  Mathematics.  New  York  ;  Published  by  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.,  11  x  and  113  William  Street     1873.     i6mo.    pp.  36. 
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OHimOEEa   FORMED. 

BLOOMTNGTON.  lU  .  April  8,  90  members. 

BOISE  CITY,  Idaho,  May  4, 10  members. 

BYRON,  Geo.,  March  30. 

CENTKE  POINT.  lo.,  May  2, 11  membera. 

CLSAK  CREEK,  Kan.,  March  12,  12  mem- 
bers. 

DELL  RAPIDS.  DakoU  Ter.,  7  members. 

HARTFORD,  Ct.,  Wethersfield  Avenue 
Ch.,  24  members. 

MACON,  Neb 

MODESTO.  Cal..  March  25,  8  members. 

OLYMPIA.  Washington  Ter.,  April. 

PEAHL,  Kan. 

PO  WHAT  FAN,  Kan..  May  24, 12  members. 

REDDING.  Cal.,  April,  6  members. 

ROCKWELL.  To.,  April  -».  14  members. 

SMITH  CENTER,  Kan.,  April  27. 

VALLEY  KROOK.  Kan.,  May  28. 

WHITE  CLAY,  Kan.,  May  18, 15  members. 

WORTHINGTON,  Minn.,  May  18, 17  mem- 
bers. 

WYOMING,  lU.,  April,  14  members. 


MHISTEBS  ORDAINED. 

BEACH,  GEORGE  L.,  over  the  Ch.  in  Roots- 
town,  O.,  May  21.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
Heman  Geer,  of  Edinburg.  Ordaining 
prayer  by  Kev.  Horace  W.  Palmer,  of 
West  Andover. 

BRAGDON,  JOHN,  to  the  work  of  the  Min- 
istry  in  Go«hen,  N.  H..  April  9.  Sermon 
by  Rev  George  R.  W.  Scott,  of  New- 
port. Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  Levi 
Kodgeri),  of  Claremont. 

OHANULER,  JOHN  8.,  to  the  work  of  the 
Ministry  in  New  Haven,  Ct.,  May  8. 

CHILD:^,  TliUMAN  D.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Chagrin  Fall«,  O.,  May  21.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  Hiram  Mead,  D.D.,of  Oberllu  Sem- 
inary. 

DAVENPORT.  HENRY  A.,  to  the  work 
of  the  Mini6tr>'  in  Stamford,  Ct.,  June 
18.    Sermon  by  Rev.  H.  T.  Ford,  of  Nor- 
rlstown,  Pa.    Ordaining  prayer  by  kev. 
Stephen  Hubbell,  of  Long  Kidge,  Stam- 
ford. 
X>2AN,  H.  B.,  to  the  work  of  the  Ministry  in 
Prescott,  Wis.,  May20.    Sermon  by  Rev. 
John  W.  Ray.  of  Lake  City,  Minn. 
X>EXTER,  H.  MORTON,  over  the  Union  Ch. 
Whittenton.  Taunton,  Mass.,   April  30. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Henry  M.  Dexter,  D.  D., 
of  Boston.     Ordaining  prayer  by   Rev, 
John  O.  Means,  D.  d.,  of  Boston  High- 
.^^      lands. 

Rowland,  SAMUEL,  to  the  work  of  the 
Ministry  in  Couway,  Mass..  Muy  7.    Ser- 
mon by  itev.  George  M.  Adams,  of  Wcl- 
leeley .    ( >rdaining  prayer  by  Rev.  Robert 
„^     Crawford,  D.  D.,  oi  Deerfleld. 
^^OWLAND,  WILLIAM  8.,  to  the  workof 
the  Minivtry  in  Conway,  Mass.,  May  7. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  George  M.  Adams,  of 
Wellesley.     Ordaining   prav'er  by  Rev. 
Robert  Cfrawford.  d.  d.,  of  Dec-rfield. 
^^TOTCHINS,  HENRY  L.,  over  the  Taylor 
Chapel  Ch^  in  Newhallville,  New  Haven, 
Ct.,  May  27.    Sermon  by  Kev.  James  W. 
Hubbell,  of  New  Haven.  Ordaining  prayer 


by  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  d.d.,  of  Yale 
Seminary. 

JENNEY,  E.  W.,  to  the  work  of  the  Minis- 
try in  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  June  4.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  Jacob  M.  Manning,  d.  d.,  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Ordainingprayer  by  Rev.  John 
K.  Young,  D.  D.,  of  Hopidnton. 

KILBON,  CHARLES  W..  to  the  work  of 
the  Ministry  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
March  10.  Sermon  by  Kev.  G.  Bucking- 
ham Willcox,  of  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 

LEAVITT,  BURKE  P.,  over  the  WillUton 
Cli.  in  Portland,  Me.,  May  8.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  George  R.  Leavitt,  of  Cambridge- 
port,  Mass.  Ordaining  prayer  by  Kev. 
Jacob  J.  Abbott,  of  Yarmouth. 

0LLEREN8H AW,  SAMUEL,  to  the  work 
of  the  Ministry  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  April 
2.  Sermon  by  Rev.  James  W.  Strong, 
D.D  ,  of  Carleton  College. 

BCHLICTER,  J.  B.,  to  the  work  of  the  Minia- 
try  in  Peace.  Kan. 

SMltH.  JAMES  F.,  to  the  work  of  the  Min- 
istry In  Beecher.  111.  May  6.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  William  H.  Beecher,  of  Chicago. 
Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  Moses  Smith, 
of    Chicago. 

8PRAGUE.  WILLIAM  P..  to  the  work  of 
the  Ministry  in  New  Haven,  Ct.,  May  8. 

STONE,  CLARENDON  A.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Southville.  Southl)oro>.  Mass.,  April  2. 
Sermon  by  Kev.  Francis  N.  Peloubet,  of 
Natick.  Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  John 
Colby,  of  Southboro'. 

TILTON.  GEORGE  IL.  to  the  work  of  the 
Ministry  in  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  June  4. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Jacob  M .  Manning,  D.  D., 
of  Boston,  Mass.  Ordaining  prayer  by 
Rev.  John  K.  Young,  d.  d.,  of  Hopkin- 

ton. 

TITS  WORTH,  A.  J.,  over  the  1st  Ch.  in 
Wcstfield.  Mass.,  June  4.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  William  S.  Tyler,  d.  d.,  of  Amherst 
College.  Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  Ralph 

Perry,  of  Agawara. 

WEST,  P.  B.,  to  the  work  of  the  Ministry  in 
Franklin,  lo..  May  29.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
Samuel  C.  Fessenden,  of  Washington, 
D.  C. 


MINISTERS  IH8TALLED. 

AIKIN,  Rev.  WILLIAM  P.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Vergennes,  Vt. 

BEASLKY,  Rev.  T.,  over  the  Ch.  In  An- 
tioch,  Cal.,  April  29.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
James  H.  Warren,  of  San  Francisco.  In- 
stalling prayer  by  Rev.  A.  F.  Hitchcock, 
of  Rio  VisU. 

BELL,  Rev.  JAMES  M.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
North  Hadlcy,  Mass.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
Julius  H.  Scclye.  D.  D.,  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege. Installing  prayer  by  Rev.  Warren 
H.  Beaman,  of  r«ortn  Hadlcy 

BENNETT,  Rev.  JOSEPH  L.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Springfield,  O.,  May  27.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
Robert  G.  Hutchins,  of  Columbus.  In- 
stalling prayer  by  Rev.  A.  Hastings  Ross, 
of  Columbus. 

CLARK.  Rev.  FRANK  G.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Rindge,  N.  H.»  June  8.    Sermon  by  Rev. 
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William  J  Tucker,  of  Manchester.  In- 
italliuK  prajer  by  Rev.  Bufus  Case,  of 
JattViv. 

CRUMB  Uov.  JOHX  n.,  over  the  Plymouth 
Ch.  in  rittf^burjf,  Pa..  March  30.  Sermon 
bv  Kt'v.  .Tamei*  H.  Fairchild,  D.  D.,  of 
O'berlin  College. 

DOUGHERTY.  Ucv.  JAMES  O.,  over  the 
Ch.  in  Wyandotte.  Kan.,  May  20.  Ser- 
mon bv  Rev.  L.  F.  Kenyon,  of  St.  Joseph, 
Mo. 

HITCIICOCK,  Rev.  A.  F.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Rio  ViHta.  Cal.,  March  15.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  T.  Bea*»ley.  of  Antioch. 

JONES,  Rev.  C.  J.  K..  over  the  Ch.  in  Orient, 
LI.,  N.  Y..  April  2.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
Henrj'  M.  Scuduer,  d.  d..  of  Brooklyn. 
Installing  prayer  bv  Rev.  E.  Whitakcr. 

LEE,  Rev.  W.  B.,  over  the  Ch.  in  Portland, 
Ct.,  May  S.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Thomas  8. 
ChildM.  n  n..  of  Hartford  Seminary. 

MONTAGUE,  Rev.  ENOS  J.,  over  the  Ch. 
in  Fort  AtkaiHon,  Wis.,  May  6.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  Ohurlen  W.Camp,  of  Wankesha. 

PALMER.  Rev.  CHARLES  M.,  over  the  Ch. 
in  Merideu.  N.  H  ,  March  27.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  At«a  D.  Smith,  D.  D.,  of  Dartmoutn 
Collejjre.  luHtalliiig prayer  by  Rev.  Alonzo 
B.  Rich.  D.  D.,  of  Lebanon. 

SEGUR,  Kcv  8.  WILLARD.  over  the  Ch.  in 
West  Med  way,  Mass.,  May  7.  Sermon 
by  Rev,  Morthner  Blake,  D.  D.,  of  Taun- 
ton. 

TILLOTSON,  Rev,  GEORGE  J.,  over  the 
Ch.  in  Hampton,  Ct..  May  'id. 

TITUS,  Rev.  EUGENE  H.,  over  the  Ch.  In 
Farmintfton,  N  H.,  April  29.    Sermon  by 
Rev.    George    B.    Spalding,     of  Dover. 
Inetallini?   prayer  by    Rev.   Harvey  M.' 
Btone,  of  Rochester. 


MDTISTE&S  DISMISSED. 

ABBE,   Rev.  FREDERICK   R.,   from   the 

Cottage  St.  Ch.  in    Dorchester,   Mass., 

June  4. 
ABBOT,  Rev.  EPHRAIM  E.  P..  from  the 

Ch,  in  Meriden.  N.  H.,  March  27. 
ALDlilCH.  Uev.  .TEREMIAH  K.,  from  the 

Union  Ch.  in  Groton,  Mass.,  May  13. 
ALLEN.  Rev,  FKEhEItICK  D.,  from  the 

Ch.  in  Canandaigua.  N.  Y.,  April  2. 
AVERY,  Rev.  JOHN,  from  the  Ch.  in  Leb- 
anon .  Ct  ,  April  29. 
BASSETT.  R*v.  EDWARD  B.,  from   the 

Ch.  in  Warwick,  Mass..  March  18. 
BENNETT,    Rev.   JOSEPH    L.,  from   the 

Plymouth    Ch.    in    Indianapolis,    Ind., 

March  24. 
BLISS,  Rev.  J.  HENRY,  from  the  Oh.  In 

South  Hadley.  Mans.,  May  1. 
BOWKER,  Rev  SAMUEL,  from  the  Oh.  In 

Raymond,  N.  H.,  April  22. 
COGSWELL.  Rev.  JOsEi'H  8.,  from  the 

Ch.  in  Holdon.  Me.,  May  1. 
COLBY,  Rev  JOHN,  from  the  Pilgrim  Ch. 

in  Southboro',  Mas*.,  April  20. 
COOK,  Rev.     ILAS  P.,  from   the  Oh.  In 

Windsor.  Vt.,  May  Ih. 
CUTTER,  Rev.  MARSHALL  M..  from  the 

Ch.  in  Ashland,  Mass.,  March  81. 
EMERSON,  Kcv.  THOMAS  A.,  from   the 

Ch.  in  VVolfcboro*.  N.  H,,  May  14. 
FAIRLEY,  Rev  SAMUEL,  from  the  Ch.  in 

Wellfleet,  M.ish..  April  19. 
FOBES,  Kev.  WILLIAM  A.,  from  the  Ch. 

in  Halifax,  Mass.,  April  29. 


HALLOCK,  Rev.  LEAVITT  H.,  fhmi  the 

Ch.  in  Berlin.  Ct.,  Feb.  6. 
HAY  WARD,  Rev,  8YLVANUS,  fhm  the 

Cli.  in  South  Berwick.  Me.,  April  t. 
HIGGINS,  Rev.  LUCIUS  H.,  from  theCh. 

in  Lanark,  111.,  March  5. 
HUDSON.  Rev.  ALFRED  8.,  from  the  Ch. 

in  Hurlington.  Mass..  June  8. 
JEROME,  Rev.  THEODORE  C,  ftxwn  tin 

Pacific  Ch.  in  New  Bedford.  Maae.,Mirck 

25. 
JEWETT.  Rev.  WILLL\M  R  ,  from  tte 

Ch.  in  Fisherville,  N.  H..  AprU  1. 
KITCHEL,  liev,  CORNELIUS  L..  fttm  tte 

Ist  Ch  in  Guilford.  Ct.,  March  24. 
MERRILL,  Rev.   TRUMAN   A  ,  ft«n  the 

Ch.  in  Bernardnton.  Mass  .  May  I. 
MOORE.  Rev.  HENRY  D..  fh)m  the  Vine 

St  Ch.  In  Cincinnati,  O. 
NORTON,  Rev.  JOHN  F..  from  theCh.lB 

Fitzwilliam,  N.  H.,  March  81- 
PELTON,  Rev.  GEOliGE  A.,  from  theCk 

in  Candor.  N.  Y.,  May  1. 
RICHARDSON,  Kev.  CYRUS  M..  from  the 

Ch.  in  Plymouth,  N  H.,  April  1. 
8EWALL,  Rev.  D.  B.,  firom  the  Ch.  In  Fiye- 

burg.  Me.,  M.iy  I. 
8KEELE.  Rev   JOHN  P..  from  the  Ch.  is 

UatHeld,  Mass.,  April  29. 
TREAT,  Rev.  CHARLES  R.,  from  the  Ch, 

in  Marlboro',  Mass.,  April  24, 
VOUCE.  Rev.  JUBA  H.,  from  the  Ch.  in 

South  Meriden,  Ct..  Mav  1. 
WALKER,  liev.  GEORGfc  L.,  D,  D.,  from 

the  iMt  Ch.  in  New  Haven,  Ct..  May  W. 
WARREN,  Rev    H.  VALLETTE,  from  the 

Cli.  in  Granville,  111.,  July  1. 
WATTS,  Rev.    JAMErt,    from  the  Ch.  in 

Union  Grove,  Wis.,  May  1. 


MnnSTEBS  MAB&IED. 

BREED  —  BRIGG8.  In  Chesterfield.  Mich^ 
April.  Rev.  D.  P.  Breed,  of  Utica,  to  MiM 
Briggs,  of  Chesterfield. 

BURNH^V  Id  — WELLS.  In  Farmingtou, 
Me.,  March  11.  Kev.  James  Bumham  to 
Miss  Mary  L,  Wells,  both  of  Farroington. 

FINKS  —  ROGERS,  In  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Rev. 
D,  W.  Finks  to  Miss  Nettie  V.  Rogers, of 
Geneva. 

KIDDER  —  GORHAM.  In  Jamestown,  Ind« 
May  1,  Rev,  Corbin  Kidder,  of  Poplar 
Grove.  III.,  to  Mrs.  Muia  C.  Gorbam,  of 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

KILBON  —  KNOX.  In  Manchester,  Conn^ 
April  8,  Rev.  Charles  W.  Kilbon  to  MiM 
Mary  B,  Knox,  of  South  Manchester. 

KINZER  — TURNER.  In  Haimibal,  Mo^ 
Mav  13,  Rev.  Addison  D.  Kinzer,  of 
Union,  to.,  to  Miss  Katie  B.  Turner,  oi 
Hannibal, 

SMITH  — WOODWARD.  In  Chicago,  111^ 
April  2.%  Rev.  Edward  H  Smith,  of  Mor- 
rison, 111.,  to  Miss  Jennie  G.  Woodward, 
of  Chicago. 


MIHI8TER8  DECEASED. 

BATES,  Rev.  PHILANDER,   In    Ludlow, 

Vt .  April  9,  aged  82  years. 
CLARK,  Rev.  HOLLI8  8.,  in  Genoa  Blufb, 

lo..  May  28,  ag^d  36  veara. 
DAKLING,  Rev.  SAMUEL  D.,  In  Oakfleld, 

Wis.,  M«y  6,  aged  M  yean. 
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DAVIEB,  Ber.  J.,  in  Radnor,  O.,  aged  77 

yeani. 
EDWARDS,  Re^.  J.  ER8ETNE,  in  Long- 

-wood,  MaM..  April  8,  aged  66  years. 
&OVLJ>.  Rev.  DAVID  H.,  in  Schroon  Lake, 

N.  Y.,  Feb.  1«. 
ESXDALL,  Rev.  CHARLES,  in  Windham, 

N.  Y..  March  19,  aged  60  years. 
ICATNARD.  Rev.  JOSHUA  L.,  in  Williston, 

Vt..  April  25; 

SABIN,  Key.  LEWIS,  D.  D.,  in  Templeton, 

Maaa,  June  8,  aged  66  years. 
FEBRY.  Rev.  JAMES  P.,  In  Albany,  N.  Y., 

April  20,  aged  61  years. 
WILD,  Rev.  DANIEL,  in  Fairfield,  Vt.,  May 

li,  aged  71  yean. 


XIHISTBSS'  WIVES  DEOBASEB. 

BTGRAVE,  Mrs.  CLARA,   wife   of  Rev. 

Hilary,  in  West  Bozford,  Mass.,  March 

18,  aged  21  years. 
CHAPMAN.  Mrs. ,  wife  of  Rev.  Calvin, 

in  Windham,  Vt.,  April  14. 

CHENEY,  Mrs. ,  wile  of  Rev.  L.  W.,  in 

Mankato,  Minn. 

CUTLER,   Mrs.  SARAH  D  ,  wife  of  Rev. 

Calvin,  in  Aubumdale,  Mass.,  May  U, 

aged  84  years. 


FRANCIS,  Mrs.  HATTIE  M.,  wife  of  Rev. 

C.  W.,.  in    San    Rafael,  Cal.,  aged   86 

years. 
MERRY.  Mrs.  MELINDA  O.,  wife  of  Rev. 

Thomas  T.,  in  Machias.  Me.,  April  8. 
NEWELL,  Mrs.  ESTHER  M.,  wife  of  the 

late  Rev.  Israel,  in  Minneapolis,  Minn., 

May  24,  aged  68  years. 
ROCKWOOD,  Mn..  EMILY  W.,  wife  of  the 

late  Rev.   Ellsha,    D.   D.,   in   Peabody, 

Mass.,  May  21,  aged  74  years. 
ROWLAND.  Mrs.  T ACE  W.,  wife  of  Rev. 

Lyman  S.,  in  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  March  28, 

aged  37  years. 
RUGGLE8,  Mrs.  NANCY  W.,  wife  of  the 

late   Rev.   Samuel,   in   Fort    Atkinson, 

Wis.,  Feb.  26,  aged  82  years. 
SMITH,  Mrs.  MAKY  S.,  wife  of  Rev.  John 

C,  in  Rocky  Hill,  CU,  May  15,  aged  58 

vears 
STRONG.  Mrs.  MARGARET  S.,  wife  of 

Rev.  Edward.  D.  d..  in  West  Roxbury, 

Mass.,  June  6,  need  52  years. 
WALLACE,  Mn*.  SUSAN  A.,  wife  of  Rev. 

Cyrus  W.,  d.  n..  in  Manchester,  N.  H., 

May  15,  aged  54  years. 
WHITE.  Mrs.  PENELOPE  R.,  wife  of  the 

late  Rev.  Morris  E.,  in  Boston,  Mass., 

April  6. 
WRIOHT.  Mrs.  SOPHIA  (\,  wife  of  Rev. 

Abiel  H.,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  28. 
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AMERICAN  CONGREGATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

BUSINESS   MEETING. 

The  Twentieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Congregational 
Association  (agreeably  to  notice  in  the  "  Congregationsdist ")  was 
held  May  27,  1873,  at  ^^  m.,  in  Pilgrim  Hall. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Hon.  K  S.  To- 
bey,  and  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  S.  L.  Gerould,  of  Goffetown,  N.  H. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Directors,  of  the  Library  Committee, 
and  of  the  Treasurer,  were  read,  accepted,  and  referred  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  for  publication. 

The  following  officers  were  then  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year : 

Pnsident, 
Hon.  EDWARD  S.  TOBEY,  Boston. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Hon.  William  W.  Thomas,  Portland,  Me. 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Bouton,  d.  d.,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Rev.  Harvey  D.  Kitchel,  d.  d.,  Middlebury,  Vt 
Rev.  Jacob  Ide,  d.  d.,  Medway,  Mass. 
Rev.  Seth  Swektsbr,  d.  d.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Hon.  Samuel  Williston,  Easthampton,  Mass. 
Rev.  Thomas  Shepard,  d.  d.,  Bristol,  R.  I. 
Hon.  Amos  C.  Barstow,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  d.  d..  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Hon.  William  A.  Buckingham,  Norwich,  Conn. 
Hon.  Calvin  Day,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Rev.  William  M.  Taylor,  d.  d..  New  York  City. 
Rev.  Ray  Palmer,  d.  d.,  New  York  City. 
Rev.  Wm.  Ives  Budington,  d.  d.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  Israel  W.  Andrews,  d.  d..  Marietta,  O. 
Rev.  Samuel  Wolcott,  d.  d.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Rev.  Nathaniel  A.  Hyde,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Rev.  Julian  M.  Sturtevant,  d.  d.,  Jacksonville,  IlL 
Rev.  Samuel  C.  Bartlett,  d.  d.,  Chicago,  111. 
Hon.  Charles  G.  Hammond,  Chicago,  111. 
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A.  Finch,  Esq.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Rev.  William  £.  Merriman,  o.  o.,  Ripon,  Wis. 
Rev.  Truman  M.  Post,  d.  d.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Rev.  William  Salter,  d.  d.,  Burlington,  Iowa. 
Rev.  George  Mooar,  d.  o.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Rev.  Henry  Wilkes,  o.  d.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Dinctars, 

Hon.  Edward  S.  Tobey,  Boston.  James  P.  Melledge,   Esq.,  Cam- 

JOHN  Field,  Esq.,  Arlington.  bridge. 

Rev.  Alonzo  H.  Quint,  d.  d.,  Hon.  Rufus  S.  Frost,  Chelsea. 

New  Bedford.  J.  Russell  Bradford,  Esq.,  Bos- 
Ezra  Farnsworth,    Esq.,    Bos-         ton. 

ton.  S.  D.  Warren,  Esq.,  Boston. 

Rev.  H.  M.  Dexter,  d.  d.,  Bos-  David  N.  Shillings,   Esq.,  Win- 
ton.  Chester. 

Henry  D.  Hyde,  Esq.,  Boston.  Rev.  N.  G.  Clark,  d.  d.,  Boston. 

Rev.  John  O.  Means,  d.  d.,  Boston.  Richard  H.  Stearns,  Esq.,  Boston. 

Treasurer, 
SAMUEL  T.  SNOW,  Esq.,  Boston. 

Corresponding  Secretary^  Librarian^  and  Assistant  Treasurer, 
Rev.  ISAAC  P.  LANGWORTHY,  Chelsea. 

Recording  Secretary, 
Rev.  DANIEL  P.  NOYES,  Boston. 

Auditor, 
JOSEPH  N.  BACON,  Esq.,  Newton. 

After  some  informal  remarks,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

DANIEL  P.  NOYES,  Rec,  Sec'y. 
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THE 

TWENTIETH    ANNUAL    REPORT   OF   THE    DIRECTORS 

OP  Tin 

AMERICAN  CONGREGATIONAL  ASS0CIA7I0N, 

PRESENTED  MAY  27,   i87> 

Home  at  last !  Only  the  workers  in  the  interest  of  the  Congrega- 
tional House  and  Library  can  fully  realize  the  relief  and  joy  the 
completion  of  the  one,  and  the  good  beginning  —  with  an  earnest  of 
the  ultimate  finishing  —  of  the  other  most  surely  afford.  True,  there 
are  many  details  to  be  looked  after,  and  some  heavy  bills  to  be  paid, 
and  a  large  funded  debt  to  be  cancelled  at  some  day,  and  alcoves 
and  plastering  and  tiles  for  the  floor  of  the  fire-proof  library  building 
to  be  provided,  to  secure  the  convenience  and  safety  of  our  increas- 
ingly valuable  collection  of  books  and  pamphlets  which  have  been 
the  work  of  years  to  accumulate ;  and  so  there  is  still  a  necessity  for 
generous  gifts ;  but  the  success  now  realized  in  the  comfortable  and 
convenient  apartments  already  occupied  by  the  active  agencies  of 
our  great  benevolent  societies,  in  our  Pilgrim  Hall  for  ministerial 
and  social  gatherings,  in  our  pleasant  committee-room  for  associa- 
tions and  conferences,  trustees  and  directors  of  educational  and 
religious  institutions,  in  our  family  house,  as  a  whole,  simple,  sub- 
stantial, grand,  fittingly  symbolizing  the  principles  and  polity  of  the 
founders  of  Christian  and  civil  liberty  here,  —  central  in  this  their 
early  headquarters,  "  this  success  now  realized"  places  Congregation- 
alism in  a  new  attitude  in  its  relations  to  other  branches  of  the  great 
Christian  household,  and  in  a  much  more  favorable  position  to  act 
its  part  in  the  world^s  conversion  to  Christ  The  directors  of  this 
association  cannot,  therefore,  refer  to  the  work  of  the  last  twelve 
months  but  with  devout  thanksgivings  to  God,  and  with  sincere 
gratitude  to  kind  and  sympathizing  friends. 

The  year,  now  just  closing,  opened  with  the  two  estates  already 
purchased,  known  as  the  club  and  Gardner  houses,  at  the  comer  of 
Beacon  and  Somerset  Streets,  on  their  hands,  without  income,  and 
available  only  for  the  proposed  transformations.  The  plans  prepared 
by  the  architects  were  found  to  require  an  outlay  quite  beyond  the 
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means  at  even  hopeful  command.  It  was  believed,  however,  that 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  might  be  relied  on  as  available  by  the 
time  the  work  would  be  completed.  Eighty-one  thousand  was  in 
hand  and  pledged,  the  remaining  sum  was  guaranteed  by  members  of 
this  Board,  in  the  event  other  sources  should  fail.  In  the  building 
committee,  absolutely  necessary  changes  in  the  two  buildings  to 
unify  them  and  sketches  for  the  new  portions  were  outlined,  which, 
when  reduced  to  working  plans,  were  found  to  be  generally  accepta- 
ble, and  estimates  brought  the  cost  of  substantially  all  that  has  now 
been  done,  within  the  assured  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
This  plan  contemplated  very  little  change  in  roofs,  floors,  partitions, 
plastering,  cornices,  doors,  and  general  arrangements  of  the  buildings 
already  erected.  To  cut  these  apart,  interlocked,  as  they  were,  by 
alternate  layers  of  granite  from  top  to  bottom,  both  front  and  rear, 
and  united  by  a  sixteen-inch  brick  wall  the  entire  width  and  from 
foundation  to  peak,  to  raise  such  ponderous  structures,  the  one  six 
feet,  the  other  twelve  feet,  moving  the  latter  twenty  inches  forward, 
bringing  windows,  floors,  halls,  and  the  solid  granite  ashler  in  each 
to  perfect  horizontal  lines  with  the  other,  making,  every  way,  one 
building  out  of  the  two,  was  both  a  delicate  and  difficult  undertaking. 
As  this  seemed  the  only  safe  alternative,  contracts  were  immediately 
made  by  the  architects,  Messrs.  Cummings  &  Sears,  for  all  the  heavier 
work ;  and  this  has  been  performed,  generally,  quite  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  committee  in  charge.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  all 
the  friends  of  this  enterprise,  that  very  little  opportunity  was  afforded 
this  Board  for  consulting  their  tastes  or  preferences  in  style  or  deco- 
rations, or  appeals  to  the  eye,  any  way.  They  found  themselves 
pressed  between  the  two  iron  necessities  of  making  the  most  and  the 
best  of  the  possibilities  of  the  case,  or  of  abandoning  the  enterprise 
altogether.  They  chose  the  former,  and  the  result,  they  can  but  hope, 
will  be  generally  satisfactory. 

It  was  confidently  expected  that  the  rooms  and  stores  would  be 
ready  for  occupancy  early  in  November,  surely  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  But  there  were  unexpected  delays  in  adjusting  the  old  to  the 
old,  and  the  old  to  the  new,  so  as  to  make  them  harmonize  in  the 
one  structure,  besides  an  indefinite  number  of  unforeseen,  and  so  un- 
forefended  interventions.  It  was  not  until  the  first  of  February,  1873, 
that  any  part  of  the  building  was  fit  for  occupancy.  The  close  of 
that  month  found  the  different  societies  contemplating  a  present  res- 
idence here  in  their  places,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  have  come  to 
feel  themselves  quite  at  home.  The  American  and  Woman's  Boards 
occupy  thirteen  rooms,  the  New-England  Secretary  of  the  American 
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Missionary  Association  two,  the  Massachusetts   Home  Missionary 
Society  two,  the  American  Peace  Society  two,  the  City  Missionary 
Society  one,  the  New-England  Secretary  of  the  American  Congre- 
gational Union  one,  the  Congregationalist  three,  the  Congregational 
Publishing  Society  occupies  the  comer  store  with  its  large  basement, 
and  the  New-England  Secretary  of  the  American  Seaman's  Friend 
Society  has  his  desk  there.     All  the  Congregational  benevolent  so- 
cieties, having  offices  in  Boston,  except  the  Education  Society,  are 
now  here,  found  under  one  roof,  doing  the  one  great  Christian  work 
our  churches  furnish  them  the  means  of  doing. 

The  main  building  is  now  finished,  and  the  stores  are  all  under 
rent  The  interior  of  the  library,  to  complete  which  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  will  be  required,  has  not  been  commenced.  The 
walls,  the  windows  with  iron  shutters,  iron  doors,  iron,  brick  and 
cement  floor  are  waiting  the  anxiously  looked-for,  prayed-for,  and 
expected  receipt  of  the  simi  named  above,  to  give  us,  ere  long,  the 
best,  chiefly  because  the  most  secure,  library  building  in  New  Eng- 
land. Two  large  rooms  on  the  fourth  floor,  now  occupied  by  parts 
of  the  library,  the  large  part  of  it  being  packed  away  solid  in  the 
attic,  will  be  available  for  rent  as  soon  as  the  library  building  is 
finished.  Two  parlors  fronting  Beacon  Street,  on  the  second  floor, 
have  not  yet  found  the  desired  occupants.  But  it  is  believed  these 
will  soon  be  called  for,  thus  filling  the  only  vacancies  in  the  entire 
structure. 

The  directors  have  felt  themselves  justified  in  affording  the  rooms 
occupied  by  our  benevolent  societies  at  a  rental  nearly  twenty  per 
cent  below  what  would  be  deemed  a  fair  mercantile  price.  They 
had  dared  to  hope  that  the  responses  from  the  churches  to  their 
numerous  appeals  would  have  been  such  that  these  rents  would  have 
been  scarcely  more  than  nominal. 

In  raising  funds,  either  by  new  subscriptions  or  contributions,  or 
even  the  redemption  of  pledges  relied  upon,  success  has  not  been 
equal  to  our  hopes  or  needs.     The  Fair,  which  opened  propitiously, 
and  for  which  ample  provision  had  been  carefully  made,  was  greatly 
embarrassed  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  epizootic  on  its  third  day^ 
cutting  down  the  receipts  of  the  second  day  of  over  twenty-threes 
hundred  dollars  to  sums  ranging  from  five  to  seven  hundred  doll 
a  day;  so  that  instead  of  realizing  the  full  twenty-five  thousand  dol 
lars,  as  was  reasonably  expected,  something  less  than  fifteen  thousan 
dollars  were  secured.     The  great  fire  of  November  9th  immediate! 
supervening,  disabled  not  a  few  of  our  best  givers,  and  cut  down  o: 
entirely  cut  off  some  of  our  pledged  subscriptions,  and  compelled 
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outlay  of  over  three  thousand  dollars  for  reinsurances,  and  to  pay 
assessments  on  broken  or  crippled  offices.  These  unlooked  for 
drawbacks,  together  with  a  yearns  interest  on  the  two  mortgages  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  each,  general  running  expenses  for 
the  same  period,  and  "  the  thousand  and  one  "  little  things,  with 
some  not  so  little,  necessarily  incidental  to  such  an  undertaking, 
have  given  us  a  floating  debt  of  something  over  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  for  which  it  is  necessary  now  to  provide.  This,  with  an 
equal  sum  to  complete  the  library,  shows  an  immediate  want  of  the 
sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  With  this  in  hand  all  would  be  com- 
plete and  usable,  and  paid  for  except  the  mortgages,  which  could  be 
provided  for  in  due  time. 

It  is  further  to  be  said  that  but  very  few  churches  have  contributed 
anything  during  the  past  year.  It  is  still  one  of  the  unsolved  mys- 
teries of  the  age,  how  the  ecclesiastical  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims 
anywhere,  especially  in  New-England,  and  more  especially  in  Massa- 
chusetts, can  withhold  the  small  pittance  of  one  fair  contribution  for 
this  national,  memorial,  family,  and,  confessedly,  much-needed  home. 
As  it  is  not  now  too  late  to  lend  "  the  helping  hand,"  it  may  be  hoped 
that  the  two  fifths  of  all  the  Congregational  churches  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  three  fifths  in  Connecticut,  and  more  than  three  fourths  in 
the  rest  of  the  country  that  have,  as  yet,  given  nothing,  will  come  to 
the  rescue  even  now,  and  so  identify  themselves  with  this  every  way 
usefiil  and  important  undertaking.  It  is  quite  certain  that  no  similar 
object  in  behalf  of  and  by  any  other  branch  of  the  great  Christian 
household  would  be  doomed  to  receive  only  such  reluctant  and 
scanty  aid,  such  feeble  and  hesitating  co- operation  ;  and  yet  not  one 
of  these  branches  so  much  needs  just  this  unifying,  assimilating  and 
invigorating  home  and  centre  of  influence  as  the  branch  to  which 
these  very  non-giving  churches  belong. 

ITie  directors  wish  to  express  most  cordial  thanks  to  the  executive 
committee,  the  treasurer,  the  officers,  attendants  and  workers  for  the 
several  tables,  and  all  the  contributors  to  the  Fair  which  was  socially 
so  eminently  and  singularly  pleasant ;  and  from  no  fault  of  theirs  did 
it  fail  of  satisfactory  financial  success. 

For  receipts  at  the  various  tables,  and  an  account  of  various  direct 
contributions,  and  summary  of  expenses,  see  pages  14  and  15. 

The  Library  has  received  comparatively  little  attention  except  from 
the  assistant  librarian,  who  is  continuing  the  slow  but  important  work 
of  cataloguing  the  pamphlets.  For  particulars,  see  report  of  library 
committee. 

For  financial  statement,  see  treasurer's  report,  page  16.     It  should 
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be  said  that  of  the  eighty-one  thousand  dollars  pledged  and  in  hand 
at  the  commencement  of  this  closing  year,  about  six  thousand  dollars 
have  not  been  paid ;  upon  only  a  part  of  it  can  the  directors  confi- 
dently rely  as  ultimately  available. 

The  dedicatory  services  of  the  Congregational  House  were  held 
in  Pilgrim  Hall,  February  12,  1873,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  The  principal 
address  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  William  Ives  Budington,  d.  d.,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Brief  remarks  were  added  by  a  number  of  distin- 
guished friends.  The  address,  remarks,  prayer  of  dedication,  brief 
history  of  the  association,  together  with  its  charter,  constitution,  by- 
laws, and  present  officers,  have  been  printed  in  a  neat  octavo  volume 
of  one  hundred  pages,  having  the  engravings  of  the  front  elevation, 
second  floor,  and  small  map  which  appeared  sometime  since  in  the 
"  Congregationalist."  It  is  well  bound  in  cloth,  and  will  be  sold  for 
one  dollar,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  postage  paid,  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  that  amount  by  the  corresponding  secretary.  Only  a  very 
small  edition  has  been  issued. 

The  directors  wish  to  make  especial  mention  of  the  generous  and 
unsolicited  gifts  of  different  gentlemen,  as  follows,  viz.,  the  beautifid 
and  substantial  door  hinges,  handles,  knobs,  bolts  for  double  doors,  and 
locks,  by  members  of  the  two  Congregational  churches  of  New  Brit- 
ain, Ct ;  the  fine  chandelier  in  the  librarian's  room,  together  with  the 
pendants  and  brackets  in  the  Beacon-street  corridors,  from  Messrs. 
Cornelius  &  Sons,  of  Philadelphia,  through  Messrs.  G.  &  C.  P.  ' 
Hutchins,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  the  latter  adding  the  fixtures  and 
putting  them  up  with  their  own  hands;  the  gift  of  fifty  dollars' 
towards  the  chandeliers  in  Pilgrim  Hall,  from  William  Carlton,  Esq., 
of  Charlestown ;  and  the  gift  of  pendants,  fixtures,  and  putting  up 
the  same  in  Somerset-street  corridors,  by  N.  W.  Turner,  Esq.,  of 
this  city. 

The  directors  can  but  hope  that  the  next  annual  report  will  chron- 
icle the  completion  and  occupancy  of  the  library  building,  and  the 
commencement  of  a  sinking  fund  that  will  doom  the  two  mortgages 
to  an  assured  extinction. 

By  order  of  the  directors. 

ISAAC   P.   LANGWORTHY, 

Corresponding  Secretary, 
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REPORT  OF  LIBRARY   COMMITTEE. 

committee  on  the  library  have  little  to  say,  except  that  the 
id  pamphlets,  and  other  articles  of  value  belonging  to  the 
ion,  have  been  safely  removed  to  the  new  building,  where 
stored  as  suitably  and  conveniently  as  seems  possible  imder 
mistances. 

umber  of  bound  volumes  is  fifteen  thousand  eight  hundred 
ity,  —  an  increase  of  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight  over  last 
i'he  number  of  pamphlets  added  during  the  year  is  five  thou- 
)  hundred  and  seventy,  making,  it  is  estimated,  nearly  sixty 
1  in  all. 

il  valuable  manuscripts  have  also  been  added  to  our  collec- 
ing  the  year,  and  among  other  matters  of  interest,  a  portrait 
ell-known  Parson  Milton,  of  Newburyport,  presented  by  his 
*,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Long. 

reatly  to  be  desired  that  before  another  anniversary  the  new 
hould  be  completed,  and  our  invaluable  collections  placed 
safety  and  in  a  position  where  they  may  be  open  to  conven- 
sultation. 

For  the  Committee. 

HENRY   M.   DEXTER, 

Chairman. 


)ONATIONS   OF  BOOKS   AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Vols.    Pam. 
.,  ealem,  0 1 

Uitiquarian  Society,  Worcester  .......  2 

ioard  of  CommituHloncrs  for  Foreign  Missions,  Boston     ...         37  609 

*eace  (Society,  Boston  1 

[lev.  KufuB,  D.  D.,  Boston  Highlands 6  121 

F.  D.,  Concord,  N.  IL 1 

e.  E.  B.,  Warwick 1 

Mrs.  C.  R.  D.,  Lowell 71        1.880 

V.  N.  G.I  Poquonoclc,  Ct 1 

>llege,  Brunswick,  Me. 1 

ev.  David,  Bridgewater 8 

Henry  J.,  Abincdauggur •       •       •  2 

ss  Martha  C.  Dcdham •        .  22 

C.  P.,  D.  D.,  New  York  City 2 

^.,  Melrose 60 

lev.  F.  W.,  Rocky  mu,  Ct. 8 
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Voli.  FUb« 

Chapman,  Geo.  H.,  Baybrook,  Ct 8 

Chapman,  Rev.  Jacob,  Kingston,  N.  H.        ........  1 

Clapp,  J.  B.,  Boston 1 

Clark,  Rev.  S.  D.,  Post  Mills,  Vt •  1 

Coffin,  A.  C,  and  Mrs.  Henry  Hill,  Groton 2 

-Congregational  Publishing  Society,  Boston  . IM 

Cowlca,  J.  D.,  Peacham,  Vt •....  1 

Cashing,  Deacon  Andrew,  Boston         .••••••..  1         % 

Drake,  8.  G.,  Boston S 

Dresser,  Rev.  Amos,  Linwood,  Neb.     •••...•••  1 

Eaton,  Rev.  J.  M.  R.,  Medfield •       •  1 

Edwards,  Rev.  Jonathan,  Dedham,  3  Manuscripts. 

Eggleston,  Rev.  N.  H.,  Enfield,  Ct 1 

Ely,  R.  W.,  Chester.  Ct S  4 

Ely,  Mrs.  R.,  Chester,  Ct 8         U 

Evarte,  Mrs. ,  Killingworth,  Ct.,  2  Manuscripts     ....••  9         II 

Frost,  Hon.  Ruf^.  Chelsea •••••  4 

Giles,  Joel,  Esq.,  Boston 10 

Gihman,  Rev.  E.  W.,  New  York  City > 

Green,  Bamael  A.,  M.  D.,  Boston 8         4S 

HaUock,Rev.Wiliiam  A.,  Jamestown,  N.Y .102  « 

Hammond,  Rev.  William  B.,  Acushnet         ..••...•  1 

Hanks,  Rev.  S.  W.,  Boston.  Newspapers. 

Holmes,  Rev.  J.  M.,  Estate  of,  Jersey  City,  N.  J •  1^ 

Hooker,  Rev.  H.  B.,  d.  d.,  Boston •  1 

Hyde,  Rev.  H.  F.,  Pomfret.  Ct •       .       •       •         11 

Kctchum,  Rev.  Silas,  Bristol,  N.  H •         6S         MT 

Kingman,  Abner,  Boston        ....•.••.••        14         39 

Kirk,  Rev.  E.  N.,  d.  d.,  Boston      .       •       •       . 1 

Kyte,  Rev.  Joseph,  Alfircd,  Me •       •  ^ 

Long,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  Chelsea,  Portrait      ..•••.•••  S 

Massachusetts  Home  Missionary  Society,  Boston        «.••••  ^ 

McKenzie,  Rev.  A.,  Cambridge ••••  1 

Means,  Rev.  James  H.,  Dorchester        ••••.••••  ^ 

Merriman,  Rev.  William  E.,  Ripon,  Wis.     ...•••••  ' 

Miller,  Rev.  William,  Killingworth,  Ct.,  18  Manuscripts 9  ^ 

Newcomb,  Miss  H.  D.,  Westminster,  Vt.     ••.•...• 

Packard,  Prof.  A.  8.,  Brunswick,  Me ' 

Parsons,  Rev.  E.  G  ,  Byfleld  .....••••••  ^ 

Punchard,  Rev.  George,  Boston,  Manuscripts • 

Raine,  Canon,  York,  Eng. •       .       •       .       • 

Rice,  Rev.  C.  B.,  Danvors       .       .       .       •       • 

Rupp,  David  O.  M.,  Boston  Highlands • 

Sootford,  Rev.  John,  Neosho  Falls,  Kan •       •       •       • 

Bcudder.  M.  8,  Boston •        SS        ^ 

Bhuto,  Eben,  Boston        ..•••.•.•.•• 

Silliman,  Miss  Lydla,  Chester,  Ct. 

Btockwell.  8.  N.,  Boston •       • 

Thacher,  Rev.  George,  D.  D.,  Iowa  City,  lo.         .«•••.       •  '^ 

Thornton,  J.  Wingate.  Esq.,  Boston      ••••...-• 

Toboy.  Hon.  E.  8.,  Boston •••  1  ^ 

Wheeler,  Mrs.  M.  L.,  Burlington,  Vt 0         W 

Wiilard,  Rev.  8.  G.,  ColchuMtcr,  Ct. •       •  ^ 

Winslow,  Mrs.  Myron,  Boston •       •       • 

Winthrop,  Hon.  R.  C,  Boston •       •       • 

Woods,  bamuel,  Maiden •       • 
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•RIBUTIONS  FROM  CHURCHES  AND   INDIVIDUALS. 


MAcns. 

.  Rev.  H.  6.  Loiing    .  .  •  •  $1  00 

Prof.  Wm.  M.  Barbour    .  .  6  00 

Lev.  D.  Garland 1  00 

jld,  John  W.  Coffin   ....  25  00 

ton,  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soo.    .  •  25  80 

and  Dover.  Cong.  Ch.  &  Boo.  65  00 
a  Mother  in  Israel,  by  Rev. 

Iiayer 10  00 

lev.  H.  Richardson    .  •  .  •  1  00 

Rev.  Wm.  Warren  ....  10  00 

*oint,  Dca.  Charles  Duncan  1  00 

ev.  Joseph  Smith 10  00 

entre,  Joel  Spalding  •  •  .  •  1  00 
It  Harbor,  Rev.  Henry  M. 

a  and  wife 2  00 

IS,  8  indiN'ldnals 8  00 

East,  Herbert  A.  Loring.  •  1  00 

idivlduals •  •  8  00 

ro',  1st  Ch.  and  Soc 12  00 

h,  Cong.  ••           •*,..,  6  70 

h,  1st       "           *«....  45  65 


$219  15 


New  Hampshire. 


New,  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soc.  . 

$3  00 

on.  Rev.  Jas.  Hohnes  •  •  . 

5  00 

,  Dea.  Wm.  Q.  Brown     .  < 

1  00 

Cong.  Ch.  and  Soc 

»       20  00 

It.  »•     »•             ••       .  .  •  . 

.       14  00 

West,  "            "       .  .  .  < 
lev.  0.  P.  Osborne 

26  00 

5  00 

le,  Rev.  Wm.  R.  Jewett .  . 

25  00 

,  Rev.  Wm.  T.  Savage,  D.  D 

25  00 

A.  B.  Closson 

1  00 

m  Centre.  Cong.  Ch.  &  800 

4  00 

r.  Individuals , 

.       18  00 

»'  Bridge.  Cong.  Ch.  and  600 

5  60 

ftcv.  Rufus  Case 

8  00 

on.  Rev.  E.  D.  Eldredge  .  < 

8  00 

,  Rev.  Jacob  Chapman  .  •  . 

6  00 

r,  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soc.  •  •  . 

17  00 

^ev.  Daniel  Goodwin  .  .  •  . 

1  00 

wich,  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soo.  •  < 

7  76 

Cong.  Ch.  and  Soc.,  addl   . 

5  00 

,  Rev.  H.  A.  Hazen  •  .  •  . 

25  00 

Rev.  Geo.  Goodyear    •  •  < 

1  00 

$225  25 

Vermont. 

Cong.  Ch.  and  Soc.    .  •  •  . 

.      $6  50 

•  .  •  < 

20  00 

l<             14                       «l 

.     •     •     1 

.       11  51 

m,  West,  Sab.  Sch 

5  00 

Insley  Dow 

1  00 

try,  L.  B.  M.    ....... 

1  00 

'en,  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soc.  •  . 

.       11  10 

»t                    t.                                  4« 

1                                                                                                                   •       < 

6  00 

,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Cham- 

,        10  00 

r.  Rev.  T.  8.  Hubbard  .  ,  , 

1  00 

SarahJ.Wililams.  .  .  , 

1  00 

West,  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soc. . 

18  00 

St.  Albans,  Gyles  Merrill $25  00 

Stowe,  Rev.  B.  F.  Perkins 2  00 

Swanton,  C.  C.  Long 1  00 

Town  send,  West,  Rev.  Daniel  H. 

Babcook 1  05 

$115  70 
Massachusetts. 

Abington.  Ist  Ch.  and  Soc $26  80 

"  2d    ••  "    (South), 

additional ....  22  00 

Adams,  North,  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soc.  •  80  00 

Amherst,  E.  S.  SneU 10  00 

"    No.  Parish 41  00 

Arlington,  Sew.  Cir..  Individuals  .  •  8  00 

Athol,  (yong.  Ch.  and  Soc •  10  24 

Attleboro'  1st  Cong.  Ch.  and  Boo. 

(We8t)addiUonal 4  00 

Ayer,  Individuals ••  800 

Belmont,  Waverloy,  a  friend  •  •  .  •  10  00 

Berkley,  Trin.  Cong.  Ch.,  Individual,  86  00 

Berlin,  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Houghton    .  .  25  00 
Boston,  Shawmut  Ch.  and  Soc. .  .  .  1,160  00 

*•       Highland   "              ''  add! .  434  26 
*<       Dorchester  2d  Cong.  Ch.  and 

Soc.  additional 200  00 

«       Park  St.  Cong  Ch.  and  Soc, 

additional 200  00 

"       Esra  Farnsworth,  add'l    .  •  6,000  00 

"        E.  S.  Tobey 8.000  00 

••        J.  C.  Tyler  &  Co 1,600  00 

"       Alphcus  Hardy 1,000  00 

«*        J,  P.  Mcllcdgo 1,000  00 

*«        R.H.  Steams,  in  part   ...  60000 

**       Fogg,  Houghton  &  Coolidge,  600  00 

•«        A.  D.  Lockwood 600  00 

"        J.  M.  Hnkerton 600  00 

♦*        D.  T.  Colt,  M.  D 250  00 

"       Chas.  Carruth 250  00 

«*        C.  C.  Walworth 200  00 

**       Jordan,  Lovett  &  Co.    ...  127  60 

**        Thank-offering 100  00 

"       Rev.  Geo.  Gannett 60  00 

<•       J.  A.  Howard  ...;...  60  00 

«*        Otis  Clapp 6  00 

«<       Mrs.  M.  (*.  Lcavitt    •...  6  00 

"       W.  H.  Wentworth 6  00 

"        Jas.  Cooley 1  00 

**       Albert  Barnes  Cooley    ...  1  00 

*<        Miss  Sarah  E.  Lane   ....  1  00 

Boylston,  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soc 16  00 

Braintree,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Waterman  .  •  1  00 
Bridgewater,    Rev.   Isaac   Dunham 

and  family 300 

Brookfield,  O.  C.  Howe,  additional  .  10  00 

Sarah  E  Gilbert   ....  1  00 

Cambridgcport,  Pilgrim  (Jh.  and  Soc,  65  20 

'•                  E.  i>.  Goodrich  ...  600  00 

"                  Joel  W.  Fletcher  .  .  84  00 

Charlcmont,  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soc.    .  •  7  00 

Charlestown,  Ist    "            **   in  part,  260  00 

**               Rev.  Jas.  Aiken     ...  1  00 

Chelsea,  Miss  A.  M.  Dutch 10  00 

'<       Miss  Elizabeth  Davenport  .  6  00 

"        Miss  M.  I.  Chittenden    ...  2  00 

Cheaterfleld,  Rev  Edward  Clarke    •  6  00 

**            Richard  Clarke    •  •  •  •  6  00 
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Chicopee  2d  Coog.  Ch.  through  Its 

PaBtor $60  00 

Cohaseet,  2d  Cong.  Sab.  8ch 0  93 

Coleraine,  Rev.  D.  A.  Strong,  addl .  10  00 

*'          Miss  Rebecca  Allen    ...  5  00 

Dan  vers,  Ist  Ch.  and  Soc.,  addU    .  •  14  00 

Dedham,  a  friend 6  00 

Deerfleld,  South,  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soc,  12  00 

'*      Rev.  Simeon  Miller,  3  00 

Dover,  2d  Cong  Ch.  and  fc^oc.     ...  6  20 

Duxbury,  W.,  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soc.    •  20  00 
Easthampton,  Samuel  Willistou   .  .  2,000  00 

Egremont,  South.  Individuals    ...  12  00 

Enfield,  Robert  M.  Woods  .      ...  25  00 

Fitchburg  Miss  Charlotte  Cowdln    .  6  00 

Franklin,  Davis  Thayer 1,000  00 

Great  Barrington,  let  Cong.  Ch.  and 

Soc 22  05 

Greenwich,  Mrs.  L.  A.  T.  Pometoy,  1  00 

Harvard,  Luke  PoUard 1  00 

Hawley,  East 600 

Hinsdale,  Rev.  Ephraim  Flint  ...  2  00 

Holland,  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soc 6  00 

Huntington,  '^d  Cong.  Ch.  and  Boo.  .  6  00 

Hyde  Park  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soc.  ...  16  10 

"         Mrs.  Diana  Crehoro     .  .  20  00 

•*        Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Crehore   .  6  00 

"        David  B.  FitU 6  00 

Lawrence,  a  Friend 2  00 

Lowell,  Kirk  St.  Ch.  and  Soc.   ...  110  W 

Lynn,  8.  M.  Bubler 1,000  00 

*•       Rev.  J.  R.  Danforth 1  00 

«•       Mrs.  Susan  T.  HiU 1  00 

"       Richard  Tufts 1  00 

Ljmnfleld,  Rev.  Oliver  P.  Emerson  .  8  00 

Mansfield,  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soc.    ...  18  40 

Marlboro*  Un.       "              '«     add'l,  2  00 
Medford,   Miss    Louisa   Stinchfield 

(prev.  rec'd  $106) 25  00 

Melrose,  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soc.   ....  816  00 

**          "       Sab.  Sch 100  00 

Millbury,  2d  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soo.   •  .  60  00 

Monson,  A.  W.  Porter 600  00 

"       Individuals 2  00 

Natlck,  Rev.  N.  W.  Sheldon  ....  2  00 

Needham,  Grantville,  add'l 16  00 

New  Braintree,  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soc. .  8  00 

Newbury,  Byfield, "     *»             "     .  17  60 

•*              *'        Rev.  E.  G.  Par- 
sons    16  00 

New  Marlborough,  Mill  River  Cong. 

Ch.  and  Soc 8  60 

Newton,  1st  Ch.  and  Soo.,  addl    •  •  270  00 

**        Eliot  Ch.  and  Soc,    .  .  .     4,299  60 

"       Newtonville,  Cen.  Ch.  and 

Soc 146  70 

Northampton,  Ist  Ch.  and  Soc. ...  82  69 

Northboro'  Ev.  Ch.  friends 25  00 

Northbridgc,  1st  Ch.,  balance  ....  7  00 
**       Whitinsville,  Geo.  Cruick- 

shanks 600 

North  Bridgewater,  Porter  Ev.  Ch. 

and  Soc,  addU 82  00 

Oxford,  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soc 60  00 

Paxton,     **        "             *• 10  00 

Pittsfield,  1st     "             «« 62  19 

Raynham,  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soc.   ...  14  65 

"             '•      Sab.  Sch 25  00 

Reading.  Old  South  Ch.  and  Soc  .  .  63  00 

'*         Bethesda  Sab.  Sch 16  00 

Revere,  Miss  M.  L.  Dewing    ....  1  00 

Rockport.  Ist  Ch.  and  Soc 40  00 

Salem,  Tab.  Ch.  and  tfoc 43  09 

"      Capt.  John  Bertram    ....  1,000  00 

"      Alfred  Poor 1  00 

Sandwich,  Individuals 7  60 

Seekonk,           **             25  00 

Sheffield,  Rev,  Mason  Noble,  jr.   .  .  6  00 


Bherbom,  Ev.  Cong.  Ch.  and  Boc  •  $17  00 

Southbridge,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Swift    ...  100 

South  Hadley,  1st  Ch.  and  Soc.  •  •  •  100 
Taunton,  Wlnslow  "            •<..•.»» 

"       East.  Ev.  Cong.  Ch.  &  Boo.  7  00 

*'       Miss  Almtra  Lincoln   •  •  •  1  00 

Topsfield,  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soe.  •  •  •  S6  00 

Townscnd.  Rov.  G.  H  Moras  ....  10  GO 

Wakefield,  Saidie  H.  Norcross  ...  100 

Walpole.  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soc 14  01 

Ware,  Mr.  fc^age 100  00 

Watertown,  J.  H.  Conant tt  00 

W^ellfleet.  Rev.  Saml  Fairley  ....  S  00 

West  Boylston,  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soe.  IS  60 

West  Brookficld.  a  few  fHends  ...  6  00 

Westford.  Rev.  E.  R.  Hodgman   •  .  1 00 

West  Newbury.  2d  Ch.  and  Soo.  •  •  10  00 

Westport.  Mrs.  Isaac  Hicks    .  •  .  •  6  00 
West  lioxbury,  Jamaica  Plain,  Geo. 

Ch.  and  boc 100  00 

Weymouth,  Un.  Ch.  and  Soe.  (Booth),  IS  00 

Wilbraham,  Individuals 9  00 

Wilmington,  Cong.  Ch.  and  Boc.  •  .  U  90 

Winchester,  Joseph  H.  Tyler     ...  »  OO 

Wobum,  1st  Ch.  and  Soc 900  00 

Worcester,  Old  South  Ch.,  a  fHend  .  5  00 

"           Mi«s.  Chap.  "        ....  600 

"           A.  J.  Boutwell 2  00 

*<          Mrs.  Geo.  M.  Pierce    .  •  100 


Rhode  Islakd. 


$30,167  » 


$60  00 


Bristol,  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soc,  addU  .  . 
Providence.  Cen.  Ch.  and  Soc,  Indi* 

viduals 62600 

Providence,  Elmwood  Ch.  and  Soc, 

Individuals 6  00 

Providence,  Hon.  A.  C.  Barstow  .  .  1,000  00 
Kev.  David  Shepley  .  .  8  00 
Miss  Nancy  Marsh  ...        1  OO 


II 


$1,68100 


CoNTfEcncur. 


Bethlehem,  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Banks  .  .  $2  00 

Bolton,  Mrs.  Maria  D.  Moore  ....  1  00 

Bridgeport,  Park  St  Ch.  and  Soc. .  .  40  00 

Bristol,  Rev.  L.  Griggs,  D.  D 1  00 

Canton,  Collinsvillc,  Cong.  Ch.  and 

Soc,  add'l *00 

Chester,  Cong.  Ch.  and  Boc 62  70 

Clinton,      »'        "              "      ....  H  00 

Colchester.  Cong.  Ch.  and  Boc.  ...  1**  ^ 

Cornwall,  North,  Benev.  Ass'n  ...  11  00 

Danbury,  1st  Ch.,  Individuals    ...  ^^ 

*•         Rev.  D.  A.  Easton  ....  1  JJ 

East  Hartford,  Individuals &  00 

Essex,  Ceutrebrook,  Rev.  J.  B.  Btod*  ^ 

dard *  S 

Fairfield,  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soc 63  W 

*•        Southport,  Cong.  Ch.  and  ^ 

Soc           .  .  : 180  00 

Farming^n,  Unlonville,  Cong.  Ch.  . 

and  6oc H  g 

Glastonbury,  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soc. .  .  103  0* 

Frederick  Welles  ...  25  00 

"              Buckingham,  Cong.  Ch.  ^ 

and  Soc 4  JJ 

Greenwich,  2d  Ch.  and  Soc,  addl    .  W  •» 

Hartford,  a  few  friends 25  JO 

'•         Geo.  W.  lioot 26  W 

"         Mrs.  Abigail  K.  Stone   .  .  1* 

"         Cyrus  Stone 1^ 

Killlngly,  South, Cong.  Ch.  and  Soc,  3  W 

Kiilingworth,  Cong.  Ch.  and  Boc. .  .  17  ?* 
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Coog.  Ch.  and  Boo 

Qosben  Society 

Rev.  John  Avery 

tra,  1st  Ch.,  Individuals  .  • 
;k.  Cong.  Ch.  and  fcioc.  •  •  • 
ain,  80.  Ch.  and  ISoc.  •  .  . 
en,  Rev.  L.  Bacon,  D.  D.  • 
don,  Ist  Ch.  and  Soc.  •  .  . 
2d   "  "       ... 

!brd,  Cong.  Ch.  and  600. .  • 

rook,  "       •«  "     !  ! 

I,  Rev.  6.  F.  Northrop  .  .  . 
1,   Thomaaton,  Cong.   Ch. 

too 

Abington,  Cong.  Ch.  and 


$66  81 

18  00 

2  00 

82  00 

87  65 

87  57 
10  00 

101  56 

218  86 

124  76 

40  00 

88  24 
1  00 

64  64 

8  00 


Cong.  Ch.  and  Soc 21  00 

•«        "  "        ....         6  80 

,  Deep  River,  Cong.   Ch. 

loc 20  89 

West.  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soc. .        4  00 
n.  Rev.  Thofl.  Tallman    .  .        5  00 

Kockville,  2d  Ch 20  00 

"       Rev.  Giles  Pease, 

M.  D 

Talcottville,  Cong.  Ch.  and 

S  friends  of  the  new  build- 

ton,  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soc.  .  • 
New  Preston,  Kev.  Hen- 
ion    

>k,  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soc.  •  .  . 
;cr.  West  Wlnsted,  Cong. 

I  Soc 

.  Misses  Haydcn 

y,  Cong  Ch.  and  Soc. ... 

North   »'  "... 

sk)  Rev.  N.  Beach 


6  00 

15  00 

8  00 
4  75 

10  00 
41  65 

89  89 
5  00 

4  00 
17  36 

5  00 

New  York. 


$1,897  84 


relsh  Ch $2  00 

>d.  E.  F.  Richardson    ...        2  00 
,  Clinton  Av.  Cb.  and  Soc. 

150  00 

,  Rev.  W.  n.  "Wblttemore  .        5  00 

Cong.  Ch.  and  Soc 11  00 

'elsb  Ch 2  00 

•nt  station 4  00 

Levi  S.  Steams 

*lace.  Rev.  Aaron  Snow  .  . 
k  city,  Broad.  Tab.  Ch.  and 


10  00 

1  00 

256  78 

50  00 

42  37 

1  17 

4  00 

5  00 

7  00 

k  city,  Chas.  L.  Mead  .  .  • 

Cong.  Ch.  and  Soc 

if iss  Sophia  Glover    .... 

Welch  Ch 

,  Rev.  J.  C.  Holbrook,  d.  d. 
;Cong.  Ch 


$553  32 
New  Jersey. 

Prln.  Cong.  Ch $10  00 

PEynSYLVANIA, 

rg.  Rev.  T.  R.  Jones  ....  $1  00 

»hla,  Cen.  Ch.  and  Soc.    .  .  80  00 

Jos.  Smith 100  00 

Mrs.  Augusta  £.  Rus- 
1  00 


District  of  Columbia* 
Washington  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soc.    .  .    $57  02 

SODTH  CAROLnrA. 
Beaofort,  John  Conant $25  00 

Georgia. 
AUanta,  Rev.  C.  W.  Francis  •  •  .  •      $9  00 

Alabama. 

Athens,  Ist  Ch.  and  Soc.  ...•••      $8  60 
Marlon,   "    "  «< 6  60 

$9  00 
Mississippi. 

Hamilton,  Cong.  Ch $1  00 

Tennessee. 
Nashville,  Un.  Oh.  and  Soc  *  •  •  •    $10  00 

Eentuckt. 
Camp  Nelson,  Ch.  of  Christ   ....      $6  00 


$132  00 


Ohio. 

Charlestown,  Rev.  Hinds  Smith    •  . 

Mantua.  2  ch.  members 

Randolph,  W.  G-  Dickinson    .... 

Tallraadge,  Benev.  Soc.  ^f  which 

from  l^v.  Chas.  Cutler,  $10)  .  .  • 


Illinois. 

Chicago,  Rev.  Wm.  Patton,  D.  D. 

"       Mri*.  Cominffs 

"       Rev.  G.  S.  F.  Savage  . 

"       K.A.Burnell 

Danvers,  Rev.  H.  D.  Piatt  •  .  . 
Galesburg,  1st  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soc 
Lisbon,  Rev.  A.  W.  Curtis  .  .  • 
Morrison  Rev.  E.  G.  Smith  .  . 
Ontario,  Rev.  H.  M.  Tupper  .  . 
Providence,  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soc. 
Springfield,  1st         "  " 


$1  00 
2  00 
6  00 

22  27 

$81  27 


MlCHTOAN. 


Alleean,  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soc.  •  • 
Battle  Creek,  Rev.  J.  Maile  .  • 
Detroit,  M.  J.  Messingcr  .... 
Mattawan,  Cong.  Oh.  and  Soc.  . 
Port  banllac.  Rev.  Daniel  Bemey 


Wisconsin. 

Appleton,  Rev, Edward  Ebbs  . 
Arena,  Rev.  D.  M.  Jones  ... 
Beloit,  Rev.  A .  L.  Chapln  .  • 
Bristol,  Rev.  Thos.  Gillespie  . 


$177  25 


$4  00 

1  00 

2  00 
6  00 
1  00 

$13  00 


$1  00 

5  00 
10  00 

6  00 
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Delavan,  Ck>ng.  8ab.  Bch 

East  Troy,  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soc. .  .  • 

Fond  du  Lac,"       "  "     .  .  . 

*♦  ••     Rev.  F.  B.  Doe   and 

family  .«•••••••••••• 

Kenosha,  Ist  Ch.  and  Boc 

Koyalton,  Rev.  M.  L.  Eastman  •  .  . 
Stoughton,  Rev.  K.  Sewell 


Minnesota. 

Hntehinson,  Rev.  8.  R.  Butler  •  .  . 
Northfield.  Rev.  Jas.  H.  8trong  .  .  . 
PrairleviUe,  East,  Kev.  L  O.  Gilbert, 
Wasioja,  Rev.  Chos.  bhedd  ..... 


Missouri. 

Brookfleld.  Cong.  Ch.  and  Boc. ... 
Laclede,  Rev.  £.  D.  8eward  .... 
Keosho,  Cong.  Ch.  and  Boc.    .... 


Kansas. 

Junction  City*  R'^v.  Isaac  Jacobus  .  • 
Manhattan,  Cong.  Ch.  and  iSoc. .  •  . 


Nebraska. 

Columbus,  Cash .  .  •  • 

Jalapa,  Rev.  Thomas  Pugh 

Banteo  Agency,  Rev.  A.  L.  Rlggs  •  • 


$5<00 

3  03 

34  72 

6  00 

7  00 
1  00 
1  00 

$77  75 

$1  00 
6  00 
2  00 
8  00 

$11  00 


Iowa, 

College  Bprings,  Rev.  D.  R.  Barker,  $1  00 

Council  bluffs,  Cong.  Ch.  and  Boc.  .  10  00 

Danville,  Kev.  E.  P.  Smith 3  00 

Decorah.  Rev.  E.  Adams 1  00 

Fairfax.  Cong.  Ch.  and  Boc 7  05 

Glenwood,  Rev.  L.  B.  Williams  and 

wife 2  00 

Kellogg,  Kev.  Richard  Hasscll   ...  1  00 

Manchester,  Cong.  Ch.  and  Boc.    .  •  6  00 

Marnhalltown,  *•       •'              '•    .   .  ,  7  16 

New  Hampton,  Rev.  Thos.  Bayne    •  1  00 


$39  20 


$7  00 
5  00 
5  00 

$17  00 


$2  00 
3  40 

$5  40 


$2  00 
1  00 
6  00 

$8  00 


Cautornia. 

Antioch,  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soc |3  SO 

Benicia,  Rev.  W.  L  Jones 2  » 

Ban  Francisco,  Rev.  J.  Rowell  ...  10  00 

*•                 Rev.  J.  H.  Warren    .  118 

Miscellaneous. 

» 

Ahmednuggur,   India,   Rev.  H.  J. 

Hrucc $tt(IO 

ConstanUnople,  Rev.M.  H. Hitchcock,  6  00 

Eaton.  P.  Q.,  B.  A.  Hurd 8  70 

Erzroom,  Turkey,  Rev.  J.  E.  Pierce,  6  W 

Two  friends «» 

Medal  Money STft  Si 

Pamphlets 1  W 

$418  04 

BtJMMABT. 

Maine $219  IB 

Kow  Hampshire 22521 

Vonnont 115  76 

MassachusetU .30,157  W 

Rhode  Island 1,584  00 

Conne<nicut «  1,807  84 

New  York 558  «t 

New  Jersey 10  00 

Pennsylvania 132  00 

District  of  Columbia 57  98 

8outh  Carolina 25  00 

Georgia 8  00 

Alabama 800 

Mississippi 1  00 

Tennessee 10  00 

Kentucky 500 

Ohio      81  27 

Illinois in  S 

Michigan 13  00 

Wisconsin H  7* 

Minnesota 11  OO 

Iowa 98  90 

Missouri 17  00 

Kansas     •...• 540 

Nebraska 8  00 

California 15  W 

MiscellaneouB ••••  418  0< 

$35,825  n 


RECEIPTS  OF  THE  CONGREGATIONAL  FAIR. 


TABLES  I.  ConfectioneTy,  $174.75.  11.  Cottage  Street,  Dorchester,  $256.81.  HI.  New- 
ton, $603.00.  IV.  South  Boston,  $952.85.  V.  Mt.  Vernon,  $708.80.  VI.  Winthrop  Churcb, 
Charlestown,  $426.68.  VII.  Fraroingham,  $344.64.  VIII  Union,  $1,224.60.  IX.  Shawmnt. 
$916.61.  X.  Chelsea,  $816.35.  XI.  Cake,  $182.02.  XII.  1st  Parish,  Charlestown,  $49775. 
XIII.  Dorchester,  $792.84.  XTV.  Newburyport,  $369.50.  XV.  Donation,  $290.83.  XVI. 
Lynn  and  Swampscott,  $615  16.  XVII.  Cambridge  and  Arlington,  $438.82.  XVIH.  Chil- 
dren's, $176.05.  XIX  &  XX.  Highlands,  $1,059.12.  XXI.  Park  Street,  $1,322.15.  XX[[> 
Wobum,  $315.87,  XXIII.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin,  $110.17.  XXIV.  Flower,  $540.80.  XXVL 
Fruit,  $85.60.  XXVII.  Restaurant,  $1,216.50.  Door,  $1,569.79.  Secretary's  desk,  $3n.96. 
Hat  and  Coat  room,  $51.62.    Total,  $16,340.04. 
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DONATIONS   AND  TICKETS   SOLD. 


Ameflbnry  and  SaUsbnry  Mills,  Ooog. 

Soc $32  00 

Amhent,  MIm  Mary  Cooper  ....  5  00 

Amherst,  N.  H.,  Uer.  Wm.Ctark  .  .  10  00 

Asbby,  Rev.  J.  M.  Bacon 2  00 

Ashiond,  Neb.,  Ladies  of  Cong.  Ch. .  8  60 
Boston,  Maverick  Ch.,  cash,  $145  26, 

tickets  sold,  $66  00 210  26 

Boaton.  Mrs.  Fox 4  00 

*•     Misses  Ryder 4  00 

'*      Rev.  Geo.  Pnnchard  ....  2  00 

Brighton,  Ucketo  sold 36  00 

Brookline,  ladies  of  Harvard  Ch. .  .  160  00 

Brookl^.  N.  Y.,  Itev.  Wm.  McKay,  1  00 

Cambridge,  Mrs.  Hamlett 1  00 

Canterbury,  Del..  C.  A.  Boynton  .  •  1  00 

Castleton,  Vt.,  Rev.  Lewis  Francis  •  6  00 

Centreville,  Consr.  Ch 10  00 

Chelsea,  Misses  Brooks 10  00 

«*       Miss  M.  I.  Chittenden  ...  1  00 

**       Miss  Eddy,  ticketo  sold  .  •  23  76 

Concord.  N.  H.,  Ist  Ch 60  00 

Dedham,  ladic^s  of  Allin   Ev.  Soc, 

cash,  $72  00,  tickets  sold,  $66  00,  138  00 

E.  Andover,  N.  H.,  Individoals   •  •  6  00 

E.  Haddam,  Ct.,                **            .  •  7  00 

B.  Hampton,  Ct.,               **            .  .  1  60 

Ekonk.  Ct.,  Rev.  Joseph  Ayer  ...  10  00 

Fitchburg,  Rollstone  Oh lUO  00 

Lady 1  00 

Francestown,  N.  H.,  ladles  of  Cong. 

Soc 18  87 

Franklin.  Cong.  Soc 66  00 

Oranby,  Rev.  R.  Emerson 1  00 

Hallowell,  Me.,  Cong.  Ch 10  00 

Hamilton,  Mo.,  Rev.  Geo.  Q-.  Perkins,  1  00 

Hartford.  Ct.,  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Gilbert,  6  00 
Haverhill,  Centre  Ch,,  cash,  $40  00, 

tickeU  soM,  $20  UO 60  00 

Haverhill,  North  Ch.,  Young  Ladies,  60  00 

Holliston,  tickeU  sold 10  00 

Hyde  Park,  D.  B.  Fitts 6  00 

Kalamazoo,   Mich.,   Rev.  Jonathan 

Crane 100 

Keene,  N.  H.,  Ladies  of  2d  Ch.    •  .  10  07 

Lawrence,  Eliot  Ch.  Sab.  Sch.   ...  20  00 

**          Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Russell  .  .  25  00 

Lexington,  tickets  sold  .••....  760 

Lowell,  High  St.  Ch 100  00 

^*     Mrs.  C.  R.  D.  Blanchard .  .  10  00 


Marblehead,  Rev.  E.  A.  Lawrence  •  $6  00 

Marion,  a  Friend 6  00 

Marshfield.  Miss  Esther  Sampson  .  •  6  00 

Medway,  Rev.  D.  Sanford 2  00 

"       West.  Cong.  Ch 12  09 

Melrose,  Ladies  of  Cong.  Ch 23  50 

Milford,  Ct.,  Sew.  Soc.  of  1st  Ch. .  •  30  00 

New  Ipswich.  N.  H..  Children's  Fair,  2  00 

Norwood,  tickets  sold 2  60 

Panippany,  N.  J.,  Rev.  C.  C.  Parker,  6  00 

Princeton,  a  Friend 1  26 

Reading,  Old  South  Ch.,  cash,  60  cts ; 

tickets  sold.  $14  00 14  60 

Rochester,  N.  H. ,  Miss  MaryKnight,  2  00 

Rushford,  Minn.,  Rev.  W.  W.  Snell,  60 

Salem,  South  Ch 106  00 

Springfield,  Rev.  S.  O.  Baddngham, 

D.  D. ..... 26  00 

Stafford  Springs,  Ct.,  Rev.  W.  B. 

Hawkes  and  wife 6  00 

Stamford,  Ct ,  1st  Cong.  Ch 68  40 

Swampscott,  C.  A.  Torrcy 20  00 

Taunton,  Broadway  Ch. 1  00 

•*        Winslow  Ch 0  00 

Truro,  Cong.  Ch 10  00 

Union  Grove,  Wis.,  Rev.  Jas.  WatU,  1  00 

Wakefield.  Cong.  Ch 140  00 

Walpole,  Mrs.  Stetson 2  00 

Waltham,  2  Ladies 2  00 

Wellfleet,  Young  Ladies  of  1st  Ch.  .  77  60 

WhiUnsviUe,  Friends 10  00 

Williamstown,  Rev.  Mark  Hopkins, 

p.  D.      ..•••.........  lU  UO 

Winchcndon,  North  Ch SO  31 

Winchester,  cash,  $176  00;  tickets 

sold.  $34  00 210  00 

Worcester,  Dea.  Lewis  Chapin  and 

wife 600 

Friend  of  his  country 10  00 

'*                                   60  00 

**                                  12  00 

*'                                  6  00 

$2,144  09 

Total  receipts $  18,491  63 

**     expenses 8,662  19 

$14,929  44 


MEMORANDUM. 

Due  by  the  Association  — 

^fotes  payable  for  money  borrowed    . 
Notes  payable  for  work  and  materials 
Unsettled  bills  for  alterations  and  repairs  esti- 
mated at 

Less  five  $1,000  Michigan  &  Lake  Shore  Railroad 

Bonds  at  75  per  cent     ..... 

Cash  on  hand      ....... 


$16,000  00 
22,814  29 

4t546  00 


3»75o  00 
1,030  ^i 


There  are  also  pledges  still  unpaid  amounting  to  |6,ooa 


$43,360  29 

4,780  83 
^8,579  46 
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Rev.  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  d.  d.,  Jacksonville,  111. 
S.  B.  GOOKINS,  Esq.,  Chicago,  111. 
Rev.  Julius  A.  Reed,  Columbus,  Neb. 
Rev.  George  F.  Magoun,  d.  d.,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 
Rev.  Truman  M.  Post,  d.  d.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Rev.  Andrew  L.  Stone,  d.  d.,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
Rev.  Samuel  Wolcott,  d.  d.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Rev.  George  L.  Walker,  d.  d..  New  Haven,  Ct 
Rev.  Samuel  Harris,  d.  d..  New  Haven,  Ct. 
James  Smith,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hon.  Marshal  Jewell,  Hartford,  Ct. 
A.  S.  Hatch,  Esq.,  New  York. 


Trustees, 


Rev.  Wm.  Ives  Budington,  d.  d. 
Rev.  David  B.  Coe,  d.  d. 
Rev.  Alex.  H.  Clapp,  d.  d. 
Rev.  Charles  P.  Bush,  d.  d. 
Rev.  H.  Q.  Butterfield. 
Henry  C.  Bowen,  Esq. 
Alfred  S.  Barnes,  Esq. 
James  W.  Elwell,  Esq. 
William  Allen,  Esq. 
Samuel  Holmes,  Esq. 
Robert  D.  Benedict,  Esq. 
Rev.  T.  J.  Holmes. 


Rev.  George  B.  Bacon,  d.  d. 
Rev.  Henry  M.  Scudder,  d.  d. 
Rev.  C.  H.  Everest. 
Rev.  G.  B.  Wilcox. 
Rev.  William  M.  Taylor,  d.  d. 
S.  Nelson  Davis,  Esq. 
James  H.  Storrs,  Esq. 
Wm.  Henry  Smith,  Esq. 
DwiGHT  Johnson,  Esq. 
J.  B.  Hutchinson,  Esq. 
Rev.  S.  B.  Halliday. 
Rev.  George  M.  Boynton. 


Officers  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees :  — 

Corresponding  Secretaries, 

Rev.  ray  PALMER,  d.  d.,  69  Bible  House,  New  York. 

Rev.  CHRISTOPHER  GUSHING,  d.  d.,  20  Cong.  House,  Boston. 

Treasurer  and  Recording  Secretary, 
N.  A.  CALKINS,  69  Bible  House,  New  York. 


The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


N.  A.  CALKINS, 

Rec.  Sec, 
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ANNUAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 

May,  1873. 

During  the  year  which  we  now  review,  the  Rev.  Milton  Badger, 
D.  D.,  late  senior  secretary  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society, 
and  for  many  years  a  trustee  of  the  American  Congregational  Union, 
has  finished  his  useful  life,  loved,  honored,  and  lamented  by  all  who- 
knew  him,  and  especially  by  all  who  had  lived  in  close  relations  with 
him.  His  virtues  and  services  have  been  already  publicly  and  fully 
commemorated,  and  we  need  not  speak  particularly  of  them  here. 
We  recall,  with  tender  memories,  our  long  association  with  him  in 
the  business  meetings  of  this  Board,  from  which  he  was  almost  never 
absent,  and  how  much  we  were  refreshed  by  his  genial  and  Christian 
spirit,  instructed  by  his  wise  counsels,  and  encouraged  by  his  faith. 
During  his  protracted  illness  we  have  missed  him  ;  and  now  that  we 
are  sure  that  we  shall  see  his  face  no  more,  we  desire  to  place  on 
record  our  testimony  to  his  exalted  worth.  He  was  eminently  a 
good  and  able  man,  and  accomplished  a  noble  work,  and  he  has 
left  a  name  that  the  Congregational  churches  will  hold  in  enduring 
veneration. 

With  the  present  anniversary,  the  American  Congregational  Union 
completes  the  twentieth  year  of  its  existence.  Originating  in  a  want 
widely  felt,  especially  by  the  young  churches  out  of  New  England,  of 
a  centre  of  intelligence  and  intercommunication  in  relation  to  com- 
mon interests,  and  an  agency  for  various  forms  of  service  connected 
with  the  multiplication  and  increased  activity  of  our  churches,  it  has 
wrought  steadily  on  for  a  score  of  years.  It  has  put  into  successful 
operation  the  system  of  effort  originally  projected.  Its  office  in  the 
Bible  House  has  been  a  rallying  point,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the 
Congregational  ministry  in  New  York  and  vicinity,  and  to  those  who 
have  come  to  the  city  from  the  remote  parts  of  the  country.  Its  an- 
nual reunion  during  anniversary  week,  by  its  example  of  Christian 
catholicity,  has  attracted  no  little  attention  even  from  the  secular 
press,  and  has  done  something,  it  may  be  hoped,  to  promote  a  frater- 
nal acquaintance  and  a  spirit  of  mutual  respect  and  sympathy  among 
those  of  different  names  who  are  actuated  by  a  common  devotion  to 
the  divine  Master.  It  has  borne  an  important  part  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  those  new  movements  among  our  churches  which  have  char- 
acterized the  period  covered  by  its  existence,  and  have  rendered 
their  co-operation  more  effective ;  and  above  all,  it  has  carried  for- 
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ward,  with  a  success  beyond  anticipation,  the  great  work  of  aiding 
the  new  churches  that  were  too  weak  to  build  from  their  own 
resources,  in  providing  themselves  with  houses  of  worship.  As  the 
co-ordinate  agency  and  necessary  complement  of  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society,  it  has  helped  to  give  the  missionaries  of 
that  society  a  pernianent  position  for  effective  labor,  and  has  so 
saved  thousands  of  dollars  to  its  treasury  by  putting  the  missionary 
churches  in  a  condition  to  be  self-sustaining.  The  trustees  desire 
on  this  twentieth  anniversary  to  congratulate  the  friends  of  the  Union 
on  the  good  which,  in  various  ways,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  it 
has  been  enabled  to  accomplish. 

CHANGES  THAT  TWENTY  YEARS   HAVE   WROUGHT. 

The  review  of  our  Congregational  history  during  the  last  twenty 
years  is  very  interesting  and  suggestive.  Our  position  as  a  great 
fellowship  of  Christian  churches  has  materially  changed  within  this 
period.  The  new  spirit  awakened  and  the  new  measures  inaugu- 
rated at  the  convention  in  Albany  in  1852,  prepared  the  way  for  the 
great  council  at  Boston  in  1865.  That  in  its  turn  set  influences  at 
work  which  resulted  in  the  council  at  Oberlin,  and  the  decision  to 
hold  hereafter  a  regular  triennial  meeting  for  the  promotion  of  Chris- 
tian fellowship,  and  for  consultation  and  incitement  in  regard  to  the 
work  providentially  imposed  upon  our  churches.  It  has  so  come  to 
pass  that,  as  compared  with  twenty  years  ago,  there  is  to-day  among 
us  far  more  of  unity  of  purpose  and  greater  facilities  for  effective 
co-operation  and  juster  appreciation  of  our  responsibilities  to  Christ, 
to  our  country  and  to  the  world.  Our  organizations  for  Christian 
action  have  been  so  adjusted  in  relation  to  each  other  that  they  are 
working  in  perfect  harmony.  They  are  now  so  few  in  nimiber  that 
every  Congregational  church  can  each  year  contribute  to  all  of  them 
without  feeling  itself  overburdened,  and  still  leave  room  for  such 
calls  as  may  be  occasional  and  special.  What  is  most  desirable 
now  is,  that  all  our  ministers  and  churches  enter  with  heartiness  and 
energy  into  the  great  work  upon  our  hands.  If  all  were  ready  to 
co-operate  and  to  contribute,  each  year  would  witness  a  much  more 
rapid  multiplication  of  our  churches  and  a  wider  application  of  our 
principles.  No  body  of  Christians  could  well  desire  better  oppor- 
tunities than  are  now  open  to  us. 

THE   WORK   OF   CHURCH   BUILDING. 

When  Christian  work  has  been  wisely  undertaken  and  prosecuted 
it  has  geneially  happened  that  the  fruits,  after  a  time,  have  been 
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found  to  be  much  richer  than  were  looked  for  at  the  beginning. 
This  has  been  true  in  regard  to  the  work  of  church-building,  for 
which  the  Union  became  the  chosen  agent  of  the  churches  soon  after 
it  was  organized.  The  necessity  of  this  work  and  the  great  impor- 
tance of  it  as  related  to  the  whole  home  missionary  movement,  were 
but  partially  understood  at  first.  Every  year  has  more  clearly  shown 
the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  laying  permanent  foundations  for  Chris- 
tian institutions  in  the  new  settlements  at  the  very  beginning.  If  it 
is  not  done  then,  the  golden  opportunity  is  lost.  The  possibility  of 
receiving  aid  has  encouraged  new  settlers  to  attempt  building,  when 
they  would  not  otherwise  have  thought  of  such  a  thing.  So  the  or- 
ganization of  churches  has  been  stimulated  and  the  demand  for  a 
regular  ministry  increased.  The  result  is,  that  a  noble  band  of 
churches  and  ministers,  representing  the  convictions  and  the  spirit 
of  New  England,  are  found  to-day  established  and  influential  at  the 
more  important  points  of  the  great  States  and  territories  into  which 
multitudes  are  pressing. 

The  whole  number  of  churches  to  which  grants  have  been  paid  to 
aid  them  in  the  erection  of  their  houses  of  worship,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  church-building  movement  to  the  present  time,  is  over 
eight  hundred,  —  a  number  greater  than  that  of  all  the  Congre- 
gational churches  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  taken  together, 
and  more  than  half  as  many  as  are  found  in  ali  New  England, 
Would  even  the  most  sanguine  have  dared  to  hope,  at  the  beginning, 
for  such  results  within  so  brief  a  period  ?  To  this  church-building 
work  it  is  largely  owing  that  Illinois  already  reports  but  fifty-three 
less  Congregational  churches  than  Connecticut ;  Ohio  three  more,  and 
Iowa  twelve  more  than  Vermont ;  Michigan  but  seven  less,  and  Wis- 
consin but  five  less  than  New  Hampshire  ;  and  that  the  number  of 
Congregational  churches  out  of  New  England,  as  reported  by  the 
"Congregational  Quarterly"  for  January,  1873,  exceeds  the  number  in 
it  by  three  hundred  and  fourteen  /  These  results  certainly  exhibit  a 
progress  beyond  our  faith,  and  ought  to  inspire  us  with  new  courage. 

WORK   OF   THE   PAST   YEAR. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  reckoning  from  May  to  May, 
about  eighty  applications  for  aid  were  on  our  hands.  This  was  a 
greater  number  than  the  Board  had  any  reason  to  expect  the  churches 
would  furnish  the  means  of  meeting  within  the  year.  It  was  deemed 
necessary,  therefore,  to  request  the  superintendents  of  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society  on  the  ground,  to  discourage  other  appli- 
cations for  a  time,  except  in  cases  where  the  necessity  for  building 
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was  really  pressing.  At  the  same  time,  the  facts  have  been  con- 
stantly urged  on  the  attention  of  the  churches  with  app>eals  for  the 
needed  funds.  If  the  remote  effects  of  the  burning  of  Chicago,  and 
of  the  more  recent  conflagration  at  Boston  be  considered,  and  also 
the  depression  of  the  business  of  the  country,  and  the  stringency  of 
the  money  market,  occasioned  by  the  severity  of  the  winter,  and 
other  causes,  it  is  not  perhaps  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  responses 
to  these  appeals  have  not  been  all  that  could  have  been  desired. 
Still  they  have  been  such  as  enabled  the  trustees  to  go  steadily  for- 
ward with  their  work.  The  treasurer  has,  in  nearly  or  quite  every 
case,  remitted  the  money  pledged  as  soon  as  the  requisite  papers 
have  been  forwarded.  Within  the  year,  grants  have  been  paid,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  to  fifly-six  churches  that  have  completed  their 
houses  of  worship,  these  grants  paying  the  last  debts.  But  all  the 
while  new  applications  have  been  coming  in,  less  rapidly,  however, 
than  would  have  been  the  case  but  for  the  great  number  known  to  be 
already  on  our  files.  It  is  an  occasion  for  thankfulness  that  so 
many  churches  have  been  helped  to  the  conclusion  of  their  struggles. 
At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  a  work  so  fundamental 
to  the  enlargement  and  prosperity  of  our  Congregational  heritage 
should  in  any  degree  be  held  in  check  for  the  want  of  more  ample 
means. 

The  churches  to  which  grants  have  been  paid  during  the  past  year 
are  distributed  among  seventeen  States  and  Territories. 

CARE  OF   PROPERTY   IN   CHURCHES   AIDED. 

The  entire  value  of  the  property  invested  in  the  churches  that 
have  received  aid,  is  now  considerably  in  excess  of  three  millions  of 
dollars.  The  churches  owning  these  edifices  stand  in  a  special  rela- 
tion to  the  Congregational  Union.  They  covenanted  with  it  in  an 
instrument  duly  signed  and  delivered,  when  they  received  its  gift  or 
loan,  and  as  the  conditions  of  the  same,  to  do  the  following  things, 
viz.:  — 

1.  To  adhere  permanently  to  the  Congregational  faith  and  polity. 

2.  To  maintain,  perpetually,  evangelical  Congregational  worship 
in  the  houses  they  were  aided  to  build. 

3.  To  keep  said  houses  insured,  without  interruption,  in  respon- 
sible companies. 

4.  To  aid  the  Union  in  its  work  of  assisting  other  churches  to 
build,  by  making  an  annual  contribution  to  its  funds. 
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5.  Fhially,  in  case  of  failure  to  fulfil  strictly  these  conditions,  they 
bound  themselves  and  their  successors  to  repay  the  money  originally 
received,  to  the  treasury  of  the  Union,  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
others  needing  help. 

There  is  a  great  task  imposed  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the 
executive  officers  of  the  Union.  It  is  necessary  to  look  constantly 
and  carefully  after  the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions.  Without  any 
intention  to  do  wrong,  it  is  found  that  these  churches  are  very  liable 
to  fail  of  keeping  them.  Sometimes,  doubtless,  the  failure  is  through 
a  very  culpable  negligence.  But  in  many  cases  it  may  happen  that 
tlie  minister  and  the  officers  who  signed  the  papers,  and  were  ac- 
quainted  with  the  terms  of  the  contract  between  the  people  and  the 
Union,  are  speedily  removed  by  change  of  residence  or  death,  others 
taking  their  places  who  do  not  understand  the  pledges  that  have 
been  given.  In  some  season  of  discouragement  a  people  are  tempted 
to  sell  their  church  edifice  to  some  other  denomination  ;  or  they  suf- 
fer it  to  stand  closed  for  months,  or  even  years ;  or  they  allow  its  in- 
surance policy  to  expire ;  or  they  neglect  to  make  the  promised 
annual  collection,  or  in  some  other  way  violate  the  engagements  into 
wliich  they  entered  when  they  accepted  aid.  In  every  such  case  they 
lay  themselves  under  obligation  to  refund  the  money  granted  them. 
It  legally  reverts  to  the  Union,  and  the  trustees  may  at  once  call  for 
its  repayment.  Thus  a  great  and  ever-growing  work  of  care  and 
supervision,  often  involving  protracted  correspondence,  and  some- 
times the  employment  of  legal  counsel,  is  imposed  on  the  executive 
officers.  Experience  has  clearly  shown  that  in  many  cases  it  would 
prove  but  a  waste  of  funds  to  build  churches  and  leave  the  matter  there. 
The  Union,  of  course,  has  no  power  whatever,  as  it  has- no  wish  to 
meddle  with  the  affairs  of  any  church  it  has  assisted.  But  it  can,  and 
must,  if  its  officers  are  faithful,  hold  each  church  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  legal  contract  executed  when  it  drew  the  money  which  was  granted 
it, 

THE   WISE    EXPENDITURE   OF   MONEY. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  in  such  a  work  as  this  of  aiding 
in  the  erection  of  church  edifices  at  so  many  remote  points,  great 
pains  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  a  wise  expenditure  of  money.  It 
will  by  no  means  do  to  give  at  random.  From  seventy-five  to  a  hun- 
dred applications  are  annually  on  our  files.  Those  who  send  these 
are  liable,  as  persons  interested,  to  deceive  themselves  and  us  by  a 
wrong  estimate  of  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  position.  Before 
a  grant  of  money  can  be  voted  by  the  trustees  of  the  Union,  it  must 
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be  ascertained  with  certainty,  by  impartial  testimony,  gathered  out- 
side of  the  place  from  which  the  application  comes,  that  it  does  not 
originate  in  a  scheme  of  land  speculators,  or  in  the  mere  wishes  or 
impracticable  projects  of  settlers  themselves,  but  on  the  actual  needs 
of  churches  judiciously  organized  at  the  proper  time  and  place. 
Such  testimony  is  in  many  cases  furnished  by  pastors  of  churches  in 
other  places  in  the  neighborhood.  But  the  greatest  reliance  is 
placed  on  the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  the  superintendents  of 
the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  who  are  placed  in  their 
several  positions  on  purpose  to  explore  the  whole  ground,  and  to 
organize  churches  where  the  demand  for  them  is  real.  Of  these 
superintendents,  Illinois  has  two,  Michigan  two,  Iowa  two,  Indiana, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  California, 
one  each ;  and  with  them  a  direct  correspondence  is  maintained. 
No  application  is  favorably  received  without  the  endorsement  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  district  from  which  it  comes,  and  this  is  ordina- 
rily accompanied  by  one  or  more  letters  of  explanation.  Of  course  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that,  of  any  hundred  churches  planted,  every 
one  should  prove  ultimately  successful.  No  wisdom  can  foresee,  in 
a  new  country,  all  changes  of  the  currents  and  eddies  of  population. 
But  through  the  superintendents,  or  others,  on  the  ground,  the  most 
reliable  information  is  obtained  before  any  action  is  taken  by  the 
board. 

DIFFICULTIES  CONNECTED  WITH  THE   PAYMENT  OF   GRANTS. 

It  is  the  well-known  policy  of  the  Congregational  Union,  in  as- 
sisting churches  to  build  houses  of  worship,  that  every  house 
erected  by  its  aid  shall  be  finished  free  of  debt.  Great  difficulty, 
involving  often  tedious  coiTespondence,  sometimes  attends  the 
closing  transaction  between  the  treasurer  and  those  representing 
churches  to  which  grants  have  been  voted,  when  they  desire  to  draw 
the  money.  As  the  Union  is  pledged  to  the  givers  of  its  funds  to 
appropriate  and  pay  them  only  under  certain  express  conditions, 
nothing  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  treasurer.  He  has  no  right  to 
pay  any  grant  till  czfcry  condition  has  been  complied  with  in  good  faith. 
Of  course,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  this  has  been  done  when  it 
has  been  so  certified.  The  trustees  feel  obliged,  however,  to  say, 
though  they  do  it  with  reluctance,  that  in  some  exceptional  instances 
there  has  not  been  that  honorable  frankness  of  statement  and  strict 
integrity  in  dealing  which  ought  always  to  be  expected  of  Christian 
men.  In  the  paper  entitled  the  "  Certificate  and  Agreement,"  taken 
in  connection  with  the  "  Conditions,"  distinctly  stated  in  the  form  of 
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application  always  used,  it  is  emphatically  declared  when  the  money 
granted  in  a  given  case  is  to  be  drawn,  that  all  the  conditions  of  the 
grant  have  been  faithfully  complied  with.  In  affixing  their  names  to 
this  paper,  the  officers  of  the  church,  or  corporate  body,  aided  — 
including  usually  the  minister,  deacons  and  trustees  —  solemnly 
certify,  among  other  things,  these  three,  viz. :  that  the  lot  on  which 
the  house  stands  is  held  in  fee  simple ;  that  the  house  itself  is 
insured  in  a  reliable  company,  and  that  there  is  no  outstanding 
claim  on  the  house,  in  law^  equity^  or  honor.  It  will  seem  hardly 
credible  when  we  state  that,  in  some  instanqes,  after  such  a  certifi- 
cate had  been  given,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  lot  was  not 
held  in  fee  simple,  or  that  the  house  was  not  insured,  or  was  not 
free  from  debt !  Probably  those  signing  declarations  not  warranted 
by  facts,  have  themselves  sometimes  been  deceived  for  want  of  suf- 
ficient care.  They  have  reckoned  as  paid,  debts  informally  assumed 
by  individuals ;  and  the  persons  so  relied  on  have  afterwards  be- 
come embarrassed  in  business,  or  left  the  place,  or  died,  without 
having  made  provision  for  the  payment  of  them.  But  in  more  than 
one  instance  it  has  happened  that  one  of  the  very  persons  who 
signed  the  certificate  in  which  it  was  declared  that  no  claim  against 
the  church  existed  but  what  the  grant  of  the  Union  would  pay,  has 
himself  afterward  brought  forward  a  claim  and  urged  it  against  the 
property.  In  the  judgment  of  upright  business  men,  transactions  of 
this  sort  must  be  regarded  as  intentionally  fraudulent,  and  a  flagrant 
sin  against  the  Christian  charity  that  holds  out  a  helping  hand.  If 
all  debts  are  not  actually  paid^  they  must  be  so  assumed,  that  those  as- 
suming them  become  legally  responsible  for  them  ;  those  to  whom  the 
money  is  due  accepting  the  arrangement  and  giving  the  corporation 
holding  the  church  property  a  full  release,  before  the  certificate  and 
agreement  can  honestly  be  signed.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  every 
church  to  which  an  appropriation  is  made,  will,  when  the  time  comes 
to  ask  the  payment  of  it,  rigidly  conform  in  all  truth  and  honor  to 
the  express  terms  of  the  grant. 

THE  THEORY   OF  THE  CHURCH-BUILDING   WORK. 

It  has  been  sought  from  the  beginning  so  to  systematize  the  work 
that  the  greatest  practicable  amount  of  aid  may  be  rendered  with  the 
least  possible  discomfort  to  the  pastors  and  churches  contributing  to 
the  object.  To  effect  this,  it  was  seen  to  be  necessary  that  by  one 
contribution  each  year  to  the  Union,  each  church  should  secure  itself 
and  its  yastor  against  repeated  private  appeals.     The  efforts  made 
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by  the  trustees  in  this  direction  have  come  to  be  pretty  generally 
understood  and  appreciated.  There  is  less  and  less  disposition  to 
attend  to  individual  applications  on  the  part  of  pastors  and  churches. 
Having  taken  up  their  contribution  for  church  building  for  the  year, 
and  paid  it  over,  they  refer  the  applicant  to  the  Union,  that  he  may 
obtain  his  fair  proportion  of  the  common  fund.  They,  with  good 
reason,  protest  against  being  subjected  to  perpetual  solicitations. 
When  personal  friends,  or  particular  churches,  having  a  special  in- 
terest for  any  reason  in  a  given  case,  make  contributions  which  they 
wish  to  have  applied  to  that,  case,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  grant 
of  the  Union,  these  contributions  are  now  very  generally  given 
through  the  treasury  of  the  Union  as  special  grants,  being  credited 
to  the  donors  and  secured  to  Congregational  uses.  The  advantages 
of  this  course,  and  the  danger  of  loss  in  giving  funds  without  such 
security,  become  more  and  more  apparent.  The  increased  convic- 
tion of  the  wisdom  of  conveying  all  moneys  raised  for  church  erec- 
tion through  the  Union,  in  trust,  has  recently  led  the  churches  in 
New  York  and  vicinity  to  form  an  organization,  the  design  of  which 
is  to  make  permanently  secure,  by  means  of  the  Union,  all  the  sums 
raised  there  for  local  church  extension.  The  Central  Church,  at 
Philadelphia,  which  last  year  placed  in  the  keeping  of  the  Union 
the  larger  portion  of  the  fund  raised  for  building  its  own  edifice,  has 
added  to  this  another  instalment  the  present  year.  It  is  thus  that 
the  Union  is  fulfilling  its  original  intention,  and  promoting,  by  well- 
considered  measures,  tlie  best  interests  of  the  Congregational 
churches.  It  is  reducing  to  order  and  system  the  efforts  of  the 
churches  in  this  department  of  Christian  work,  and  giving  unity  and 
effectiveness  to  the  movement. 

pastors'  libraries. 

• 

As  in  other  years,  the  Board  has  made  some  small  appropriations 
for  pastors'  libraries,  but  far  less  than  could  have  been  wished. 
They  have  appropriated  a  sum,  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  dollars, 
to  send  the  "  Congregational  Quarterly,"  furnished  at  a  reduced  rate 
by  the  proprietors,  to  ministers.  They  have  also  sent  a  number  of 
copies  to  those  ministers  whose  churches  have  contributed  and  sent 
more  than  hvt  dollars  to  the  treasury  of  the  Union  during  the  year. 
A  few  copies  of  the  "Bibliotheca  Sacra"  and  of  the  "  New-Englander  " 
have  been  furnished  to  ministers  not  able  to  become  subscribers, 
whose  churches  contributed  more  than  twenty  dollars.  A  few  sets 
of  the  back  volumes  of  the   **  New-Englander,"  supplied   for  the 
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purpose  by  the  publisher,  at  a  very  generous  reduction,  have  been 
sent  to  individuals  whose  g^eat  need  came  to  our  knowledge.  How 
these  have  been  received,  may  be  seen  from  such  quotations  from 
letters  of  acknowledgment  as  the  following :  — 

"  I  received  your  circular  asking  me  to  subscribe  for  the  *  Quarterly.*  This  I 
would  do  most  Cordially,  were  it  in  my  power,  having  taken  it  and  its  predecessor 
the  *  Year-Book,'  from  the  commencement  up  to  the  point  of  absolute  pecuniary 
inability.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  have  always  prized  the  *  Quarterly, '  the 
more  so  from|  the  fact  that  I  have  been  for  the  most  part  of  the  time  for  forty 
years  the  stated  clerk  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Body  with  which  I  have  been  connected. 
Having  never  received  a  salary  more  than  barely  enough  to  keep  soul  and  body 
together,  I  now  find  myself  utterly  unable  to  secure  the  precious  privileges  of 
literary  enjoyment  in  the  religious  periodicals  of  the  day." 

•*  I  have  received  so  many  favors  from  you  and  from  others  through  your  influ- 
ence that  I  am  ashamed  to  ask  for  more,  and  yet,  I  do  want  the  '  Congregational 
Quarterly '  exceedingly,  but  am  not  able  to  pay  for  it,  as  I  am  now  a  little  over 
seventy-six  years  of  age,  and  my  general  health  is  not  good,  though  I  try  to  preach 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  to  live  on  a  salary  that  in  New  York  or  Boston  would  be 
called  no  salary  at  alL    Our  church  is  poor,  and  our  parish  also." 

"  A  delightful  surprise  came  to  us  last  evening  in  the  form  of  the  *  Congrega- 
gational  Quarterly.'  Wife  and  I  sat  up  nearly  half  the  night  feasting  from  its  pages. 
I  was  quite  ambitious  to  have  my  church  self-supporting  ;  but  with  self-support 
come  many  deprivations.  When  the  salary  falls  short  I  have  to  go  without  it  and 
curtail  expenses.  One  by  one  I  have  had  to  give  up  the  magazines  until  the  last 
one  has  been  surrendered.  You  may  judge,  then,  with  what  delight  I  look  over 
these  pages.  It  is  next  thing  to  a  family  reunion,  and  I  can  hardly  keep  back  the 
tears." 

As  the  offer  of  these  periodicals  has  in  some^^instances  not  been 
rightly  understood,  special  attention  is  requested  to  the  following 
restatement  of  it,  made  as  explicit  as  possible  :  — 

1.  The  offer  is  not  made  to  those  who  are  already  subscribers, 
and  able  to  take  the  publications  for  themselves. 

2.  The  "  Quarterly  "  will  be  sent  tp  any  minister  not  included  in 
the  above-named  class,  when  he  sends  a  contribution  of  five  dollars 
or  more,  and  distinctly  requests  it.  If  a  part  of  the  year  is  past,  the 
back  numbers  will  be  sent. 

3.  The  "Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  or  the  "  New-Englander,"  will  be 
forwarded,  if  asked  for,  when  the  contribution,  sent  with  the  request, 
is  twenty  dollars  or  upwards.     Back  numbers  forwarded  as  above. 

4.  Money  paid  to  the  treasurer  in  repayment  of  loans  from  the 
Union,  or  money  paid  to  be  made  a  special  grant  to  some  church 
named,  does  not  entitle  to  the  periodicals.  The  offer  relates  to  money 
directly  given  to  the  treasury. 
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5.  The  periodicals  cannot  be  sent  on  ih^  promise  that  a  collection 
shaii  be  taken  and  forwarded  during  the  year.  It  is  impossible  for 
the  officers  of  the  Union  to  take  the  responsibility  of  collecting  bills 
in  cases  where  such  promises  fail.  The  minister  may  change  his 
residence,  or  be  removed  from  his  post  by  death,  and  no  collection 
be  taken. 

We  trust  that  these  explanations  will  leave  no  room  for  misunder- 
standing, and  the  requests  of  brethren,  in  accordance  with  them,  will 
in  all  cases  be  attended  to  with  promptness. 

THE    BOSTON   OFFICE. 

The  completion  of  the  Congregational  House  in  Boston,  and  its 
use  by  the  various  co-operative  Congregational  societies  as  their 
centre  of  operations,  has  involved  a  change  in  our  office  in  that  city. 
We  have  secured  room  No.  20  for  our  work,  especially  as  connected 
with  New  England. 

The  Union  will  act  as  publishers  of  the  "  Congregational  Quar- 
terly," and  thus  this  valuable  magazine,  so  useful  and  so  honorable 
to  the  denomination,  will  be  more  fully  than  ever  before  the  organ  of 
the  Union,  and  be  issued  from  its  office  in  Boston.  While  the  Union 
sustains  this  new  relation  to  the  "  Quarterly,"  we  are  happy  to  an- 
nounce that  the  proprietors  of  the  "Quarterly"  do  not  hold  the 
Union  to  any  pecuniary  responsibility  in  respect  to  it,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  meet  a  part  of  our  office  expenses. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  advantages  involved  in  our  new  office  will  be 
the  means  of  bringing  the  secretary  at  Boston  into  still  closer  con- 
tact with  the  pastors  and  members  of  our  churches. 

WHAT  THE   TIME   DEMANDS. 

As  a  Board  of  Trust,  standing^ between  the  contributing  churches 
and  the  churches  needing  aid,  the^  trustees  are  painfully  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  funds  placed  in  their  hands, 
as  compared  with  the  number  and  urgency  of  the  appeals  made  to 
them  for  help.  They  deeply  feel  that  the  ivork  ought  to  go  forward  on 
a  more  liberal  scale ;  that  aid  ought  to  be  extended  to  a  greater  num- 
ber of  churches,  and  at  some  ol  the  more  important  points  larger 
grants,  by  loan  or  otherwise,  should  be  made.  But  they  can  only  lay 
the  facts  before  those  who  love  Christ,  and  freely  offer  their  services 
for  the  safe  transmission  and  careful  appropriation  of  the  funds  com- 
mitted to  them.  They  beg  again  to  ask,  —  in  view  of  the  wants  of  our 
country  and  the  calls  made  on  us  as  Congregationalists,  —  if  there  is 
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no  possibility  of  inducing  every  ordinarily  prosperous  Congregationeu 
church  to  contribute  something  annually  to  aid  in  establishing,  in  per- 
manent form,  free,  evangelical,  Scriptural  churches  at  the  many 
points  where  they  are  so  urgently  demanded.  Except  in  the  single 
year  after  the  national  council  at  Boston,  the  Congregational  churches^ 
as  a  body,  have  never  taken  hold  of  this  work  with  the  esprit  du  corps 
and  the  enthusiasm  which  the  importance  of  the  work  requires.  Ot 
the  New-England  States,  the  following  statistics  may  be  given. 
Maine  has  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  Congregational  churches. 
Of  these  only  sixteen  gave  anything  to  the  treasury  of  the  Union  last 
year.  New  Hampshire  has  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  of  which 
only  twenty-six  contributed  anything.  Vermont  has  two  hundred 
and  one,  of  which  only  twenty-seven  contributed.  Massachusetts,  five 
hundred  and  three,  of  which  only  one  hundred  and  seven  contributed. 
Connecticut,  two  hundred  and  ninety-four,  of  which  only  seventy- 
six  contributed.  Rhode  Island,  twenty-five,  of  which  only  five 
contributed. 

Of  the  churches  out  of  New  England,  taking  a  few  States  as 
specimens,  it  is  found  that  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  Con- 
gregational churches  in  New  York,  but  thirty-nine  gave  anything.  Of 
the  two  hundred  and  four  churches  in  Ohio,  but  twenty-nine  gave 
anything.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  churches  in  Michigan, 
but  fifty-two  gave  anything.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  forty-one 
churches  in  Illinois,  hwt  fifty-seven  gave  an)rthing.  Of  the  two  hundred 
and  thirteen  churches  in  Iowa,  but  sixty-three  gave  anything.  From 
these  statements  it  appears  that  in  these  eleven  States  only  about  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  churches  contributed  to  the  funds  of  the  Union,  and  it 
is  quite  plain  that  when  each  minister,  in  all  the  States,  shall  hold 
himself  bound  to  see  that  his  church  fairly  bears  its  part  in  the  great 
work  of  church  building,  the  result  must  be  at  least  one  hundi;ed 
thousand  dollars  placed  annually  in  the  treasury  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Union.  Are  the  majority  of  our  churches  content  to  be  mere 
lookers-on,  while  some  of  their  sister  churches,  with  generous  zeal, 
are  doing  so  grand  a  work,  and  to  have  no  share  in  the  pleasure  and 
the  blessedness  attending  it  ?  Strong  resolutions  in  great  meetings, 
calling  on  those  who  administer  the  several  parts  of  the  work  of 
home  evangelization  for  the  continent,  to  enlarge  and  urge  forward 
their  operations,  accomplish  very  little  indeed  if  they  are  not  made 
effective  by  liberal  contributions  throughout  the  year  to  enable  them 
to  do  so.  Let  the  funds  be  furnished,  and  the  work  will  be  promptly 
done. 
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INVESTED   FUNDS, 

It  is  confidently  hoped  that  many  who  have  ample  means,  have 
made,  or  will  not  fail  to  make,  provision  in  their  wills  for  the  devot- 
ing of  a  portion  of  their  property  to  the  building  of  Christian  sanc- 
tuaries, so  that'even  when  they  shall  be  themselves  in  heaven  with 
Christ,  they  may  still  be  helping  effectually  the  progress  of  his  king- 
dom on  the  earth.  Very  liberal  legacies  in  some  instances  have 
been  given  and  applied  to  the  building  of  churches,  which  have  be- 
come hallowed  by  scenes  of  Christian  labor  and  privilege,  and  mem- 
orable as  the  birth-places  of  souls.  In  what  way  can  any  Christian 
invest  a  portion  of  his  properly  with  such  certainty  that  it  will  bless 
his  fellow-men  and  perpetuate  his  own  good  influence  ? 

The  work  of  the  Union  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  pos- 
session of  a  fund  so  invested  that  it  would  afford  annually  a  certain 
amount  which  could  always  be  relied  on  to  supplement  the  occa- 
sional failure  of  adequate  annual  contributions,  and  to  meet  special 
exigencies  as  they  arise.     If  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
could  by  means  of  liberal  legacies,  or  direct  gifts  for  the  purpose,  be 
secured  and  invested  in  this  way,  the  power  of  the  Union  for  effect- 
ive work  would  be  greatly  augmented.    Who  will  help  by  his  bequest 
or  benefaction  to  establish  such  a  fund,  — *  a  fund  by  the  income  of 
which  several  churches  may  be  built  every  year  for  generations  to 
come? 

It  only  remains  for  the  trustees  of  the  Union  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  coming  year  of  Christian  work  may  be  signalized  by  a  far 
more  complete  co-operation  of  the  prosperous  churches,  east  and 
west,  in  the  work  of  church  erection,  in  which  so  much  has  already 
been  accomplished,  and  so  much  more  waits  to  be  done.  United 
effort,  contributions  from  all  our  well-established  churches,  will  give 
us  all  the  resources  we  need,  and  rapidly  add  strength  to  our  Con- 
gregational division  of  the  great  Christian  host 

Ray  Palmer, 
Christopher  Cushing, 

Secretaries. 
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SUMMARY  OF  TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

American  Congregational  Union,  in  Account  wiih  N.  A.  Calkins, 

TrecLsurer, 


Cr. 

1878. 

lay  1«  By  BnUnee  In  Trearary  May  1, 1872 
**  Oontiibutlona  received 
from  California        » 
»•    Colorado  Territory 

Connecticut 

Dittrict  of  Columbia 

IlllnoU 

Indiana  • 

Iowa      • 

Idaho  Territory 

Kaiisaa  . 

Loaislana         • 

Maine     .  . 

Maryland  . 

Mt^Bacbutetta 

Michigan  • 

Minnesota         • 

Mt^Bouri  • 

Nebraska         . 

Nuw  Ilannpsblre 

New  Jersey      • 

New  York       . 

Ohio 

Oregon  .         . 

Pennsylvania  . 

Philippine  Islanda 

Khode  Iftland  . 

Virmont 

WiMOHDin 

Wyoming  Territory 

Sundry  BourceM  for  Fort  Scottt  Kansas 
By  interest  on  Funds  in  Trust  Co.       • 


$8,726.57 


tc 
M 
«l 
M 
«« 
« 
•C 
(« 
<c 
It 
<• 
(( 
•< 
« 
(I 

« 
t< 
t< 
t. 
(« 
(• 

(C 

tt 
f( 

M 


$313.10 

0.10 

4,611.81 

67  .»3 

2,425.10 

60.U0 

1,706.93 

57.00 

781.30 

49.80 

154.8i 

59.81 

6,968.90 

6.5o5.79 

1/^46.68 

4.^361 

82.50 

1,056.42 

430.19 

0,230.91 

1,131.54 

10.00 

15,239.46 

25.00 

2,251.81 

1,549.35 

58i).08 

100.00 

4,473.68 

235.92 


$61,898.50 
$70,625.07 


Dr. 

1873. 

Cay  1.    To  Appropriations  paid  to  aid  In  Building  Houses  of  Worship 
for  Congregational  Churches,  as  folio  wh  :  — 


At  Modcsta, 
"  Stockton, 

««  Yankton, 


California, 


It 


(Special) 


4t 


14 


Dakota^Territory, 


"  Beecher, 


**  Chicago,  New  England  Church, 
'*  Cheban#e, 
**  Des  Plaines, 

*<  Mattoon, 

tc         u 

"  South  Chicago, 

Amount  carried  fonoard 


Illinois, 


»4 
l« 
II 
II 
« 
(I 
•I 
II 


$350.00 
152.16 


$500.00 

(Special) 

1,575.00 

$200.00 

(Special) 

88  00 

(Special) 

213.50 

350.00 

• 

400.00 

(Special) 

400.00 

800.00 

(Loan) 

200.00 

5OU.00 


$502.16 
2,075.00 


2,651.50 
$5,228.66 
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Duly. 


JmtmtU  l^nmght  forward 
At  Bloorafleld,  lows. 


'*  Harapton, 
**  Lawler, 

u         a 

"  Ncwoll, 
(•       li 

"   OgdOD, 
««  *( 

"  Sprlngrale, 
•t       »• 

**  Stuart, 
**  Centralis, 


t< 


c» 


**  Cottonwood  Falla, 
«       •• 

**  Dry  Cr«ek,  lat  Weltb  Cbarcta, 
•«       «i 

"  Fort  8cott, 

^  lA)al8vllle, 

"  idUKcotsh, 


A  "  Ncodenha, 
"  St.  Mary's, 


« 


K 


«•  Croton, 


•« 

**  Grand  Ledt^e, 

"  Grand  liapldi*.  2d  Church, 

**  Morend, 


«« 


t« 


*'  Mt.  Morrla, 


«< 


Napoleon, 


tl 

(Specisl) 

« 

tt 

(Speclsl) 

<( 

(Specisl) 

«« 

(6p«dsl) 

(Spedsl) 

(( 
(( 

(Specisl) 

[anisa, 

** 

(Specisl) 

(Specisl) 

M 
«| 

(Special) 
(Specisl) 

(• 

« 

(Specisl) 

(Specisl) 

ichigsn, 

II 

(Special) 
(Vpeciol) 

•1 

(Special) 

II 
It 

(Special) 

It 
II 

(Special) 

"  Audubon. 
"  Cunnon  City, 


Minnesota, 


»< 


tl 


"  Detroit  City, 

"  Douglas, 
It       tt 

«•  Duluth, 
It       Ik 

•*  ExccUior, 
It       It 

•*  Glyndon. 
"  ruyncBville, 


•« 


tl 


**  Princeton, 
«       tl 


«•  Dlzon, 

"  Greenwood, 
<i       It 

"  Palmyra, 


It 
<i 
i( 

K 
l< 

It 
It 
It 
It 
II 
II 
II 
IC 
II 


MiMOuri, 
Nebraska, 


tl 
tl 


**  SyrncuBe,  Nursery  IIlll  Church,    «* 


**  Goshen, 
It       •• 


"  Brooklyn.  Park  Church, 
•'  Little  VhIIc)5, 
*•  ParkvHIc, 

••  Patcrson, 

"  KartT.ledo, 
It       t* 

**  MaryB\illc, 


New  nsmpshlre, 


Now  York, 
II 


New  Jersey, 

Ohio, 
tt 


(Special) 
(Special) 

(Specisl) 

(Specisl) 

(Special) 
(Special) 

(Special) 

(Special) 


(Specisl) 

(Specisl) 
(fcjipeclal) 
(Special) 
(Loan) 


(Special) 
(Special) 


t400X0 
905.00 
450  00 
223  90 
450.00 

14.00 
450.00 
4S0  00 
200.00 

67.00 
600.00 
262.00 
400.00 

$400.00 
4!20M 
400.00 

60.00 
800.00 
400.00 
6,000.00 
400.00 
850.00 
600X)0 
450.00 
600.00 

60.00 

$450.00 
445  00 
601.30 
400.00 

1,755  00 
6()0.00 
160.00 
300.00 
120.00 
300.00 

$68.00 

800.00 

50.00 

600  00 

300.00 

125.00 

600.00 

027.00 

400.00 

40.00 

60.00 

600.00 

833.00 

600.00 

4«2.0O 

$250.00 

$400.00 
703.50 
800.00 
400.00 

$150.00 
204.31 

$4,774.11 
200.00 
500.00 

$500.00 

$400.00 
25.00 
80.81 


$S.»jSS 


4,0ttJ» 


9,2360)0 


4,948^ 


Amount  carried  forward 


4,766.00 

260J0O 

1,888^ 
414.31 

6,474.11 
600.00 

486.21 
$87,160^ 
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Jmoumt  brouffkt  forward $37,150  99 

At  Philadelphia,  Central  Cong.  Chnreh,  PennsylTania,  (Special)    $16,000.00 
«*  KnoxTille,  '^  (SpecUl)  208.00 

16,308.00 

'*  Jamaica.  Vermont,  $250.00 

«•       ••  "  (SpecUl)  250.00 


**  Hanoock  and  Coloma,  Wisconsin,  $400.00 

<*  Mukwonago,  "  400.00 


600.00 
800.00 


**  Olympla,  Washington  Ter.,      (Balance)        $154.00 

164.00 


Total  MHount  paid  to  fifty-six  Chnrchea,  $63,812.80 

To  amount  paid  to  Cong.  CHiarch  at  Altooa,  New  Hampshire,  for 

Parsonage,                                                                              (Special)  67.00 

To  amount  paid  to  Pastors'  Libraries,  880.90 

To  Salaries  of  officers  and  clerks,  $7,881.00 

"  Itent  of  offices,  New  York  and  Boston,  800.54 

**  Office  fnridture  and  expenses.  22L83 

*•  Travelling  expenses  of  Hecretarles,  601.93 

**  Postage,  Telegrams,  Express,  and  Stationery,  210.38 

**  Printing  Annunl  Reporln  and  Circulnrs,  661 ,93 

'*  Home  Mifsiunary,  for  use  of  one  page  for  the  year,  200.00 

**  Subscrlptioi'S  to  papers  for  office,  O.fiO 

**   Life  Members'  Certidciiten,  23.35 

**  Anniversary  Meetmg  in  Boston,  18.77 


Balance  In  Treasury  May  1, 1873, 


10,495.23 


$70,025.07 


Amount  pledged  to  fort^'-seven  Churches,  $19,800.00 

•«  <*       In  exceds  of  faods  In  Treasury,  13,940.46 

We  have  examined  the  vouchers  for  receipts  and  disbursements  in  the  annexed  account 
and  find  them  correct. 

D WIGHT  JOHNnOIV,        )   A:At»^^m 

jAMEa  W.  Elwell,  S  ^««««o''»- 
May  8,  1873. 


SAMUEL   BURNHAM. 

For  the  second  time,  death  has  broken  our  editorial  circle.  On 
Sunday  morning,  June  22,  Samuel  Bumham  fell  asleep.  Our 
readers  need  no  testimony  as  to  the  vigor  of  his  mind,  the  keen- 
ness of  his  wit,  the  breadth  of  his  knowledge,  or  the  kindness  of 
his  heart.  All  his  life  engaged  in  literary  work,  and  particularly 
successful  in  periodical  literature,  he  gave  to  the  "  Quarterly "  his 
most  affectionate  labor.  Especially  many  of  the  just  but  sparkling 
criticisms  which  drew  to  our  literary  review  the  frequent  notices  of, 
the  press,  were  from  his  facile  hand.  Although  in  poor  health  for 
years  after  his  graduation  at  college,  there  was  little  in  contemporary 
literature  which  escaped  his  notice,  so  indefatigable  was  his  industry. 
The  amount  of  work  done  by  him  while  feeble  in  body,  was  mar- 
vellous. It  was  always  done  cheerfully,  genially,  uncomplainingly. 
He  had  regained  health  when  he  came  to  the  "  Quarterly  "  and  he 
brought  to  it  all  his  experience.  His  last  work,  on  this  number, 
was  done  only  a  few  days  before  his  death. 

We  remember  with  more  than  common  sorrow,  his  cheerful  dis- 
position, his  honorable  character,  and  his  faithful  friendship. 

In  all  his  writings,  we  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  line  cal- 
culated to  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  human  being,  or  one  inconsistent 
with  the  highest  Christian  principle. 

A  full  notice  of  his  life  will  appear  hereafter.  It  is  sufficient  now 
to  say  that  he  was  born  in  Rindge,  N.  H.,  February  21,  1833 ; 
graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1855  ;  was  then  a  member  of  the 
church  in  Rindge,  of  which  his  father.  Rev.  Dr.  Amos  W.  Bumham, 
was  so  long  the  honored  pastor ;  engaged  at  once  in  literary  work, 
and  continued  in  it,  happy  in  the  work  and  in  a  delightful  home, 
until  in  Chris  lian  peace,  he  was  suddenly  called  to  his  reward. 


Q-fd^ 
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Congregational  Quarterly. 
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LEWIS   SABIN. 


The  pastor  of  a  country  church  in  New  England,  half  a 
century  or  more  ago,  belonged  to  a  "  species  "  which,  if  not  now 
"  extinct,"  is  passing  so  rapidly  away  that  we  do  well  to  photo- 
graph and  describe  it  while  we  may.  Settled  for  life,  he  dwelt 
among  his  own  people,  mingled  in  their  society,  participated 
in  their  private  and  public  affairs,  baptized  their  children,  sol- 
emnized their  marriages,  and  buried  their  dead,  till  he  felt 
himself  to  be  identified  with  all  their  interests  for  this  life  and 
the  next ;  and  they,  in  turn,  could  not  but  connect  him  with 
all  their  most  hallowed  associations.  United  to  them  by  a 
bond  scarcely  less  sacred  than  the  marriage  contract,  he  was, 
as  it  were,  the  head  of  a  family  which  embraced  the  entire 
population  of  the  town,  who  looked  up  to  him  as  a  wife  to  a 
husband,  or  as  children  to  a  father,  sat  at  his  feet  for  instruc- 
tion, went  to  him  for  advice  and  counsel,  and  took  for  granted 
that  nothing  but  death  could  remove  him  from  the  relation  in 
which  God  had  placed  him.  Educated  probably  at  Cambridge 
or  Yale,  he  was  the  repository  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the 
fountain  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  the  arbiter  of  disputed 
questions,  the  umpire  of  conflicting  interests,  the  reconciler  ol 
contending  parties  for  the  whole  community.  Sometimes  he 
was  the  teacher  of  the  town  school,  oftener  he  fitted  the  boys 
of  the  neighborhood  for  college,  and  taught  the  young  men  of 
the  section  "divinity,"  training  thsm  at  the  same  time  pmcti- 
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cally  for  the  pastoral  office,  thus  making  the  pastor's  study  at 
once  the  academy  and  the  theological  seminary  of  his  times. 
Frequently  he  was  not  only  the  scholar,  teacher,  and  preacher, 
but  also  the  lawyer  and  justice,  perchance  also  the  doctor  of 
the  town,  —  in  short,  as  Cotton  Mather  says  of  Thomas 
Thacher,  the  first  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston, 
he  was  "  Aliquis  in  Omnibus,  and  that  too  without  the  blemish 
usually  but  sometimes  unjustly  annexed  unto  it,  NuUus  in  Sin- 
gulis." In  the  case  of  this  early  divine,  by  the  way,  the  same 
authority  says  :  "  To  all  his  other  accomplishments  there  was 
this  added,  that  he  was  a  most  incomparable  scribe :  he  not 
only  wrote  all  the  sorts  of  hand  in  the  best  copy-books  then 
extant,  with  a  singular  exactness  and  acuteness,  but  there  are 
yet  extant  monuments  of  Syriac  and  other  oriental  characters 
of  his  writing  which  are  hardly  to  be  imitated."  This  last,  we 
think,  is  not  "  a  lost  art "  among  the  ministers  of  our  day.  Not 
a  few  of  them  seem  to  write  Syriac^  or  some  other  strange 
characters,  with  such  "  exactness  and  acuteness  "  that  common 
people  are  quite  unable  to  "  imitate  "  or  decipher  their  chirog- 
raphy.  "  He  had  likewise,"  continues  the  historian  of  our 
Magnalia,  "  a  certain  mechanic  genius  which  disposed  him  in 
his  recreations  to  a  thousand  curiosities,  especially  the  inge- 
nuity of  clock-work,  wherein,  at  his  leisure,  he  did  things  to 
admiration." 

With  a  farm  given  him  as  a  part  of  his  "  settlement,"  the 
early  New-England  minister  was  very  generally  a  farmer,  and 
a  thrifty  one  too.  Sometimes  the  farm  was  more  fruitful  than 
the  church,  as  "  Father  Howe,"  of  Hopkinton,  told  his  people 
was  the  case  with  his,  because  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  busi- 
ness, the  care  of  the  church,  and  attend  to  theirs^  viz.  the  sup- 
port of  the  minister.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  min- 
ister, like  Dr.  Emmons,  for  example,  refused  to  put  his  hands 
to  the  rake  or  the  pitchfork  if  the  hay  did  get  wet,  and  yet  the 
farm  was  well  managed,  while  at  the  same  time  the  preaching 
stirred,  formed,  and  fashioned  the  people.  Very  often  the  min- 
ister's sons  found  in  the  farm  and  parsonage  an  industrial 
school  in  which  they  were  trained  for  business  and  thrift  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  not  a  few  of  them,  like  the  sons  of  Father 
Williston,  of  Easthampton,  became  princes  in  trade  and  manu- 
factures as  well  as  in  active  benevolence. 
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While  he  was  thus  in  a  sense  master  of  all  arts,  sciences, 
trades,  and  professions,  our  old-fashioned  pastor  was  also  in- 
stead of  all  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers.  There  were 
then  no  quarterlies,  monthlies,  or  dailies,  —  perchance  no  week- 
lies that  circulated  in  the  country  parish.  The  pastor,  not  the 
editor,  was  then  the  oracle  of  the  country.  There  were  no 
lectures,  conventions,  theatres,  or  circuses.  The  people  looked 
to  the  pulpit  for  their  entertainment  scarcely  less  than  for  their 
instruction.  Seldom,  however,  were  they  entertained  there 
with  political  discussions,  still  more  rarely  with  disquisitions 
on  literature,  science,  or  philosophy.  The  grand  staple  of  the 
preaching  was  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
those  usually  of  the  Calvinislic  type,  cast  in  a  logical  and 
argumentative  form,  addressed  primarily  to  the  understanding 
and  the  reason,  and  only  through  them  to  the  conscience  and 
the  heart.  It  was  a  rare  people,  found  only  in  New  England  and 
old  Scotland  perhaps,  that  could  be  either  interested  or  in- 
structed thus.  Neither  preacher  nor  hearer  then  ever  imagined 
that  the  doctrines  could  be  separated  from  the  duties,  that  the 
truth  was  not  essential  to  the  life.  The  common,  not  to  say  the 
universal,  sentiment  was,  that  men  must  believe  the  truth  if  they 
would  be  saved,  that  they  must  grow  in  knowledge  if  they  would 
grow  in  grace,  and  that  they  must  he  convicted  of  sin  by  the 
law  of  God,  before  they  could  be  either  justified  or  sanctified 
by  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Thus  fully  persuaded  that  the  preach- 
ing of  the  word  in  due  order  and  method  was  the  divinely 
appointed  means  of  salvation,  the  old-fashioned  New-England 
pastor  magnified  his  office  as  a  preacher,  preaching  indeed 
usually  only  two  sermons  on  the  Sabbath  and  one  religious 
lecture  perhaps  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  but  studying  those 
thoroughly,  writing  them  out  with  great  care,  charging  them 
with  "  the  distinguishing  doctrines,"  and  delivering  them  with 
few  of  the  graces  of  the  orator,  but  with  not  a  little  of  the 
solemnity  and  awfulness  of  one  of  the  old  prophets.  At  the 
same  time  he  magnified  also  his  office  as  a  pastor,  visiting  the 
sick  and  the  afflicted  with  conscientious  fidelity,  and  going 
periodically,  officially,  perchance  magisterially,  through  his 
entire  flock  in  pastoral  visitations.  Perhaps  the  impression 
which  he  left  by  his  visits  and  his  presence  was  generally  one 
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of  awe  rather  than  love.  Yet  these  old  pastors  could  unbend, 
and  did  sometimes  lay  aside  their  official  gravity.  And  then 
they  were  among  the  most  genial  and  attractive  men  in  the 
world.  None  so  welcome  in  the  families  which  they  visited ; 
none  so  social  and  joyous,  not  to  say  jovial  in  their  association 
with  each  other.  Even  the  ministerial  Association  (in  its  tech- 
nical sense)  was  often  enlivened  by  sharp  hits,  bright  rejoin- 
ders, and  sallies  of  wit  and  humor ;  and  when  two  or  three  of 
them  met  socially,  they  cracked  jokes  and  told  stories  in  which 
the  lawyers  and  doctors  were  no  match  for  them,  and  which 
have  immortalized  many  of  them  as  wits  and  boon  companions. 
Before  the  Temperance  Reformation,  the  pipe  and  the  decanter 
were  essential  elements,  not  only  in  the  social  scenes,  but  in 
the  meetings  of  ecclesiastical  Associations.  But  when  the 
principle  of  total  abstinence  was  once  discovered  and  pro- 
claimed, the  slanderous  assertions  of  the  Free  Religionists  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  Beechers  and  Humphreys 
and  Hewits,  and  the  clergy  generally,  blew  the  trumpet  loudest, 
and  became  the  standard-bearers  of  reform.  Such  men  as  Dr. 
Hopkins  were  equally  in  advance  of  the  times  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  slavery,  and  were  among  the  foremost  to  unfurl  the 
banner  of  universal  emancipation.  In  short,  these  old-fashioned 
pastors  deserved  the  name.  They  realized  the  idea.  They 
were  emphatically  shepherds :  leaders  and  feeders  of  the  flock, 
teachers  and  guides  of  the  people.  Together  with  the  magis- 
trates, and  perhaps  even  more  than  the  magistrates  themselves, 
these  ministers  formed  the  character,  founded  the  institutions, 
and  shaped  the  history  of  New  England.  The  people  were 
by  no  means  passive  recipients  of  their  opinions  and  influ- 
ences, as  the  Catholic  laity  are  moulded  by  their  priests  like 
clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.  The  influence  was  nmtual 
and  reciprocal,  the  pastor  acting  upon  the  people  and  the  peo- 
ple reacting  powerfully  on  the  pastor.  But  this  almost  extinct 
species  of  pastors  have  done  more  than  any,  perhaps  more 
than  all  other  human  agencies  to  make  New  England  what  it 
has  been  in  the  first  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  its  history. 

The  subject  of  this  article  did  not  by  any  means  belong  ex- 
clusively to  the  old  school  of  New-England  pastors.  He  lived 
in  a  transition  period,  and  partook  more  or  less  of  the  charac- 
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teristics  of  such  a  period.  But  he  retained  in  large  measure 
the  best  traits  of  the  ministers  of  former  generations,  and  his 
life  and  character  were  in  many  respects  strongly  suggestive 
of  the  good  old  times,  while  at  the  same  time  he  adopted  and 
cherished  all  the  best  features  of  the  new  era  in  which  he  lived 
and  labored. 

Lewis  Sabin  was  bom  in  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  April  9,  1807. 
His  father,  Thomas  Sabin,  an  industrious,  intelligent,  and  re- 
spectable farmer,  is  still  living  and  in  comfortable  health  ;  and, 
in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  powers  and  faculties,  at  the  age 
of  ninety,  he  was  present  at  the  funeral  of  a  son  who  had  him- 
self almost  reached  the  age  of  threescore  years  and  ten.  His 
mother,  Abigail  Sabin,  died  in  1857.  She  was  a  woman  of 
more  than  ordinary  intellect  and  excellence,  uniting  in  herself 
the  mental  capacity,  the  amiable  disposition,  and  the  con- 
sistent piety  which  were  so  happily  blended  in  the  character 
of  her  son.  Both  his  parents  were  exemplary  members  of  the 
Congregational  church.  They  had  five  children  :  three  sons, 
one  of  whom  was  a  minister,  and  the  other  two  deacons  of 
Congregational  churches ;  and  two  daughters,  both  church 
members.     Of  these  children,  Lewis  was  the  oldest. 

At  six  years  of  age  he  removed  with  his  father  to  Belcher- 
town.  Although  living  nearly  three  miles  from  the  centre  of 
the  town  and  the  meeting-house,  and  often,  if  not  generally, 
obliged  to  walk  to  singing-schools,  lectures,  and  religious  meet- 
ings, he  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  for  mental,  moral, 
and  religious  improvement  which  the  town  afforded.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  church  at  thirteen,  and  at  that  early  age  lived  an 
exemplary  Christian  life.  Having  mastered  the  three  R*s  and 
all  the  other  branches  which  were  then  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  and  graduated  with  honor  at  the  district  school  in  the 
neighborhood,  he  commenced  studies  preparatory  to  college 
with  Hon.  Myron  Lawrence,  of  Belchertown,  and  completed 
his  preparation  under  Rev.  John  A.  Nash,  in  Hopkins  Academy, 
Hadley. 

Entering  Amherst  College  at  the  inauguration  of  the  "  Par- 
allel Course,"  so  called  (which  allowed  of  the  substitution  of  the 
modern  languages  and  the  physical  sciences  for  the  mathematics 
and  ancient  classics),  he  was  not  carried  away  by  the  novelty 
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or  the  popularity  of  the  new  curriculum,  but  with  the  wisdom 
and  conservatism  by  which  he  was  always  distinguished,  he 
chose  the  old  time-honored  course,  and  prosecuting  it  entire 
with  indefatigable  industry,  graduated  with  the  highest  honors 
of  one  of  the  largest  and  best  of  its  more  than  fifty  classes,  — 
the  class  of  183 1,  —  and  delivered  the  Valedictory  Oration  at 
Commencement.  I  doubt  if  he  was  ever  absent  from  a  College 
exercise.  I  know  he  tiever  "  flunked  "  nor  "  ponied  "  nor  slighted 
a  lesson.  And  his  Christian  life  in  college  was  no  less  exem- 
plary than  his  life  as  a  student  After  his  graduation  he  was 
the  standing  secretary  of  his  class,  and  in  1866  he  published  a 
second  edition  of  the  history  of  the  class,  in  which  good  sense 
and  good  taste,  affection  for  his  classmates,  and  loyalty  to  his 
alma  mater,  are  alike  conspicuous. 

On  leaving  college  he  engaged  in  teaching,  as  a  principal 
of  Hopkins  Academy,  —  then  a  popular  and  flourishing  insti- 
tution, —  where  he  continued  four  years,  excepting  a  part  of 
1832  and  1833,  which  he  spent  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Andover.  While  teaching,  he  continued  his  theological  studies 
under  the  direction  of  that  sound  theologian  and  excellent  pas- 
tor, Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  of  Hadley.  Here  too  he  found  in  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  deacons  of  Dr.  Brown's  church  that 
"  good  thing  "  from  the  Lord,  a  good  wife.  He  was  married 
Nov.  28,  1833,  to  Miss  Maria  P.  Dickinson,  daughter  of  Dea, 
William  Dickinson.  Of  the  rare  wisdom,  excellence,  and  use- 
fulness of  Mrs.  Sabin,  who  was  a  fit  companion  and  helpmeet 
of  such  a  husband,  we  may  not  speak,  as  she  is  still  living. 
They  have  had  no  children. 

In  August,  1835,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Hampshire 
Association,  and  in  June,  1836,  he  was  ordained,  and  went  as  a 
missionary  of  that  Association  to  the  eastern  townships  of 
Canada,  where,  chiefly  at  Stanstead,  he  labored  with  much  sat- 
isfaction and  success  during  his  first  year  in  the  Christian 
ministry.  "  The  church  had  previously  been  nearly  broken  up 
by  divisions,"  —  I  quote  from  a  history  of  Stanstead  published 
in  1 86 1, — "but  those  divisions  had  been  in  a  measure  healed, 
and  the  time  of  his  stay  forms  one  of  the  brightest  pages  of 
its  history." 

On  the  twenty-first  day  of  September,  1837,  —  at  the  age 
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of  thirty,  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers,  and  with  no 
ordinary  treasures  of  wisdom  and  experience, — he  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Orthodox  Congregational  Church  in  Tem- 
pleton,  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  and  thus  entered  upon  his 
first  and  only  pastorate,  which,  continuing  for  thirty-five  years, 
was  terminated  September  24,  1872,  at  his  own  request,  with 
the  reluctant  consent  of  the  church  and  congregation.  The 
history  of  that  ministry,  its  scenes  and  events,  its  labors 
and  results,  its  sermons  and  lectures  and  meetings  for  prayer 
and  conference,  its  baptisms  and  marriages  and  funerals,  its 
revivals  of  religion  and  stated  additions  to  the  church,  and  sea- 
sons of  special  in-gathering,  its  public  services  and  private 
interviews,  personal  conversations,  and  visits  from  house  to 
house,  —  none  of  these  can  we  relate  in  detail.  Nor  need  we. 
He  has  left  on  record  his  own  recollections  and  impressions  of 
them  in  his  Quarter  Century  Sermon  and  his  Farewell  Dis- 
course. What  a  record !  Four  thousand  sermons,  five  hun- 
dred funerals !  How  suggestive  of  study  and  labor,  of  fellow- 
ship with  sorrow,  of  sympathy  and  comfort  under  affliction,  of 
instruction  in  all  the  duties  of  this  life,  and  of  preparation  for 
a  better  life  beyond  the  grave !  Two  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
additions  to  the  church !  What  a  harvest !  Baptisms,  mar- 
riages, prayer-meetings,  and  pastoral  visits  he  does  not  enu- 
merate. They  were  almost  too  numerous  to  mention.  And 
he  was  not  anxious  to  magnify  the  number  or  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  his  good  works.  The  labors  of  a  faithful  pastor, 
who  remains  twenty-five,  thirty-five,  forty,  or  fifty  years  with 
the  same  people,  exceed  even  the  far-famed  labors  of  Her- 
cules. Those  were  but  twelve  in  all,  with  long  intervals  of 
ease  and  pleasure.  The  labors  of  a  long  pastorate  run  on  from 
a  quarter  to  half  a  century,  day  and  night  without  cessation, 
and  with  no  end  till  the  end  of  life.  If  we  were  to  seek  a  par- 
allel for  the  life-work  of  such  a  pastor  in  the  mythology  of  the 
imaginative  Greeks,  it  would  be  Atlas,  who  was  fabled  to  sup- 
port the  heavens  day  and  night,  year  after  year,  without  a  day 
or  an  hour^s  rest  for  his  weary  and  heavy-laden  shoulders.  Well 
did  an  eloquent  preacher  turn  and  emphasize  the  language  of 
the  Apostle,  making  him  to  say :  "  He  that  desireth  the  office 
of  a  bishop  desireth  a  workr     But  it  is  a  good  work.     The 
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rewards  and  results  are  commensurate  with  the  labors.  So 
Dr.  Sabin  considered  them.  So  he  found  them  to  be  in  his  ovm 
experience.  "  I  have  been  happy  in  my  work,"  he  says,  "  and 
happy  for  having  work  to  do,  and  such  work  as  involves  the 
highest  aims,  the  best  qualifications,  the  most  pleasing  and 
delightful  duties,  and  brings  richer  rewards  than  any  other  call- 
ing, —  rewards  not  in  wages  and  pecuniary  profit  beyond  other 
professions  or  employments,  but  in  the  endearing  ties  of  affec- 
tion and  confidence,  in  the  joy  of  winning  souls  to  Christ,  and 
in  the  approving  smile  of  the  Master." 

There  were  at  least  four  seasons  of  special  revival  during  his 
ministry,  which  were  emphatically  harvest  seasons,  feasts  of  in- 
gathering, times  of  refreshing,  when  he  who  went  forth  weeping, 
bearing  precious  seed,  came  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his 
sheaves  with  him.  Each  of  these  revivals  brought  an  addition 
of  twenty,  thirty,  thirty-five,  forty  members  to  a  church  which 
was  in  its  infancy  when  he  came  there,  and  had  only  eighty-eight 
members  at  the  time  of  his  settlement.  Besides  these  special 
in-gatherings,  there  were  additions  of  one  or  more  at  almost 
every  communion,  thus  making  up  a  sum  total  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  additions,  and  a  membership  of  three  hundred 
and  forty-five  in  the  course  of  his  entire  pastorate,  and  leaving 
a  small  net  gain  after  all  the  deaths,  dismissions,  and  fluctua- 
tions incident  to  churches,  especially  churches  in  our  small 
towns,  which  are  losing  rather  than  gaining  in  population.  This 
is  a  good  record,  and  owing  doubtless  very  much  to  the  fact 
that,  while  everything  else  was  changing,  and  the  people,  the 
young  especially,  were  passing  away,  the  pastor  held  on  and 
the  pastorate  was  permanent.  I  believe  in  long  pastorates. 
Dr.  Sabin  believed  in  them,  and  gave  good  reasons  for  so  be- 
lieving, —  reasons  which  have  been  fully  justified  and  demon- 
strated by  experience  in  his  own  ministry,  and  the  history  ot 
his  church.  If  this  long  pastorate  should  be  followed  by  a 
succession  of  short  ones,  with  perhaps  long  intervals  without 
a  pastor  (which  may  God  forbid),  it  will  not  take  thirty-five 
years  for  them  to  learn  by  sad  experience  how  much  they  have 
been  indebted  to  his  wise,  constant,  persevering  labors  for 
keeping  them  together,  a  united,  prosperous,  and  happy  people. 
I  bow  low  before  any  man,  —  it  is  a  remark  which  I  have 
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often  made,  —  I  bow  low  before  any  man  who,  in  these  fast  and 
changing  times,  when  everybody  is  running  to  and  fro,  has 
remained  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  pastor  of  any 
church,  especially  a  country  church,  and  above  all  a  small 
church  in  a  small  town  which  is  all  the  while  stationary,  —  per- 
haps losing  in  wealth  and  population.  That  is  a  wise  man,  a 
wiser  man,  and  a  greater  man  too,  than  many  who  receive  such 
loud  calls  from  the  gold  and  silver  trumpets  of  our  great  and 
wealthy  congregations.  And  it  is  a  wise  people  that  have  the 
good  sense  to  appreciate  such  a  pastor,  and  the  steadfastness 
and  the  Christian  principle  to  keep  him  as  long  as  he  is  willing 
to  remain  with  them.  There  are  few  more  beautiful  and 
touching  passages  in  all  our  Christian  literature  than  that  in 
Dr.  Sabin's  Quarter  Century  Sermon,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
his  contentment  with  his  place  and  work  in  that  pleasant 
country-town,  his  peaceful  life  and  abundant  labors  in  that  in- 
telligent and  attentive  congregation,  his  heart-felt  satisfaction 
with  his  generous  and  confiding  people.  "  To  young  ministers," 
he  says,  "  there  is  a  fascination  about  a  magnificent  church 
edifice  and  a  very  large  congregation  which  sometimes  kindles 
their  ambition  and  makes  them  uneasy  in  their  humble  sphere. 
I  can  think  of  college  companions  and  competitors  filling  dis- 
tinguished places  in  life,  and  of  this  and  that  friend  in  the 
ministry  who  preaches  to  as  many  people  on  one  Sabbath  as  I 
do  in  five.  They  are  worthy  men,  and  I  am  sure  they  are 
faithful,  laborious,  able,  and  devoted  ministers.  May  God  bless 
them  all.  I  do  not  envy  them,  nor  covet  their  stations.  I  do 
not  shrink  from  work  and  responsibility.  But  I  say  with  the 
Shunamite  when  the  prophet  asked  her,  '  Wouldst  thou  be 
spoken  for  to  the  king,  or  to  the  captain  of  the  host }  *  And 
she  answered,   *  I  dwell  among  mine  own  people.' " 

He  was  a  student  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  long 
life.  He  studied  his  sermons  thoughtfully,  and  wrote  them 
with  care  and  painstaking.  He  studied  the  Scriptures  in  the 
original,  and  drew  the  matter  of  his  discourses  directly  from 
the  fountain  —  the  word  of  God.  He  kept  up  his  study  of  the 
classics  and  mathematics,  and  taught  them  with  rare  clearness 
and  force,  with  much  satisfaction  to  himself  and  great  interest 
to  his  pupils,  not  only  in  the  academy,  but  to  private  pupils  in 
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his  study.  In  his  habits  of  study  and  exercise  he  was  the  very 
impersonation  of  method  and  system.  He  retired  early  and 
was  an  early  riser.  He  took  his  exercise  before  and  after 
breakfast,  and  that  for  the  most  part  in  the  care  of  his  horse, 
in  sawing  his  own  wood,  by  working  in  his  garden,  and  other 
useful  labors.  When  that  was  finished  he  dressed  for  his  study, 
which  was  literally  his  home,  even  for  the  reading  of  his  pa- 
pers. Like  most  other  great  brain-workers,  he  did  the  greater 
part  of  his  writing  and  study,  his  brain-work,  in  the  former 
part  of  the  day.  In  the  afternoon  he  would  take  his  horse,  and 
drive  off  to  visit  his  people.  He  kept  a  list  of  the  families  of 
his  congregation,  and  a  memorandum  of  his  calls,  so  as  not  to 
omit  calling  upon  all  at  least  once  during  the  year  ;  and  when 
sickness  and  bereavement  occurred,  he  repeated  his  visits  as 
often  as  the  circumstances  seemed  to  demand.  He  welcomed, 
also,  the  visits  of  his  people  at  his  own  house  ;  and  fond  as  he 
was  of  his  study,  he  always  met  those  that  called  to  see  him, 
at  whatever  hour  of  the  day,  with  the  utmost  cordiality.  His 
visits,  whether  pastoral  or  social,  were  always  welcome  to  his 
people.  The  young  of  both  sexes  gathered  about  him  in  the 
parlor,  attracted  by  his  genial,  sympathizing  manner,  and  his 
pleasing  as  well  as  edifying  conversation,  and  he  was  the  centre 
and  the  charm  of  the  social  circle.  The  children  were  very 
fond  of  him,  and  it  was  a  common  thing,  when  he  was  sawing 
wood  or  at  work  in  his  garden,  to  see  two  or  three  little  boys 
in  animated  conversation  with  him.  For  many  years  he  held 
a  maternal  meeting,  in  which  he  met  the  mothers  once  a  quar- 
ter in  the  vestry,  and  heard  the  children  recite  the  Assembly's 
Catechism.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  the  Catechism 
and  Watts'  Divine  Songs  to  give  to  children. 

His  sermons  were  marked  by  great  plainness,  simplicity,  and 
directness,  both  in  their  composition  and  their  delivery.  He 
used  very  little  gesture.  His  voice  was  not  musical ;  it  wanted 
flexibility  and  variety.  He  made  no  attempts  after  rhetoric 
and  oratory.  At  the  same  time  there  was  weight  in  his  words, 
there  was  power  in  his  arguments,  there  was  eloquence  in  his 
manifest  sincerity  and  earnestness.  The  character  of  the 
man  spoke.  The  truth  was  eloquent,  and  it  was  often  accom- 
panied by  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit. 
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But  Dr.  Sabin's  work  and  influence  were  by  no  means  cofp- 
fined  within  the  limits  of  his  own  parish.  As  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  School  Committee,  he  rendered  invaluable  service 
to  the  public  schools.  The  town  of  Templeton  had  no  better 
adviser  than  he  was,  in  town  affairs  and  public  interests.  As 
he  was  never  afraid  to  exercise  his  right  of  suffrage  as  a  citizen, 
so  he  never  hesitated  to  express  his  opinion  in  any  matter  that 
concerned  the  general  good  ;  and  he  was  not  only  heard  with 
attention,  but  his  opinion,  his  judgment,  always  had  great 
weight  in  the  decision  of  the  question.  All  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  without  distinction  of  sect  or  party,  found  in  him  a 
true  friend  and  wise  counsellor,  a  good  neighbor,  and  a  peace- 
maker. Neighboring  churches  sought  his  advice  in  all  their 
difficulties,  while  their  young  ministers  looked  up  to  him  as  a 
fether.  He  was  never  absent  from  meetings  of  the  Associ- 
ation, and  never  failed  to  perform  his  part  in  the  exercises. 
For  many  years  he  was  almost  the  standing  moderator  of  the 
numerous  councils,  to  which  he  was  so  often  invited.  The  col- 
lege where  he  was  educated,  and  which  in  1857  conferred  upon 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  in  1862  elected 
him  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees ;  and  no  member  of 
that  Board  was  more  reliable  than  he  for  constant  attendance, 
wise  counsel,  and  devoted  service.  "  I  shall  miss  him  greatly 
at  our  annual  and  our  special  meetings,  where  I  expected 
always  to  see  him,  and  always  leaned  on  his  good  sense  and 
practical  wisdom  for  counsel  and  support."  So  said  President 
Stearns,  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Sabin.  And 
the  prayer  which  he  offered  in  the  chapel  on  the  morning 
of  the  funeral,  showed  how  much  he  felt  his  own  loss  and  the 
loss  of  the  college,  and  how  earnestly  he  desired  that  it  might 
be  sanctified  to  officers  and  students. 

Deeply  interested  in  whatever  concerns  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  mankind,  and  keeping  himself  acquainted  with 
passing  as  well  as  past  events  in  human  history,  he  labored  to 
inspire  his  people  with  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  cause  of 
universal  liberty  and  philanthropy  as  well  as  Christianity.  By 
precept  and  by  example,  he  inculcated  a  missionary  spirit  with 
such  success  that  his  church,  though  neither  large  nor  rich, 
contributed  during  his  pastorate  not  less  than  twenty  thousand 
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dollars  directly  to  the  several  forms  of  missionary  work,  while 
it  has  also  living  representatives  in  the  missionary  fields  of 
our  own  country  and  of  other  lands.  At  the  same  time,  with 
equal  courage  and  prudence,  he  went  before  his  people  as  their 
spiritual  leader  in  the  moral  conflicts  of  our  age  and  countiy 
against  intemperance,  slavery,  and  the  great  rebellion,  and  to 
his  influence  the  town  is  largely  indebted  for  its  noble  record 
of  heroes  and  martyrs  in  the  late  war. 

The  catalogue  of  his  labors  and  services  is  not  complete 
without  adverting  to  some  of  a  more  personal  and  partly  secu- 
lar kind.  Mr.  Sabin  was  an  indefatigable  worker  and  a  distin- 
guished scholar,  and,  like  the  leading  pastors  of  the  last 
generation,  he  turned  his  untiring  industry  and  his  high 
scholarship  to  good  account  by  sometimes  taking  private 
pupils.  One  of  the  best  services  which  he  rendered  to  his 
beloved  college  was  by  consenting  to  take  into  his  family  and 
under  his  instruction  students  whom,  for  bad  conduct  or  poor 
scholarship,  or  because  they  did  not  know  what  else  to  do  with 
them,  the  Faculty  were  obliged  to  send  for  a  few  weeks  or 
months  into  the  country.  Hence  the  parish  and  parsonage  of 
Dr.  Sabin  became  familiarly  known  in  Amherst  College  by  the 
facetious  but  classical  name  of  "  the  Sabine  Farms."  Nor  did 
the  young  men  themselves  feel  under  less  obligations  to  the 
good  Doctor  and  his  excellent  wife  than  the  college.  They 
always  came  back  saying,  they  had  not  only  had  good  instruc- 
tion and  good  care  and  keeping,  but  they  had  had  a  good  time. 
It  is  only  a  few  days  since  that  one  of  them  who  now  occupies 
a  high  position  under  the  very  eaves  of  the  College  said  to  the 
writer :  "  It  was  about  the  best  thing  Amherst  College  ever  did 
for  me,  when  she  sent  me  to  spend  six  months  under  the  roof 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sabin." 

There  was  one  thing  .in  which  Dr.  Sabin  went  beyond  even 
the  old-fashioned  country  minister  of  former  generations.  He 
wrote  wills,  settled  estates,  took  care  of  widows  and  orphans, 
and  if  he  could  not  be  considered  as  the  lawyer  and  justice  of 
the  town,  he  at  least  in  no  small  measure  superseded  the  neces- 
sity of  any  lawyer  or  justice  of  the  peace  in  that  community. 
Perhaps  he  might  be- said  to  have  been  the  physician  also  of  the 
place,  since  by  precept  and  example  he  contributed  so  largely 
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to  the  health  of  the  neighborhood  ;  and  while  he  almost  never 
had  occasion  to  call  the  doctor  to  his  own  house,  did  all  he 
could  to  help  his  neighbors  dispense  with  the  doctor's  services. 
He  deemed  it  his  duty  to  take  care  of  his  health.  He  thought 
it  his  duty  to  take  care  also  of  property,  whether  it  was  his  own 
or  intrusted  to  him  by  others.  He  studied  political  economy, 
understood  the  laws  of  wealth,  inquired  into  the  relative  value 
of  stocks,  and  knew  what  were  the  most  promising  investments. 
In  this  matter,  as  in  all  others,  he  was  as  sagacious  as  he  was 
conscientious,  and  was  rarely  mistaken  in  his  calculations.  It  is 
often  charged  upon  ministers  that  they  know  nothing  about 
business  and  are  destitute  of  worldly  wisdom.  They  are  some- 
times as  ignorant  but  not  as  innocent  as  children  in  such  mat- 
ters. But  no  man  who  knew  Dr.  S  abin  would  lay  this  to  his 
charge  any  more  than  on  the  other  hand  they  would  reproach 
him  with  being  an  unspiritual  and  worldly-minded  minister, 
who  took  better  care  of  the  salary  and  the  parsonage  than  of 
the  pulpit  or  the  parish.  By  his  practice  as  well  as  his  preach- 
ing he  taught  his  people  that  economy  is  a  virtue,  the  handmaid 
of  charity,  and  the  helper  of  piety, —  a  lesson  than  which  there 
is  scarcely  another  which  we  so  much  need  to  learn  in  our  age 
and  country.  And  by  economy  and  good  management, 
although  his  salary  was  only  six  hundred  dollars,  and  never  ex- 
ceeded a  thousand,  he  had  a  comfortable  livelihood,  and  gradu- 
ally accumulated  a  property  which  made  him  and  his  family 
independent.  In  short,  Dr.  Sabin  might  have  sat  for  every  line 
and  almost  every  stroke  of  that  charming  picture  of  the  coun- 
try pastor  in  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village. 

"  A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year. 
Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race, 
Nor  e*er  had  changed  nor  wished  to  change  his  place ; 
Unskilful  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power, 
By  doctrines  fashioned  to  the  varying  hour ; 
For  other  aims  his  heart  had  learnt  to  prize. 
More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride. 
And  e'en  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side  ; 
But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call. 
He  watch'd  and  wept,  he  prayed  and  felt  for  all ; 
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And  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  its  new-fledged  offspring  to  the  skies, 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds  and  led  the  way." 

I  have  no  time  to  analyze  his  character,  and  I  need  not.  It 
was  as  open  and  ingenuous,  as  genial  and  sensible  as  his  coun- 
tenance, which  is  faithfully  represented  in  the  accompanying 
engraving.  Like  that  ancient  hero  and  prophet  of  whom  the 
Greek  tragic  poet  draws  so  attractive  a  picture,  it  was  his  am- 
bition "  not  to  seetHy  but  to  be  the  best "  of  men.  Always  and 
everywhere  he  was  the  same  living  impersonation  of  good  com- 
mon-sense, sound  judgment,  solid  learning,  orthodox  faith, 
unwavering  Christian  principle,  and  unerring  practical  wisdom. 
Without  any  of  those  brilliant  qualities  which  dazzle  the  eyes 
of  the  multitude,  he  had  that  perfect  balance  of  faculties  which 
commands  the  unchanging  respect  and  confidence  of  all  classes. 
He  had  too  little  imagination  and  emotion,  and  too  little  action, 
in  the  comprehensive  sense  in  which  Demosthenes  used  the 
word,  to  shine  in  the  pulpit,  or  even  be  a  popular  preacher, 
in  these  days  of  novels,  romances,  magazines,  and  sensational 
sermons.  At  the  same  time,  in  all  the  earlier  part  of  his  min- 
istry, no  man  was  more  acceptable  in  his  own,  or  more  wel- 
come in  all  the  neighboring  pulpits  than  Dr.  Sabin.  And  he 
was  always  a  model  pastor.  He  was,  as  one  of  his  ministerial 
neighbors  expressed  it,  a  born  leader,  —  bom,  educated,  and 
trained  to  organize  forces,  to  plan  and  execute  measures,  to 
manage  private  and  public  affairs.  With  the  love  of  Christ 
and  the  love  of  souls  uppermost  in  his  heart,  such  a  man  could 
not  but  be  a  model  pastor.  And  such  a  pastor,  who  at  the 
same  time  preaches  sensible  and  instructive  sermons,  although 
without  any  very  high  order  of  pulpit  eloquence,  cannot  but  be 
a  power  in  the  parish,  and  impress  himself  in  the  course  of  a 
long  pastorate  upon  ever}^  person  and  every  thing  in  the  com- 
munity. Dr.  Sabin  would  have  made  a  good  home  secretary 
of  one  of  our  great  national  benevolent  societies.  He  had 
many  prime  qualifications  for  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
the  National  Government.  And  I  have  sometimes  thought  it 
required  more  talent  and  tact,  more  wisdom  and  prudence,  to 
manage  a  small,  poor,  feeble  country  church,  than  it  does  to 
govern  a  State  or  rule  over  a  great  nation. 
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In  the  just  judgment  and  for  the  most  part  in  the  fitly  chosen 
words  of  another,  who  was  his  nearest  ministerial  brother  for 
eleven  years :  "  He  was  not  brilliant  as  a  preacher,  his  range 
of  literary  reading  was  not  extensive,  but  his  acquaintance  was 
thorough  with  such  subjects  as  he  considered  pertinent  to  his 
ministerial  work.  His  treatment  of  subjects  assigned  to  him 
in  the  meetings  of  the  Association  was  always  satisfactory, 
often  able.  He  had  a  logical  mind  and  rarely  took  a  position 
that  he  could  not  sustain.  He  seldom  made  mistakes  of  any 
kind,  and  so  was  always  felt  to  be  a  safe  adviser  in  matters  of 
difficulty.  If  he  erred  at  all  in  such  matters,  it  was  by  excess 
of  caution  rather  than  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  had  in 
very  large  measure  the  confidence  of  the  whole  community  in 
which  he  lived,  a  majority  of  whom  were  opposed  to  him  in 
his  religious  views.  Few  minds  were  more  evenly  balanced 
than  his,  as  was  shown  not  only  in  his  treatment  ol  themes,  but 
as  well  in  his  whole  work.  He  neglected  none  of  the  interests 
of  his  people,  but  cared  for  them,  —  had  his  eye  everywhere, 
and  thought  nothing  of  too  little  importance  for  his  notice  that 
affected  the  welfare  of  his  parish,  or  of  its  individual  members. 
Patient,  careful,  judicious,  far-seeing,  would  that  the  leading 
traits  of  his  character  were  more  common  and  better  appre- 
ciated than  they  are  wont  to  be." 

Another  and  still  nearer  neighbor  writes  :  "  My  acquaintance 
with  him  has  been  short  but  very  pleasant.  I  leaned  upon  him 
for  counsel.  I  was  accustomed  to  go  to  him  in  all  matters 
where  my  own  wisdom  was  at  fault,  and  rarely  did  I  deem  it 
safe  to  depart  from  his  judgment.  Sometimes  I  felt  that  he 
was  too  cautious,  and  was  strongly  tempted  to  follow  my  own 
impulse  rather  than  his  counsel,  but  in  the  event  I  always 
found  that  his  counsel  was  wiser  than  my  impulse.  His  kind, 
genial  smile  always  cheered  me.  I  loved  to  spend  an  hour 
in  his  study.  I  think  he  had  a  remarkably  cheerful  view  of 
the  ministry.  The  last  time  that  I  preached  in  Templeton, 
before  his  death,  he  said  to  me  as  I  was  dining  with  him  at  his 
invitation  :  '  I  have  been  happy  in  my  work,  and  now  that  it  is 
ended  in  this  particular  field,  I  am  happy  in  the  knowledge 
that  it  is  done.  I  expect  if  I  live,  still  to  preach  as  God  gives 
me  opportunity,  and  I  think  that  I  enjoy  the  work  now  as  well 
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as  I  ever  did/  He  said  he  never  had  any  other  plan  than  to 
do  God's  will,  and  gave,  from  his  own  experience  as  a  pastor, 
some  interesting  illustrations  of  the  wisdom  of  followmg  hum- 
bly and  unhesitatingly  the  leading  of  Divine  Providence  and 
the  Divine  Spirit,  although  it  may  be  in  opposition  to  one's 
own  inclination  and  the  solicitation  of  others." 

One  word  more  than  any  other  contains  the  main  secret  of 
Dr.  Sabin's  character  and  life.  He  was  faithful^  —  faithful  in 
every  duty,  faithful  to  every  trust.  He  was  complying  and 
obliging  just  as  far  as  he  could  be  consistently  with  his  sense 
of  duty,  but  no  further.  There  he  stood  firm  and  unshaken. 
And  he  was  able  to  be  so  faithful  and  steadfast  because  he 
yj?LS  full  of  faith.  His  firmness  was  the  result  of  his  Christian 
principle,  his  fidelity  was  the  fruit  of  his  strong  faith.  He 
believed  the  great  doctrines  of  Evangelical  Christianity  as  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  He  believed 
with  all  his  heart  what  he  preached,  and  what  he  preached  he 
practised  more  perfectly  than  is  often  done  by  our  imperfect 
human  nature.  As  there  was  a  rare  equilibrium  in  the  balance 
of  his  faculties,  so  there  was  a  remarkable  consistency  and  a 
beautiful  symmetry  in  his  character,  and  the  priceless  value  of 
such  a  character  is  the  great  lesson  of  his  life. 

As  his  life  had  been  tranquil,  so  was  his  end  peace.  About 
four  weeks  previous  to  his  death  his  physician  informed  him 
that  his  disease  was  of  the  heart.  "Then,"  said  he,  "my  hold 
upon  life  is  uncertain  at  the  best,  and  it  may  be  very  short." 
Thereupon,  with  characteristic  calmness  and  promptness,  he 
began  at  once  "  to  set  his  house  in  order."  He  had  a  long 
conversation  with  his  wife,  and  though  she  was  at  first  over- 
come, his  calm  strength  helped  her  to  look  undaunted,  as  he 
did,  at  the  event  which  even  then  overshadowed  them.  He 
made  the  arrangements  for  the  funeral  service,  alluded  to  the 
lot —  a  generous  gift  some  years  before  of  a  loved  parishioner 
—  where  they  would  lay  his  body,  and  gave  directions  in 
regard  to  all  that  would  make  the  path  easier  for  her  who  was 
henceforth  to  walk  alone  in  her  earthly  pilgrimage.  A  day  or 
two  after  this  his  breathing  became  so  difficult  that  he  could 
say  but  little.  To  a  brother  in  the  ministry  he  remarked :  "  I 
have  no  ecstatic  views,  but  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth. 
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I  have  a  firm  trust  in  the  gospel  I  have  preached  to  others,  and 
there  I  am  willing  to  leave  it." 

A  friend  said  to  him :  "  As  you  draw  near  to  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death  and  feel  that  you  are  passing  into  it,  how  does 
it  look  to  you  ? "  —  "  O,"  said  he,  "  no  shadows,  no  shadows.** 
The  last  few  days  he  was  unconscious  except  at  short  intervals, 
but  during  these  days  and  weeks  of  suffering  from  labored 
breathing,  not  a  murmur  of  impatience  escaped  him.  At  six 
o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  June  8th,  he  passed  peacefully 
and  sweetly  from  the  dawn  of  the  earthly  Sabbath  to  that  of  a 
Sabbath  which  will  know  no  evening. 

The  people  of  Templeton,  without  distinction  of  denomina- 
tion or  party,  were  present  at  his  burial.  The  neighboring 
churches  were  represented  by  their  pastors  and  members. 
Business  men  of  wealth  and  standing,  from  distant  towns  and 
cities,  who  had  been  brought  up  under  his  ministry,  and  owed 
to  him  their  character  and  success  in  this  life  and  their  hopes 
for  the  next,  were  there  to  express  their  respect  and  their 
sense  of  obligation.  The  writer  of  this  sketch  preached  a 
sermon  from  Acts  xi :  24,  He  was  a  good  man  and  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith.  No  better  description  could  be 
given  of  him  than  in  these  words  of  sacred  history  touching 
that  Apostolic  Father  whose  name  was  given  him  because  he 
was  a  Son  of  Consolation  to  the  early  Christians.  Two  of  the 
neighboring  pastors  poured  out  their  sorrows  and  those  of  the 
people  in  prayer,  and  commended  the  mourners  and  the  be- 
reaved church  and  congregation  to  the  God  of  all  grace  and 
comfort  And  then  we  followed  him  to  the  same  sweet  resting- 
place,  amid  protecting  pine  groves,  where  he  had  committed 
so  many  of  his  people,  "  dust  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes,"  there 
to  slumber  till  the  morning  of  the  resurrection.  And  as  we 
left  him  there,  we  could  not  but  say  and  feel :  Blessed  are  the 
dead  which  die  in  the  Lord :  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they 
may  rest  from  their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow 

THEM. 

W.  S.  Tyler. 
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CHURCH  AND  STATE. 

To  an  American  eye,  the  words  which  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  article  present  a  question  which  is  so  entirely 
settled,  as  to  require  no  further  discussion.  In  this  country 
at  least  no  one  needs  to  be  convinced  that  the  State  has  no 
right  to  govern  the  Church,  and  that  the  Church  has  just  as 
little  right  to  govern  the  State  ;  and  that,  therefore,  whatever 
government  may  be  legitimate  in  the  Church,  it  should,  on  the 
one  hand,  be  divested  of  all  political  power,  and  on  the  other 
it  should  be  entirely  independent  of  the  State.  Having,  as  we 
think,  settled  this  question  finally  and  forever,  the  words  at  the 
head  of  this  article  suggest  no  question  which  seems  to  us  to 
require  either  thought  or  inquiry. 

This  is  the  view  of  the  subject  presented  by  De  Tocqueville 
in  his  profoundly  philosophical  treatise  on  "  Democracy  in 
America."  He  argues  with  great  force  and  conclusiveness, 
that  it  is  indispensable  that  religion,  in  order  to  exert  its 
proper  influence  on  society,  should  be  severed  from  all  con- 
nection with  political  power.  He  seems  to  assume  that  if  the 
Church  is  only  quite  separated  from  the  State,  it  is  no  longer 
of  any  importance,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  what  either  its 
doctrines  or  its  government  may  be.  This  is  the  view  of  the 
subject  which  is  generally  entertained  at  the  present  time  by 
men  of  advanced  thought  everywhere. 

But  is  it  a  true  view  ?  If  Church  and  State  were  completely 
severed  in  France,  would  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  of 
that  country  cease  to  be  of  any  political  importance  ?  If  the 
Church  of  England  were  disestablished,  to  use  Mr.  Gladstone's 
resuscitated  word,  would  it  cease  to  be  a  political  power? 
Have  the  numerous  Church  governments  which  are  dividing 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  no  influence  on  the  working  of 
our  free  institutions }  Are  they  of  no  importance  and  no  sig- 
nificance in  relation  to  the  future  political  condition  of  this 
country }  Is  it  of  no  political  consequence  whether  one  of  these 
systems  or  another  gains  ascendency  over  the  national  mind  ? 

We  can  surely  be  at  no  loss  for  an  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions.    "  If  the  human  mind  be  left  to  follow  its  own  bent,  it 
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will  regulate  the  temporal  and  spiritual  institutions  of  society 
upon  one  uniform  principle."  Spiritual  despotism  will  tend 
towards  despotism  in  the  state,  and  religious  freedom  will  tend 
towards  civil  liberty.  It  is  unwise  to  expect  any  long  and 
peaceful  reign  of  civil  liberty,  in  any  country,  unless  the  peo- 
ple of  that  country  are  enjoying,  in  all  their  religious  organiza- 
tions and  arrangements,  the  freedom  of  the  Lord. 

The  subject  proposed  for  this  article  does,  then,  suggest  a 
question,  which  not  only  has  not  been  settled,  but  which  has 
not,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  been  discussed.  It  is  the  ques- 
tion. What  principles  of  church  government  are  most  favorable  to 
the  full  development  and  permanent  reign  of  republican  liberty  ? 
This  question  opens  a  field  of  inquiry  which  is  in  a  great  meas- 
ure unexplored  by  our  religious  thinkers.  There  is  a  reason 
why  it  is  so,  which  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  end  we 
have  in  view  to  state  at  the  outset.  The  attitude  of  the  public 
mind  in  the  religious  world  is  unfavorable  to  all  such  inquiries, 
and  tends  greatly  to  discourage  the  efforts  of  any  who  might 
be  disposed  to  engage  in  them.  In  the  midst  of,  and  in  spite 
of,  all  our  sectarian  rivalries  and  jealousies,  there  is  a  feeling 
widely  prevalent  among  Christian  people,  that  these  things  are 
disgraceful  to  our  religion,  and  greatly  diminish  its  benefi- 
cent influence  over  human  hearts  and  human  society.  Such 
is  the  strength  of  this  feeling  that  it  creates  a  necessity  of  an 
earnest  effort  to  discountenance  and  rebuke  all  manifestations 
of  a  sectarian  spirit.  The  steady  growth  in  the  churches  of 
all  denominations  of  an  aversion  to  sectarian  broils  and  conflicts, 
and  of  a  longing  desire  for  a  more  satisfactory  manifestation 
of  the  oneness  of  the  Christian  brotherhood,  is  one  of  the  -^ 
most  encouraging  signs  of  this  time,  —  one  of  the  most  cheer-»  ^^rT^I 
ing  omens  of  a  future  for  the  Church  of  Christ,  brighter,  purer,  ^''* 
and  better  than  the  past. 

But  while  we  are  cheered  and  encouraged  by  the  growth  of 
this  better  spirit,  we  cannot  help  seeing  that,  along  with  it, 
there  is  a  false  assumption  which,  while  it  is  adhered  to,  must 
prove  an  impassable  barrier  to  all  progress  towards  the  real- 
ization of  these  devout  longings.  That  assumption  is,  that  the 
existence  of  rival  governments  is  a  legitimate  and  inevitable 
consequence  of  religious  freedom,  and  must  therefore  be  per- 
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petual ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  harmony  of  the  Christian 
brotherhood  is  to  be  preserved  only  by  promoting  kindly  rela- 
tions between  these  several  divisions  of  the  common  house- 
hold of  faith,  just  as  the  peace  of  a  neighborhood  is  to  be 
promoted  by  keeping  up  kindly  relations  among  its  several 
families. 

According  to  this  assumption,  we  must  discountenance  all 
comparisons  as  invidious  ;  we  must  abstain  from  all  criticism, 
and  all  discussion  of  matters  about  which  Christian  sects  differ, 
and  apply  all  our  endeavors  to  the  perfection  of  arrangements 
for  dividing  up  the  Christian  world  among  these  high  ecclesi- 
astical powers,  with  as  much  good  feeling  as  possible.  While 
this  assumption  is  adhered  to,  any  one  who  proposes  to  exam- 
ine the  subject-matter  about  which  the  sects  differ,  and  to  make 
honest  comparisons  between  them,  for  the  sake  of  eliciting  the 
truth,  will  be  likely  to  be  regarded  as  a  bitter  sectarian,  and  a 
disturber  of  the  blessed  harmony  of  the  ecclesiastical  world  so 
devoutly  longed  for,  and  yet  so  certain  never  to  be  enjoyed 
while  the  present  order  of  things  exists.  Such  a  comparison 
we  are  about  to  institute,  at  whatever  hazard  of  being  thought 
to  violate  the  truce  —  and  it  is  only  a  truce  —  which  at  present 
exists  between  the  high  contracting  powers  that  assume  to 
govern  the  religious  world. 

Against  the  above  mode  of  viewing  things,  we  enter  our 
solemn  protest.      The  sects  of  modem  Christendom  are  not 
divinely  constituted    families,  but  man-made  schisms  in  the 
body  of  Christ.    Not  one  of  them  has  any  right  to  exist  for  an 
hour,  unless  the  principles  of  its  organization  are  true,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  gospel  of  Christ    These  principles  are  open  to 
the  scrutiny  of  all  the  world.    This  is  a  legitimate  field  of  in- 
quiry, which  all  are  at  liberty  to  enter  who  love  truth,  freedom, 
and  righteousness.    The  harmony  of  the  Christian  brotherho 
can  only  be  attained  and  securely  enjoyed  in  the  long  future, 
subjecting  this  whole  matter  to  the  most  earnest  and  searchin 
investigation,  till  we  have  learned  what  is  the  mind  of  Christ 
what  is   the  conception  according   to  which  he  intended  t 
found  his  church.    There  is  no  subject  to  which  the  motto  o 
the  Apostle  is  more  applicable :  "  Prove  all  things  ;  hold  fast: 
that  which  is  good/' 
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History  teaches  us,  by  innumerable  examples,  that  as  a  prime 
condition  of  human  freedom,  religion  should  be  placed  in  its 
true  relation  to  the  powers  by  which  society  is  governed.  It  is 
one  of  the  strongest  and  most  permament  forces  of  the  hu- 
man soul.  He  who  knows  not  this,  who  thinks  that  humanity 
can  ever  be  argued  or  educated  out  of  its  religion,  may  know 
physical  science  perhaps,  but  he  is  ignorant  of  what  is  much 
better  worth  knowing,  —  human  nature.  Man's  faith  cannot 
be  limited  by  the  visible  and  the  tangible,  nor  his  hope  by  the 
transient  and  the  perishing.  He  will  stand  in  awe  of  invisible 
powers,  and  anticipate  immortality  and  retribution.  This  is 
religion,  and  human  nature  can  no  more  be  divested  of  it  than 
of  the  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirst 

Those  who  haye  sought  to  be  the  rulers  of  the  world  have 
been  well  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  permament  force,  and 
of  its  potency,  and  have  in  all  ages  endeavored  to  seize  on  it  as 
one  of  the  chief  instruments  of  their  power.  Despotisms  have 
always  sought  to  enforce  the  terrors  which  physical  pains  and 
penalties  excite,  by  the  awe  which  religion  inspires.  Hence, 
through  much  the  greater  portion  of  all  human  history,  religion 
has  been  an  affair  of  the  State,  and  men  have  been  reduced  to 
a  submissive  acceptance  of  such  religion  as  the  State  imposed, 
just  as  they  accept  such  soil  and  climate  as  divine  Provi- 
dence gives.  Thus  mankind  are  doubly  enslaved.  Liberty  is 
quite  impossible  to  a  people  thus  trembling  before  a  resistless 
power,  armed  with  all  the  secular  penalties  known  to  the  rulers 
of  this  world,  and  with  the  wrath,  present  and  future,  of  those 
invisible  powers  of  which  religion  teaches  us. 

It  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  existence  of  any  real  free- 
dom in  the  world,  that  religion  should  be  rescued  from  the  usurp- 
ing grasp  of  the  civil  ruler.  Man  must  learn  that  he  has  a 
conscience,  a  moral  and  religious  nature,  over  which  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  world  have  no  control  whatever;  that  every 
man  owes  an  allegiance  to  the  God  of  heaven,  with  which  no 
human  power  has  any  right  at  all  to  interfere.  The  first  step 
which  can  be  taken  towards  real  freedom  in  this  world,  is  to 
teach  secular  governments  to  confine  themselves  within  their 
own  sphere,  and  leave  religion  to  be  a  matter  between  every 
man  and  his  God. 
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This  lesson  the  religion  of  the  Bible  has  been  powerfully 
teaching  men  in  all  the  ages  of  its  history.  Moses  taught  it 
before  Pharaoh,  and  the  whole  land  of  Egypt.  Nathan  the 
prophet  taught  it,  when  he  said  to  King  David,  **  Thou  art  the 
man."  Daniel  taught  it  in  the  court  of  Darius,  when,  in  defiance 
of  the  king's  threatenings,  he  knelt  in  his  house  with  his  win- 
dows open  towards  Jerusalem  three  times  in  a  day,  and  prayed 
and  gave  thanks  before  his  God  as  he  did  aforetime. 

But  it  was  in  the  rise  and  progress  of  Christianity  that  this 
principle  was  to  receive  its  fullest  illustration,  and  ultimately 
to  triumph  in  the  world.  In  the  appeal  of  Peter  and  John  to 
the  Jewish  council,  "  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God 
to  hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye,"  we  see 
the  beginning  of  that  battle  of  the  ages  which  was  after  many 
centuries  to  end  in  victory  for  human  freedom.  Every  con- 
vert who  embraced  Christianity  in  those  early  ages,  declared 
his  faith  in  the  supremacy  of  God  over  the  conscience  of  man. 
Every  Christian  society  which  the  apostles  organized,  was 
founded  on  a  basis  which  involves  the  same  great  truth.  And 
if  Christianity  could  have  made  its  way  over  the  empire  in 
uncorrupted  purity,  liberty  would  have  dawned  upon  the  world 
fifteeen  centuries  earlier,  and  "  the  dark  ages  "  would  have  had 
no  place  in  history. 

But  the  triumph  of  freedom  was  not  to  be  yet.  There  were 
only  precious  seeds  sown  in  the  earth,  to  spring  up  and  bear 
their  fruit  in  far  distant  ages.  In  that  terrible  struggle  in 
which  the  paganism  of  the  Roman  empire  was  overthrown, 
and  its  millions  were  incorporated  into  a  nominal  connection 
with  Christianity,  the  church  itself  was  deeply  corrupted,  by 
introducing  into  it  the  ideas  and  the  customs  of  the  paganism 
which  it  supplanted.  And  when  at  last  the  cross  became  the 
badge  of  the  empire,  both  the  forms  and  the  spirit  of  the  church 
had  been  radically  changed.  Its  simple  local  societies  had  given 
place  to  a  more  or  less  stately  hierarchy,  and  it  succeeded  with- 
out any  reluctance  to  substantially  the  same  relation  to  the 
State  in  which  the  old  paganism  had  so  long  stood.  In  the 
estimation  of  every  Roman,  religion  was  altogether  an  affair  of 
the  State.  It  was  by  the  operation  of  this  principle  that 
Christianity  had  been  forced  to  pass  through  the  fires  of  ten 
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persecutions.  Yet  now  she  mounts  the  throne,  and  takes  up 
the  very  persecuting  sword  which  for  three  centuries  had  been 
used  against  her.  So  is  it  ever  in  this  world's  bloody  history  : 
the  oppressed  makes  haste  to  become  the  oppressor.  This  is 
the  origin  of  that  union  of  Christianity,  so  called,  with  the  sec- 
ular power,  which  enslaved  Christendom  and  enslaved  Chris- 
tianity for  fifteen  dreary  centuries. 

In  one  important  respect,  however,  the  position  of  Christianity 
in  relation  to  the  State  differed  from  that  of  the  old  paganism. 
The  latter  was  a  part  of  the  State  ;  it  never  had  any  separate 
organization  or  existence.  But  the  church  was  always  a  power 
by  itself  more  or  less  in  alliance  with  the  State,  weak  and  in 
subjection,  when  the  State  was  strong,  —  domineering  and  de- 
spotic when  the  State  was  weak.  The  empire  rapidly  decayed  ; 
the  church  gained  strength  by  its  weakness.  The  empire 
perished;  but  the  church,  under  the  hierarchal  organization 
which  had  been  growing  for  ages,  survived  the  empire,  and  the 
Bishop  seized  the  sceptre  which  the  emperor  could  no 
longer  hold.  For  a  thousand  years  the  Bishop  of  Rome  wielded 
over  the  world  the  more  than  imperial  power  which  he  grasped 
as  the  empire  fell 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  great  monarchies  of  modern 
Europe  sprung  up.  But  they  were  all  the  allies,  or  rather  the 
vassals,  of  the  church.  The  Pope  still  wielded  a  power  before 
which  the  proudest  monarch  stood  in  awe.  The  church  was 
the  ruling  force  ;  Christendom  was  one  vast  theocracy. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  came  the  Reformation,  resisted  in- 
deed by  the  Pope,  and  by  all  the  monarchs  that  adhered  to  him. 
And  yet  it  became  an  established  fact  over  nearly  half  of 
Europe.  But  the  Reformation  brought  no  deliverance  of  the 
church  from  its  unnatural  alliance  with  the  secular  power. 

Nothing  seemed  more  shocking  to  the  Reformers  than  the 
doctrine  of  religious  freedom,  as  we  understand  it.  Where  the 
different  Protestant  churches  separated  themselves  from  Rome, 
they  hastened  to  ally  themselves  with  the  governments  of  the 
several  States,  that  the  civil  powers  might  always  be  at  hand  to 
punish  heresy,  and  prevent  dissent  and  schism.  This  alliance 
was  contracted  under  different  forms  in  different  countries, 
—  in  England  under  the   Episcopal  forms,  in  Scotland  and 
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Geneva  under  the  Presbyterian,  and  in  Germany  under  the 
Lutheran. 

All  the  leading  Protestant  religious  bodies  of  this  country, 
except  the  congregational  (the  latter  including,  of  course,  the 
Baptist  churches),  are  in  one  form  or  another  offshoots  of  these 
European  national  churches.  Nearly  every  country  of  Europe 
has  sent  swarms  of  emigrants  to  the  United  States,  and  these 
emigrants  have  brought  with  them,  and  established  among  us, 
the  forms  of  church  organization  to  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed in  the  countries  from  which  they  came,  so  far  as  that  is 
possible  where  no  union  of  Church  and  State  can  exist.  Hence 
our  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Reformed,  and  Lutheran  churches. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  church  was  never  a  state  church; 
but  it  is  modelled  after  the  pattern  of  the  English  Episcopal 
church,  by  the  organizing  genius  of  John  Wesley.  It  retains 
the  episcopate,  and  a  national  hierarchy  scarcely  less  compact 
than  that  of  the  national  church  of  which  it  is  a  modification. 

All  these  are  then  offshoots  of  the  state  churches  of  the 
Reformation ;  they  are  as  truly  political  in  their  structure  as 
our  government  at  Washington.  They  have  all  a  system  of 
legislation  and  adjudication,  which  is  strictly  national  in  its 
jurisdiction,  and  aspires  to  become  not  only  national  but  uni- 
versal. They  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  national  theoc- 
racies. They  cannot  fine  men,  imprison  them,  nor  put  them  to 
death.  But  they  can  and  do  legislate  and  adjudicate  by  a 
system  of  machinery  which  is  strictly  political,  and  often  more 
than  national  in  the  extent  of  its  jurisdiction  over  the  precious 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  Christian  people. 

Our  inquiry  is  not  now  whether  such  great  national  and 
hierarchal  organizations  of  the  so-called  church  are  scriptural 
Is  it  not  too  plain  to  require  any  argument  that  they  can  derive 
absolutely  no  countenance  either  from  the  authority  of  Christ 
or  the  practice  of  the  Apostles?  Our  inquiry  is,  whether 
they  are  consistent  with  the  full  development  and  peaceful 
reign  of  republican  liberty. 

The  hasty  survey  which  we  have  taken  of  the  history  of  the 
question  conducts  inevitably  to  one  conclusion,  the  import- 
ance of  which  must  be  apparent  to  every  one.  For  the  most 
part,  in  all  the  past  ages  of  the  world,  the  control  of  religion  has 
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been  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  government,  and 
from  the  exercise  of  that  control  the  civil  rulers  of  the  world 
have  derived  a  very  important  portion  of  their  influence  over 
their  subjects.  By  the  separation  of  the  church  from  the 
state,  the  government  is  quite  divested  of  this  function.  This 
is  inevitable.  It  cannot  therefore  fail  to  be  a  question  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  governments  and  to  nations,  —  What  is 
to  become  of  this  function  'i  In  whom  or  in  what  is  it  to  be 
vested }  Into  whose  hands  is  that  power  to  fall  of  which  the 
civil  ruler  has  been  deprived  'i  It  is  not  to  be  annihilated,  for 
religion  is  one  of  the  great  permanent  forces  of  human  nature. 
Who,  then,  or  what  is  to  wield  that  power  when  religion  is  com- 
pletely severed  from  the  state }  What  influence  is  the  power 
that  wields  it  to  exert  on  human  liberty }  We  repeat  what  we 
said  at  the  outset :  This  is  a  new  question.  We  are  entering 
an  unexplored  region. 

But  two  answers  to  the  question  are  in  the  nature  of  things 
possible.  Either  we  must  construct  one  or  more  religious  sov- 
ereignties, standing  side  by  side  with  the  secular,  having 
indeed  no  material  or  corporal  pains  and  penalties  at  dispo- 
sal, but  taking  care  of  the  religious  well-being  of  the  people 
as  the  state  does  of  its  secular  interests,  by  legislative,  judicial, 
and  executive  powers,  and  securing  obedience  by  such  spiritual 
penalties  as  may  be  thought  most  expedient  or  useful ;  or  else 
we  must  regard  that  function  of  which  the  state  has  been 
divested  as  vested  in  no  human  or  earthly  sovereignty,  but  in 
God  alone. 

The  former  of  these  solutions  is  that  which  is  actually 
adopted  by  modem  Christendom  wherever  the  church  is 
severed  from  the  control  of  the  state.  The  latter  solution 
is  that  in  which  we  find  the  only  hope  of  religion  and  freedom 
in  the  world ;  it  is  the  solution  which  will  be  furnished  by  the 
church  of  the  future.  What  remains  of  the  task  which  we 
have  imposed  on  ourselves  is,  to  examine  and  compare  these 
two  solutions. 

The  former  requires  a  subdivision :  First.  When  the  religious 
sovereignty  is  single  and  exclusive.  This  represents  the  Papal 
church  when  separated  from  the  state.  Second.  When 
there  are  two  or  many  religious  sovereignties  instead  of  one. 
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This  represents  Protestantism  with  religious  freedom.  Of 
these  two  divisions  the  first  is  impossible  and  purely  chimerical 
The  Papal  church  will  always  resist  the  separation  of  the 
church  from  the  state,  and  such  a  separation  will  never  take 
place  in  any  Roman  Catholic  country,  until  the  church  has 
first  lost  the  control  of  society,  by  losing  the  confidence  of 
the  people.  The  conception  of  De  Tocqueville,  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  might  hope  to  renew  her  youthful 
vigor  by  separating  herself  from  the  state,  was  quite  Utopian. 
There  is  no  more  good  sense  in  advising  that  church  to  sep- 
arate itself  from  the  state  for  the  good  of  religion,  than  there 
would  have  been  in  the  years  that  preceded  the  great  rebellion 
in  advising  the  slave-owners  to  abolish  slavery  for  the  good  of 
the  slave  or  the  good  of  their  country.  The  alliance  of  the 
church  with  the  state  is  one  of  the  last  things  that  church  will 
give  up,  while  she  controls  society ;  and  when  her  connection 
with  the  state  is  severed  against  her  will,  she  will  speedily  find 
herself  surrounded  by  Protestant  organizations,  that  will  share 
with  her  that  religious  sovereignty  which  she  claims  as  of 
right  exclusively  belonging  to  herself. 

If  in  our  country  or  in  any  other,  once  Protestant,  the  Papal 
church  ever  succeeds  in  becoming  the  majority  and  gaining 
the  control  of  society,  she  will  always  hasten  to  establish  in 
some  form  the  union  of  church  and  state.  She  is  in  that 
respect  just  like  all  other  political  bodies,  great  or  small,  ambi- 
tious, and  unceasingly  grasping  after  more  power  ;  and  when 
she  comes  into  such  a  position  in  any  country  that  she  can 
make  the  civil  power  subservient  to  her  ends,  it  is  contrary  to 
her  nature  and  the  nature  of  things  that  she  should  not  do  it 
It  is  as  natural  that  such  an  ecclesiastico-political  body,  when 
in  the  ascendent,  should  subsidize  the  state  to  its  purposes,  as 
it  is  for  a  hungry  lion  to  devour  its  prey  when  within  its  reach. 
They  who  think  that  that  church  is  so  changed,  so  reformed  by 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  that  it  will  never  do  such  naughty  things 
any  more,  are  just  as  wise  as  one  who  should  bring  up  a  pet  lion, 
and,  when  he  is  well  grown,  place  so  much  confidence  in  the 
good  influence  of  his  civilized  education,  as  to  fold  him  with  the 
sheep.     All  which  the  spirit  of  the  age  can  do  for  us  against 
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such  a  system  is,  to  render  it  impossible  it  should  ever  gain 
the  ascendency.  In  that  respect  we  confess  we  have  ourselves 
some  confidence  in  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

If  we  Americans  have  any  doubts  on  this  subject,  it  must  be 
because  we  have  more  easy  credulity  than  sound  wisdom.  The 
nation  has  seen  that  so-called  church  in  a  corrupt  combination 
with  a  political  ring,  tamely  permitting  her  political  partners  to 
steal  from  public  treasuries  to  their  hearts'  content,  provided  only 
she  might  have  opportunity  to  steal  from  the  same  treasuries 
whatever  she  pleased  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  and  religion. 
We  have  hereafter  no  excuse  for  being  ignorant  of  the  designs 
to  be  apprehended  from  combinations  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  and  corrupt  political  parties.  Nor  is  there 
likely  to  be  any  lack  of  political  parties  corrupt  enough  to  enter 
into  such  combinations.  If  that  hierarchy  ever  succeeds  in 
standing  in  relations  to  the  whole  nation,  similar  to  those  in 
which  she  has,  in  these  last  years,  stood  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  —  and  in  such  relations  she  is  aspiring  to  place  herself 
with  an  ambition  that  never  sleeps,  —  American  liberty,  the 
American  Republic,  will  be  at  an  end. 

The  Papal  church  cannot  but  be  inimical  to  the  interests  of 
republican  liberty  in  every  country  when  it  exists  in  any  con- 
siderable strength.  It  is  contrary  to  its  nature  ever  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  position  it  occupies  in  a  free  government.  The 
very  nature  and  structure  of  the  system  implies  the  power  of 
compulsion.  When  deprived  of  this  power,  as  in  this  country, 
it  will  for  the  present  accept  the  inevitable,  and  bide  its  time. 
But  its  whole  existence  will  be  one  of  restless  agitation.  It  will 
perpetually  disturb  the  peace  of  the  community  by  its  struggle 
for  more  power,  —  especially  by  its  efforts  to  wield  the  power  of 
the  state  for  the  promotion  of  its  ends.  In  such  efforts  at 
establishing  republicanism  as  those  now  in  progress  in  France 
and  Spain,  it  is  a  mighty  force,  ready  to  be  wielded  for  any 
faction,  however  adverse  to  the  republic  and  to  liberty,  that 
will  make  the  government  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the 
hierarchy,  and  its  presence  and  sinister  influence  will  probably 
render  the  peaceful  existence  of  a  republic  in  either  of  those 
countries  impossible. 

When  the  church  is  separated  from  the  state,  and  the  relig- 
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ious  function  is  exercised  by  the  Papal  church,  the  national 
sovereignty  is  really  divided,  and  one  portion  of  it  is  given 
over  to  a  foreign  despot,  —  a  despot  whose  spirit  and  principles 
are  more  hostile  to  all  free  institutions  anywhere  in  the  world 
than  those  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  —  a  despot  who  has  governed 
Christendom  through  these  immemorial  ages  under  pretence  of 
being  the  successor  of  Peter,  but  who  is  in  reality  the  successor 
of  the  Caesars,  who  of  old  governed  the  world  from  the  seven- 
hilled  city,  —  a  despot  who  has  indeed  within  these  last  three 
years  been  deprived  of  Caesar's  sword,  but  not  really  any  the 
less  a  despot  than  before,  — for  the  present  governing  the  na- 
tions as  best  he  may,  by  ghostly  terrors  and  spiritual  penalties, 
in  longing  expectation  that  his  lost  imperial  sword  may  be 
restored  to  him  by  the  intervention  of  all  the  armies  of  Papal 
Europe.  We  think  that  any  one  who  believes  that  republican 
liberty  can  live  and  prosper  in  any  country,  the  mass  of  whose 
people  owe  allegiance  to  such  a  religious  despotism,  is  the 
victim  of  a  miserable  delusion,  which  fits  him  rather  to  be  the 
inmate  of  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  than  to  be  the  teacher  of 
mankind  either  in  politics  or  religion. 

Many  of  the  advanced  thinkers  of  our  country  have  signifi- 
cantly shaken  their  heads  at  the  strong  measures  of  the  great 
German  chancellor  towards  the  Papal  church,  under  its  pres- 
ent ultramontane  administration.  But  in  doing  so  they  have 
only  shown  the  shallowness  of  their  own  thinking  on  this 
whole  subject.  Bismarck  has  thought  more  profoundly  than 
they,  in  this  as  in  many  other  things.  His  policy  in  this 
regard  is  simply  a  refusal  to  divide  the  sovereignty  of  Germany 
with  the  despot  of  the  Vatican.  He  who  believes  that  the 
unification  of  Germany  with  a  practical  division  of  its  sover- 
eignty between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  is  possible,  has 
need  to  be  better  acquainted,  not  only  with  the  wiles  of  Jesu- 
itism, but  with  the  nature  and  essential  spirit  of  the  Papal 
power. 

There  is  at  least  one  transaction  in  the  known  history  of  the 
Chinese  government,  in  which  it  manifested  a  degree  of  wisdom 
and  good  sense  from  which  the  Christendom  of  the  nineteenth 
century  might  learn  a  valuable  lesson.  From  the  early  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  a  violent  dispute  arose  between  the  Jesuit 
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missionaries  to  that  country  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Francis- 
can and  Dominican  missionaries  on  the  other,  respecting  the 
extent  to  which  Chinese  converts  should  be  permitted  to  retain 
their  pagan  ceremonies.  The  question  was  at  one  time  referred 
to  the  Emperor,  but  finally  to  three  successive  Popes  ;  and 
the  final  decision  of  the  Papal  Chair  was,  that  the  Pagan  cer- 
emonies, for  the  indulgence  of  which  the  Jesuits  contended, 
should  no  longer  be  allowed.  The  indignation  of  the  Empe- 
ror was  so  much  aroused  by  this  interference  of  a  foreign  sov- 
ereign with  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  religion  in  his  empire 
that  he  banished  all  the  missionaries  from  the  country.  No 
government  on  earth  ought  to  allow  a  foreign  sovereign  to  leg- 
islate and  adjudicate  for  his  subjects  in  such  a  matter  as  relig- 
ious ceremonies  and  religious  faith.  If  there  are  countries, 
like  our  own,  for  example,  so  situated  as  to  be  compelled  to 
submit  to  it,  the  dangers  of  such  an  arrangement  are  sure  to 
be  apparent  at  no  distant  day.  The  present  aspects  of  the 
school  question  afford  abundant  proof  that  we  are  now  experi- 
encing the  dangers  of  dividing  the  national  sovereignty  with 
a  foreign  despot.  No  government  on  earth  that  has  to  do  with 
the  Papal  hierarchy  can  escape  these  dangers.  It  is  precisely 
what  we  have  called  it,  a  divided  sovereignty,  and  threatens 
anarchy  and  revolution. 

How  then  will  the  case  stand,  if  the  religious  sovereignty, 
when  taken  from  the  state,  is  vested,  not  in  a  single  and  ex- 
clusive sovereignty,  but  in  as  many  religious  sovereignties  as 
the  people  may  choose  to  organize,  each  taking  care  and  con- 
trol of  such  portion  of  the  people  as  may  choose  to  place 
themselves  under  its  jurisdiction  ?'  This  is  the  conception 
according  to  which  Protestantism,  wherever  it  has  obtained  for 
itself  religious  liberty,  is  for  the  most  part  seeking  to  construct 
free  society  for  the  ages  of  the  future.  The  church  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  state ;  the  civil  power,  being  divested  of  its 
religious  function,  is  made  exclusively  secular;  and  yet  the 
necessity  of  governing  the  church  by  a  truly  legislative,  judicial, 
and  executive  power  lodged  somewhere  in  human  hands 
and  visibly  exercised  among  men,  is  maintained ;  and  any 
attempt  to  dispense  with  such  a  government  over  the  church 
is  extensively  regarded  with  horror,  as  dangerous  to  the  purity 
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and  peace  of  the  church,  and  destructive  of  the  moral  order 
of  the  world.  And  yet  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  no  one 
church  authority  in  existence  which  has  the  exclusive  right  to 
this  function  of  governing  the  church.  It  is  to  be  divided  up 
among  all  the  ecclesiastico  religious  bodies  which  have  been 
transplanted  to  this  country  from  the  Old  World,  or  have  origi- 
nated among  ourselves  from  our  past  religious  conflicts,  or  may 
come  into  being  in  the  religious  controversies  of  the  future. 
Each  of  these  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate  religious  sov- 
ereignty, exercising  its  jurisdiction  over  as  many  as  can  be 
made  willing  to  submit  to  its  authority.  This  is  substan- 
tially the  solution  of  the  question  of  church  and  state  which 
is  given  us  by  modem  Protestantism.  Is  it  valid  ?  Can  it 
be  maintained.^  Is  it  compatible  with  the  peaceful  and  per- 
manent reign  of  republican  liberty  over  the  land  and  over  the 
world } 

We  have  seen  that  an  exclusive  hierarchy  is  the  inevitable 
enemy  of  human  liberty  ;  that  it  never  can  get  the  control  of 
society,  without  trampling  out  the  liberties  of  mankind.  Is 
not  the  same  spirit  and  the  same  tendency  necessarily  found 
in  all  religious  governments  vested  in  human  hands  i  We 
know  that  this  will  be  thought  by  many  to  be  not  only  an  un- 
charitable, but  an  absurd  question.  But  facts  which  cannot  be 
controverted  show  that  it  is  neither  absurd  nor  uncharitable. 
There  is  a  common  saying  in  the  mouth  of  almost  every  one, 
and  which  for  the  most  part  no  one  denies,  which  admits  and 
assumes,  that  what  is  implied  in  this  question  is  literal  truth 
obvious  to  all  men.  It  is  the  urging  that  our  only  safety 
against  religious  despotism  is  in  the  multiplicity  of  our  sects. 
Who  has  not  heard  this  a  hundred  times  ?  Who  ever  denied 
it  ?    Who  ever  heard  it  denied } 

In  No.  5 1  of  the  "  Federalist,"  in  an  article  from  the  pen  of 
James  Madison,  we  find  the  following  words  :  — 

"  In  a  free  government  the  necessity  for  civil  rights  must  be*  the  same  as 
that  for  religious  rights.  It  consists  in  the  one  case  in  the  multiplicity  of 
interests,  and  in  the  other  in  the  multiplicity  of  sects." 

This  agrees  precisely  with  the  common  saying  above  quoted. 
And  hence  the  common  belief  that  the  multiplication  of  relig- 
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ious  sects  is  a  great  blessing ;  it  is  our  only  security  against 
the  alliance  of  some  one  sect  with  the  state,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  religious  despotism  over  us  all.  Few  opinions  can 
be  stated,  which  are  more  universally  or  more  undoubtingly 
held  by  Americans  than  this. 

But  what  is  the  plain  English  of  all  this  ?  Nothing  is  easier 
than  to  translate  it.  Each  of  our  sects  is  assumed  to  be,  in 
itself,  a  dangerous  and  malignant  power,  supremely  and  un- 
scrupulously bent  on  its  own  aggrandizement,  and  waiting  its 
opportunity,  when  no  longer  held  in  check  by  rival  powers  of 
similar  spirit  and  aims,  to  ally  itself  with  the  state,  and  crush 
out  the  religious  liberty  of  the  world.  It  is  thought,  indeed, 
that  these  sects  are  not  only  productive,  when  properly 
restrained  by  their  mutual  rivalries,  of  great  good,  but  quite 
necessary  to  the  purity  of  the  church,  the  prosperity  of  relig- 
ion, and  the  moral  order  of  society ;  and  yet  that  they  are  each 
and  all  despotic  in  spirit,  and  hindered  from  becoming  such  in 
practice,  on  the  same  principle  that  Turkey  is  hindered  from 
being  absorbed  by  any  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  No 
man  can  deny  that  this  is  the  estimate  in  which  they  were  held 
by  James  Madison,  and  in  which  the  great  body  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  ever  held  and  do  still  hold  them.  A  little 
reflection  will  convince  us  that  this  estimate  is  just.  It  is  of 
the  nature  of  all  power  vested  in  human  hands  or  in  human 
bodies  politic,  to  be  ambitious  of  its  own  aggrandizement.  It 
is  certainly  not  less  true  of  ecclesiastical  than  of  secular 
power.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  it  is 
more  pre-eminently  true  of  ecclesiastical  power.  The  ecclesi- 
astical ruler  always  assumes  that  his  power  is  essential  to 
the  highest  welfare,  the  spiritual  and  eternal  welfare  of  man- 
kind ;  and  therefore  he  is  stimulated  to  seek  its  aggrandizement 
by  zeal  for  God  and  humanity.  An  ecclesiastical  power  is 
therefore  urged  to  seek  its  own  aggrandizement  by  motives  of 
peculiar  force  and  urgency.  It  is  unwise,  then,  to  expect  that 
any  power,  secular  or  ecclesiastical,  will  ever  be, able  to  set 
proper  limits  to  itself;  it  can  only  be  limited  by  the  impossi- 
bilities which  hinder  its  further  increase.  In  a  free  country 
the  only  impossibilities  which  obstruct  the  indefinite  increase 
of  any  ecclesiastical  power  are  found  in  the  jealousies  and 
rivalries  of  kindred  powers.. 
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And  yet  these  jealousies  and  rivalries  do  not  after  all  afford 
the  security  which  society  needs  against  religious  usurpation 
and  oppression.  The  multiplicity  of  sects  can  afford  us  no 
such  security  for  our  religious  rights  as  the  multiplicity  of 
interests  does  to  our  civil  rights.  An  individual,  however 
powerful,  can  be  hedged  about  by  the  strong  barriers  of  the 
law,  and  in  some  good  degree  hindered  from  encroaching  on  the 
rights  of  the  poor  and  the  weak  around  him.  But  you  cannot 
thus  hem  in  the  ambitious  efforts  of  a  powerful  religious  body. 
It  has  a  vast  sphere  of  activity,  in  which  it  is  as  independent  of 
the  state  as  the  state  is  of  it  It  is  not,  like  the  individual, 
a  subject 

And  yet  the  security  of  our  civil  rights  which  comes  from 
the  multiplicity  of  interests  is  by  no  means  complete.  A 
powerful  individual,  a  Vanderbilt,  an  A.  T.  Stewart,  will  often 
succeed,  in  spite  of  all  the  legal  restraints  that  can  be  devised, 
in  aggrandizing  himself,  and  in  uniting  in  himself  such  a 
multiplicity  of  interests  as  to  render  his  influence  on  markets 
and  prices  and  even  votes  dangerous  to  the  rights  of  millions. 
In  the  case  of  religious  rights,  this  danger  is  still  gjreater,  and 
less  capable  of  being  brought  within  the  restraints  of  law. 
No  matter  how  multiplied  our  sects,  -  indeed,  the  more  multi- 
plied, the  greater  the  danger, —  we  never  can  have  any  absolute 
security  against  the  possibility  of  some  one  of  our  sects 
aggrandizing  itself  till  it  becomes  ascendent,  and  gets  the  mas- 
tery of  society,  —  able  to  control  votes  enough  to  turn  the  scale 
between  opposing  parties  at  any  election,  or  even  to  become 
itself  the  majority  against  all  other  parties,  and  thus  secure 
the  election  of  men,  to  the  places  of  power,  who  are  pledged  to 
do  its  bidding.  In  vain  will  it  be  replied  to  this,  that  the  con- 
stitution will  be  our  protection  ;  we  know  already  that  consti- 
tutions can  be  amended,  and  that  to  an  active  and  encroaching 
majority,  they  are  often  but  a  slender  obstacle. 

It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  show  that  some  of  our  great 
religious  bodies  are  not,  in  spite  of  all  our  multiplicity  of  sects, 
exerting  a  very  disastrous  influence  on  our  politics,  much  less 
to  show  that  that  influence  is  not  likely  to  become  much  more 
disastrous  in  the  future  than  it  is  at  present  What  thought 
ful  man  has  failed  to  see  that  the  political  influence  of  the 
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sect  of  Roman  Catholics  is  throwing  constantly  increasing 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  successful  working  of  our  public 
school  system  ;  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  where  it  will 
end  ? 

And  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  we  can 
escape  this  difficulty  by  simply  excluding  the  Biole  from  the 
schools,  and  making  them  as  purely  secular  as  any  unbeliever 
could  desire.  Our  schools  must  still  teach  history  and  social 
philosophy  and  morals  ;  and  the  question  will  remain,  whether 
these  shdl  be  taught  from  the  standpoint  of  the  moral  and 
religious  supremacy  of  the  papal  hierarchy.  Till  this  is  con- 
ceded to  the  Papist,  the  hierarchy,  with  all  its  political  influ- 
ence, is  the  enemy  of  our  whole  public  school  system. 

Now  let  us  for  a  moment  imagine  that  the  Papal  church  is 
the  only  religious  body  that  can  ever  come  into  such  a  position 
as  to  exert  a  dangerous  political  influence.  We  could  even 
wish  we  were  sure  that  it  is  the  only  religious  body  that  is  now 
exerting  such  an  influence.  Certain  it  is  that  the  power  which 
these  great  religious  bodies  exert  on  society  is  not  at  all  propor- 
tioned to  their  efficiency  in  defending  and  propagating  the  pure 
Gospel  of  Christ.  Quite  independent  of  this,  they  have  great 
power  as  national,  ecclesiastico-political  bodies ;  and  that  power 
is  capable  of  being  indefinitely  increased,  and  of  being  exerted 
for  evil  as  well  as  for  good.  If  there  are  any  who  can  look 
forward  to  the  future  without  any  apprehension  of  evil  to  the 
cause  of  republican  freedom  in  this  and  other  lands,  from  the 
ambitious  efforts  of  such  great  religious  bodies  for  their  own 
aggrandizement,  we  are  not  of  the  number.  If  "  the  only  secu- 
rity of  our  religious  rights  is  in  the  multiplicity  of  our  sects," 
we  must  sorrowfully  say  that  our  security  is  a  very  inade- 
quate one. 

None  can  be  more  profoundly  impressed  than  we  are,  with 
the  essential  badness  of  the  English  Church  Establishment. 
Yet  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  proposition  to  "  dises- 
tablish "  it,  we  should  not  know  which  to  choose.  We  should 
be  ready  to  exclaim,  "  There  is  neither  going  hence  nor  staying 
here."  We  should  fear  that  that  great  religious  sovereignty 
(for  such  it  would  still  be),  when  made  quite  independent  of 
the  crown  and  the  Parliament,  in  that  wide  field  of  indepen- 
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dent  activity  which  would  remain  to  it,  would  exert  an  influence 
more  powerful  and  more  disastrous,  than  when  restrained  and 
governed  by  acts  of  Parliament ;  and  that  its  administration 
would  be  much  less  liberal  and  consistent  with  the  general 
welfare  under  officials  of  its  own  appointing,  than  under  the 
Queen  and  her  ministers.  We  could  not  but  regard  the  influence 
of  such  a  great,  independent,  religious  body  on  the  nation  and 
on  mankind  with  very  serious  apprehension.  England  will 
certainly  not  escape  the  evils  of  her  establishment  by  simple 
disestablishment ;  as  we  do  not  escape  the  evils  of  great,  inde- 
pendent, religious  sovereignties,  by  having  no  union  of  church 
and  state. 

This  long  conflict  of  rival  religious  bodies,  though  neither 
should  ever  gain  a  dangerous  ascendency,  is  in  various  ways 
detrimental.  It  is  destructive  to  the  order,  harmony,  and  peace 
of  society.  It  creates  perpetual  unrest.  It  is  a  condition  ol 
unstable  equilibrium  tending  to  create  discontent  with  the 
present  and  distrust  of  the  future.  Man's  exertions  are  called 
into  requisition,  not  in  co-operative  efibrts  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  but  in  mutually  antagonistic  efforts  to  counteract  the 
mischief  which  each  fears  his  neighbor  is  doing.  Each  is  con- 
structing that  whereby  he  may  successfully  rival  what  his 
neighbors  are  constructing,  instead  of  all  uniting  their  efibrts 
to  build  what  the  general  good  requires.  Of  this  spirit  of  an- 
tagonism in  doing  that  which  should  be  done  in  a  spirit  of 
co-operative  patriotism  and  philantrophy,  society  all  around  us 
is  full  of  the  richest  monuments :  churches  multiplied  till  they 
become  the  weakness  and  the  opprobrium  of  the  Christian 
cause ;  colleges  and  seminaries  of  learning  multiplied  till  all 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  contemptible,  because  there  are 
neither  funds  to  sustain  them  nor  students  to  fill  them  ;  places 
of  the  highest  dignity  and  influence  filled  by  mean  and  im- 
moral men,  because  Christian  people  are  too  much  divided  by 
these  rivalries  and  jealousies  to  unite  their  exertions  to  secure 
the  appointment  of  good  men  —  but  why  multiply  these  par- 
ticulars ?  The  spectacle  is  sickening,  and  we  turn  away  fi"om  it 
in  disgust  and  sorrow.  Whatever  thus  weakens  those  moral 
forces  which  ought  to  purify  and  enlighten  society,  and  bind 
it  together  in  blessed  moral  harmony,  must  be  dangerous  to 
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liberty.  It  is  a  waste  of  conservative  force  which  no  free 
people  can  afford. 

That  very  distrust  of  those  great  religious  bodies  that  so 
largely  represent  Christianity  before  the  world,  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  that  revived  maxim  upon  which  we  have  commented, 
immensely  impairs  the  beneficent  power  of  Christianity  over 
the  minds  of  men.  There  are  millions  of  men  among  us 
who  regard  all  our  sects  with  a  degree  of  hatred,  because  they 
believe  them  to  be  dangerous  to  freedom,  —  really,  at  heart, 
inimical  to  it  They  think  their  hatred  is  well  placed  ;  and  yet 
they  make  no  distinction  between  these  sects  and  that  Chris- 
tianity in  the  name  of  which  the  sects  all  claim  to  speak ;  and 
therefore  hate  Christianity  as  cordially  as  they  do  the  sects. 
They  regard  Christianity  as  only  another  name  for  sectarian- 
ism, and  they  are  therefore  placed  almost  entirely  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  Christian  church  and  ministry.  Let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves.  Men  cannot  repeat,  generation  after  generation, 
such  a  maxim  without  having  an  internal  consciousness  of  what 
it  implies,  and  thus  becoming  hostile  to  those  churches,  so  called, 
which  they  recognize  as  the  natural  enemies  of  the  religious 
liberty  of  mankind.  The  moral  influence  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ  is  too  precious  to  all  the  interests  of  freedom  in  the 
world  to  be  thus  sacrificed.  If  we  would  not  destroy  the  last 
hope  of  liberty  on  earth,  we  must  place  our  religion  in  such 
relations  to  the  state,  that  it  will  not,  age  after  age,  provoke 
such  hostility. 

We  believe  there  is  no  way  in  which  this  chain  of  argument 
can  be  broken,  and  that  there  is  but  one  way  in  which  any 
Protestant  will  attempt  to  break  it ;  and  that  is  by  denying 
that  such  religious  bodies  as  regulate  the  affairs  of  Protestant 
churches  are  governments,  —  sovereignties.  It  is  possible 
some  may  be  disposed  to  claim  that  the  power  of  inflicting  a 
penalty,  of  depriving  the  subject  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  is 
essential  to  the  very  nature  of  a  government  properly  so  called, 
and  that  there  can  be  no  sovereignty  without  it.  This  position 
certainly  cannot  be  maintained.  That  there  can  be  no  govern- 
ment where  there  is  no  power  to  inflict  a  penalty  on  a  refractory 
subject,  we  admit.  But  all  possible  penalties  are  not  embraced 
within  the  limits  of  life,  liberty,  and  property.    There  are  other 
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rights  dearer  than  any  of  these,  of  which  a  religious  govern- 
ment assumes  the  control.  The  right  to  enjoy  the  Sacraments 
of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  right,  when  officiaUy 
qualified,  to  exhibit  them,  are  such  rights  to  a  believer  in 
Christianity  and  a  visible  church.  Though  deprived  of  all 
secular  power  by  entire  separation  from  the  state,  the  various 
religious  governments  of  Christendom  do  hold  this  treasury  of 
the  grace  of  God  under  their  keeping.  They  do  claim  the 
right  to  qualify  men,  by  due,  official  commission,  to  exhibit 
these  rites,  and  to  divest  the  refractory  subject  of  such  official 
qualification  ;  to  admit  the  private  person  to  these  rites, 
and  to  exclude  him  from  them.  They  do  enact  laws  to  regulate 
the  conduct  of  public  officers  and  private  subjects,  and  admit 
to  these  privileges  the  obedient  and  loyal,  and  exclude  the  diso- 
bedient and  refractory.  The  right  to  participate  in  the  privileges 
of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  sustains  precisely  the  same 
relation  to  a  religious  government  which  the  right  of  life,  lib- 
erty, or  property  sustains  to  a  secular  government.  The  latter 
mulcts  a  refractory  subject  in  his  property,  liberty,  or  life; 
the  former,  in  his  privileges  at  the  baptismal  font  or  the  com- 
munion table.  The  cases  are  precisely  analagous,  and  one  is 
as  truly  and  properly  a  penalty  as  the  other.  The  religious 
is  as  truly  a  government  —  a  visible  government,  exercised  in 
human  hands  —  as  the  secular.  The  one  as  truly  exercises 
legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  functions  as  the  other.  This 
assumed  right  of  the  church,  in  its  organic  capacity,  to  admit  to 
and  exclude  from  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  to  make 
and  promulgate  laws  prescribing  the  condition  under  which  the 
privilege  of  participating  in  them  shall  be  enjoyed,  and  of 
deciding  judicially  who  has  and  who  has  not  complied  with 
those  conditions,  and  of  excluding  the  latter  and  admitting 
the  former,  —  is,  with  few  and  rare  exceptions,  the  common 
basis  of  all  church  government  in  modem  Christendom, 
whether  Papal  or  Protestant.  If,  then,  the  argument  of  the 
previous  pages  proves  anything,  it  proves  that  this  right 
of  legislation  and  adjudication  in  respect  to  the  religious 
rights  and  privileges  of  mankind,  cannot  be  vested  in  any 
human  hands,  bodies,  or  organizations  without  imminent 
danger  to  the  interest  of  republican  liberty.      This  is  what 
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we  claim  for  the  argument ;  and  by  this  claim  let  it  be 
judged. 

Having,  therefore,  taken  this  function  of  bearing  rule  over 
men  in  respect  to  their  religious  interests  and  duties  from  the 
secular  power,  we  trust,  finally  and  forever,  where  shall  it  be 
vested?  Where  can  it  be  vested  safely  to  the  interests  of  freedom 
in  the  world  ?  We  answer  in  God  alone.  This  is  Christian- 
ity. All  those  arrangements  which  we  have  examined  and  con- 
demned are  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  explicit  teaching  of 
Christ.  He  is  a  king.  He  came  to  found  a  kingdom  fore- 
seen by  the  prophet  Daniel  —  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But 
his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  Before  human  eyes  and  in 
human  hands  it  has  neither  legislature,  judiciary,  or  executive. 
It  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  is  its  only  Legislator,  Judge, 
and  Executor.  The  visible  church  will  not  cease  to  be  the 
ambitious  and  dangerous  enemy  of  human  freedom  till  she 
shall  in  heart  and  practice  accept  this  great  truth  so  clearly 
promulgated  by  her  Lord  when  the  cross  was  before  him  in 
immediate  prospect. 

Jesus  Christ  delegated  no  legislative  power  to  his  church. 
We  have  enunciated  this  proposition,  but  we  really  do  not 
know  how  to  argue  it ;  we  cannot  see  that  it  needs  any  argu- 
ment. If  Christ  did  constitute  a  legislative  power  in  his  visible 
church  to  last  through  the  ages,  when  ?  and  where  ?  How  is 
that  legislative  power  constituted }  Along  what  line  docs  it 
descend  from  age  to  age }  We  find  such  a  power  abundantly 
exercised  in  the  modern  church,  but  who  can  give  us  any  ac- 
count of  its  origin,  or  any,  the  least,  evidence  that  it  originated 
in  Christ }  Who  has  pretended  to  point  to  any  such  proof  ? 
A  certain  government  with  a  very  elaborate  constitution,  and 
a  territorial  jurisdiction  coextensive  with  the  Great  Republic, 
called  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  in  the  United  States 
enacted  a  law,  which  forbade  a  man  who  recognized  himself  as 
being  one  of  its  subjects  to  preach  Christ's  own  gospel  in 
a  certain  Methodist  church  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J,  The 
said  subject.  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  Jr.,  obeyed  the  com- 
mand of  his  Master  and  Lord,  "  Go  teach  all  nations,"  without 
any  exception  for  the  Methodists  of  New  Brunswick,  and 
preached    the   gospel   in    that  church,  and  thus    disobeyed 
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the  law  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  the  United 
States.  Where  now  did  that  so-called  church  get  its 
authority  to  enact  that  law?  From  whence  does  that  law 
derive  its  binding  force  ?  Whence  did  that  church  get 
any  authority  to  enact  any  law  at  all  regulating  the  con- 
duct of  any  member  of  the  church  or  any  Christian  minis- 
ter ?  Can  Mr.  Tyng  tell  us  why,  by  submitting  to  a  trial 
under  that  law,  he  recognized  the  legitimate  authority  of  the 
law-making  power  from  which  it  emanated  ?  The  truth  is, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  existence  of  this  law-making  power  in 
the  church  has  been  assumed  and  acted  on,  for  ages,  even  in 
Congregational  churches,  without  even  an  attempt  to  prove  its 
legitimacy.     It  rests  on  nothing  but  assumption. 

Substantially  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  exercises  of  ju- 
dicial power  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  It  has  been  assumed 
for  ages  that  the  church  is  invested  with  such  power,  with  just 
as  little  doubt  as  exists  with  reference  to  the  right  of  the 
State  to  institute  a  judiciary.  It  seems  just  as  natural  and 
appropriate  that  the  church  should  try  a  member  for  any  im- 
morality, find  him  guilty  and  deprive  him  of  the  privileges  of 
the  church,  that  is  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  it  is 
that  a  civil  court  should  try  a  man  for  theft,  and,  if  found 
guilty,  sentence  him  to  the  penitentiary.  But  if  the  church 
has  such  a  judicial  power,  it  must  have  been  conferred  on  it  by 
Christ  himself.  Who  can  point  us  to  the  charter  by  which 
this  power  is  granted } 

We  are  quite  aware  that  there  are  not  a  few  for  whom  we 
entertain  the  highest  regard,  who  will  be  shocked  by  our 
calling  in  question  the  existence  of  such  a  power.  We  by  no 
means  expect  even  to  have  the  countenance  of  the  highly  con- 
servative editors  of  this  journal,  in  the  views  we  are  about  to 
utter  on  this  subject.  We  should  not  have  expressed  them  in 
this  article  had  it  seemed  to  us  possible  fairly  to  discuss  the 
question  we  have  before  us  without  distinctly  indicating  this 
root  of  church  power.  If  we  are  to  discuss  the  subject  at  all, 
we  must  carry  our  line  of  thought  logically  through  to  the 
end.  That  we  cannot  do,  without  clearly  stating  our  views 
of  this  matter.  We  must  therefore  frankly  say,  that  we  are 
quite  convinced  that  the  church  has  no  right  to  guard  the 
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Lord's  table  by  her  judicial  decisions  any  more  than  by  her 
laws. 

Few  have  ever  been  at  the  trouble  to  consider  how  grave  an 
assumption  this  is  upon  which  the  whole  superstructure  of 
church  government  has  rested  for  fifteen  centuries.  It  is  none 
other  than  this  :  that  our  Lord  instituted  two  external  rites,  and 
required  all  his  disciples,  in  all  ages  and  lands,  to  observe  them, 
—  the  one  as  an  emblem  of  moral  purification  through  the  re- 
ception of  the  gospel,  the  other  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the 
death  of  our  Lord  on  the  Cross  for  the  sins  of  the  world  ;  that 
he  then  organized  a  society  to  have  perpetual  succession,  and 
invested  that  society  with  the  right  and  imposed  on  it  the  duty 
of  guarding  these  two  rites,  so  that  no  unworthy  persons  shall 
gain  admission  to  them  ;  and,  to  that  end,  made  it  the  duty  of 
that  society,  in  perpetual  succession,  to  judge  of  the  fitness 
of  all  applicants,  to  admit  those  found  to  possess  the  requisite 
qualifications,  and  exclude  those  found,  or  afterwards  proving 
themselves  to  be,  destitute  of  them.  If  Christ  explicitly  con- 
ferred such  judicial  powers  on  his  church,  where  is  the  char- 
ter, the  constitution  in  which  this  power  is  defined  1  No  man 
can  show  it  to  us.  If  he  simply  imposed  this  duty  on  his  apos- 
tles without  definition  or  limitation,  leaving  them  and  their 
successors  to  exercise  it  in  such  ways  and  by  such  rules  as 
they  might  prescribe,  let  us  cease  to  wonder  at  any  of  the  hide- 
ous forms  of  spiritual  despotism  which  have  sprung  up  in  the 
name  of  Christianity,  and  worn  out  the  patience  of  the  saints 
for  so  many  ages.  If  our  Lord  had  intended  to  establish  the 
most  hideous  spiritual  despotism  that  ever  domineered  over 
mortals,  he  could  not  have  done  it  in  any  way  so  effectually 
and  certainly,  as  by  instituting  such  rites,  and  then  charging 
unorganized  society  with  the  duty  of  admitting  men  to  them 
and  excluding  from  them  ;  yet  leaving  the  mode  of  exercis- 
ing this  function  undefined  and  unlimited.  If  he  did  institute 
such  a  church  with  such  powers  he  undertook  the  work  of  a 
statesman  for  all  the  ages,  without  exhibiting  in  this  matter 
any  of  the  practical  wisdom  which  it  is  necessary  for  a  states- 
man to  possess.  For  our  part,  rather  than  believe  this,  we 
choose  to  believe  what  he,  himself,  said,  that  his  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world. 
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But  we  have  no  apology  for  charging  our  Lord  with  any  such 
miserable  attempt  at  statesmanship  as  this  would  imply. 
When  we  call  for  the  proof  that  he  did  confer  such  an  indefi- 
nite power  on  the  church  or  on  the  Apostles,  it  is  wholly  lack- 
ing. It  rests  on  nothing  but  assumption.  Even  if  we  concede 
that  the  Apostolic  office  was  intended  to  be  perpetual,  of 
which  some  of  the  most  learned  and  candid  even  of  Episcopal 
scholars  admit  that  there  is  no  evidence  whatever,  we  should 
still  be  no  nearer  to  the  proof  that  this  perpetual  Apostolic 
succession  was  invested  with  any  such  power.  The  link  of  evi- 
dence that  is  wanting  is  precisely  this,  —  that  there  is  no  inti- 
mation that  when  our  Lord  instituted  the  Supper,  he  invested 
the  Apostles  with  any  such  judicial  power  to  guard  it ;  and  the 
difficulty  would  not  be  obviated  by  a  demonstration  even  of 
the  Apostolic  succession.  Let  it  be  proved  that  Bishop 
Whitehouse  is  a  true  successor  of  the  Apostles,  but  this  will  not 
prove  that  Bishop  Whitehouse  has  the  power  to  admit  to  and 
exclude  from  the  Lord's  Supper,  till  it  has  first  been  proved 
that  the  Apostles,  his  predecessors,  had  it. 

To  that  sacred  upper  chamber  let  us  repair  and  endeavor  to 
comprehend  the  real  meaning  of  what  transpired  there.  That 
our  Lord  did  in  that  hour  look  across  the  dreadful  gulf  of  agony 
that  lay  before  him,  and,  in  calm  and  sober  words,  institute  a 
memorial  of  that  "  hour  of  darkness,"  which  his  disciples 
would  gratefully  observe  forever,  there  is  ample  and  over- 
powering evidence.  But  is  there  any  evidence  at  all  that  he 
thought  even  of  placing  the  privilege  of  participating  in  that 
memorial  feast  of  the  ages  so  in  the  hands  of  those  twelve 
Apostles  and  their  successors,  or  of  any  judiciary  which  they 
were  to  establish  in  perpetuity,  that  it  should  in  all  future  ages 
be  in  his  church  the  one  sole  instrument  of  government }  Is 
there  any  intimation  given  to  the  Apostles  on  that  occasion 
that  if  in  any  future  age  any  member  of  the  church  should  break 
its  laws,  the  constituted  authority  of  the  church  should  be 
empowered  and  required  to  judge  him,  and  as  a  penalty  deprive 
him  of  his  privilege  of  a  seat  at  this  table  of  the  Lord  }  We 
affirm,  without  any  hesitation,  there  is  not  the  least  intimation 
that  such  a  thought  was  in  the  mind  either  of  the  Master  or 
of  any  of  the  disciples.     If  the  commission  was  not  given  here. 
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when  and  where  was  it  given  ?  Or,  if  such  commission  was 
given  elsewhere,  it  is  too  important  and  too  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  rite  not  to  have  been  referred  to  and  re-enjoined 
on  this  occasion. 

If  this  does  not  suffice,  we  have  a  still  stronger  case  in  i 
Cor.  xi  :  23-29.  Great  irregularities  had  sprung  up  in  ob- 
serving the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  Corinthian  Church.  Paul 
in  this  place  alludes  to  the  subject  for  the  purpose  of  correct- 
ing those  disorders.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  design,  he 
rehearses  the  original  institution,  in  a  manner  perfectly  agree- 
ing with  the  account  given  of  it  by  the  Evangelists,  with  no 
allusion  whatever  to  any  organic  control  over  the  rite.  He 
administers  no  rebuke  to  any  constituted  authority  in  the 
church  for  neglect  of  duty ;  he  lays  on  them  no  charge  to  be 
cautious  in  admitting  participants  to  the  table,  lest  improper  per- 
sons should  obtain  a  seat,  but  adds  let  a  man  examine  himself, 
and  so  let  him  eat  of  that  bread  and  drink  of  that  cup.  For  he 
that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh 
damnation  (condemnation)  to  himself,  not  discerning  the 
Lord's  body.  The  caution  given  is  against  eating  and  drink- 
ing without  such  faith  in  Christ  as  will  give  a  spiritual  discern- 
ment of  the  transaction  ;  and  this  is  to  be  avoided,  not  by  the 
intervention  of  a  church  judiciary,  but  by  an  individual  judi- 
ciary, every  man  judging  himself,  under  a  solemn  sense  of  the 
momentous  consequences  of  eating  and  drinking  without  **  dis- 
cerning the  Lord's  body." 

We  lay  our  hand  on  these  two  portions  of  Scripture,  as  deci- 
sive. If  our  Lord  had  meant  to  make  his  church,  in  its  organic 
capacity,  responsible  for  the  fitness  of  all  participants  in  the 
feast,  or  for  their  visible  and  apparent  fitness,  that  responsibility 
would  have  been  recognized  and  referred  to  here.  The  fact 
that  there  is  no  allusion  to  it  is  proof  that  there  was  no  such 
thought  in  the  mind  of  the  Master  ;  that  Paul  the  Apostle  had 
never  heard  of  such  a  judicial  power  in  the  churches  of  our 
Lord. 

Here,  then,  we  take  our  stand.  When  our  Lord  said,  my 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  he  meant  all  which  he  seemed  to 
mean,  that  his  kingdom  in  no  way  whatever  had  any  adminis- 
tration visible  to  human  eyes,  and  vested  in  human  hands.     It 
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has  a  government,  but  it  is  entirely  invisible  and  spiritual ;  it 
has  laws,  but  they  are  all  of  Grod's  enacting ;  it  has  a  judiciary, 
but  it  is  the  supreme  judiciary  of  the  universe  ;  it  has  a  ruler, 
a  king,  but  that  king  is  the  Messiah,  the  Anointed  of  God. 

The  correctness  of  this  interpretation  is  strongly  corroborated 
by  the  consideration,  that  if,  when  Christ  admitted  that  he 
claimed  to  be  a  king,  Pilate  had  understood  that  he  meant  to 
establish  a  society  over  the  whole  empire,  which  was  to  exer- 
cise forever  such  control  over  all  religious  beliefs  and  ceremo- 
nies as  is  claimed  by  the  Papal,  the  Episcopal,  or  any  other  of 
our  great  national  churches,  his  Roman  jealousy  would  have 
been  excited  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  he  would  surely  never 
have  said  "  I  find  no  fault  in  him. "  He  would  inevitably  have 
regarded  it  as  a  very  treasonable  conspiracy  against  the  Empe- 
ror and  the  empire. 

In  a  conversation  which  we  had  almost  forty  years  ago  with 
that  truly  wise  and  good  man.  Dr.  Joel  Hawes,  of  Hartford, 
then  in  the  prime  of  his  strength  and  his  usefulness,  he  said 
with  great  emphasis,  "  There  is  no  power  in  the  Church  of  Christ 
but  the  power  of  truth  and  love'*  We  received  that  utterance 
with  hearty  acquiescence  and  reverent  admiration,  and  have 
been  these  many  years  discerning  more  clearly  its  significance 
and  its  wisdom. 

Let,  then,  the  whole  church  of  God  consent  to  take  the  Mas- 
ter at  his  word,  and  cease  to  invest  his  kingdom  with  such 
visibility  and  externality  as  he  never  conceived  of  or  author- 
ized. Let  her  remember  his  words,  "All  ye  are  brethren," 
and  let  brethren  cease  from  the  unnatural  practice  of  govern- 
ing one  another,  and  in  a  spirit  of  loving  fraternity  commit  the 
whole  government  of  the  household  to  its  only  Head.  The  church 
will  then  no  longer  claim  and  exercise  a  sovereignty  tending 
to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  state,  nor  be  feared  and  hated  as 
the  natural  enemy  of  human  liberty,  but  loved  as  its  fiiend  and 
mother.  There  will  no  longer  be  one  great  religious  govern- 
ment dividing  the  sovereignty  over  society  with  the  state,  and 
vieing  with  it  for  supremacy,  nor  many  religious  governments 
vieing  with  one  another  and  with  the  state  for  the  greatest 
possible  share  in  the  control  of  society  and  filling  Christendom 
with  confusion  and  anarchy  by  their  ambitious  rivalries.     When 
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the  church  can,  on  the  one  hand,  no  longer  command  Caesar's 
sword  to  be  employed  in  executing  her  will,  and  on  the  other, 
she  is  no  longer  supposed  to  control  any  treasury  of  the 
grace  of  God,  in  the  dispensation  of  which  she  can  reward  her 
loyal  subjects,  and  punish  the  refractory  and  disobedient,  the 
building  up  or  the  continuance  in  the  world  of  any  great  na- 
tional or  universal  hierarchy  will  be  as  impossible  as  the  growth 
or  continuance  of  a  nation  without  any  power  over  the  lives, 
liberties,  and  possessions  of  its  subject  There  can  be  no 
organized  church  except  such  local  societies  as  existed  in  the 
days  of  the  Apostles,  independent'  congregations  (exx^jyaioe) 
for  united  worship,  instruction,  and  edification,  by  common 
consent  refusing  to  own,  as  belonging  to  them,  any  who  deny  or 
walk  not  worthily  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  but  exercising  no 
right  of  control  over  the  religious  privileges  of  one  being  for 
whom  Christ  died.  On  the  one  hand,  there  will  be  no  Papal 
power  to  send  terror  into  the  palaces  of  kings,  and  perplex  the 
councils  of  the  wisest  of  the  world  by  their  excommunications 
and  denunciations  of  divine  wrath,  and  no  Mormon  church  to 
dignify  promiscuous  concubinage  with  the  name  and  the  sacred- 
ness  of  marriage  ;  on  the  other,  civil  rulers  will  confine  them- 
selves to  the  secular  sphere,  and  recognize  the  whole  domain 
of  conscience  and  religion  as  lying  within  the  exclusive  sov- 
ereignty of  God,  and  the  peaceful  reign  of  liberty  over  all  the 
future  of  this  world  will  be  the  assured  result 

When  our  fathers  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
abandoned  those  great  hierarchal  organizations  that  for  ages 
had  ruled  the  church  over  all  Christendom,  they  took  a  step  of 
great  importance  in  the  direction  of  republican  liberty :  they 
retained,  indeed,  those  erroneous  ideas  of  church  power  which 
we  have  pointed  out ;  but  instead  of  committing  that  power  to 
a  great  national  sovereignty,  standing  side  by  side  with  the 
state,  they  distributed  it  among  a  vast  multitude  of  small,  inde- 
pendent, local  societies.  A  church  power,  thus  distributed  and 
almost  infinitesimally  divided,  cannot  be  concentrated  into  a  great 
and  dangerous  political  force  ;  and  the  attempt  so  to  concentrate 
it  will  always  result  as  it  did  in  early  New  England.  The  church 
and  state  systems  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  died  out, 
because  they  were  inherently  weak,  and  contradictory  to  the 
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spirit  of  their  church  system.  It  needed  no  influx  of  for- 
eign elements  to  destroy  them.  They  perished  because  the 
causes  of  their  destruction  were  in  their  own  constitution ; 
and,  when  once  destroyed,  they  never  could  have  been  restored, 
even  if  New  England  had  remained  purely  Congregational  in 
its  religious  character.     The  same  thing  will  be  true  anywhere. 

But  though  the  localization  of  the  government  of  the  church 
did  much  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  true  adjustment  of  the  re- 
lations of  the  church  to  the  state  and  to  liberty,  it  was  not 
by  any  means  a  complete  solution  of  the  problem.  Those 
ideas  of  church  power,  which  our  fathers  in  common  with  all 
Christendom  received  by  inheritance  from  the  great  apostacy 
of  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  era,  and  incorporated  with 
their  system  of  local  independency,  though  by  that  arrangement 
greatly  shorn  of  their  malignant  power,  have  not  by  any  means 
been  harmless.  On  this  part  of  the  subject  we  can  only  sug- 
gest a  few  topics  of  inquiry.  An  attempt  fully  to  discuss  it 
would  extend  this  article,  already  too  long,  beyond  all  reason- 
able limits.  And  yet  few  subjects  are  better  worthy  of  being 
fully  evolved. 

While  we  construct  the  local  church  upon  the  same  ideas  of 
church  power  which  underlie  the  great  national  churches,  we 
shall  only  be  a  sect  among  sects  ;  and  to  the  world  at  large 
our  system  will  not  seem  distinguished  from  others  by  any 
fundamental  peculiarity,  so  as  to  give  it  any  pre-eminent  claim 
to  sympathy  and  favor.  There  is  a  mighty  difference  between 
a  national  centralization  and  an  infinitesimal  local  distribution 
of  church  power.  But  in  this  pell-mell  confusion  of  sectarian 
claims  and  rivalries,  we  must  not  expect  this  difference,  great 
as  it  is,  to  attract  much  attention.  All  sects  are  believed  to  be 
equally  ambitious  of  power,  and  equally  to  need  watching  ; 
and  if  we  look  for  much  discrimination  in  our  favor  we  shall 
be  disappointed.  There  is  not  a  thoughtful  man  among  us 
who  has  not  seen,  with  wonder  and  sorrow,  how  little  influence 
is  exerted  on  the  public  mind  by  this  really  strong  and  valid 
argument  for  our  system.  There  are  few  persons  who  think 
enough  on  such  subjects  as  these,  to  appreciate  any  distinctions 
which  are  not  radical  and  fundamental. 

There  must  be  some  cause  for  a  fact,  the  stubborn  reality  of 
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which  we  cannot  deny,  that  there  is  some  tendency  in  those  who 
have  been  reared  under  our  system,  if  not  to  seek,  at  least  readily 
to  accept,  other  and  more  compact  forms  of  church  government. 

Has  not  this  discussion  clearly  disclosed  that  cause  ?  Does 
not  the  dogma  of  church  power,  as  set  forth  in  this  essay,  when 
once  received  always  tend  to  make  men  discontented  with  the 
simple  independency  of  the  apostolic  churches,  and  disposed  to 
construct  systems  more  centralized  and  hierarchal  ?  Did  not 
this  tendency  subvert  the  independency  and  the  freedom  of  the 
early  churches ;  and  is  it  then  strange  that  its  tendency  should 
be  to  subvert  them  in  our  age  also  ?  Is  it  strange  that  when 
power  has  once  been  usurped,  even  on  the  smallest  scale,  it 
should  always  seek  its  own  aggrandizement  ?  If,  thqp,  we  are 
wise,  shall  we  be  surprised  that  men,  bred  in  these  false  ideas 
of  church  power,  and  regarding  them  as  sacred,  should  seek  or 
readily  accept  some  more  convenient  and  effective  mode  of 
exercising  that  power  than  the  majority  in  a  local  church?  Is 
it  not,  indeed,  obvious  enough,  that  if  Jesus  Christ  did  give  his 
church,  in  its  organic  capacity,  "that  power  of  the  keys," 
which  all  churches  from  Papal  to  Congregational  have  claimed 
and  exercised,  then  the  Papal  system  is  the  most  skilfully 
constructed  system  for  the  exercise  of  that  power  ever  devised, 
and  that  the  Congregational  local  church  is  the  feeblest  and 
most  ineffective  ?  Is  it  not,  then,  what  might  be  reasonably 
expected,  that  there  should  be  just  such  a  movement  from 
Congregationalism,  while  retaining  this  dogma,  and  educating 
the  people  in  it,  through  all  the  gradations  of  hierarchy  to  the 
Papal  church,  as  we  and  our  fathers  before  us  have  seen  ?  Can 
we  not,  in  one  hour's  thought,  clearly  see,  in  the  working  of  this 
dogma  of  church  power  in  Congregational  and  even  in  Presby- 
terian churches,  that  which  makes  men  often  disgusted  with 
these  organizations,  and  leads  them,  as  they  are  apt  to  phrase  it, 
to  seek  rest  in  the  bosom  of  some  stronger  and  more  hierar- 
chal church,  the  Episcopal  or  the  Papal  ? 

We  can  only  suggest  these  thoughts.  Our  space  is  more 
than  exhausted.  But  we  must  close  by  saying  that  it  is  our  faith 
that  the  church  of  the  Apostles  is  the  church  of  the  future, 
the  church  of  the  Millennium,  and  that  it  is  also  the  only 
church  that  can  ever  solve  the  problem  of  Church  and  State. 

JacksQHViiU,  lU,  J.    M.    StURTEVANT. 
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REFORM  IN  CONGREGATIONALISM. 

The  recent  death  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Storrs,  after  an 
uninterrupted  pastorate  of  sixty-two  years,  is  suggestive  of 
thoughts  which  commend  themselves  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congregationalists  of  New  England.  Among  these  are  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  relation  which  once 
subsisted  between  minister  and  people.  Up  to  a  more  recent 
period  than  the  settlement  of  Dr.  Storrs,  when  a  minister  was 
ordained  over  a  congregation,  it  was  regarded  as  a  life  connec- 
tion, unless  the  contrary  were  expressly  stipulated.  And  if 
we  go  back  to  a  still  earlier  period,  the  exception  of  a  life  set- 
tlement, we  apprehend,  was  exceedingly  rare  and  infrequent 
Whereas,  in  our  day,  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  we  find  a 
minister  gathered,  at  last,  to  the  people  with  whom  his  early 
and  middle  life  has  been  spent.  This  has  become  an  every 
day's  observation,  and  is  deeply  lamented  by  every  one  who 
has  the  interests  of  the  Christian  church  at  heart  One  reason 
for  this  has  been,  and  is,  that  under  the  workings  of  Congre- 
gational polity,  the  clergy  of  that  denomination  have  to  depend 
for  their  election  and  continuance  as  ministers  of  congregations 
upon  their  personal  favor  with  those  who  compose  these.  They 
have  no  organized  body.  Episcopal  or  Presbyterial,  to  sustain 
them  if  they  encounter  difficulties  in  their  parochial  relations, 
and  often  are  compelled,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  give  up  pleas- 
ant parishes  for  reasons  which  would  have,  formerly,  been 
deemed  wholly  inadequate  for  such  a  change.  In  one  respect, 
it  might  be  thought  that  the  minister  and  people  were  under 
less  restraint  towards  each  other,  and  have  fewer  causes  of  dis- 
agreement in  our  day  than  formerly,  and  that  is  in  the  less  rigid 
creed  by  which  they  judge  each  other's  religious  opinions. 
Evangelical  ministers,  as  well  as  people,  are  more  liberal,  less 
tied  down  to  formulas  of  language  and  types  of  expression, 
than  they  once  were.  It  is  due  to  the  progress  of  general  in- 
telligence, and  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Chris- 
tian liberality  by  no  means  implies  the  loose  vagaries  of  radi- 
calism. In  another  aspect,  this  change  which  has  come  over 
the  habits  of  religious  thought  in  the  people,  has  proved  to  be 
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unfavorable  to  the  stability  of  the  relation  between  minister 
and  people,  and  that  is  in  the  matter  of  acceptable  preaching. 
Where  doctrine  was  everything,  and  every  sermon  was  expect- 
ed to  be  well  seasoned  with  what  was  sound  in  the  more  sharp 
and  abstruse  points  of  orthodox  belief,  it  was  not  a  difficult 
task  to  prepare  one  of  these  in  such  a  form  as  to  find  accept- 
ance with  the  masses,  whose  opinions  it  was  intended  to  illus- 
trate and  enforce.  But  people  are  no  longer  content  with  ser- 
mons dug  out  of  bodies  of  divinity,  or  attempts  at  exposition 
of  what  is,  in  itself,  a  mystery  which  eternity  only  can  solve. 
iTie  pulpit  has  become  a  mighty  engine  of  moral  as  well  as  re- 
ligious truth ;  of  social  and  personal  duty  as  well  as  theologpi- 
cal  belief,  and  materially  acts  and  is  acted  upon  by  the  tone  of 
public  thought  in  the  changes  through  which  society  is  pass- 
ing. It  is  still  a  powerful  instrument  in  educating  and  train- 
ing a  people's  thoughts  and  sentiments,  but  it  is  no  longer  the 
principal  agency,  as  it  once  was,  in  New  England,  in  giving 
shape  and  character  to  public  opinion.  Everybody  now  has 
books  and  reads  them.  But,  above  all,  everybody  has  a  daily  or 
weekly  intercourse  with  newspapers  and  the  periodical  press. 
These  have  become  a  power  in  the  religious  as  well  as  the  po- 
litical world,  and  the  secular  press  has  come  to  be  a  more 
widely-spread  preacher  of  fine  sermons  than  the  pulpit  itself. 

These  remarks,  if  true,  have  great  significance  in  their  bear- 
ing upon  the  future  of  Congregationalism,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered how  much  that  form  of  church  organization  depends  for 
its  success  upon  the  preaching  it  supplies  to  its  hearers.  In 
the  Catholic  form  of  worship,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
English  Episcopal  Church,  ritualism  has  much  to  do  with  its 
efficiency  in  attracting  worshippers.  The  grand  and  beautiful 
English  service  leaves  the  sermon  of  the  day  wellnigh  a  sec- 
ondary matter.  Whereas,  in  the  simple  forms  of  the  Congre- 
gational churches  the  sermon  fills  a  most  important  place  in  its 
service.  The  people  come  to  church  to  be  interested,  and  too 
many  of  them  to  be  entertained,  and  if  they  fail  to  be  interested 
in  what  others  hear,  they  grow  discontented  and  look  for  relief 
in  a  change.  It  is  in  trying  to  supply  this  craving  for  some- 
thing to  interest,  that  so  many  of  our  ministers  fail  and  bre^k 
down.     It  would  be  a  task  to  which  few  would  be  equal  to  write 
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two  sermons  a  week  upon  subjects  with  which  they  are  ^miliar, 
if  they  had  nothing  else  to  do.  Few  professors  in  oiu"  col- 
leges would  think  of  writing  out  for  delivery  two  new  lectures 
a  week  upon  any  specialty  in  science.  But  a  minister  b  not 
thus  favored.  If  he  undertakes  to  confine  himself  to  a  doc- 
trine or  specialty  of  faith,  he  soon  tires  his  audience,  if  not 
himself,  and  has  to  seek  a  new  subject.  New  matters  of  inter- 
est are  constantly  being  started  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers  by 
able  and  learned  writers  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  and 
elaborately  examined.  Science  is  dragged  into  the  arena  of 
thedlogical  discussion,  and  involuntarily  made  to  do  service 
against  the  Christian  faith,  when,  in  fact,  if  properly  under- 
stood, its  teachings  are  in  harmony  with  received  revelation. 
These  and  a  hundred  other  topics  are  constantly  arising  which 
demand  the  notice  and  attention  of  a  Christian  minister,  and  to 
treat  of  them  requires  much  patient  study,  as  well  as  profound 
thought  and  reflection.  Situate  as  most  ministers  are,  they 
have  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  bestow  these.  And  yet, 
if  they  pass  them  by  and  confine  themselves  to  hackneyed  and 
familiar  topics,  their  hearers  grow  dissatisfied,  and  the  minister 
soon  finds  his  usefulness  impaired,  if  not  at  an  end.  A  minis- 
ter, to  meet  the  wants  of  a  reading,  thinking  congregation,  has 
got  to  read  what  they  do,  and  think  upon  the  topics  they  do. 
But  who  is  equal  to  these  things,  and  at  the  same  time  write 
two  sermons,  or  even  one  sermon  every  week,  besides  making 
parish  visits  and  doing  parochial  duties  'i  The  thing  is  impos- 
sible, and  is  growing  more  and  more  palpably  so  the  more 
it  is  attempted.  Here  are  the  causes  of  this  constant  change 
of  pulpits ;  this  readiness  on  the  part  of  so  many  excellent 
ministers  to  take  up  with  "  agencies  "  ;  to  find  employment  in 
the  press  ;  and  of  so  many  worthy  men,  at  the  age  of  fifty  or 
sixty,  invalided,  or  laid  on  the  shelf,  or  seeking  a  living  as  so- 
licitors for  life-insurance  offices. 

We  care  not  who  says  the  contrary,  it  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  in  a  community  so  generally  well  informed  as  ours, 
in  which  so  many  read  works  of  learned  thought  and  popular 
science,  and  in  which  everybody  reads  the  newspapers  of  the 
day,  a  man  can  do  his  duty  to  his  parish,  and  prepare  a  sermon 
every  week,  much  less  two,  which  can  satisfy  either  his  people 
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or  himself.     He  breaks  down  in  attempting  it,  and  goes  off  to 
Europe  or  into  the  agency  line  ;  or  he  struggles  on,  conscious 
that  he  is  losing  his  hold  upon  his  people,  and  only  looks  for  a 
relief  by  giving  up  his  old  parish  and  seeking  a  new  one,  in 
which  he  can  use  his  old  stock  of  sermons.     We  never  wrote 
a  sermon  in  our  lives,  and  have  no  right  to  speak   "  ex  cat/ie- 
dral'  but  we  know  somewhat  of  the  difference  there  is  between 
drawing  from  a  well-stored  brain  and  an  exhausted  one ;  be- 
tween the  fresh  and  vigorous  action  of  a  mind  at  ease,  and  the 
spasmodic  effort  of  a  tired  and  jaded  spirit.     We  know,^too, 
that  the  sermons  that  have  been  the  most  effective  have  been 
the  products  of  deliberate  thought  and  careful  study,  and  have 
not  been  struck  off  in  the  intervals  of  parish  calls,  or  late  on 
Saturday  evenings.     We  are  not  speaking  of  such  men  as 
Wesley  or  Whitfield   or   Henry  Ward   Beecher,   who    form 
exceptions  to  general  rules ;  but  we  know  from  history  that 
Bossuet  and  Massilon,  the  great  representatives  of  the  French 
pulpit,  preached  only  occasionally,  and  after  much  labor  of 
preparation  ;  and  everybody  knows  what  a  different  thing  an 
occasional  discourse,  prepared  with  deliberation,  in  any  of  our 
parishes,  is,  from  a  weekly  homily  which  the  preacher  may  serve 
out  to  his  hearers.     It  is  unjust  to  the  preacher  to  complain  of 
the  contrast,  unless  we  give  him  the  same  chance  for  prepa- 
ration as  to  both. 

Our  purpose  is  not  to  analyze  the  principle  of  popular  pulpit 
eloquence,  since  to  do  so  we  should  have  to  go  into  the  man- 
ner, as  well  as  the  matter  which  distinguishes  pulpit  orators. 
We  confine  ourselves  to  what  may  be  done  by  average  men, 
with  reasonable  diligence  and  fair  ability ;  such  as  are  to  be 
found  all  over  New  England.  All  that  these  men  want  is  oppor- 
tunity, reasonable  time  for  preparation,  leisure  to  study  and 
think  and  compose.  Give  them  these,  and  they  would  never 
want  for  hearers.  They  would  never  complain  of  the  seeming 
indifference  with  which  they  are  listened  to,  and  Sunday's  ser- 
mon would  be  a  treat  instead  of  a  bore. 

But  how  is  this  to  be  accomplished }  Shall  we  ask  our  min- 
isters to  give  up  or  neglect  their  parish  duties,  their  visits, 
their  social  meetings,  the  thousand  influences  by  which  they 
win  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  children  of  their  parishes, 
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and  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  parents  ?  To  do  that  would 
be  giving  up  more  than  half  the  power  for  good  which  the 
minister  exerts  upon  his  people.  It  would  be  changing,  essen- 
tially, the  character,  and  sacrificing  the  efficiency,  of  a  Chris- 
tian Congregational  ministry.  But  how  can  the  minister  re- 
tain his  parish  relations,  and  fulfil  his  parish  duties,  and  still 
find  time  to  study  and  think  and  write  good  sermons  ?  In  no 
way  but  by  a  change  in  the  system.  It  cannot  be  done  if  a 
minister  is  to  be  settled  over  a  single  parish,  and  is  to  find  no 
relief  from  drawing  out  of  his  brain  two  sermons  a  week,  ex- 
cept by  occasional  and  infrequent  exchanges.  The  time  to  do 
this,  for  men  of  average  powers  and  attainments,  has  gone  by, 
and  we  have  no  right  to  expect  it  to  return.  On  the  contrary, 
with  the  higher  skill  and  wider  range  of  learning  with  which 
the  truths  of  the  Bible  are  assailed  by  modern  skeptics,  the 
higher  demand  is  there  for  learning,  skill,  and  ability  on  the 
part  of  our  clergy  to  defend  and  enforce  them.  We  see  but 
one  way  in  which  this  can  be  done,  and  that  in  no  way  incom- 
patible with  the  true  spirit  of  Congregationalism.  We  have 
now  associations  of  larger  or  smaller  territorial  extent  We 
have  councils,  made  up  of  ministers  and  delegates  of  larger  or 
smaller  numbers,  where  there  is  a  relation  of  several  churches 
and  congregations,  while  each  is  nevertheless  left  free  as  to  all 
its  domestic  and  interior  affairs.  What  objection  would  there 
be  if  half  a  dozen  or  more  parishes  would  have  an  understand- 
ing with  each  other  in  settling  their  ministers,  that,  as  to  the 
office  of  preachers,  they  should  regularly  interchange  or  rotate 
in  a  fixed  order,  while,  as  to  everything  else,  each  should  be 
pastor  of  his  own  church  and  minister  of  his  own  congregation. 
Let  half  a  dozen  or  more  churches  and  societies  form  a  cis- 
trict,  by  mutual  agreement,  in  which  their  pulpits  shall  be  sup- 
plied, alternately,  by  the  ministers  settled  over  them.  If  this 
arrangement  would  be  adopted  and  acted  upon,  each  of  these 
incumbents  would  know  that  he  would  only  be  called  upon  for 
a  new  sermon  once  in  a  certain  number  of  weeks,  and  that  he 
has  thereby  ample  time  to  prepare  it  in  a  manner  to  do  justice 
to  himself  and  the  cause  in  which  he  is  engaged.  Coming  in 
succession,  one  after  the  other,  there  would  be  a  healthy  stim- 
ulant upon  each  to  acquit  himself  creditably  and  acceptably. 
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and  a  new  life  and  interest  be  infused  into  congregations  to 
attend  religious  worship  and  profit  by  its  teachings. 

We  throw  this  out  as  a  hint,  without  entering,  to  any  extent, 
into  details.  Everybody  feels  that  something  ought,  if  pos- 
sible, to  be  done  to  restore  back  the  ancient  order  of  things, 
when  the  clergy  of  New  England  exerted  a  wide  and  lasting 
influence  by  the  permanency  of  their  connection  with  their 
parishes,  and  the  power  of  their  example  over  the  young  and 
the  middle-aged,  by  meeting  them  in  the  family  and  the  school, 
and  associating  with  them  in  the  various  offices  of  kindness 
and  courtesy.  But  to  do  this  with  effect  they  must  be  relieved 
somewhat  from  the  added  labor  which  a  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  society  has  thrown  upon  them,  in  the  preparation  of 
sermons  adapted  to  the  wants  of  their  people.  This  can  be 
done,  in  the  manner  we  have  suggested,  without  in  any  way 
weakening  or  aflfecting  the  more  personal  and  intimate  relations 
between  a  pastor  and  his  people  for  spiritual  guidance  and  con- 
solation, or  in  the  social  intercourse  of  personal  friendship. 
We  leave  it  for  others,  wiser  than  ourselves,  to  judge  of  its 
feasibility. 


FAITH. 

"  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  those  who  cry  loudly  for  works, 
and  works  to  the  exclusion  of  faith,  are  very  fastidious  on  the 
subject  of  works  if  they  do  not  recognize  in  that  very  faith 
which  includes  so  many  efforts,  presupposes  so  many  struggles, 
and  employs  so  many  powers  or  works,  the  first  of  works,  and, 
so  to  speak,  the  work  of  works,  the  profoundest,  richest,  most 
pregnant,  and  most  fruitful  work  of  which  a  human  being  is 
capable  ;  an  act  which  includes  everything  which  ought  to  be 
done,  and  excludes  everything  which  ought  not  to  be  done, 
and  which  prepares  the  human  soul  for  the  encounter  of  all 
difficulties  and  the  accomplishment  of  all  duties.  Some  per- 
sons must  be  very  fastidious  in  the  matter  of  works.  Those 
which  they  despise  and  reject  will  one  day,  in  the  presence  of 
God,  absorb  all  the  works  of  which  they  boast,  just  as  the 
serpent  of  Moses  swallowed  up  those  of  the  magpicians." 

ViNKT. 
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[Gmcluded  from  page  426.] 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Wheelwright 
treated  him  with  remarkable  forbearance.  No  public  notice 
was  taken  of  the  sermon  till  the  •  end  of  seven  weeks.  The 
General  Court  convened  on  the  9th  of  March,  when  they  felt 
that  they  could  no  longer  defer  a  consideration  of  the  matter. 
In  conformity  with  their  usual  practice,  they  invited  the  minis- 
ters to  attend  and  give  advice.  Mr.  Wheelwright,  being  cited, 
appeared  before  the  court.  Being  asked  "whether,  previous 
to  his  sermon,  he  did  not  know  that  most  of  the  ministers  in 
the  colony  did  not  teach  the  doctrine,  which  in  his  sermon  he 
had  called  a  covenant  of  works,"  he  refused  to  answer.  Being 
questioned  if  he  meant  his  opponents  in  doctrine,  when  speak- 
ing in  his  sermon  of  those  "  under  a  covenant  of  works,"  whom 
he  compared  to  Antichrist,  to  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  and 
to  the  **  Philistines  who  fill  up  the  well  of  salvation  with  the 
earth  of  their  own  inventions,"  he  confessed  that  he  did  mean 
them.  The  seimon  being  produced,  he  justified  it.^  After  a 
full  discussion,  occupying  two  days,  a  vote  was  passed  that  Mr 
Wheelwright  was  guilty  of  sedition  and  contempt  of  the  civil 
authority.  His  contempt  of  the  civil  authority  appeared,  they 
said,  in  this  :  "  that  while  the  court  had  appointed  the  fast  in 
January  as  a  means  of  reconciliation  of  the  differences,  he  had 
purposely  set  himself  to  kindle  and  increase  them."^  He  had 
aimed  to  bring  not  only  the  ministers,  but  the  civil  rulers,  into 
disrespect,  and  to  stir  up  the  people  against  them.^  He  had 
said  that  the  rulers  of  Massachusetts  were  no  better  than  the 
Philistines  who  stopped  the  wells  in  Isaac's  time.     If  it  were 

1  The  copy  exhibited  in  court  was  a  copy  brought  into  court  by  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright hiraselfc  "  Short  Story,"  p.  47.  It  is  still  in  existence,  in  the  custody  of 
the  Mass.  Historical  Society. 

2  Mass.  Colony  Records,  Vol.  I,  p.  189.  Winthrop,  I,  215.  Palfrey's  N.  E.,  I, 
479.    Felt's  EccL  Hist,  of  N.  K,  I,  273.    **  Short  Story,"  sexcenties. 

8  The  dictionaries  define  sedition  to  be  opposition  to  lawful  authority.  *•  The 
seditious  man  attempts  to  excite  others,  and  to  provoke  their  resistance  to  estab- 
lished authority."—  Crabbe's  Synonymes.  Was  not  this  Mr.  Wheelwright's  of- 
fence  ?    The  Colony  Record  says  so. 
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so,  how  long  did  he  expect  the  people  to  submit  patiently  to 
their  rule  ?    Was  he  not  moving  them  to  revolt  ? 

The  Court,  being  disposed  f o  lenity,-  deferred  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright's sentence  till  their  next  session,  which  would  be  in 
May,  to  give  him  time  for  reflection  and  repentance.  But  on 
the  very  day  when  the  sentence  was  passed,  a  remonstrance, 
signed  by  a  large  number  [sixty]  of  the  Boston  church,  most 
of  them  very  respectable  men,  was  presented  to  the  Court,  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Wheelwright,  exculpating  him  from  the  charge  of 
sedition,  and  fully  justifying  his  course.  This  remonstrance 
will  be  noticed  further  on.  The  plea  therein  set  up  for  Mr. 
Wheelwright  rested  mainly  on  the  ground  that  no  actual  rising 
of  the  people  had  been  attempted ;  that  no  overt  act  of  sedition 
had  been  committed.  His  hearers  had  not  yet  actually  drawn 
the  sword  ;  the  mischief  was  not  yet  consummated  ;  therefore, 
neither  preacher  nor  hearers  were  to  blame.^  •  The  Court,  how- 
ever, thought  there  was  at  least  a  strong  tendency  that  way, 
and  supposed  it  not  wise  to  wait  for  the  overt  act.  This  re- 
monstrance was  regarded  by  the  court  as  making  the  signers 
partictpes  criminis  with  Mr.  Wheelwright,  and  some  months 
afterwards  it  involved  them  in  serious  trouble. 

In  the  mean  time  the  peace  of  the  community  was  fearfully 
compromised,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  commonwealth 
was  put  to  hazard.  Men  looked  upon  each  other  with  distrust, 
and  were  ready  to  carry  the  contention  to  almost  any  extreme. 
Nobody  felt  safe.  Forcible  resistance  to  rulers  was  held  not  to 
be  seditious  ;  it  might  even  be  laudable.  The  arm  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  weakened  when  it  needed  to  be  especially  strong 
to  contend  with  hostile  Indians,  and  to  resist  an  apprehended 
invasion  from  England.  The  Pequots,  the  most  formidable 
tribe  in  New  England,  who  could  muster  a  thousand  men  in 
arms,  were  committing  horrible  barbarities  on  the  frontier,  and 
were  threatening  the  extinction  of  all  the  white  settlements. 
Judgment  had  been  given  in  Westminster  Hall  on  the  writ  of 
quo  warranto  against  Massachusetts ;  the  charter  had  been 
demanded  back,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  demand  would 
be  seconded  by  an  armed  force.     The  overthrow  of  the  govern- 

^  The  remonstrance  is  presented  in  full  in  the  appendix  to  Ellis's  Life  of  Anne 
Hutchinson,  in  Sparks^s  American  Biography. 
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ment  was  feared  ;  immediate  and  absolute  anarchy  was  threat- 
ened. It  is  certain  that  those  who  were  then  at  the  head  of 
affairs  in  Massachusetts  apprehended  from  the  adherents  of 
Mr.  Wheelwright  an  open  and  armed  resistance  to  the  civil 
authority.^ 

On  the  day  of  the  annual  election,  May  17,  1637,  "the  ex- 
asperation was  at  its  height.  The  fate  of  New  England  trem- 
bled in  the  balance."  ^  "  There  was  great  danger  of  a  tumult/* 
says  Winthrop,  "for  those  of  that  side  grew  into  fierce  speeches, 
and  some  laid  hands  on  others ;  but  seeing  themselves  too 
weak,  they  grew  quiet."  ^  The  freemen  met  at  Newtown  *  for 
the  election  of  governor  and  assistants,  according  to  the  char- 
ter. The  election  was  held  there  rather  than  in  Boston,  for 
fear  of  a  riot,  were  it  to  be  held  in  the  latter  place.^  No  other 
business  was  in  order  till  this  was  attended  to.  Rev.  Thomas 
Shepard,  of  Newtown,  preached  the  election  sermon  in  the 
forenoon.  It  related  chiefly  to  the  great  subject  then  in  dis- 
pute. At  one  o'clock  the  court  was  opened,  as  the  proper 
time  for  the  election  had  come.  The  Hutchinson  party,  headed 
by  Vane,  were  there  in  full  force  from  Boston.  Vane  and  the 
Boston  people  moved  that  the  election  be  deferred  till  a  peti- 
tion from  Boston,  asking  that  the  sentence  against  Wheelwright 
might  be  revoked,  could  be  read.  The  reading  of  the  petition, 
and  the  acrimonious  debate  sure  to  arise  upon  it,  would  have 
occupied  all  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  the  election  could  not  have 
taken  place.  In  such  an  event,  Vane  would  have  remained 
governor  for  another  year,  which,  in  fact,  was  desired.®  The 
matter  being  referred  to  the  people  present,  a  large  majority 
voted  to  proceed  at  once  to  election.    They  did  so.    The  result 

^  *'Now  you  might  have  seene  open  contempt  cast  upon  the  whole  General! 
Court :  that  the  Magistrates  were  Ahabs,  Amaziahs,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ene- 
mies to  Christ,  led  by  Satan,  and  that  it  were  well  that  a  Milstone  were  hung  about 
their  necks,  and  they  drowned  in  the  sea."  Preface  to  the  "  Short  Story,"  by  Mr. 
Weld  of  Roxbury. 

2  Palfrey's  N.  E.,  I,  480. 

•  Winthrop*s  Journal,  I,  233. 

*  That  place,  the  following  year,  received  the  name  of  Cambridge,  and  the  col- 
lege was  placed  there.  Cotton  Mather  says,  this  was  partly  on  account  of  Mr. 
Shepard's  resolute  stand  against  Antinomianism. 

^  Neal,  Hist  of  New  England,  edit  1747,  p.  184. 
«  Ibid. 
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was,  Vane,  who  had  been  governor  only  one  year,  was  dis- 
placed ;  Winthrop  was  chosen  in  his  stead,  and  the  old  order 
of  things  was  restored.  Thomas  Dudley  was  chosen  deputy- 
governor  ;  Dummer  and  Coddington,  who  were  of  the  Hutch- 
inson party,  were  left  out  of  the  board  of  assistants,  Stoughton 
and  Saltonstall  succeeding  in  their  places. 

The  Hutchinson  party  were  severely  disappointed  ;  Vane,  in 
particular,  was  greatly  chagrined.  The  social  and  political 
elements  were  in  great  commotion.  Never  before  had  there 
been  so  much  excitement  on  any  subject.  But  there  was  no 
help  for  the  disappointed  party.  The  malcontents  were  awed, 
for  the  present,  into  submission.  The  people  had  by  a  large 
majority  declared  against  them.  The  sentence  of  Wheelwright 
was  again  deferred,  in  the  hope  of  an  amicable  settlement.^ 

Who  is  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  this  whole  Antinomian 
Controversy  had  now  become  a  question  of  politics,  and  that 
the  final  decision,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  turn  on  political 
considerations  only } 

The  Pequot  war,  with  all  its  horrors,  had  now  begun.  This 
most  formidable  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  east  of  the  Hudson, 
exercising  a  paramount  influence  over  all  southern  New  Eng- 
land, inhabited  the  country  between  the  Pawcatuck  and  Con- 
necticut Rivers,  having  their  principal  settlements  where  New 
London,  Groton,  and  Stonington  now  are.  In  the  early  times, 
it  is  said,  they  could  send  out  four  thousand  men  fit  for  war. 
The  murder  by  them  of  John  Stone,  a  trader,  and  his  company, 
six  in  number ;  of  John  Oldham  and  two  others,  at  Block  Island ; 
of  Samuel  Butterfield  and  several  others,  whom  they  put  to 
death  with  lingering  torments ;  2  and  their  declared  purpose  to 

1  May  17,  1637.  "Mr.  John  Wheeleright  was  enioyned  to  appeare  at  the  next 
session  of  this  Courte,  to  answear  further,  or  receive  such  sentence  as  the  cause 
shall  require."    Mass.  Colony  Records,  I,  196. 

The  new  assistants,  or  members  of  the  Governor's  Council,  were  Israel  Stoughton, 
of  Dorchester,  and  Richard  Saltonstall,  of  Ipswich,  son  of  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall, 
who  came  with  Winthrop  in  the  "  Arbella,"  and  returned  to  England  In  less  than 
a  year. 

^  The  body  of  Oldham  was  cut  in  pieces.  John  Tilley  had  his  hands  and  feet 
cut  ofl^  living  three  dajrs  afterwards.  Butterfield  and  one  other  were  roasted  alive. 
Others  had  their  bodies  cut  in  two  lengthwise,  and  the  parts  hung  up  by  the  river's 
bank  on  trees,  that  the  colonists  might  see  them.  Palfrey's  New  England,  1, 457, 
//  seq.    Felt's  New  England,  I,  300. 
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exterminate  all  the  white  settlers,  of  whom  they  had  already 
killed  thirty  in  cold  blood,  created  great  alarm.  The  overruling 
law  of  self-defence  made  it  absolutely  necessary  to  send  a  mil- 
itary force  to  suppress  and  subdue  them.  A  decisive  blow  was 
struck  by  Captain  John  Mason,  of  Connecticut,  and  Captain 
John  Underbill,  of  Boston,  at  the  head  of  only  seventy-seven 
brave  men,  on  the  26th  of  May,  1637,  in  the  capture  of  the 
Pequot  fort  at  Mystic,  in  what  is  now  Stonington,  and  the 
slaughter  of  six  hundred  Indians.  But  great  numbers  of  the 
hostile  tribe,  exasperated  to  fury,  yet  remained,  and  it  was  still 
necessary  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigor.  On  the  22d  of 
that  month,  a  company  of  forty  men  were  sent  forward  from 
Massachusetts,  under  Captain  Daniel  Patrick,  of  Watertown, 
afterwards  of  Ipswich.  The  government  of  Massachusetts 
resolved  to  raise,  equip,  and  send  forth  to  the  war  one  hundred 
and  sixty  more,  of  which  the  quota  of  Boston  would  be  twenty- 
six.  Of  this  force.  Captain  Israel  Stdughton,  of  Dorchester, 
lately  elected  assistant,  was  commissioned  as  commander,  and 
Rev.  John  Wilson,  of  Boston,  was  chaplain.  In  what  now  fol- 
lows, see  the  effect  of  Wheelwright's  preaching ! 

The  Boston  contingent,  consisting  almost  wholly  of  his  fol- 
lowers, and  those  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  one  and  all,  absolutely 
refused  to  go.  That  party  had  no  confidence  in  the  success  of 
the  expedition,  and  would  not  engage  in  it,  even  to  save  their 
countrymen  from  being  tormented  to  death  by  the  fiend-like 
Indians,  because  Stoughton,  the  commander,  and  Wilson,  the 
chaplain,  were,  as  they  termed  it,  "  under  a  covenant  of  works!" 
So  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  Mr.  Wheelwright  had  taught  them. 
God,  they  said,  would  not  add  his  blessing  to  any  affair  set  on 
foot  by  the  enemies  of  Christ  and  of  free  grace.  The  authority 
of  the  government,  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  was  contemned, 
"  because  it  had  a  tang  of  Antichrist." 

Do  we  need  stronger  proof  of  the  seditious  character  ot 
Wheelwright's  Fast  Sermon  }  ^ 

1  "  The  fruits  of  that  sennon  of  Mr.  Wheelwright-.  .  .  have  declared  it  to  tend 
to  sedition.  •  .  .  All  things  are  turned  up  side  down  among  us.  ...  It  has  come 
into  Civill  and  public  affaires,  and  hath  bred  great  disturbance  here,  as  appeared  in 
the  late  expedition  against  the  Pequeds.  For,  whereas,  in  former  expeditions  the 
Town  of  Boston  was  as  forward  as  any  others  to  send  of  their  choyce  members,  and 
a  greater  number  than  other  Townes,  in  the  time  of  the  former  Govemour ;  now, 
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The  Massachusetts  soldiers,  thus  diminished  in  number,  and 
only  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  all,  sailed  from  Boston,  June 
iSth,  under  the  command  of  Stoughton,  for  the  Pequot  war. 
Having,  with  the  assistance  of  forty  Connecticut  men,  under 
Mason,  finished  the  war  in  the  utter  extinction  of  that  cruel 
tribe,  they  returned  to  Boston  in  August,  with  the  loss  of  only 
one  man,  who  died  of  disease.  Wilson,  the  chaplain,  after- 
wards said  to  Increase  Mather,  that  "  before  he  went  out,  he 
was  as  certain  that  God  would  give  the  victory  to  the  English, 
as  if  he  had  seen  it  already  obtained."  ^  And  well  he  might ! 
for  the  whole  enterprise  was  begun  and  conducted  in  the  spirit 
of  prayer,  and  for  the  welfare  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

During  the  summer  of  1637,  divers  writings  were  circulated 

in  this  last  service,  they  sent  not  a  member,  but  one  or  two  whom  they  cared  not 
to  be  rid  of,  and  but  a  few  others,  and  those  of  the  most  refuse  sort,  and  that  in 
such  a  carelesse  manner  as  gave  great  discouragement  to  the  service,  not  one  man 
of  that  side  accompanying  their  pastour,  when  he  was  sent  by  the  joynt  consent 
of  the  Court  and  all  the  Elders  [ministers]  upon  that  expedition,  nor  so  much  as 
bidding  him  farewell.  What  was  the  reason  of  all  this  ?  Why,  nothing  but  this  : 
Mr.  Wheelwright  had  taught  them  that  the  former  Governour  and  some  of  the 
Magistrates  then  were  friends  of  Christ  and  Free  Grace,  but  the  present  were 
enemies  of  Christ,  Antichrists,  persecutors,  etc"    "  Short  Story,"  pix  24,  25. 

"  The  former  Governor  "  was  Vane.  He  despatched  ninety  men,  under  Endicot, 
in  August,  1636,  to  the  Pequot  war,  who  succeeded  but  poorly.  He  also  sent 
Underbill  with  twenty  men,  many  of  whom  were  from  Boston,  in  April,  1637.  The 
expression,  *'  some  of  the  former  magistrates,"  intends  Dummer  and  Coddington, 
who,  as  already  stated,  were,  with  Vane,  of  the  Hutchinson  party,  and  "  under  the 
covenant  of  grace."  The  present  Governor  and  magistrates,  Winthrop,  Stoughton, 
Saltonstall,  as  well  as  Wilson,  the  chaplain,  were  "  under  a  covenant  of  works." 

Whoever  wishes  to  gain  a  correct  and  intelligent  view  of  the  Antinomian  Con- 
troversy of  1637,  will  not  fail  to  consult  that  fiunous  monograph,  of  which  the  title 
in  full  is,  "  A  Short  Story  of  the  Rise,  reign  and  mine  of  the  Antinomians,  Fami- 
lists  and  Libertines  that  infected  the  Churches  of  New  England,  and  how  they 
were  confuted  by  the  Assembly  of  Ministers  there.  As  also  of  the  Magistrates 
proceedings  in  Court  against  them.  .  .  .  Published  at  the  instant  request  of  sundry 
by  one  that  was  an  eye  and  eare  witnesse  of  the  carriage  of  matters  there.  .  .  • 
London.  Printed  for  Ralph  Smith,  at  the  signe  of  the  Bible  in  Comhill,  neare  the 
Royal  Exchange.     1644." 

The  brief  address  "  To  the  Reader,"  is  signed  T.  W.,  which  means  Rev.  Thomas 
Welde,  of  Roxbury,  then  in  London,  whose  name,  "  T.  Welde,"  is  signed  to  a 
preface  of  seventeen  pages.  That  Mr.  Welde  was  not  the  writer  of  the  entire 
•*  Short  Story,"  as  some  have  supposed,  but  only  of  the  Preface,  and  of  three  or 
four  pages  at  the  end,  is  evident  from  the  address  to  the  reader,  where  he  says : 
"  I,  meeting  with  this  Book,  newly  come  forth  of  the  Presse,  and  being  earnestly 
pressed  by  diverse  to  perfect  [/.  e,  finish]  it,  by  laying  downe  the  order  and  sense  of 

^  Increase  Mather's  Relation,  54. 
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on  the  subject  of  the  controversy  now  flagrant.^  The  magis- 
trates sent  forth  a  vindication  of  the  proceedings  against 
Wheelwright,  which  called  forth  a  reply  from  him.  The  min- 
isters answered  his  defence,  and  Cotton  replied  to  them.  Vane 
and  Winthrop  also  employed  their  pens.  Shepard,  in  his  Elec- 
tion Sermon,  May  17th,  though  he  strongly  condemned  the 
Antinomian  tenets,  tried  to  lessen  the  difference  between  the 
two  parties  at  variance.^  The  departure  of  Vane  for  England, 
August  3,  essentially  weakened  the  Hutchinson  party. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  August,  1637,  and  closing  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  September,  the  first  New-England  Synod  was  held 
at  Newtown,  which  place,  the  following  May,  received  the  name 
of  Cambridge.  This  body  was  composed  of  twenty-five  min- 
isters, many  of  them  eminent  for  learning  and  piety,  besides 
many  able  and  distinguished  laymen.  Shepard,  of  Newtown ; 
Bulkley,  of  Concord  ;  Allen,  of  Dedham  ;  Tompson,  of  Brain- 
tree  ;   Hooker,  of  Hartford ;   Davenport,  afterwards  of  New 

this  story,  which  in  the  Book  is  omitted  .  .  .  have  drawn  up  this  following  Pre£iice, 
with  some  additions  at  the  end." 

It  is  now  clearly  understood  that  the  body  of  the  "  Short  Story  "  was  written  by 
Governor  Winthrop,  and  sent  to  London  to  be  printed.  He  obviously  refers  to  it 
in  his  Journal,  I,  248,  where  he  says :  "  All  the  proceedings  of  this  Court  \L  /.  the 
Court  of  November,  1637,  which  banished  Wheelwright  and  disarmed  his  followers] 
were  set  down  at  large,  with  the  reasons  and  other  observations,  and  were  sent  to 
England  to  be  published  there,  to  the  end  that  all  our  godly  friends  might  not  be 
discouraged  from  coming  to  us." 

Some  passages  are  the  same,  word  for  word,  in  the  "  Journal  "  and  in  the  "  Short 
Story." 

Bating  the  perhaps  undue  severity  of  some  expressions,  a  fault  not  so  much  of 
the  writer  as  of  the  times,  we  take  this  curious  little  volume  to  be  a  true  account 
of  the  Antinomian  Controversy  of  1637,  and  a  substantial  vindication  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  in  that  affair.  Winthrop,  as  the  title 
says,  was  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of  the  whole  matter.  lie  undoubtedly  had  his 
&ults,  but  a  wilful  perversion  of  the  truth  has  never  been  reckoned  among  them. 
He  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  the  founders  of  Massachusetts  for  honesty  of  pur- 
pose  and  a  self-denying  public  spirit  The  dvil  institutions,  and  indeed  the  entire 
history  of  the  Old  Bay  State,  are  his  enduring  monument,  as  Westminster  Abbey  is 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

1  These  "  divers  writings  "  were  in  manuscript  No  printing  was  then  done  in 
New  England,  and  I  believe  not  in  any  part  of  America.  The  first  printing-press 
in  the  colony  was  set  up  at  Cambridge,  in  March,  1638-9,  by  Stephen  Day,  at  the 
expense  of  Rev.  Jose  Glover,  who  did  not  live  to  see  it  in  operation.  Felt's  EccL 
Hist  of  New  England,  I,  pp.  343,  374. 

^  Winthrop's  Journal,  I,  221. 
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Haven ;  Higginson,  then  of  Saybrook,  afterwards  of  Salem  ; 
together  with  Theophilus  Eaton  and  Edward  Hopkins  (the 
last  two  newly  come  over)  —  were  there.  Cotton  and  Wilson 
and  Winthrop  were  there,  of  course.  Seldom  has  a  body  of 
men  met,  more  truly  venerable.  Their  talents  and  virtues 
would  have  commanded  great  respect  in  any  other  country  or 
age.'  Hooker  and  Bulkley  were  the  moderators.  The  meet- 
ing was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  excellent  Thomas  Shepard, 
the  fragrance  of  whose  piety  remains  to  the  present  hour. 
John  Higginson,  chaplain  at  Saybrook,  was  scribe.  His  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  synod  was  in  existence  as  late  as 
1743,  but  cannot  now  be  found. 

The  synod  continued  in  session  three  weeks,  and  unani- 
mously condemned  eighty-two  errors,  without  naming  the 
individuals  who  entertained  them.  It  was  not  pretended  that 
any  one  person  or  party  held  them  all.  Those  who  were  in- 
volved in  the  condemnation,  or,  indeed,  any  others,  were 
allowed  to  make  reply,  if  they  chose.  Nobody  came  forward  in 
defence  of  them. 

It  afforded  great  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Cotton,  who  had  here- 
tofore been  ranked  with  the  Hutchinson  party,  now  joined  in 
condemning  their  errors.  Henceforth  he  remained  in  full 
accord  with  his  brethren.  His  account  of  the  matter  was, 
that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  this  controversy,  the  obnoxious 
party  had  kept  back  some  of  their  views,  to  make  the  remain- 
der harmonize  with  his  own  ;  but  as  they  increased  in  numbers 
and  strength,  they  increased  in  boldness,  and  made  fuller  dis- 
closures, in  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  accompany  them. 
The  consequence  was,  they  soon  began  to  denounce  him  as  a 
man  wanting  in  boldness  and  courage.^ 

^  A  full  account  of  this  memorable  synod  may  be  found  in  Mather's  *'  Magna- 
lia,"  B.  VII,  C.  5.  The  statement  relative  to  Mr.  Cotton,  which  occurs  in  the 
text,  is  made  by  his  grandson,  the  compiler  of  the  "  Magnalia."  The  eighty-two 
errors  condemned  by  the  sjmod  may  be  seen  in  Felt's  **  EccL  Hist,  of  New  Eng- 
land," I,  313-317.  A  history  of  the  synod,  more  or  less  minute  and  thorough,  may 
also  be  found  in  Winthrop's  "  Journal,"  the  **  Short  Story,"  Johnson's  "  Wonder- 
Working  Providence,"  Neal's  "  Hist,  of  New  England,"  and  various  other  books. 

This  synod,  the  first  ever  convened  in  New  England,  and  memorable  alike  for 
its  character  and  consequences,  has  been  grossly  misrepresented  and  belied  by 
some  who  should  have  known  better.  Thus  Barry,  in  his  "  History  of  Mass.," 
Grand  Court,  I,  253,  254,  calls  it  "a  grand  court  of  Spiritual  Inquest,  an  Inquisi- 
torial Tribunal,  an  Ephesian  or  Nicene  Council,"  etc.    This  language  is  unfair, 
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The  meeting  was  called  together,  as  our  political  conventions 
are  now  called,  to  frame  a  platform  of  principles,  to  set  forth  a 
declaration  of  opinions  held  by  the  members.  The  purpose 
of  the  synod  was  harmony  and  peace..  Will  anybody  kindly 
inform  us  why  such  a  convention  should  be  disparaged,  in 
comparison  of  the  political  or  business  meetings  we  now  hold 
every  year  ? 

The  proceedings  were  conducted.  Palfrey  says,  with  much 
moderation.^  Shepard,  the  minister  of  Newtown,  says,  "  There 
was  a  most  wonderful  presence  of  Christ's  Spirit  in  that  assem- 
bly." Johnson  contrasts  the  gentle  methods  of  the  synod 
with  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  bishops  in  England,  and 
refers  to  the  extraordinary  learning  and  talent  exhibited  by  the 
members  of  the  convention. 

And  now  the  whole  matter  might  have  been  amicably  settled, 
had  Mr.  Wheelwright  been  of  a  more  gentle,  yielding,  concilia- 
tory disposition  ;  had  his  native  temper  been  less  impetuous  and 
severe.  Had  he  made  any  retraction,  not  of  his  principles 
(this  was  not  demanded),  but  of  his  harsh,  injurious,  denun- 
ciatory, slanderous  speeches ;  had  he  even  promised  to  refrain 
from  such  speeches  in  future ;  had  he  then,  in  October,  1637, 
been  willing  to  say  what  he  actually  said,  without  any  solicita- 
tion, six  years  afterwards,  he  would  have  saved  himself  and  the 
country  a  vast  amount  of  trouble.  But  he  was  inflexible.  He 
positively  and  repeatedly  declared  that  he  would  retract  noth- 
ing. He  continued  his  former  style  of  preaching ;  and  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  kept  up  her  meetings  twice  a  week,  with  the  usual 
amount  of  censure  and  invective.  The  cup  of  forbearance  was 
now  drained  to  the  last  drop,^  and  the  only  hope  for  the  coun- 
try lay  in  the  prompt  abatement  of  the  evil. 

ungenerous,  and  utterly  untrue.  There  was  nothing  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
justify  such  representations.  The  proceedings  had  nothing  in  common  with  an 
inquisitorial  tribunal.  Nobody  was  called  to  account  for  any  opinion  he  might  be 
supposed  to  hold.  The  synod  examined  opinions,  but  passed  no  censures  on  in- 
dividuals. They  issued  no  decrees,  they  uttered  no  sentence ;  they  only  gave  advice. 

1  "  Palfrey's  New  England,"  I,  484. 

*  Mr.  Wheelwright's  sentence  had  been  deferred  from  time  to  time  in  the  hope 
of  conciliation.  It  was  deferred  in  March,  again  in  May,  then  in  Aug^ust,  and  still 
again  in  September,  of  this  year  (1637).  —  See  "  Mass.  Colony  Records,"  VoL  I, 
pp.  189, 196, 200, 205.  In  November,  the  Court  felt  that  they  could  wait  no  longer. 
— Ibid,  I,  207. 
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It  was  with  extreme  reluctance  that  the  General  Court  pro- 
ceeded to  the  last  resort.  But  all  through  the  year,  from  Jan- 
uary to  October,  they  had  witnessed  the  pernicious  effects  of 
the  style  of  censure  and  denunciation  which  Mr.  Wheelwright 
had  thought  fit  to  employ.  They  had  seen  the  country  brought 
to  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  all  their  toils  and  sacrifices  since  leav- 
ing their  native  shores  in  extreme  danger  of  proving  utterly 
in  vain,  from  the  refusal  of  his  followers  to  march  to  the  Pe- 
quot  war.  The  authorities  had  hoped  much  from  the  forbear- 
ance with  which  they  had  treated  him  ;  from  the  delay  of  the 
sentence  passed  in  March  ;  from  the  influence  of  consultation 
and  conference  ;  from  the  calm  and  able  discussions  of  the  late 
synod,  which  had  wrought  so  powerfully  on  the  mind  of  Cot- 
ton, his  early  friend,  but  a  much  abler  and  wiser  man  ;  they 
had  hoped  much  from  the  influence  of  Davenport,  Hooker,  and 
others  from  a  distance,  who  had  not  been  personally  involved 
in  the  controversy ;  but  all  was  in  vain.  The  General  Court 
were  in  the  condition  of  the  farmer  in  the  fable,  who,  after 
throwing  grass  at  the  boy  who  was  stealing  his  apples,  and 
perceiving  no  good  result,  was  compelled  to  try  what  virtue 
there  was  in  stones. 

The  General  Court  came  together  in  November,  pressed  with 
dangers  from  without  and  from  within,  which  threatened  the 
speedy  extinction  of  all  the  hopes  which  had  been  entertained 
respecting  the  colony.  Already  had  the  return  of  the  charter 
been  demanded  by  the  Privy  Council  of  England.^  A  writ  of 
qjw  warranto  had  been  entered  in  Westminster  Hall  against 
the  Massachusetts  Company,  and  judgment  under  it  obtained, 
which,  it  was  supposed,  would  utterly  invalidate  that  instru- 
ment.2  By  a  royal  order,  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  with  other  courtiers,  had  been  made  a  Council  for  New 
England,  with  full  power  to  govern  the  English  colonies  there ; 
to  remove  and  appoint  governors  and  other  civil  functionaries  ; 
to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  a  clergy  by  tithes  and  obla- 
tions ;   to   establish  ecclesiastical  courts ;    to  inflict    punish- 

1  Feb.  21,  1633-4. 

^  The  writ  of  quo  warranto  was  entered  Sept  1635.  Judgment  was  given  for 
the  king,  April,  1637.  See  the  writ  in  Hazard,  I,  423-425.  Abo  in  the  Hutchin- 
son  Papers,  101-104. 
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ments ;  and  to  revoke  charters  at  their  discretion.^  Under  this 
commission,  a  general  governor  for  New  England  had  already 
been  appointed,  and  was  expected  soon  to  be  sent  over,  with  a 
military  force  at  his  command  to  compel  implicit  obedience. 
Gorges  and  Mason,  with  the  malcontents  who  had  been  sent 
back  from  these  shores,  Morton,  Gardiner,  Linn,  Ratcliffe,  and 
others, were  doing  their  utmost  to  misrepresent  the  state  of  things 
in  the  colony,  and  not  without  success.  The  dissensions  in  the 
colony  were  already  discouraging  the  emigration  from  England 
which  had  been  strongly  setting  hither,  and  which  constituted 
its  chief  hope  of  progress  and  even  of  safety.  These  dissen- 
sions, if  suffered  to  continue,  would  be  sure  to  paralyze  and 
defeat  all  measures  of  defence  against  foreign  aggression  or 
aboriginal  hostility.  All  these  considerations  influenced  the 
government  of  the  colony  at  the  time,  and  they  resolved  to 
put  a  speedy  end  to  these  distractions  and  dangers. 

The  General  Court,  at  their  meeting,  "  finding,  upon  consul- 
tation, that  two  so  opposite  parties  could  not  contain  [continue] 
in  the  same  body  without  apparent  hazard  of  ruin  to  the  whole, 
agreed  to  send  away  some  of  the  principal."  ^  A  fair  opportunity 
was  afforded  by  the  remonstrance  in  favor  of  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright, signed  by  more  than  sixty  of  his  partisans,  presented 
to  the  court  on  the  ninth  of  March  preceding.  In  this  docu- 
ment, it  was  alleged,  for  substance,  that  Mr.  Wheelwright  was 
innocent,  and  that  the  court,  in  condemning  him,  had  con- 
demned the  truth  of  Christ.  It  therefore  involved  the  signers 
in  his  offence ;  they  accepted  it  as  their  own.  The  court 
judged  the  remonstrance,  as  well  as  the  sermon,  to  be  of  sedi- 
tious tendency.  William  Aspinwall,  a  deputy  from  Boston,  who 
drew  up  that  paper,  being  asked  if  he  yet  adhered  to  its  senti- 
ments, replied  that  he  did.     He  was  therefore  deprived  of  his 

^  April  28,  1634.  The  commission  now  issued  by  the  king  for  the  purpose 
named  in  the  text,  was  coincident  in  date  and  in  design  with  the  dissolution  of  the 
"  Council  for  New  England,"  established  by  royal  charter  Nov.  3,  1620.  That 
council  having  failed  in  its  purposes,  the  manifest  design  now  was  to  get  New 
England  into  the  hands  of  the  Iligh-Churchparty  in  England,  and  thus  to  defeat 
the  purposes  for  which  the  colonists  had  left  their  native  land.  For  the  Commis- 
sion, see  Hazard,  I,  344, 

-^  Winthrop,  I,  244,  245.  Palfrey's  N.  E.,  I,  485.  Felt's  EccL  Hist  of  New 
England,  I,  32a 
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seat,  disfranchised,  and  banished  from  the  jurisdiction.  John 
Coggeshall,  another  deputy,  had  not  signed  the  paper ;  but 
now,  in  open  court,  avowing  full  sympathy  with  its  contents, 
was  disfranchised  but  not  banished.^ 

The  next  day,  the  court  send  for  Mr.  Wheelwright.  They 
remind  him  of  the  sentence  passed  against  him  the  preceding 
March  for  sedition  and  contempt  of  the  civil  authority,  and 
how  long  they  have  waited  for  his  retraction  of  his  offences,  and 
ask  if  he  be  ready  to  retract  now.  He  answers  that  he  has 
no  retraction  or  acknowledgment  to  make ;  he  has  not  been 
guilty  of  sedition  or  contempt ;  he  has  uttered  nothing  but 
the  truth,  and  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  application  which 
others  have  made  of  it  to  themselves.  The  court  reply  that  he 
has  himself  made  the  application  of  which  they  complained  ;  for 
at  the  trial  in  March  he  admitted  that  when  he  spoke  so  freely 
of  Philistines  and  Antichrists  and  Herod  and  Pilate  and  the 
like,  he  meant  the  magistrates  and  ministers,  and  most  of 
the  people  of  the  colony,  thus  persuading  his  hearers  to  regard 
and  treat  them  as  such.^  His  sermon,  therefore,  did  tend 
to  sedition  and  civil  disorder.      They  also  remind  him   that 

1  "  When  the  Magistrates  saw  that  neither  our  Preaching,  Conference,  nor  yet 
our  Assembly-meeting  [Synod]  did  effect  the  cure,  but  that  the  Leaders  went 
on  in  their  former  course,  not  only  to  disturb  the  Churches,  but  miserably  inter- 
rupt the  Civill  Peace,  and  that  they  threw  contempt  both  upon  Courts  and  Churches, 
and  began  now  to  raise  sedition  amongst  us  to  the  endangering  of  the  Common  - 
wealth  :  Hereupon,  for  these  grounds  named,  and  not  for  their  opinions,  as  them- 
selves falsely  reported,  and  as  our  godly  Magistrates  have  been  much  traduced 
here  in  Rngland ;  for  these  reasons,  1  say,  being  civill  disturbances,  the  Magistrate 
convents  [calls  into  court]  and  censures  them.  Some  were  disfranchised,  others 
fined,  the  incurable  amongst  them  banished."     Preface  to  the  "  Short  Story." 

"  It  was  conceived  by  the  Magistrates  and  others  of  the  Countrey  that  the  means 
which  had  been  used  proving  ineffectual,  the  case  was  now  desperate,  and  the  last 
remedy  was  to  be  applyed,  and  that  without  further  delay,  lest  it  should  be  attempted 
too  late."  "Short  Story,"  p.  2i.  The  Remonstrance  of  March,  1636-7,  is  given 
in  full  in  the  "  Short  Story,"  pp.  21-23. 

Mr.  Coggeshall,  on  leaving  the  court,  said :  "  You  have  censured  the  truth  of 
Christ  and  it  is  the  greatest  stroke  ever  given  to  free  grace ;  half  the  people  of 
New  England  are  under  a  covenant  of  works."     Ibid. 

^  *'  To  which  it  was  answered  by  the  Court,  that  they  had  not  censured  his  doc- 
trine, but  his  own  application  of  it,  by  which  he  placed  the  Magistrates  and  Minis- 
ters, and  most  of  the  people  of  God  in  these  Churches,  under  a  Covenant  of  works, 
and  represented  them  as  being  enemies  to  Christ,  and  Antichrist,  and  such  enemies 
as  Herod  and  Pilate,  and  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  persuading  the  people  to  look 
at  them  and  deale  with  them  as  such."    "  Short  Story,"  p.  24. 
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previous  to  his  coming,  "there  was  peace  and  comely  order 
in  all  affairs  of  Church  and  State ;  but  that  now  the  difference 
which  he  had  raised  amongst  us  by  a  false  distinction  of  a 
covenant  of  grace  and  a  covenant  of  works,  causes  one  party 
to  be  looked  at  as  friends  to  Christ,  and  the  other  as  his  ene- 
mies." This  contention,  they  further  allege,  had  entered  into 
families,  had  divided  husband  from  wife,  parent  from  child,  and 
had  also  spread  into  civil  and  public  affairs,  affecting  the  quiet 
and  comfort  of  neighborhoods,  and  town  business,  and  every 
interest  of  the  community. 

They  further  remind  him  of  the  backwardness  of  Governor 
Vane's  friends,  and  his  own,  to  engage  in  the  Pequot  expedi- 
tion. In  all  which  things  the  seditious  tendency  of  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright's preaching  had  been  made  clearly  evident  Mr. 
Wheelwright's  only  reply  was,  that  he  had  uttered  nothing  but 
the  truth,  and  that  not  his  preaching,  but  the  prevalent  un- 
belief, had  made  all  the  trouble.^ 

Finding  him  thus  inflexible,  nothing  remained  but  to  pass 
the  following  sentence  :  "  Mr.  John  Wheelwright,  being  for- 
merly convicted  of  contempt  and  sedition,  and  now  justifying 
himself  and  his  former  practice,  being  to  the  disturbance  of 
the  civil  power,  he  is  by  the  Court  disfranchised  and  banished, 
having  fourteen  days  to  settle  his  affairs.  If  within  that  time 
he  depart  not  the  patent,  he  promiseth  to  render  [surrender] 
himself  to  Mr.  Stoughton,  at  his  house,  to  be  kept  till  he  be 
disposed  o£"^ 

Mr.  Wheelwright,  on  this,  appealed  to  the  king  ;  but  being 
told  that  an  appeal  in  this  case  could  not  lie  ;  that  the  charter 
gave  the  court  full  and  complete  jurisdiction  in  all  cases ;  that 
"  by  the  king's  grant,  undei  the  great  seal  of  England,  they 
had  authority  to  hear  and  determine  all  causes,  without  reser- 
vation," and  that,  if  an  appeal  were  admitted  in  one  case,  it 
might  be  challenged  in  all,  to  the  subversion  of  all  government 

1  Felt's  Eccl.  Hist,  of  New  England,  I,  321,  322. 

^  This  was  Israel  Stoughton,  of  Dorchester,  a  man  of  high  civil  and  military 
character,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Massachusetts  forces  in  the  Pequot  war,  and 
now  one  of  the  board  of  assistants.  He  went  to  England  in  the  winter  of  1644-5, 
to  engage  as  lieutenant-colonel  in  Cromwell's  army,  and  died  soon  after.  He 
was  the  father  of  William  Stoughton,  Chief- Justice  of  Massachusetts,  and  acting 
Governor  1692  to  1701. 
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and  civil  order  in  the  colony,  —  he  the  next  day  withdrew  the 
appeal,  and  submitted  to  the    ourt's  sentence.^ 

Several  other  persons  were  disfranchised,  as  Edward  Hutch- 
inson, John  Underhill,  Thomas  Marshall,  William  Balston, 
William  Dineley,  William  Dyer,  Richard  Gridley.  These, 
with  John  Wheelwright,  John  Coggeshall,  and  William  Aspin- 
wall,  made  ten,  the  whole  number  disfranchised.^ 

Fifty-eight  men  in  Boston,  and  seventeen  in  other  towns, 
were  disarmed,  with  the  reserve  that  if  any  of  them  would, 
before  two  magistrates,  acknowledge  their  fault  "  in  subscribing 
the  seditious  libel"  [the  remonstrance  aforesaid],  they  should 
be  exempted  from  the  execution  of  this  order.  Two  years 
later,  all  those  who  remained  within  the  jurisdiction,  and  were 
peaceable,  had  their  arms  restored  to  them. 

1  Massachusetts  Colony  Records,  I,  207.  "  Short  Story,"  p.  27,  Felt's  Eccl. 
Hist  of  New  England,  I,  322. 

^  Edward  Hutchinson  was  the  eldest  son  of  William  and  Anne  Hutchinson, 
and  went  with  them  to  Rhode  Island.  He  was  now  twenty-four  years  of  age.  Not 
long  after  these  transactions,  he  was  restored  to  his  civil  rights,  returned  to  Bos- 
ton, was  a  merchant  there,  a  man  of  wealth  and  influence,  and  a  captain  in  *'  Phil- 
ip's war,"  1675-6. 

John  Underhill  was  a  captain  in  the  Pequot  war,  and  with  Captain  Mason 
stormed  the  Indian  fort  at  Mystic,  May  26,  1637.  He  was  a  brave,  resolute  man, 
skilled  in  military  affairs,  but  of  unsound  moral  character.  He  went  to  Dover  in 
1638,  and  there  became  involved  in  fresh  difficulties.  In  September,  1643,  ^c 
entered  the  service  of  the  Dutch  at  Manhattan,  and  was  the  means  of  saving  their 
settlements  from  utter  ruin  by  the  Indians.     He  died  on  Long  Island  in  1672. 

Thomas  Marshall  was  of  Boston,  and  a  man  of  much  respectability.  At  this 
time  he  kept  the  Charlestown  ferry.  Not  long  after  this,  he  was  reinstated  in  his 
dvil  rights ;  enjoyed,  in  a  high  degree,  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens  ;  was 
often  chosen  to  civil  office ;  was  a  deacon  of  the  First  Church,  and  was  selectman 
of  Boston  ten  years,  164S-1657.  He  died  about  1665.  Marshall  Street  passes 
directly  over  his  land,  and  from  respect  to  him  received  its  name.  Samuel  Mar- 
shall, one  of  his  sons,  was  a  captain  in  the  "  Great  Swamp  Fight,"  December  19, 
1675,  and  was  there  killed,  with  many  of  his  men.  Another  son,  Eliakim,  was  kihed 
at  Bloody  Brook,  in  Deerfield,  September  18,  1675. 

William  Balston  was  often  chosen  selectman  of  Boston,  and  was  a  capable  man 
and  a  good  citizen.  He  and  William  Dyer  (husband  of  the  unhappy  Quakeress, 
Mary  Dyer)  went  to  Rhode  Island  with  the  Hutchinsons,  and  others. 

Richard  Gridley  is  spoken  of  as  "  an  honest  poor  man,  very  apt  to  meddle  in 
publick  affairs,  beyond  his  calling  or  skilL" 

John  Coggeshall  (Cogswell)  and  William  Aspinwall  were  deputies  from  Bos- 
ton to  the  General  Court  in  1637.  Both  went  to  Rhode  Island,  but  Aspinwall, 
becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  proceedings  there,  returned  to  Boston  early  in  1642, 
made  a  very  full  and  satisfactory  acknowledgment  of  his  misconduct,  was  restored 
to  his  former  civil  privileges,  and  thenceforward  was  a  good  citizen. 

SECOND  SERIES.  —  VOU  V.     NO.  4.  37 
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The  seventy-five  names/  found  in  the  note  below,  do  not 
include  all  who  signed  the  remonstrance  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Wheelwright.  There  were  at  least  ten  others  who  subscribed 
that  paper  in  March,  but  desired  their  names  stricken  from  it 
in  November,  which  was  accordingly  done.  The  names  were : 
William  Lamet  [Lamed],  Ralph  Mousall,  Ezekiel  Richardson, 
Richard  Sprague,  Edward  Carrington,  Thomas  Ewer,  Benjamin 
Hubbard,  William  Baker,  Edward  Mellows,  William  Frothing- 
ham.  There  were  doubtless  some  others,  as  Philemon  Por- 
mont,  the  first  schoolmaster  in  Boston,  who  joined  Mr.  Wheel- 
Wright  at  Exeter  in  1638. 

1  Their  names  follow,  as  found  in  the  order  for  disarming  them.  The  list  in- 
cludes all  the  disfranchised,  except  Mr.  Wheelwright :  — 

William  Hutchinson,  husband  of  Anne. 

Edward  Hutchinson,  Richard  Hutchinson,  sons  of  Anne. 

Thomas  Savage,  husband  of  Faith,  daughter  of  Anne. 

William  Aspinwall,  John  Coggeshall,  William  Dyer. 

William  Baulston,  John  Sanford,  Samuel  Wilbere. 

Richard  Carder,  Robert  Harding,  John  Porter. 

William  Freeborn,  Henry  Bull,  John  Walker. 

The  foregoing  were  of  Boston,  and  went  to  Rhode  Island. 

Nicholas  Eaton,  of  Newbury,  and  Philip  Sherman,  of  Roxbury,  also  went  with 
the  Hutchinsons  to  Rhode  Island. 

Henry  Elkins,  Isaac  Grosse,  Thomas  Wardell,  William  Wardell  (these  four 
being  of  Boston),  Richard  Morris,  of  Roxbury,  and  Richard  Bulgar,  also  of  Rox- 
bury, joined  Mr.  Wheelwright  at  Exeter. 

Those  whose  names  follow  were  also  disarmed :  — 

Capt  John  Underbill,  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  Samuel  Cole,  Edward  Rainsford, 
John  Button,  Richard  Cooke,  Richard  Fairbank,  Thomas  Marshall,  Oliver  Mel- 
lows, John  Oliver,  Hugh  Gunnison,  John  Briggs,  Richard  Gridley,  Edward  Bates, 
William  Dinely,  William  Litherland,  Matthew  lyans,  Zaccheus  Bosworth,  Rob- 
ert Rice,  William  Townsend,  Robert  Hull,  William  Pell,  James  Johnson,  John 
Davy,  George  Burden,  John  Odlin,  Gamaliel  Waite,  William  Wilson,  Richard 
Waite,  Jacob  Eliot,  James  Penniman,  Thomas  Matson,  John  Compton,  Mr. 
Parker,  William  Salter,  Edward  Bendall,  Thomas  Wheeler,  Mr.  John  Clarke. 

These  were  of  Boston.  Clarke,  the  last  named,  afterwards  made  himself  £unoos 
in  the  history  of  Rhode  Island,  and  of  Massachusetts  also. 

Of  Salem  were :  Thomas  Scruggs,  William  Alford,  William  Commins,  Robert 
Moulton,  William  King. 

The  reader  may  find  some  notice  of  Scruggs  and  Alford  in  Upham*8  "  History 
of  Salem  Witchcraft,"  I,  64-66. 

Of  Newbury :  Richard  Dummer  (heretofore  mentioned),  John  Spencer. 

Of  Ipswich  :  Samuel  Sherman,  Mr.  Foster. 

Of  Roxbury :  Edward  Denison,  William  Denison. 

Of  Charlestown  :  George  Bunker,  James  Brown. 

Mass.  Colony  Records,  I,  211,  212;  Drake's  History  of  Boston,  229;  Felt's 
Eccl  Hist  of  New  England,  I,  327,  328. 
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Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson,  the  prime  mover  in  this  whole  affair, 
and  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble,  was  next  summoned  before  the 
General  Court.  Her  trial  lasted  two  days.  A  full  account  of 
it  appears  in  the  "  Short  Story,"  committed  to  writing  at  the 
time.  She  was  charged  with  having  uttered  speeches  injurious 
to  the  churches  and  their  ministers  ;  with  promoting  and  utter- 
ing sentiments  suited  to  set  one  part  of  the  community  against 
the  other ;  with  justifying  Mr.  Wheelwright's  Fast  Day  ser- 
mon, and  therefore  as  being  equally  blameworthy,  and  finally 
with  continuing  her  semi-weekly  lectures  after  they  had  been 
condemned  as  disorderly  by  the  late  synod. 

Instead  of  making  any  acknowledgment,  she  justified  her 
whole  conduct,  and  uttered  a  long  harangue  full  of  bitter  re- 
flections on  the  court,  comparing  her  case  with  that  of  the 
prophet  Daniel,  and  denouncing  the  vengeance  of  God  upon 
them  and  their  posterity  if  they  did  not  let  her  alone.  "  Take 
heed,"  she  said,  "  how  you  proceed  against  me,  for  I  know  that 
for  this  God  will  ruin  you  and  your  posterity,  and  this  whole 
State."  ^  Being  asked  what  made  her  so  confident,  and  how 
she  knew  herself  to  be  correct,  she  answered,  "  by  immediate 
revelation."  A  long  conversation  ensued  between  her  and  the 
governor  and  deputy-governor  concerning  the  exact  import  of 
her  utterances  respecting  the  ministers.  Cotton,  Weld,  Eliot, 
Symmes,  Shepard,  and  others  are  called  on  to  testify  on  oath 
as  to  what  she  did  say,  which  fully  supported  the  charges  against 
her.  She  still  persisted  in  justifying  her  course.  The  result 
was,  the  court  voted  that  she  be  banished  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion. "But  because  it  was  winter  they  committed  her  to  a 
private  house  where  she  was  well  provided  for,  and  her  own 
friends  and  the  ministers,  but  none  else,  permitted  to  visit 
her."  2  The  "  private  house  "  to  which  she  was  **  committed  " 
was  the  house  of  Joseph  Weld,  of  Roxbury,  deputy  to  the 
General  Court,  and  brother  of  the  minister  of  that  place.^ 

1  Neal*s  Hist  of  New  England,  edit.  1747,  voL  I,  193.    Felt*s  EccL  Hist  of 
New  England,  I,  325. 

2  Mass.  Colony  Records,  I,  207.    Winthrop,  I,  246.    Felt's  New  England,  I, 
323-326. 

*  Here  is  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  General  Court  at  this  ^unous  trial 
Governor.  —  John  Winthrop,  of  Boston. 
Deputy-Governor.  —  Thomas  Dudley,  of  Roxbury. 
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Mrs.  Hutchinson  remained  part  of  the  time  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Weld,  and  part  of  the  time,  by  permission,  at  Mr.  Cotton's 
house,  till  the  winter  was  well  over.  On  the  28th  of  the  ensu- 
ing March,  she  went  from  Boston  to  her  husband's  farm  at 
Mount  WoUaston  [now  Quincy],  intending  to  take  passage 
thence  by  water  for  Piscataqua,  with  the  wife  and  children  of 
Mr.  Wheelwright.  But  changing  her  plan,  in  consequence  of 
hearing  of  an  arrangement  of  her  husband  with  Mr.  Codding- 
ton  and  other  friends,  she  set  out  by  land  for  Aquedneck,  after- 
wards Rhode  Island.  She  continued  there  till  after  the  death 
of  her  husband  in  1642.  Dissatisfied  with  her  residence  there, 
and  apprehensive,  as  Gorton  says,  that  the  island  would  soon 
come  under  the  government  of  Massachusetts,^  she  removed 

Assistants.  — John  Endicot,  of  Salem ;  John  Humfrey,  of  Lynn ;  Richard  Bcl- 
lingham,  of  Boston  ;  Roger  Harlakenden,  of  Cambridge ;  Israel  Stoughton,  of  Dor* 
Chester  ;  Simon  Bradstreet,  of  Ipswich ;  Increase  Nowell,  of  Charlestown. 

Deputies.  —  From  Boston^  William  Coddington,  William  Colbome. 

Roxbttry.  —  Joseph  Weld,  George  Alcock,  William  Parks. 

Dorchester.  —  Nathaniel  Duncan,  Richard  Callicott,  John  Glover. 

Weymouth,  —  Thomas  White,  Richard  Adams. 

Concord.  —  Simon  Willard,  Thomas  Underwood. 

Saugus.  —  Samuel  Ward. 

Watertown.  —  Richard  Brown,  William  Jennison,  Thomas  Mathew. 

Cambridge.  —  Joseph  Cooke,  Richard  Jackson,  John  Bridge. 

CharlestoTvn.  —  Robert  Sedgwick,  Ralph  Sprague,  Abraham  Palmer. 

Lynn.  —  Daniel  Howe,  Timothy  Tomlins. 

Salem.  —  William  Hathome,  Townsend  Bishop,  Edward  Batter. 

Ipiwich.  —  Daniel  Denison,  William  Bartholomew. 

Newbury.  —  Edward  Woodman,  John  Woodbridge. 

The  vote  was  unanimous,  except  that  the  Boston  deputies,  Coddington  and  Col- 
bome, voted  against  the  banishment  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson ;  and  Jennison,  of  Water- 
town,  declining  voting  either  way. 

The  Indian  name  Saugus  was  changed  for  the  English  name  Lynn,  in  November, 
1637.  Both  names  occur  in  the  above  list,  but  both  refer  to  the  same  town.  Prob- 
ably Ward  was  chosen  deputy  before  the  change  of  name ;  Howe  and  Tomlins 
afterwards. 

Roger  Harlakenden,  of  Cambridge,  a  very  promising  man,  was  chosen  assistant. 
May,  1636,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  died  of  small-pox,  Nov.  17, 
1638. 

1  There  was  reason  for  this  apprehension.  Coddington,  weary  of  the  dissen- 
sions of  his  colony,  strongly  desired  a  reunion  with  "  The  Bay,"  but  was  foiled  by 
the  superior  address  and  shrewdness  of  Clarke.  Indeed,  the  more  respectable  of 
the  persons  who  left  Massachusetts  from  their  connection  with  the  party  of  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  including  her  eldest  son,  Edward,  and  Thomas  Savage,  the  husband  of 
her  eldest  daughter,  Faith,  were  extremely  glad,  after  a  short  absence,  to  make  due 
acknowledgments  of  their  misconduct,  and  return  to  their  former  home. 
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with  most  of  her  family  to  a  place  within  the  Dutch  jurisdic- 
tion, where  is  now  the  town  of  Pelham,  in  the  county  of  West- 
chester, New  York,  sixteen  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  commenced  a  plantation.  Here  she  and  six  of  her  children 
were  slain  by  the  Indians,  September,  1643.  Ten  or  twelve 
other  persons  fell  victims  to  these  barbarians  at  the  same  time. 
They  swept  all  before  them  as  far  as  Stamford,  Connecticut. 

We  cannot  but  deeply  commiserate  the  misfortunes  of  this 
remarkable,  but  most  unhappy  woman.  With  talents  of  no 
common  order,  and  capacities  to  adorn  and  elevate  society; 
with  a  ready  command  of  language,  familiarity  with  the  in- 
spired page,  and  with  a  naturally  kind  heart  and  unquestionable 
piety  ;  if  she  could  have  been  content  with  woman's  appropri- 
ate sphere,  if  she  could  have  been  content  with  any  position 
below  the  first,  her  earthly  course  would  have  been  full  of  bless- 
ing to  all  around.  Unfortunately,  she  lacked  that  essential 
requisite  to  usefulness,  common-sense.  She  was  wanting 
in  self-knowledge  and  in  the  knowledge  of  mankind.  She  was 
vain  and  conceited.  She  transgressed  the  bounds  of  decorum 
and  common  decency.  She  gave  unbridled  license  to  that 
unruly  member,  the  tongue.  She  set  herself  up  as  a  dictator 
and  judge  of  orthodoxy  ;  nay,  more,  a  censor  of  man's  spiritual 
state.  It  was  an  immense  mistake  to  suppose  that  she  could, 
even  with  the  help  of  Wheelwright  and  Vane,  and  men  of  less 
consideration,  introduce  a  new  order  of  things  among  the 
sturdy  Puritans  of  Massachusetts ;  that  she  could  annihilate 
the  influence  of  ministers  and  magistrates,  already  strongly  in- 
trenched in  the  confidence  of  the  people ;  that  she  could  defeat 
men  who  were  all  the  time,  with  consummate  skill  and  address, 
contending  successfully  against  the  powerful  hierarchy  of  Eng- 
land.    She  signally  failed  in  the  attempt,  as  she  ought  to  have 

Mrs.  Hutchinson,  during  her  stay  in  Roxbury.  uttered  some  other  erroneous 
opinions,  such  as  a  denial  of  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul.  For  these,  she 
was  called  to  answer  before  the  Boston  church  which  had  previously  stood  fast 
by  her,  and  admonished.  She  then  retracted  nearly  all  the  obnoxious  opinions  im- 
puted to  her.  and  denied  that  she  had  ever  held  them.  For  this  obvious  falsehood, 
that  church  —  that  very  church  —  excommunicated  her.—  Palfrey's  New  England, 
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known  she  must ;  and  while  leaving  behind  her  a  name  that 
will  never  die,  involved  herself  and  nearly  all  her  family  in  one 
common  ruin. 

For  the  proceedings  which  have  now  passed  under  review,  the 
founders  of  Massachusetts  have  beeii  abundantly  reproached 
They  have  been  charged  with  bigotry  and  intolerance,  with 
undue  severity,  with  rank  injustice,  with  cruel  oppression.  It 
has  been  said,  that  no  sooner  had  they  escaped  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Old  World,  than  they  themselves  became  persecu- 
tors in  the  New.  Their  proceedings  have  been  compared  with 
those  of  the  High  Commission  Court  in  England,  and  of  the 
Inquisition  in  Spain.  Their  conduct  has  been  stigmatized  as 
arbitrary  and  high-handed.  Theological  rancor  and  a  vindic- 
tive spirit  have  been  represented  as  their  governing  princi- 
ples. It  has  been  assumed,  without  any  proof,  that  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  and  Mr.  Wheelwright  were  condemned  and  ban- 
ished for  heretical  opinions,  and  the  assertion  has  been  so 
often  repeated  that  many  receive  it  as  absolute  verity.  The 
controversy  of  1637  has  been  supposed  to  be  merely  a  religious 
dispute,  turning  on  dark  points  of  speculative  theology,  having 
no  practical  importance.  The  whole  affair  has  been  held  to  be 
utterly  disgraceful ;  the  sufferers  in  it,  as  Roger  Williams,  the 
year  before,  have  been  canonized  as  martyrs  in  the  cause  of 
religious  liberty,  and  impressions  have  gone  abroad  of  the 
early  character  of  the  New-England  people,  as  injurious  as 
they  are  unfounded.  No  chapter  of  our  early  history  has  been 
more  severely  criticised,  or  more  thoroughly  misapprehended. 

In  the  attempt  to  correct  these  misapprehensions,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  assume,  at  the  outset,  that  the  leading  men  in 
Massachusetts  at  that  time  were  men  of  sound  judgment  and 
of  superior  ability.  They  were  wise  men  ;  careful  men  ;  wary 
men  ;  men  of  disciplined  minds  ;  having  a  great  and  a  noble 
end  in  view  ;  experienced  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  and 
as  diplomatists  and  statesmen,  not  inferior  —  the  event  shows 
—  to  the  ablest  diplomatists  of  England.  They  had  a  just 
apprehension  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed, 
and  a  clear  foresight  of  the  probable  consequences  of  their 
action.    Above  all,  they  were  accustomed  to  act  from  a  strong, 
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abiding  sense  of  duty,  —  disposed  to  act  with  moderation  and 
justice  to  alL 

Now,  with  all  due  allowance  for  human  infirmity,  it  is  utterly 
incredible,  that  in  their  circumstances,  these  men,  in  1637, 
should  have  fallen  into  the  great  error  of  persecuting  for  re- 
ligious opinion.  The  colony  was  in  a  condition  which  demand- 
ed the  most  careful  management  on  the  part  of  the  civil  rulers. 
On  every  side  it  was  threatened  with  utter  extinction  and  ruin. 
On  the  one  hand,  was  the  Pequot  war.  If  that  most  formi- 
dable of  the  aboriginal  tribes  had  been  joined  by  the  Narra- 
gansetts,  which  was  the  next  in  force,  and  consequently  by  all 
the  smaller  tribes,  —  and  this  was  strongly  apprehended, — 
what  would  have  become  of  all  the  English  colonies  east  of  the 
Hudson  River  ?  On  the  other  hand  were  the  constant  en- 
croachments of  the  High-Church  party  in  England,  instigated 
and  directed  by  that  execrable  prelate,  William  Laud.  King 
Charles,  aiming  at  despotic  power,  and  determined  in  future  to 
govern  without  parliaments,  had,  by  a  royal  decree,  given  into 
his  hands  the  colonists,  and  all  they  held  dear  in  life,  to  be 
dealt  with  at  his  discretion.  The  charter  of  1629,  which 
allowed  the  colony  all  the  privileges  of  self-government,  had 
been  twice  demanded,  and  measures  were  already  in  train  to 
compel  its  speedy  surrender.  The  colony,  therefore,  needed 
the  concentration  and  ready  use  of  all  its  resources ;  and  it 
would  have  been  utter  madness  for  the  civil  authorities,  at 
such  a  time,  to  engage  in  the  bootless  affair  of  punishing 
heretics. 

No!  Whatever  else  may  be  true,  this  was  not  a  case  of 
religious  persecution.  Mr.  Wheelwright,  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
and  the  others,  were  not  punished  for  their  opinions.  Their 
opinions  may  have  been  Ih^  fons  et  origo  malorum.  Their 
opinions  may  have  led  these  persons  into  the  troubles  which 
overtook  them,^  but  were  not  the  ground  of  their  condemna- 
tion. Nothing  in  the  record  appears  to  justify  such  an  asser- 
tion. Neither  Mr.  Wheelwright  nor  Mrs.  Hutchinson  were 
called  into  court  to  answer  for  their  doctrinal  views ;  nor  did 
those  views,  to  any  extent,  come  under  discussion  at  the  time. 

^  Is  it  not  so  in  every  case  when  men  get  into  difficulty  ? 
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The  government  took  no  cognizance  of  them  whatever.^  The 
court  told  Mr.  Wheelwright  expressly,  that  they  would  not 
enter  into  any  consideration  of  his  opinions  ;  all  they  had  to  do 
was  to  consider  the  "  application  "  he  had  made  of  them.  He 
was  called  into  court  to  answer  for  his  conduct  only ;  he  was 
brought  there  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace ;  and  the  only 
question  now  before  the  court  was,  whether  he  were  so  or  not 
Six  years  afterward,  when  the  heat  of  passion  had  subsided, 
he,  of  his  own  accord,  acknowledged  that  this  was  true  of  him, 
though  he  meant  no  ill.  He  was  tried  and  condemned  and 
sent  away,  not  for  heresy,  but  for  sedition.  The  same  was  true 
of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  of  Roger  Williams.  They  were  sent 
away,  because,  in  the  view  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge,  the 
public  safety  did  not  allow  them  to  remain.  It  was  clearly 
proved  that  they  had,  all  of  them,  for  a  long  time,  been  engaged 
in  practices  which  had  a  natural  tendency  to  overthrow  the 
civil  government.  The  court,  in  sending  them  away,  pursued 
throughout  a  defensive  policy.  They  did  not  intend  punish- 
ment,  but  only  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  colony.  To 
refer  again  to  their  own  language,  already  quoted,  "  they  found 
that  two  so  opposite  parties  could  not  dwell  together  in  the 
same  body  without  apparent  hazard  of  ruin  to  the  whole." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  fabric  of  civil  order,  then 
existing  in  the  colony,  had  just  been  erected.  Everything 
about  it  was  new.  It  had  not,  like  our  present  institutions  of 
government,  the  advantages  of  age  and  growth  and  long-estab- 
lished precedent.  A  disturbing  force,  which  would  scarcely  be 
noticed  at  the  present  time,  sufficed,  in  1637,  to  shake  the 
slender  structure  to  its  very  foundations.  Every  government, 
in  its  infancy,  may  expect  trial ;  and  was  it  not  a  trial  of  the 
severest  kind  when  the  Boston  contingent,  under  the  teaching 

1  The  court  said  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson  :  "  Your  conscience  you  may  keep  to  your- 
self; but  if  in  this  cause  you  shall  countenance  and  encourage  those  that  transgress 
the  law,  you  must  be  called  in  question  for  it ;  and  that  is  not  for  your  conscience, 
but  for  your  practice."    "  Short  Story,"  p.  34. 

"  If  he  [Coggeshall]  had  kept  his  judgment  to  himself,  so  as  the  public  peace 
had  not  been  troubled  or  endangered  by  it,  we  should  have  left  him  to  himself; 
for  we  do  not  challenge  power  over  men*s  consciences."  —  Ibid,  28. 

Edward  Winslow,  writing  in  1646,  says,  that  in  New  England,  people  were  never 
troubled  for  opinion's  sake,  if  they  behave  peaceably.  "  Hypocrisie  Unmasked," 
p.  99. 
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of  Wheelwright  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  refused  to  march  to  the 
Pequot  war,  and  when  the  civil  magistrates  were  in  their  public 
discourses  represented  as  enemies  of  all  good  ?  Was  not  the 
government  threatened  with  overthrow,  when  civil  dissension 
seemed  likely  to  end  in  civil  bloodshed  ?  Was  not  the  com- 
monwealth in  danger  when  a  public  teacher  of  morals  and 
religion  used  language  which  might  easily  be  understood  as  an 
exhortation  to  resist  the  civil  authorities,  as  a  call  to  arms? 
and  when  in  pursuance  thereof,  in  the  expressive  phrase  of  the 
time,  "  all  things  were  turned  upside  down  "  ? 

These  civil  disorders  were  known  in  England.  They  were 
known  to  the  friends  of  the  colony,  and  seemed  likely  to  pre- 
vent the  emigration  of  those  who  would  have  strengthened  and 
built  it  up.  They  were  known  to  the  king  and  his  ministers, 
and  were  likely  to  induce  them  the  more  speedily  to  send  over 
a  military  force  to  put  things  to  rights.  Had  this  been  done, 
—  and  it  would  have  been  done  had  not  the  king  soon  found  a 
more  pressing  need  of  his  military  force  at  home,— what  would 
have  been  the  fate  of  this  country }  The  civil  rulers  of  Mas- 
sachusetts foresaw  these  tendencies,  and  acted  accordingly. 
Their  action  at  that  time  entitles  them  to  the  high  respect  and 
lasting  gratitude  of  mankind. 

There  was  one  special  source  of  danger  which  should  not  be 
forgotten,  and  which,  in  fact,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
difficulty.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  professed  to  have  revelations  of 
the  will  of  God  immediately  made  to  her  from  heaven.  In  her 
speech  before  the  court,  she  averred  that  she  had  revelations 

"After  Mr.  Cotton  came  to  New  England,"  she  said,  "  it  was 
revealed  to  me  that  I  must  go  thither  also,  and  that  I  should 
there  be  persecuted,  and  suffer  much  trouble."  Being  asked 
how  she  knew  her  views  to  be  correct,  she  answered,  "By 
immediate  revelation."  It  was  also  revealed  to  her,  she  said, 
that  she  should  be  delivered  from  her  present  dangers :  "  there- 
fore take  heed  how  you  proceed ! "  ^ 

Her  followers  fully  believed  her  to  be  an  inspired  woman, 
and  that  she  had  revelations  from  above.  Suppose  —  what  was 
not  at  all  unlikely  —  she  claimed  to  have  a  revelation  com- 

1  "Short  Story,"  p.  38.    Neal's  Hist  of  New  England,  I,  193.    Felt's  Ecd. 
Hist  of  New  England,  I,  325. 
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manding  her  followers  to  take  the  sword ;  who  would  answer 
for  the  consequences  ?  Our  fathers  knew  what  had  come  of 
revelations  and  supernatural  impulses  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water.  The  devastated  fields  of  Germany  were  still  smoking 
before  their  eyes.  They  did  not  like  to  take  any  longer  the 
risk  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  revelations,  nor  to  abide,  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  the  possible  consequences  of  Mr.  Wheelwright's 
impassioned  harangues.  Therefore  the  General  Court  passed 
the  following  order,  which,  after  what  has  now  been  said,  will 
need  no  further  explanation :  — 

"  Whereas,  the  opinions  and  revelations  of  Mr.  Wheelwright  and  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  have  seduced  and  led  into  dangerous  errors  many  of  the  peo- 
ple heare  in  Newe  England,  insomuch  as  there  is  iust  cause  of  suspition, 
that  they,  as  others  in  Germany  in  former  times,  may  vpon  some  revela- 
tion, make  some  suddaine  irruption  vpon  those  that  differ  from  them  in 
iudgment ;  for  prevention  whereof  it  is 

"  Ordered,  That  all  those  whose  names  are  vnderwritten,  shalL  vpon 
warning  given  or  left  at  their  dwelling-houses,  before  the  30th  of  this 
month  of  November,  deliuer  in,  at  Mr.  Cane's  [Robert  Keayne's]  house 
at  Boston,  all  such  guns,  pistols,  swords,  powder,  shot,  and  match,  as  they 
shall  bee  owners  of,  or  have  in  their  custody,  vpon  paine  of  ten  poimd  for 
evry  default,"  etc. 

Then  follow  the  names  already  given  in  a  note.  Shortly 
after,  the  arms  and  ammunition  of  the  colony  were  removed  to 
Roxbury  and  Cambridge  ^ 

These  facts  show,  beyond  all  question,  that  the  banishment 
of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Wheelwright,  and  their  friends,  was 
not  on  a  religious  account  It  was  a  political  necessity.  It 
was  wholly  a  measure  of  self-defence  on  the  part  of  the  civil 
government.  It  was  prompted  by  the  strong  instinct  of  self- 
preservation.  The  General  Court  apprehended  great  danger 
from  the  arms  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wheelwright's  followers. 

All  the  Boston  men  who  were  disarmed  in  pursuance  of 
the  order  just  quoted,  had  signed  the  remonstrance  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Wheelwright,  presented  to  the  Court  on  the  9th  of  March 
preceding.  It  has  been  maintained  that  this  remonstrance  was 
a  respectful  document,  and  not  a  seditious  libel.  We  have 
read  it  over  carefully,  and  we  admit  that,  taken  by  itself,  we  see 
no  great  harm  in  it  The  harm  lies  in  its  close  connection 
with  something  else.     In  every  trial  for  murder  there  are  facts 

^  Mass.  Colony  Records,  1, 211.    Felt*s  Eccl.  Hist  of  New  England,  1, 337,  332. 
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sworn  to  in  evidence,  whicj^  taken  separately  and  by  them- 
selves amount  to  little  or  nothing.  But  putting  all  the  facts 
together  in  their  proper  connection,  they  may  form  a  chain  of 
proof  strong  enough  to  send  a  man  to  the  gallows.^  In  this  case 
the  remonstrance  was  one,  and  the  most  tangible  and  conclu- 
sive one,  of  a  series  of  facts  connecting  Mr.  Aspinwall  and 
others  with  proceedings  tending  to  overthrow  the  government ; 
and  the  court,  in  November,  were  justified  in  using  the  advan- 
tage it  gave  them  for  disarming  the  mutinous  party  and  depriv- 
ing them  of  power  to  do  mischief. 

Mr.  Wheelwright,  when  the  court  had  passed  sentence 
against  him,  appealed  to  the  king.  And  who  was  king  at  that 
time  ?  It  was  Charles  Stuart,  the  husband  of  a  popish  princess, 
a  man  of  whom  treachery  was  the  ruling  instinct,  a  monarch 
who  had  resolved  to  govern  his  dominions  by  his  own  will 
alone,  who  dispensed  with  parliaments  entirely  for  eleven  years, 
who  exacted  money  from  his  subjects  at  his  own  discretion, 
and  whose  name  is  one  of  the  most  infamous  in  the  English 
annals.  Mr.  Wheelwright's  appeal  to  the  king  was  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  charter.  Had  the  appeal  been  allowed, 
the  charter  would  inevitably  have  been  vacated,  and  all  the 
liberties  of  New  England  have  gone  to  the  winds.  And  yet 
we  are  gravely  told  that  Mr.  Wheelwright  was  contending  for 
liberty  against  tyranny  and  oppression  I 

We  do  not  question  the  purity  of  Mr.  Wheelwright's  motives. 
We  readily  admit  that  he  was  a  man  of  eminent  moral  worth. 
He  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  piety,  even  by  the  ministers 
who  opposed  his  proceedings,  and  by  the  magistrates  who  ban- 
ished him.  But  great  worth  of  private  character  may  coexist 
with  great  errors  of  judgment.  A  high  degree  of  love  to  God, 
and  an  earnest  desire  to  do  his  will,  may  impel  a  man  to  do 
that  which  is  directly  contrary  to  his  revealed  will  If  a  man 
have  an  erroneous  judgment,  then  the  more  intense  his  piety, 
the  more  deplorable  will  be  his  actions.    Mr.  Wheelwright  was, 

^  At  the  triail  of  John  Francis  Knapp  for  the  murder  of  Captain  White  in 
Salem,  April  6,  1830,  many  facts  were  brought  forward  in  evidence  which  of 
themselves  seemed  to  amount  to  nothing.  But  when  put  in  their  proper  con- 
nection, and  urged  on  the  jury  by  the  commanding  eloquence  of  Webster,  no 
doubt  could  remain  of  the  prisoner's  guilt  It  was  so  in  the  trial  of  Dr.  John 
W.  Webster,  in  1850,  for  the  murder  of  Dr.  Parkman. 
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doubtless,  conscientious  and  sincere.  So  was  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son. Yet  no  men  are  more  dangerous  than  men  who  are  con- 
scientiously in  the  wrong.  No  evils  have  ever  visited  the  earth 
more  terrible  than  those  which  have  arisen  from  a  misguided 
conscience.  A  misguided  conscience  urged  on  the  crusades, 
and  kindled  the  fires  of  the  Inquisition.  A  misguided  con- 
science, in  the  year  1637,  came  near  abrogating  the  Massachu- 
setts charter,  and  quenching  for  all  time  the  hopes  of  oppressed 
and  suffering  humanity. 

The  party  who  followed  the  lead  of  Mr.  Wheelwright  and 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  was,  doubtless,  for  the  most  part,  composed 
of  good  Christian  men  and  women.  Of  the  excellent  char- 
acter of  William  Coddington,  Thomas  Oliver,  William  Aspin- 
wall,  Thomas  Savage,  Thomas  Marshall,  John  Oliver,  Richard 
Dummer,  and  the  husband  and  sons  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  there 
is,  and  should  be,  no  doubt.  Some  of  them  were  held  in  high 
respect,  and  greatly  honored  and  trusted  in  the  community. 
It  is  not  likely  that  these  men  were  wholly  in  the  wrong,  and 
their  opponents  wholly  in  the  right  There  must  have  been  a 
strange  fascination  in  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  eloquence,  and  great 
plausibility  in  her  arguments,  to  lead  captive  such  men.  The 
great  name  and  dialectic  skill  of  John  Cotton  for  a  time 
embarked  in  the  affair,  and  helped  forward  the  illusion  which 
a  riper  experience  served  to  dispel.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  the  talents  and  influence  of  the  younger  Vane  were  enlisted 
in  this  cause. 

It  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult  to  separate  truth  from 
falsehood,  and  in  our  conduct  to  proceed  as  far  as  the  truth 
will  sustain  us,  and  there  stop.  It  is  also  very  difficult,  well- 
nigh  impossible,  to  entertain  a  correct  theory,  and  not  carry  it 
to  dangerous  extremes.  Theories  we  must  have  in  every 
department  of  science,  of  religion,  of  politics,  of  human  life ; 
but  theories  are  often  pushed*  to  hazardous  results.  All  im- 
provements in  government  must  proceed  from  a  correct  theory 
of  human  rights.  The  difficulty  is  to  know  where  to  stop. 
The  republicans  of  England  had  a  correct  theory ;  but  when 
they  had  dethroned  the  king,  they  should  have  been  satisfied, 
without  cutting  off  his  head.  That  was  a  fatal  mistake,  though 
he  deserved  to  die.    The  revolutionists  of  France,  in  1792,  had 
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a  correct  theory ;  but  not  knowing  where  to  stop,  the  des- 
potism of  Napoleon  was  the  consequence.  After  our  own 
Revolution,  the  followers  of  Luke  Day  and  Daniel  Shays  in 
Massachusetts,  and  the  leaders  of  the  whiskey  insurrection 
in  Pennsylvania,  had  a  correct  theory ;  but  they  were  carrying 
it  to  ruinous  results.  In  our  early  history,  Roger  Williams^ 
and,  we  are  willing  to  admit,  John  Wheelwright,  had  to  some 
extent  a  correct  theory ;  but  the  application  they  made  of  it 
brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  They  did  not  know 
where  to  stop.  They  were  visionaries.  They  had  schemes 
and  plans  which  could  not  be  safely  executed. 

In  vindicating  our  fathers  of  the  victorious  party,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  show  that  they  acted  with  uniform  gentleness  and 
moderation.  Nor  is  it  incumbent  on  us  to  defend  all  that  was 
said  and  done  by  them,  or  in  their  behalf.  Still  less  are  we 
bound  to  make  all  their  conduct  seem  to  square  with  the  ideas 
of  later  days.  They  must  be  judged  by  their  own  times. 
Doubtless  there  was  an  alloy  of  human  infirmity.  Very  strange 
had  it  been  otherwise.  The  whole  people  were  fearfully  stirred 
up.  In  the  judgment  of  many,  everything  was  at  stake.  Ruin 
threatened  on  every  hand.  The  colonists  had  left  their  homes 
in  Old  England  from  a  controlling  sense  of  religious  duty,  and 
an  impression  of  the  reality  and  power  of  the  eternal  world, 
such  as  few  at  the  present  day  can  adequately  comprehend. 
Religion  was  emphatically  the  great  concern.  What  man,  or 
what  woman,  in  our  easy,  self-indulgent  age,  would  walk  all  the 
way  from  Ipswich  to  Boston,  thirty  miles,  through  tangled 
forests,  and  over  bad  roads  and  rapid  streams,  to  attend  a 
Thursday  lecture,  as  was  often  done  by  the  former  parishioners 
of  John  Norton,  after  his  removal  to  the  capital  ?  It  was  in- 
evitable that  such  a  people  should  get  intensely  excited,  under 
the  influences  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  1637. 

The  wonder  is,  that  both  parties  behaved  with  so  much  mod- 
eration ;  that  the  vanquished  party  submitted  so  readily  to 
their  defeat,  and  that  the  triumphant  party  did  not  abuse  their 
victory.  No  unnecessary  severity  was  exercised.  There  was 
no  confiscation,  no  imprisonment,  no  life  taken.  Personal  in- 
dignities were  forborne.  Private  animosities  were  not  gratified. 
Nothing  was  done  which  the  public  safety  did  not  seem  to  re- 
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quire.  The  victorious  party  behaved  with  far  more  moderation 
than  did  the  "  Sons  of  Liberty  "  at  the  opening  of  the  American 
Revolution.  The  vanquished  party  steered  heaven-wide  apart 
of  what  the  tories  did  in  that  great  conflict.  The  proceedings 
of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  1637,  stand  in  noble 
and  affecting  contrast  to  the  atrocities  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  of  France  in  1793.  Rightly  viewed,  the  New-Eng- 
land character  never  stood  higher  than  at  the  crisis  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking. 

Banishment  is  a  word  which  grates  harshly  on  the  ear.  In 
the  case  of  Wheelwright,  Aspinwall,  and  the  others,  however, 
it  did  not  include  any  great  hardship.  It  bore  with  it  no  terror. 
It  was  simply  a  removal  over  the  colony  line.  They  had  only 
to  leave  the  jurisdiction  and  then  at  will  select  their  own  abode. 
A  removal  of  forty  miles  from  Boston  would  secure  them  good 
homes.  There  was  plenty  of  good  land  elsewhere,  to  be  had 
for  nothing.  They  had  only  to  do  what  had  of  free  choice  been 
done  a  year  or  two  previous,  by  Haynes,  Hooker,  Stone,  and 
their  companions.  Thousands  are  now  freely  doing  the  same 
thing  every  day. 

Our  fathers,  in  excluding  Mr.  Wheelwright  and  the  others 
from  their  territory,  acted  from  no  unkind  spirit  towards  them, 
but  from  the  stern  necessity  of  the  case.  Even  when  it  came 
to  the  last  resort,  if  these  men  had  acknowledged  their  fault,  and 
promised  to  be  peaceable  in  future,  the  stroke  would  not  have 
fallen  upon  them.  Aspinwall,  Edward  Hutchinson,  Thomas 
Savage,  and  even  Wheelwright  himself,  did  this  of  their  own 
accord  a  few  years  afterwards,  and  were  restored  to  all  their 
former  rights.  The  sending  away  of  these  men,  we  allow,  has 
pfima  facie  an  aspect  of  rigor  and  harshness.  But  the  charter 
gave  the  right  and  the  power.  The  land  belonged,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word,  to  the  colony  of  Massachusetts.  The  king 
had,  by  solemn  charter,  estopped  the  claims  of  all  persons  who 
would  not  concur  in  the  design  for  which  the  colony  was 
founded.  The  land  had  been  purchased  of  the  Indians,  for 
what  was  regarded  by  the  latter  a  full  equivalent.  What  was 
to  be  done }     Should  the  large  expenses  which  Winthrop  ^  and 

^  Winthrop  had  converted  his  estate  in  England,  worth  600  or  700  pounds  a  year, 
into  money,  and  invested  it  in  the  a&ir  of  colonizing  this  wild  region.  So  of 
Humfrey  and  many  others. 
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others  had  incurred,  the  sacrifices  and  sufferings  they  had 
endured,  all  go  for  nothing,  to  gratify  the  whims  of  a  few  theo- 
rists ?     Must  this  great  undertaking  utterly  fail  ? 

No.  It  must  not  fail.  An  imperative  necessity  required 
that  those  who  would  not  concur  in  this  great  and  noble  enter- 
prise should  leave  the  ground.  This  was  the  reason,  the  only 
reason,  why  Roger  Williams,  Wheelwright,  and  a  few  others, 
were  sent  away. 

The  case  finds  a  near  parallel  in  the  Athenian  ostracism. 
This,  remarkable  institution  was  devised  by  that  eminent 
statesman,  Kleisthenes,  the  reformer  of  the  Athenian  civil 
polity,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratidae.  Its  real  nature 
and  objects  are  set  forth  and  explained  by  the  historian 
Grote.  It  was  an  expedient  by  which  a  man  who  had  become 
too  powerful  for  the  safety  of  his  country  might  be  quietly 
removed  from  the  scene  for  a  limited  time  on  the  vote  of  six 
thousand  citizens,  or  about  one  fourth  part  of  the  free  popula- 
tion. The  ostracism  was  in  no  sense  a  punishment,  as  often 
supposed  ;  it  inflicted  no  disgrace ;  it  involved  no  loss  of  prop- 
erty. It  simply  deprived  the  exiled  citizen  of  his  political  rights 
during  the  period  of  his  exile,  which  was  at  first  ten  years, 
afterwards  reduced  to  five  ;  ^  at  the  end  of  which  term  he  was 
allowed  to  return  to  Athens  and  resume  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  he  had  formerly  enjoyed.  It  proved  itself  to  be  a 
most  useful  and  necessary  intitution,  the  grand  conservator  of 
the  liberty  of  Athens.  It  is  a  proof  of  its  great  utility,  that 
from  the  time  of  its  introduction,  no  Athenian  attempted  to 
overthrow  the  democracy.  Something  of  the  kind  is  needed 
in  every  free  country.  Its  operation  here  would  have  saved  us 
our  civil  war,  the  loss  of  a  million  of  lives,  and  thousands  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Wheelwright  and  his  partisans  were  ostracised  in  1637. 
Roger  Williams  was  ostracised  in  1636.  They  suffered  no 
punishment,  no  disgrace,  no  loss  whatever,  save  of  political 
rights.  These,  a  few  years  afterwards,  were  restored  to  all 
who  desired  it  and  would  promise  to  behave  peaceably.^  It 
is,  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree  absurd  and  extravagant  to 

^  Kimon  was  in  exile  only  five  years.    Aristides  only  four. 
^  Roger  Williams  never  desired  it 
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represent  these  men  as  suffering  in  the  cause  of  free  inquiry. 
The  proceedings  against  Maverick,  Child,  and  others,  in  1646, 
and  against  John  Clarke  and  others,  in  1651,  may  be  defended 
on  substantially  the  same  ground.^ 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  cut  off  a  diseased  limb,  or  to 
administer  what  would  commonly  be  a  fatal  dose,  to  save  the 
entire  body  from  perishing.  When  a  ship  is  sinking,  men  cast 
overboard  part  of  the  cargo.  In  the  conduct  of  the  civil  gov- 
ernment, extreme  measures  must  sometimes  be  resorted  to,  if 
the  state  is  to  be  saved  from  ruin.  During  our  late  civil  war, 
the  administration  of  President  Lincoln  sometimes  found  it 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  measures  which  in  these  *'  piping 
times  of  peace"  would  be  justly  regarded  as  arbitrary  and 
oppressive,  or  to  witness  the  utter  shipwreck  of  freedom. 
Questions  of  mere  form  must  never  come  between  a  country 
and  its  salvation.  The  Gordian  knot,  if  it  cannot  be  untied, 
must  be  resolutely  cut.  Salus  populi  est  suprema  lex. 
So  thought  our  fathers  at  the  period  under  review.  They 
thought  and  acted  wisely.  A  decisive  measure  was  necessary ; 
and  the  stroke  was  delivered.  The  wisdom  and  the  energy 
then  exhibited  have  found  ample  justification  in  the  subse- 
quent history  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  stability  of  the  New- 
England  character,  and  its  influence  on  the  destinies  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  world. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Massachusetts  colony 
was  a  close  corporation,  created  by  special  charter  from  the 
king,  with  liberty  to  choose  their  fellows  at  their  own  discre- 
tion ;  and  that  its  franchises  were  from  the  beginning,  by  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  and  rightfully  too,  confined  to  those  who 
would  concur  in  the  design  for  which  the  corporation  was 
created.      Who  can  justly  blame   the  colonists  for  resisting 

1  Our  Baptist  brethren  treat  our  fathers  with  shameful  injustice,  by  pretending 
that  Clarke  and  others  were  maltreated  for  being  Baptists.  The  case  is  fully  con- 
sidered on  a  former  page  of  this  monograph.  The  plain,  simple  truth  is,  no  man 
or  woman  was  ever  punished  in  this  country  —  that  is,  in  New  England  —  merely 
because  he  or  she  was  a  Baptist,  —  I  mean  for  entertaining  Baptist  notions.  It  was 
always  for  some  overt  act,  visible  to  the  public  eye,  whereby  the  public  peace  was 
disturbed.  Neither  our  fathers  nor  their  descendants  have  ever  meddled  with  peo- 
ple's consciences.  People  might  be  Baptists,  or  anything  else,  if  they  did  not  invade 
the  peace  of  the  community. 
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attempts  subversive  of  the  social  order  they  had  here  estab- 
lished ?  Toleration,  as  the  word  is  now  understood,  would  not 
have  been  safe.  "The  Puritan  fathers  of  New  England  did 
not  profess  toleration ;  it  would  have  been  suicidal.  Neither 
justice  nor  equity  required  that  they  should  receive  or  retain 
any  who  were  inimical  to  their  adopted  institutions."  ^  Tolera- 
tion, in  the  full  sense,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  led  to  the 
utter  subversion  of  the  design  for  which  the  colony  was 
founded.  It  is  certain  that  the  wisest  and  best  men  in  the 
colony  thought  so.  It  is  also  certain  that  nobody  had  any 
right  to  claim  toleration  in  the  colony  for  all  sorts  of  opinions 
and  for  all  shades  of  character.  The  Massachusetts  people 
had  by  charter  the  right,  and  were  under  obligation,  to  keep 
out  or  expel  all  intruders,  and  to  limit  the  civil  franchise  as 
they  thought  best ;  and  this  right  they  chose  to  exercise. 
And  yet,  if  people  kept  quiet,  they  held  what  opinions  they 
pleased  without  molestation. 

The  late  Josiah  Quincy,  president  of  Harvard  College,  a  man 
not  partial  to  the  theology  of  the  founders  of  Massachusetts, 
said,  in  his  centennial  discourse  before  the  citizens  of  Boston 
in  1830,  with  great  pertinency  and  truth :  "  Had  our  ancestors 
adopted  the  course  we  at  this  day  are  apt  to  deem  so  easy  and 
obvious,  and  placed  their  government  on  the  basis  of  liberty 
for  all  sorts  of  consciences,  it  would  have  been,  in  that  age,  a 
certain  introduction  of  anarchy.  It  cannot  be  questioned  that 
all  the  fond  hopes  they  had  cherished  from  emigration  would 
have  been  lost.  The  agents  of  Charles  and  James  would  have 
planted  here  the  standard  of  the  transatlantic  monarchy  and  < 
hierarchy.  Divided  and  broken,  without  practical  energy,  sub- 
ject to  court  influences  and  court  favorites,  New  England 
would,  at  this  day,  have  been  a  colony  of  the  parent  country." 
He  proceeds  to  say  that  the  exclusive  system  adopted  by  our 
fathers,  which  has  furnished  occasion  for  so  much  reproach, 
was  simply  a  measure  of  self-defence.  "  And  it  is  unquestion- 
able," he  adds,  "  that  it  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  forming  the 
homogeneous  and  exclusively  republican  character  of  New 
England." 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Upham,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  Salem 

1  "  The  Landing  at  Cape  Anne,"  by  J.  W.  Thornton,  p.  74. 
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Witchcraft,  I,  6t,  6Z,  while  disapproving  the  proceedings  against 
Anne  Hutchinson  and  her  followers,  is  candid  enough  to  say: 
**  It  is  an  error  to  characterize  [these  proceedings]  as  religious 
bigotry.  It  was  not  so  much  a  theological  as  a  political  perse- 
cution. Its  apparent  form  was  in  reference  to  tenets  of  faith, 
but  the  policy  was  deeper  than  this.  Any  attempt  to  make 
opposition  to  the  existing  administration  was  treated  with 
equal  severity,  whatever  might  be  the  subject  on  which  it  ven- 
tured to  display  itself.  The  men  who  sought  this  far-off  *  nook 
and  corner  of  the  world/  crossing  a  tempestuous  and  dangerous 
ocean,  and  landing  on  the  shores  of  a  wilderness,  leaving 
everything,  however  dear  and  valuable,  behind,  came  to  have  a 
country  and  a  social  system  for  themselves  and  of  themselves 
alone.  .  .  .  They  had  sacrificed  all  to  find  and  to  make  a  country 
for  themselves,  and  they  meant  to  keep  it  to  themselves.  They 
had  gone  out  of  everybody  else's  way,  and  they  did  not  mean 
to  let  anybody  else  come  into  their  way.  .  .  .  They  meant  to 
make  and  to  keep  this  a  country  after  their  own  pattern." 

Even  so.  They  had  an  indefeasible  right  to  do  so.  The 
territory  embraced  within  their  charter  was  their  own  domicile, 
and  they  had  the  same  rights  within  it  as  every  man  now  has 
within  his  own  farm,  and  in  his  own  house.  They  had  a  right 
to  say  what  company  should  board  and  lodge  on  their  own 
premises.  In  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  they  must  have 
exercised  and  enforced  these  rights,  or  hopeless  anarchy,  con- 
fusion, and  ruin  would  have  ensued. 

Of  the  system  and  the  policy  just  referred  to,  the  expulsion 
of  Thomas  Morton  in  1628,  of  John  and  Samuel  Browne  in 
1629,  of  Christopher  Gardiner,  Philip  Ratcliffe,  Henry  Lynn, 
and  several  others  in  163 1,  of  Thomas  Walford,  of  Thomas 
Gray  in  1635,  of  Roger  Williams  in  1636,  of  Anne  Hutchin- 
son, John  Wheelwright  and  their  adherents  in  1637,  of  Samuel 
Gorton  in  1638,  the  proceedings  against  Child  and  Dand, 
Smith  and  Burton  in  1646,  and  against  John  Clarke  and  others 
in  165 1,  —  was  the  necessary  result.  These  proceedings  were 
not  prompted  by  a  spirit  of  intolerance,  and  it  is  absurd  to 
quote  them  as  instances  of  persecution.  They  were  all  of  a 
political  character.  Throughout,  the  authorities  acted  from  the 
natural  instinct  of  self-defence.     They  did  not  wish  to  harm 
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these  persons  in  the  least  degree.  If  these  persons  had  been 
content  to  **  lead  quiet  and  peaceable  lives  in  all  godliness  and 
honesty,"  they  would  not  have  been  molested.  They  were 
brought  into  trouble,  but  not  for  opinion's  sake.  They  were  at 
liberty  to  entertain  any  opinions  they  pleased.  The  govern- 
ment never  claimed  any  power  over  men's  private  opinions. 
Baptists  and  Episcopalians  lived  unmolested  in  the  colony. 
But  when  men  undertook  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  and 
especially  when  they  set  themselves  to  overthrow  the  civil 
order  here  established,  and  to  frustrate  the  purpose  for  which 
this  country  was  settled,  they  had  occasion  to  expect  trouble. 
Baptists,  Episcopalians,  Antinomians,  or  whatever  else  they 
might  be,  thus  demeaning  themselves,  the  government  would 
not  and  could  not  allow  their  presence.  Conscience  or  no  con- 
science, they  must  quit  the  ground.  The  public  safety  did  not 
allow  them    to   remain.     And  this  is  the  explanation  of  the 

whole  matter. 

John  A.  Vinton. 

Winchester^  Mass, 


THE   PURITANS. 


They  were  exclusive,  for  they  had  come  to  the  outside  of 
the  world  for  the  privilege  of  living  by  themselves.  P\igitives 
from  persecution,  they  shrank  from  contradiction  as  from  the 
approach  of  peril.  And  why  should  they  open  their  asylum 
to  their  oppressors }  Religious  union  was  made  the  bulwark 
of  the  exiles  against  expected  attacks  from  the  hierarchy  of 
England.  The  wide  continent  of  America  invited  coloniza- 
tion ;  they  claimed  their  own  narrow  domains  for  "  the  breth- 
ren." Their  religion  was  their  life  ;  they  welcomed  none  but 
its  adherents  ;  they  could  not  tolerate  the  scofler,  the  infidel, 
or  the  dissenter  ;  and  the  whole  people  met  together  in  their 
congregations.  Such  was  the  system,  cherished  as  the  strong- 
hold of  their  freedom  and  their  happiness.  "  The  order  of  the 
churches  and  the  commonwealth,"  wrote  Cotton  to  friends  in 
Holland,  "  is  now  so  settled  in  New  England  by  common  con- 
sent, that  it  brings  to  mind  the  new  heaven  and  new  earth 
wherein  dwells  righteousness. 

Bancroi-t. 
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CONGREGATIONAL  NECROLOGY. 

Rev.  Thomas  Tallman  died  in  Thompson,  Conn.,  Oct  9,  1872, 
aged  57  years. 

He  was  the  son  of  Eleazar  and  Susan  (Fuller)  Tallman,  and  was 
bom  in  Middle  Haddam* (Chatham),  June  12,  1815.     He  prepared 
for  college  at  Bacon  Academy,  Colchester,  and  entered  Vale  College 
in  1833,  where  he  graduated  in  1837.     During  his  sophomore  year, 
in  an  extensive  revival  in  college,  he  became  hopefully  pious,  and 
united  with  the  college  church.     After  graduation,  he  studied  theol- 
ogy at  the  Yale  Theological  Seminary,  1837-1840,  preached  for  a 
short  time  in  several  places,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  church  in  Scotland,  Conn.,  March  20,  1844. 
In  the  year  1861,  ill  health  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  leave  his 
parish  for  some  time,  to  recruit  his  strength ;  and  on  the  twenty-sixth 
day  of  June,  at  his  own  request,  he  was  dismissed  from  a  people  ten- 
derly attached  to  him,  among  whom  his  memory  is  still  precious.    The 
following  July  he  took  charge  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Groton, 
Conn.,  remaining  there  until  November,  1863.     In  1864,  he  removed 
to    Thompson,  and,  finding  the  regular  duties  of  a  pastorate  too 
great  for  his  strength,  he  confined  his  labors  to  supplying  vacant 
churches,  and  assisting  his  brethren  in  that  vicinity.     In  the  years 
1866  and  1867,  he  represented  the  town  of  Thompson  in  the  Con- 
necticut  legislature.      From   April,    1868,   until   Nov.  7,   1869,  he 
preached  in  the  Congregational  church  in  East  Putnam.     During 
the  winter  and  spring  of  the  latter  year,  an  enchondroma,  or  carti- 
laginous tumor,  began  to  develop  itself  from  the  crest  of  the  ilium, 
and  gradually  filled  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.     He  was  soon  com- 
pelled to  give  up  preaching,  officiating  for  the  last  time,  Nov.  14, 
1869,  in  the  Congregational  church  in  Thompson.     From  this  time 
until  his  death,  his  sufferings  continued  to  increase ;  but,  with  patient, 
cheerful  resignation,  he  awaited  the  call  of  Him  whom  his  soul 
loved. 

When  near  the  end,  he  rarely  spoke  of  death  to  the  members  of 
his  family  ;  but  in  prayer  so  expressed  his  thoughts  that  they  knew 
his  feelings.  He  had  no  ecstatic  emotions,  no  glowing  imaginations 
of  heaven :  he  knew  nothing  about  the  other  world  to  picture  it  in  a 
satisfactory  way  to  his  mind  ;  he  only  knew  Christ  was  there,  and 
that  he  had  prepared  a  place  for  his  disciples  with  him.  His  end 
was  peaceful ;  and  his  last  words  to  a  member  of  his  family  were, 

Perfectly  right :  God  is  good."     Under  the  care  of  a  loving,  de- 


« 
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voted  wife,  with  the  helpfulness  of  his  dear  children,  in  a  community 
where  his  many  excellencies  were  highly  appreciated,  this  dear  bro- 
ther closed  the  scenes  of  this  earthly  life,  and,  as  we  fully  believe, 
went  to  the  Saviour  whom  he  deeply  loved  and  trusted. 

Mr.  Tallman  was  married.  May  17,  1842,  to  Miss  Frances  M. 
Hazleton,  daughter  of  Simon  and  Brittania  Hazleton,  of  Haddam, 
Conn.  She  died  in  Scotland,  July  30,  i860.  He  was  again  mar- 
ried, April  27,  1864,  to  Miss  Hannah  C.  Graves,  of  Thompson, 
daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Graves,  of  Hebron.  She  still  sur- 
vives him.  He  left  four  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter  by  each 
marriage ;  these  children  are  James  Hazleton,  Susan  Maria,  Walter, 
and  Frances  Cornelia.  f.  w. 


Rev.  RuFUS  Morrill  Sawyer  died  at  Le  Mars,  Iowa,  Nov.  29, 
1872,  aged  52  years. 

Mr.  Sawyer  was  the  son  of  Jeremiah  and  Lydia  (Morrill)  Sawyer, 
now  both  surviving,  and  was  bom  in  Otisfield,  Me.,  Sept.  i,  1820. 

He  pursued  his  preparatory  studies  at  different  academies  in  his 
native  State,  but  mainly  at  Gorham ;  and,  without  a  college  course, 
entered  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  in  the  autumn  of  1848,  and 
graduated  in  185 1.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  in  Winthrop,  Me.,  Oct.  15,  185 1.  To  this  church  he  minis- 
tered between  seven  and  eight  years.  In  the  summer  of  1859,  he 
was  called  to  a  church  in  Great  Falls,  N.  H.,  with  which  he  remained 
but  a  single  year,  removing  to  York,  Me.,  where  he  labored  for  the 
five  succeeding  years.  He  was  settled  over  the  First  church  in  Mid- 
dleborough,  Mass.,  May  23,  1866,  to  which  he  continued  to  minister 
until  the  autumn  of  1869.  The  locality  proving  unfavorable  as  to  a 
throat  difficulty,  with  which  he  had  been  troubled  for  some  years,  he 
removed  to  the  State  of  Iowa.  Finding  relief  by  the  change,  he 
preached  in  different  fields,  Iowa  City,  Anamosa,  and  Le  Mars.  To 
this  last  place  he  removed  early  in  July,  1872.  His  family  had  not 
become  settled  before  they  were  attacked  with  typhoid  fever,  five 
of  his  children  being  seized,  and  two  fatally, — a  daughter  of  eighteen 
years,  and  a  son  of  eleven  years. 

Mr.  Sawyer  himself  had  the  disease  in  a  mild  form,  but  did  not 
recover  entirely  from  it  He  tried  to  travel  and  visit,  in  the  hope  of 
improvement ;  but  he  returned  only  the  more  exhausted.  While  thus 
prostrated,  consumption  seized  upon  him,  and  he  died,  afler  only  a 
few  weeks'  illness  in  all. 

Mr.  Sawyer's  size  was  rather  above  the  medium,  and  he  was  of  a 
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stronp^,  robust  constitution  ;  but  he  never  was  well  after  his  first 
setllemejU.  Old  difficulties  in  the  church  culminated  during  his 
pastorale  at  Winthrop ;  and  in  some  respects  his  position  was  most 
arduous  and  trying:  so,  by  overwork,  he  sowed  the  seeds  of  disease 
that  he  carried  with  him  to  the  grave. 

We  may  say  emphatically  that  Mr.  Sawyer's  ministry  was  a  suc- 
cessful one.  At  Winthrop,  the  old  troubles  in  the  church  were,  to  a 
large  extent,  removed,  the  meeting-house  was  rebuilt,  and  the  way 
was  well  prepared  for  the  prosperity  that  has  followed.  In  several 
of  his  fields  he  was  blessed  with  powerful  revivals,  —  at  Winthrop, 
York,  Middleborough,  and  Anamosa ;  and  these  revivals  were  not, 
as  many  arc,  the  great  arguments  for  unbelief  in  their  several  vicin- 
ities. Rather  in  them  and  through  them  he  gained  power  with  the 
sceptical  class.  Furnished,  as  very  few  are,  with  the  philosophy  of 
unbelief,  he  compelled  respect  from  them  ior  him  and  his  religion. 
His  power  to  win  the  masses  was  especially  shown  in  the  manner 
that  he  built  up  his  congregations  at  Great  Falls  and  at  Middle- 
borough.  A  strong  man  in  the  pulpit,  he  had  peculiar  power  in 
commending  Christ  to  his  people  in  free  conversation. 

There  are  very  few  in  the  ministry  that  can  show  equal  results  for 
so  short  a  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Sawyer  was  a  lover  and  a  student  of  books,  but  he  was  yet 
more  a  student  of  men.  Compelled  to  begin  his  course  of  study 
late,  and  then  to  work  his  way  along  with  very  slight  assistance,  he 
could  not  but  be  late  in  entering  the  ministry.  But  each  one  of  the 
twenty-one  years  seems  crowded  full  of  good  accomplished.  He  was 
a  man  of  stir  and  life.  He  worked  fast  and  hard.  He  did  not 
spare  body,  or  reputation,  or  anything  else  ;  and  in  this,  in  large 
measure,  lay  the  secret  of  his  success.  In  these  times,  ministers  of 
the  slow  and  easy  pattern  can  scarcely  hope  to  excel. 

But  he  was  a  man  to  live  religion  as  well  as  serve  it.  Those  who 
were  nearest  to  him  will  bear  witness  to  the  rare  Christian  fervor  of 
his  life.  He  was  benevolent  and  generous.  When  straitened  in  his 
circumstances,  his  '*deep  poverty  abounded  unto  the  riches  of"  his 
"liberality."  About  to  leave  his  family  at  last,  under  circumstances 
that  must  have  been  peculiarly  trying,  he  could  yet  trust  them  in 
God's  hands.  During  his  last  days,  his  thoughts  were  full  of  plans 
for  the  good  of  his  people. 

Mr.  Sawyer  was  married  to  Miss  Sophia  Blake,  of  Otisfield,  Me., 
in  the  fiill  of  185 1  j  who,  with  five  of  his  seven  children,  still  survives 
him.  •  w.  A.   F. 
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Rev.  Nathaniel  Catlin  Clark  died  at  Elgin,  III.,  Dec.  3,  1872, 
aged  71  years. 

Mr.  Clark  was  born  at  Benson,  Vt.,  Aug,  12,  1801.  His  pa- 
rents, Joseph  and  Submit  (Dunham)  Clark,  were  devoted  Chris- 
tians, and  dedicated  him  to  God  in  infancy.  His  boyhood  and 
youth  were  spent  upon  a  farm,  and  in  a  tannery.  When  eighteen  or 
nineteen  years  of  age,  during  an  extensive  revival,  he  was  made  the 
subject  of  renewing  grace,  and  very  soon  decided  to  devote  himseL 
to  the  Christian  ministry.  He  studied  for  a  time  with  Rev.  Mr. 
Cushman,  of  Fair  Haven,  Vt.,  and  completed  his  preparatory  studies 
at  Castleton  Academy.  In  1824,  he  entered  Middlebury  College, 
and  graduated,  four  years  later,  with  one  of  the  highest  honors  of  his 
class.  He  maintained  himself  during  his  academic  aud  collegiate 
course  by  school-teaching  and  manual  labor. 

Mr.  Clark  spent  one  year  as  teacher  in  Herkimer  Academy,  after 
which  he  took  the  regular  course  of  study  at  Auburn  Theoloj^ical 
Seminary,  from  which  institution  he  graduated  in  1832.  October 
2 2d  of  the  same  year,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Julia  Barrows,  with 
whom  he  lived  a  little  over  forty  years,  and  who  survives  him,  bereft 
of  her  whole  family,  including  four  children  Mr.  Clark  was  invited 
to  become  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  of  Shoreham,  Vt., 
and  supplied  them  durins  the  winter  ;  but  a  true  missionary  spirit 
prompted  him  to  seek  a  more  self-denying  field  of  labor.  After 
prayerfully  considering  the  foreign  and  home  fields,  he  decided  to 
labor  in  what  was  then  the  far  West.  In  the  spring  of  1833,  he 
received  a  commission  from  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society 
to  preach  the  gospel  in  Cook  County,  111.,  which  then  embraced 
nearly  the  northern  third  of  the  State.  He  was  ordained  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry  May  4,  1833. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  performed  the  journey  to  their  parish  by 
canal  packet  to  Buffalo,  by  steamer  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit,  by  stage 
across  Michigan  to  St.  Joseph,  from  St.  Joseph  by  steamer  to  a 
small  military  and  trading  post  called  Chicago.  This  was  only  one 
year  after  the  Black  Hawk  war ;  and  they  proceeded  from  Chicago 
along  an  old  Indian  trail  to  a  point  a  little  south  of  Napierville,  111., 
where  was  a  settlement  of  Vermont  people,  composed  in  part  of  Mr. 
Clark's  neighbors.  At  this  time  there  was  no  other  Congregational 
or  Presbyterian  minister  between  Chicago  and  Galena.  Mr.  Clark 
organized  the  Congregational  church  of  Napierville,  and  ministered 
to  it  for  three  or  four  years.  During  this  time  he  organized  several 
other  churches.  In  1837  he  removed  his  family  to  St.  Charles,  and 
ministered  to  that  church  and  to  the  one  in  Elgin  on  alternate  Sab- 
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baths.  In  1839  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  in  Elgin,  re- 
moved his  family  there,  and  devoted  his  whole  time  to  that  church. 
From  that  time  till  his  death,  his  home  was  in  Elgin.  .  He  was  twice 
installed  pastor  of  that  church,  and  ministered  to  it,  in  all,  about 
fourteen  years.  He  also  administered  to  the  churches  at  Udina, 
Dundee,  Ringwood,  and  Marengo,  from  one  to  three  years  each. 

Besides  these  pastorates,  he  labored  several  years  in  destitute  com- 
munities, under  a  general  commission  from  the  American  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society.  For  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life  he  had  no 
regular  charge,  but  supplied  vacant  churches  in  the  vicinity,  for  a 
single  Sabbath,  or  for  longer  periods  ;  filled  pulpits  during  the  vaca- 
tions of  pastors,  preached  in  destitute  communities,  to  the  colored 
congregation  at  Elgin,  or  at  the  Northern  Illinois  Insane  Asylum :  so 
that  scarcely  a  Sabbath  passed  in  which  he  did  not  preach  the  gos- 
pel. He  loved  his  work,  and  was  eminently  an  acceptable  preacher 
to  the  last 

Mr.  Clark  was  deeply  interested  in  the  series  of  fellowship  meet- 
ings held  by  the  churches  of  Elgin  Association.  His  last  work  was 
to  assist  in  a  four  days'  meeting  with  the  little  church  at  Riley. 
Returning  home  from  this  meeting,  he  took  a  severe  cold,  from  which 
he  never  fully  recovered.  On  Tuesday,  November  26th,  he  took  his 
bed,  from  a  severe  attack  of  pneumonia.  After  an  illness  of  one 
week,  on  Tuesday,  December  3d,  he  quietly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  with 
the  words,  "  I  am  going  home,"  still  lingering  upon  his  lips. 

Mr  Clark  held  firmly  what  are  usually  denominated  the  Calvin- 
istic  doctrines.  These  were  adopted  only  after  careful  investigation. 
He  contested  the  ground  with  scepticism  inch  by  inch ;  but,  once 
established  in  the  truth,  he  could  not  be  shaken.  He  once  related 
to  the  writer,  that,  when  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  he  stumbled 
for  a  time  upon  what  then  seemed  to  him  the  terrible  doctrine  of 
future  punishment ;  but,  when  he  clearly  saw  that  it  was  the  just 
desert  of  sin  against  Gody  his  mind  was  never  again  troubled  upon 
that  subject. 

As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Clark  was  characterized  by  vigorous  thought 
and  great  earnestness.  He  never  aimed  to  make  a  display  of  mere 
learning,  but  to  impress  the  truth  upon  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  men.  He  did  not  seek  large  and  popular  churches,  but  rather 
sought  to  lay  foundations,  and  to  preach  to  those  who  might  other- 
wise be  without  the  gospel.  He  organized  about  thirty  churches ;  and 
for  many  years  he  was  a  father  in  council  to  pastors  and  people  in 
this  region.  His  life  was  his  most  eloquent  sermon.  *'  To  him  to 
live  was  Christ;"  and  even  scoffers,  who  made  wholesale  denuncia- 
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tions  of  Christians,  had  to  admit  that  Father  Clark  was  a  Christian 
indeed. 

He  was  also  characterized  by  great  tenderness.  His  services 
were  sought  through  all  the  neighboring  towns  in  sickness  and  afflic- 
tion ;  for  all  knew  he  loved  them,  and  his  sympathy  was  genuine. 
An  old  lady  died  in  an  adjoining  town  two  weeks  after  his  death, 
who  had  previously  selected  a  text  for  Father  Clark  to  preach  from 
at  her  funeral. 

He  loved  the  young  ministers  of  the  Association  as  though  they 
were  his  sons  indeed ;  and  they  will  not  soon  forget  his  tender  inter- 
est in  all  their  work.  He  was  also  eminently  catholic  in  spirit.  His 
denominational  preferences  were  decided ;  but  he  had  nothing  of 
sectarian  narrowness.  In  the  new  settlements,  he  labored  very  much 
in  connection  with  other  denominations,  and  always  dealt  generously 
with  them.  In  his  last  years,  he  was  grieved  to  see  denominational 
selfishness  in  any  one.     He  loved  the  cause  of  Christ  above  all  else. 

When  the  Saviour  called.  Father  Clark  was  ready  to  go. 

c.  E.  D. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Daniels  Cutler,  wife  of  Rev.  Calvin  Cutler,  died  at 
Aubumdale,  May  11,  1873,  aged  34  years. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  David  and  Sarah  (Parkhurst)  San- 
ford,  of  Medway ;  where  for  more  than  thirty  years  her  father  has 
been  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church,  and  where  her  own  birth 
occurred,  Oct.  12,  1838.  In  childhood  she  showed  herself  tractable 
and  docile,  though  possessing  energy  and  versatility  which  gave  her 
a  leadership  among  playmates  and  companions.  In  school  she  was 
uniformly  at  the  head  of  her  class.  At  the  Wheaton  Female  Semi- 
nary, Norton,  she  stood  high,  attaining  unusual  proficiency  in  some 
of  the  severer  branches  of  study,  such  as  mathematics  and  meta- 
physics. Her  compositions  were  original  and  rich  in  thought, 
and  finished  in  style.  She  graduated  at  that  institution  as  valedic- 
torian of  the  class  of  1858.  It  is  a  rare  testimony  which  one  of 
her  teachers,  an  alumnus  of  Harvard,  gives :  "  I  think  if  all  the 
copies  of  Euclid  had  been  destroyed,  she  could  have  reproduced  it  in 
order  and  substance."  Indeed,  she  prepared  original  demonstrations 
of  Euclid  throughout.  This  would  entitle  her  to  be  pronounced  a 
mathematical  genius ;  and,  judging  by  this  alone,  one  might  be  led 
to  picture  her  as  simply  an  exact  and  plodding  school-miss.  Such  a 
conception,  however,  would  be  far  from  just  Her  mental  character 
and  her  manners  at  that  time,  as  well  as  later,  exhibited  a  beautiful 
balance  between  a  quick  apprehension,  clear  understanding,  firm 
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There  was  a  heroism  about  het 

looked  for,  seeing  lier  so  sweet 

entered  more  genially  into  everything  that  mad 

her  than  Sarah  did.      She  always  remained  to 

woman  ;  for  she  was  womanly  as  she  was  beau 

Mrs.  Cutler's  course  as  a  teacher  began  eai 
she  used  great  pains  to  make  each  pupil  thoro 
Upon  graduating  at  Norton,  she  remained  as  a 
nary  till  the  sudden  death  of  her  mother  caltec 
the  domestic  department  of  the  bereaved  fami 
two  years  later,  she  established  a  select  school 
and  continued  successfully  in  charge  of  it  till 
1862,  to  the  Rev.  Calvin  Cutter,  then  recently 
the  Congregational  church  in  New  Ipswich,  N. 

The  chief  question  regarding  any  one,  dcce; 
to  religious  char.-tcler.  When  Sarah  Sanford  \ 
Norton  the  first  time,  her  mother  took  her  ham 
"  I  hope  you  will  give  j-our  heart  to  the  Savioi 
before  she  wrote  home  that  she  had  done  it. 
faith  in  Christ  was  made  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
the  church  under  her  lather's  pastoral  care. 
her  Christian  life  was  equable  and  unraisiaka 
ably  conscientious!;  principle,  and  not  feeling  c 
with  her.  Ihe  place  for  communion  with  Hin 
was  her  habitual  resort.  She  was  prompt 
improving  opportunities  for  active  usefulnesi 
strength  of  character,  Ihe  chief  source  of  her  in 
residing  in  an  unobtrusive,  consistent,  trans 
earnest,  yet  artless  ;  energetic,  yet  gentle.  Nc 
the  confidence  of  all ;  but,  considering  her  1 
humor,  and  her  occasional  piquant  witticisms, 
more  than  one  should  be  able  to  say,  they  neve 
ance  of  years,  heard  an  unkind  word  drop  froi 

There  are  few  positions  in  life  requirhig  moi 
with  Cliristian  ;-im])liciiy  and  godiy  sincerity,  t 
wife.     Sirs.  Culler's  record  in  the  two  places  « 
sustained  is  a  clear  and  truly  gratifying  one. 
freedom  were  happily  combined.     Good  judgn 
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fail  her.  She  was  conscientiously  firm,  yet  sweetly  unassuming. 
She  was  discreet  in  her  suggestions  and  counsels  ;  and  disparity  of 
age  did  not  hinder  the  old  from  confiding  in  her,  as  did  those  of  her 
own  period  of  life.  The  prompt  action,  individual  and  united,  of 
friends  at  New  Ipswich,  on  hearing  of  her  decease,  shows  how  fully 
she  was  loved  and  respected  there,  and  that  her  memory  lingers  in 
that  place  as  an  ointment  poured  forth.  Not  less  spontaneous  and 
unanimous  were  the  expressions  of  tender  and  appreciative  regard  on 
the  part  of  people  in  Auburndale.  Her  husband  was  installed  there 
May  9,  1867  ;  and  the  subsequent  six  years  convinced  all  that  at  the 
pastor's  house  they  had  a  sister  and  friend ;  that  her  fondness  for 
study  and  reading  were  held  in  abeyance  to  domestic  and  church 
duties  ;  that  her  highest  earthly  ambition  was  to  be  a  good  wife, 
mother,  and  neighbor.  Members  of  the  Maternal  Association  cher- 
ish and  have  expressed  a  grateful  and  hallowed  remembrance  of  her 
presence  and  prayers  at  their  meetings,  and  of  her  services  as  their 
president. 

Mrs  Cutler's  constitution  had  never  been  rugged ;  yet  her  decease 
was  sudden  and  unlooked  for.  Her  life  in  Auburndale  had  been  an 
unbroken  delight ;  and  it  was  not  singular  that  among  her  last  words, 
as  she  heard  the  bell  for  the  concert  Sunday  evening,  should  be, 
"  Dear  church  and  Sabbath  school !  how  I  love  them  I  "  When  in- 
formed that  she  could  not  recover,  her  surprise  was  complete.  Still 
there  was  not  the  least  manifestation  of  alarm,  doubt,  or  misgiving. 
'*  Satan  cannot  harm  me,  for  I  love  Jesus,"  was  her  testimony.  But 
the  thought  of  leaving  the  children  cost  a  struggle  at  first.  Pres- 
ently, however,  even  that  burden  was  cast  upon  the  Lord.  God,  as 
the  Shepherd  of  Israel  and  the  One  who  keepeth  covenant,  filled  her 
soul  with  a  calm  and  holy  trust.  Looking  with  inexpressible  tender- 
ness upon  husband  and  children  gathered  around  her,  she  counted 
her  children  over,  as  strength  was  failing,  —  "  One,  two,  three,  four, 
five,"  and  then,  repeating  their  names,  said,  "  Gather  them  in,  dear 
S:iviour,  gather  them  all  in." 

No  one  of  the  large  and  sympathizing  audience  who  were  present 
at  the  funeral  services  in  the  church  will  ever  forget  the  scene  when 
the  bereaved  husband  and  pastor,  standing  beside  the  remains,  with 
an  infant  daughter  of  ten  weeks  in  his  arms,  pronounced  the  name, 
Sarah  Sanford^  and  administered  the  rite  of  baptism.  Since  then 
the  Saviour  has  gathered  in  that  precious  lamb ;  and  now  the  solitary 
fiUher  counts  only  "  one,  two,  three,  four  "  in  his  desolated  home. 

A.   C.   T. 
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LITERARY  REVIEW. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND    RELIGIOUS. 

There  is  a  little  book,  which  was  published  last  year,  which  has  re- 
ceived far  too  litde  attention  from  Congregationalists.  We  refer  to  the 
"Platform,  1865." ^  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Council  of  1865 
appointed  a  committee  of  twenty-nine  members,  representative  men  from 
various  parts  of  the  country,  to  consider  the  form  of  statement  of  polity 
presented  to  the  council,  to  alter  or  amend  the  same,  and  publish  it  in 
such  form  as  should  meet  the  approval  of  said  committee.  After  a  delay 
of  seven  years,  the  churches  and  the  public  are  furnished  with  the  results 
of  the  deliberations  of  this  committee.  The  work  is  based  on  the  *  Cam- 
bridge Platform,"  which  has  been  an  authority  with  our  churches  since  1648. 
It  treats  of  "Preliminary  Principles";  "The  Constitution  and  Order  of 
the  Local  Church  " ;  "  The  Communion  of  Churches,"  and  "  The  Ministry." 
In  an  appendix,  it  presents  "The  Declaration  of  Faith,  adopted  by  the 
National  Council  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  June  22,  1865  " ;  and  "  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  NatioDud  Council,  adopted  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  Nov.  17, 
1871." 

By  a  close  inspection,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  this  "  Platform  "  two  modes  of 
statement  are  adopted  :  the  one  is  an  authoritative  exposition  of  principles, 
and  of  what  they  involve  ;  the  other  is  a  narration  of  what  is  the  practice 
of  our  churches.  The  usages  given  in  the  latter  may  not  necessarily  accord 
fully  with  the  principles  given  in  the  former.  They  may  not  have  the  entire 
approbation  of  the  committee  itself;  but  still  they  are  recognized  as  the 
actual  usages  of  the  churches.  As  an  instance  of  the  latter  mode  of  state- 
ment, after  saying,  "  Councils,  ordinarily  and  fitly,  consist  of  churches 
invited  and  consenting,"  it  is  added,  "  Though  sometimes  individuals,  whose 
advice  or  aid  in  the  council  is  deemed  important,  are  personally  invited." 

(P-  49) 

The  definition  of  "  The  Visible  Church  Catholic,"  given  in  this  "  Plat- 
form," is  surely  sufficiently  catholic ;  for  it  "  comprehends  not  only  such 
particular  churches  as  are  constituted  and  governed  according  to  rules  and 
precedents  given  in  the  Scriptures,  but  also  all  assemblies  of  believers  and 
worshippers,  holding  what  is  essential  to  the  Christian  faith."    (p.  14.) 

The  relation  of  the  children  of  believers  to  the  church  is  vaguely  pre- 
sented in  the  declaration,  that  they  "  visibly  belong  to  Christ "  (p.  16) ;  and 
that  they,  "  having  been  born  or  baptized  and  brought  up  in  the  church,  may 
be  considered  as  in  some  sort  hereditary  members."  (p.  33.)  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  in  enumerating  *^  the  benefits  of  visible  union  and 

^  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  (The  Government  and  Communion  practised  by  the 
Congregational  churches  in  the  United  States  of  America,  which  were  repre- 
sented by  elders  and  messengers  in  a  National  Council  at  Boston,  A.  D.  1865. 
Boston :  Congregational  Publishing  Society.     1872.     i2mo.    pp.  86.    ^5a 
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fellowship  with  the  church  "(p.  18),  the  privilege  of  the  sacraments  is 
not  mentioned.  Whether  the  object  in  this  is  to  embrace  Quakers  as 
among  those  who  enjoy  these  benefits,  although  they  do  not  observe  the 
sacraments,  or  to  leave  it  an  open  question  whether  any  shall  be  invited 
to  the  Lord's  Table  who  are  not  members  of  a  local  church,  does  not 
appear.  It  may  be  that  it  is  assumed  that  the  privilege  of  the  sacraments 
is  involved  in  the  fellowship  itself,  and  is  thus  limited  to  church  members. 
"  The  worship  of  God  in  his  spiritual  temple  "  is  represented  as  including 
"  the  contribution  of  gifts  and  ofiferings  for  the  service  of  Christ "  (p.  19) ; 
and  the  point  is  well  taken,  that  '*  the  contribution  in  the  church  is  not  a 
secular  thing,  adverse  to  spiritual  edification,  but  is  an  act  of  grateful  hom- 
age to  Christ,  and  of  communion  with  his  brethren."    (p.  22.) 

This  **Platform  "  declares,  "  When  a  member  of  one  church  becomes  an 
officer  in  another  church,  his  induction  into  office  ought  not  to  be  without 
the  free  concurrence  of  the  church  with  which  he  has  been  in  covenant. 
His  formal  dismissal  from  the  one  church,  followed  by  his  formal  reception 
into  the  other,  is  the  most  orderly  procedure."  (p.  29.)  It  is  added- 
"  Yet  the  consent  of  the  one  in  a  council,  or  otherwise  to  his  induction 
into  office  by  the  other,  may  be  regarded  as  a  valid  transference  of  his 
membership."  (p.  29.)  This  last  statement  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  marked 
by  stringency. 

In  treating  of  "  The  Communion  of  Churches,"  it  states  that  this  com- 
munion is  manifested,  among  other  ways,  *•*•  in  giving  and  receiving  admo- 
nition ;  as  when  there  is  found  in  a  church  some  public  ofifence,  which  it 
either  does  not  discern,  or  neglects  to  remove."  (p.  43.)  The  definite 
position  is  taken,  that,  *'  when  a  pastor  or  other  ordained  minister  in  any 
church  is  charged  with  offences  which  would  render  it  proper  that  he  be 
deposed  from  the  ministry,  then  the  church  should  invite  a  council  to 
examine  the  charges."    (p.  54.) 

The  "  Platform  "  recognizes  as  ministers  those  "  who  are  called  of  God  to 
preach  the  gospel,  and  are  set  apart  to  that  work  by  ordination,"  even 
though  "  not  bearing  office  in  any  church."    (pp.  65,  66.) 

There  is  one  marked  utterance  to  which  we  would  call  particular  atten- 
tion, as  follows  :  **  A  minister  who  is  not  a  member  of  some  Congregational 
church  is  not  in  fact,  and  ought  not  to  be,  counted  a  minister  in  con- 
nection with  the  churches  and  ministry  of  the  Congregational  order." 
(p.  68.) 

Of  "  an  Association  of  ministers,"  the  declaration  is  made,  "  It  can 
ordain  no  man  to  the  ministry ; "  yet  men  have  been  ordained  by  such  an 
Association  in  Massachusetts  ;  and  the  validity  of  the  ordination  was  un- 
questioned. The  word  "properly  "  after  the  word  "  can  "  would  have  saved 
the  principle  from  conflict  with  fact.  The  book  would  be  improved  by  a 
table  of  contents,  and  greatly  needs  a  minute  index. 

We  would  call  the  attention  not  of  ministers  merely,  but  of  the  churches 
as  well,  to  this  important  volume.  It  should  be  one  of  the  household  books 
of  every  intelligent  Congregationalist. 
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Dr.  Kr  auth.  Sketch,  p  293.  says  of"  A  Day  in  Capernaum  :  "  1  "  This  is 
the  book,  whose  appearance  in  English  \vc  owe  to  Dr.  J.  G.  Morris,  of  Bahi- 
more,  who  has  ;j^iven  us  a  translation  worthy  of  the  onVinal,  impro\nng  it  for 
p>oj)uIar  use  by  the  omission  of  that  part  of  the  notes  which  is  designed  only 
for  a  class  of  scliohir.s  of  whom  we  have  not  half  a  dozen  in  America,  and 
which  would  be,  not  simply  useless,  but  appalling  to  the  mass  of  readers.*' 
This  is  saying  a  great  deal  of  a  book  in  which  we  have  noticed  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  serious  errors.  A  few  of  these  may  be  traced  to 
careless  proof-reading,  but  for  the  most  of  them  the  translator  is  alone 
responsible.  The  book  in  its  present  shape  is  a  disgrace  to  21  publishing 
house  of  any  character.  We  are  sure  Dr.  Delitzsch  would  be  greatly 
pained  if  he  were  to  know  how  his  little  work,  a  gem  of  a  book,  has  been 
mutilated  in  this  translation.  In  regard  to  retaining  or  omitting  notes, 
which  Dr.  Krauth  alludes  to,  no  special  rule  could  have  been  followed,  for 
some  of  the  most  learned  which  Dr.  Krauth  characterizes  as  **  useless  " 
and  "  appalling,"  have  been  retained,  whilst  others  which  are  very  neces- 
sary to  illustrate  the  text  have  been  omitted.  Throughout  the  book  the 
spelling  of  the  proper  names,  and  especiall}'  of  the  Hebrew  words,  is  dis- 
tressingly bad.  In  the  preface,  p.  viii,  we  have  '•''GahoeoMX  Righteousness," 
where  Gahoe  should  be  Jahve,  or  better  Yahve.  On  pp.  56,  57,  we  have 
**  Mishrad  "  and  **  Mischrad,'' in  both  cases  for  Midrash,  On  p.  141,  a 
Hebrew  sentence  is  literally  turned  around  !  as  if  Delitzsch  had  said,  "  Do 
come  in,"  the  translator  has,  "/«  come  do,^'*  Besides,  to  give  the  note  any 
meaning  to  the  English  reader  the  words  should  have  been  translated.  On 
p.  215,  in  three  ^  or  as  there  are  /£7wr  errors,  making  complete  nonsense. 
On  p.  224,  how  can  the  English  reader  pronounce  goj  ?  It  should  be  got. 
And  from  many  passages  throughout  the  book  it  is  evident  that  the  trans- 
lator did  not  know  that  as  a  rule  the  German  j  was  best  represented  in 
English  by  y,  as  in  the  case  of  Yahve  before  noticed.  We  have  counted 
at  least  twelve  instances  where  the  reference  is  wrong.  For  example,  on 
p.  249,  the  occasion  at  Capernaum  when  Christ's  mother  and  brethren 
sought  him,  is  referred  to  Ezekiel  viii,  i.  Besides  the  omission  of  important 
notes  there  are  also  several  omissions  from  the  text.  Then  the  instances 
in  which  the  translation  fails  to  render  correctly  the  original  are  also  numer- 
ous. On  p.  24,  we  have  **  forty  days  '*  where  Delitzsch  says  **  iorXy  years.''* 
On  p.  194,  we  have  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  boats,"  where  Delitzsch, 
quoting  from  Josephus,  says,  "  two  hundred  and  thirty. ^^  On  p.  54,  it  is 
said,  "  Hermon  stretches  his  gray  summit."  No  one  who  has  ever  seen 
Hermon,  or  who  knows  much  about  it,  would  say  that.  Delitzsch  says, 
"  stretches  his  white  head^^''  and  the  correct  equivalent  in  English  would  be, 
*'  litts  his  white  head  into,"  etc.  And  on  p.  192,  is  a  surprising  statement  in 
regard  to  the  sea  of  Galilee,  namely,  "  upon  this  lake  oi  six  miles  longzxid 

1  A  Day  in  Capernaum.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Delitzsch,  by  Dr. 
J.  G.  Morris,  of  Baltimore.  Lutheran  Hoard  of  Publication,  Philadelphia :  1873. 
There  is  bound  up  with  this  translation  **  A  Sketch  of  Francis  Delitzsch,"  by  C. 
P.  Krauth,  D.  D. 
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three  wide/^^  Delitzsch  says,  ^^  about  three  miles  long  by  one  and  a  half 
broad."  He  is  writini;  in  German  and  means  German  miles  of  course. 
The  translator  has  neither  translated  the  German,  nor  has  he  reduced  the 
German  miles  to  English.  This  translation  condemns  itself,  and  is  utterly 
unworthy  of  the  original. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Delitzsch,  "  A  Day  in  Capernaum,"  in  which  an  attempt 
is  made  within  the  space  of  a  single  day  to  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  min- 
isterial activity  of  Jesus  in  Galilee,  is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise. 
Whatever  comes  from  that  eminent  scholar  designed  to  throw  light  on  the 
times  of  Christ  is  worthy  of  being  carefully  read,  and  also  of  being  incor- 
porated into  our  own  literature  by  means  of  a  correct  and  faithful  trans- 
lation. 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  Conybeare  and  Howson's  great  work  on 
the  "Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,"  —  and  we  suppose  all  our  clerical 
readers  are,  —  will  welcome  the  lectures  by  Dean  Howson,  recently  issued 
by  Dodd  &  Mead  of  New  York,  on  the  Character  of  the  great  Apostle.  ^ 
It  has  often  occurred  to  us  that  an  analysis  of  the  main  characteristics  of 
Paul  as  a  man,  a  companion,  a  traveller,  would  be  a  valuable  and  an  in- 
structive work,  and  we  know  of  no  one  better  qualified  to  make  such  an 
analysis  than  Dean  Howson,  whose  lectures  on  the  subject  now  appear  in  an 
American  dress.  Those  minute  indications  of  personal  character,  which 
a  close  study  of  the  letters  and  speeches  of  any  notable  person  reveals, 
were  necessarily  brought  before  Dean  Howson  in  the  careful  scrutiny 
needful  for  the  production  of  the  work  on  Paul's  Life  and  Epistles  with 
which  his  name  is  associated  ;  and  now  we  have  the  matured  result  of  the 
Dean's  estimate  of  the  Apostle's  character  in  these  five  lectures.  The 
first  is  on  Paul's  Tact  and  Presence  of  Mind,  and  shows  in  a  masterly 
way  the  high  development  of  these  important  qualities  in  one  who  so 
greatly  needed  them  in  his  difficult  and  checkered  career.  The  second 
lecture  is  on  the  Tenderness  and  Sympathy  of  Paul,  and  in  it,  those 
pathetic  "  touches  of  nature  which  make  the  whole  world  kin,"  and  which 
are  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  Apostle's  life  and  writings,  are  skil- 
fully depicted  and  dwelt  upon.  The  lecture  on  Paul's  Conscientiousness 
and  Integrity  is  particularly  noticeable,  inasmuch  as  it  deals  with  an 
aspect  of  the  Apostle's  character  likely  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  which,  in 
this  age  of  loose  and  slippery  commercial  and  other  morality.  Christian 
ministers  would  do  well  to  dwell  upon  in  their  public  utterances,  with 
courage  and  faithfulness.  The  remaining  lectures  are  on  the  Apostle's 
habit  of  Thanksgiving  and  Prayer,  and  on  his  Courage  and  Perseverance, 
and  are  worthy  of  very  careful  study. 

The  typography  and  general  appearance  of  the  book  is  everything  that 
could  be  desired,  and  it  is  therefore  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  there 
are  some  strange  omissions,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account,  in  a  work 
which  appears  to  have  been  produced  with  so  much  care.     The  preface  to 

^Thc  Character  of  St.  Paul.  By  J.  S.  Howson,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Chester.  New 
York:  Dodd  &  Mead.     i2mo.  pp.    314.    $1.75. 
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the  book  is  not  given,  although  on  page  3,  and  page  203,  there  are  foot- 
note references  to  it  The  title-page  is  defective,  seeing  that  on  page  55, 
there  is  a  reference  in  a  foot-note  to  quotations  on  the  title-page,  which 
quotations  are  not  given  there.  In  a  foot-note  on  page  87,  there  is  an  allu- 
sion to  "earlier  editions  of  these  lectures,"  and  in  a  note  on  page  183,  we 
learn  that  this  is  the  third  (?  English)  edition,  but  there  is  nothing  on  the 
title-page  to  indicate  that  it  is  not  the  first  edition.  We  would  suggest 
that  on  the  title-page  "  First  American  and  Third  English  Edition  "  should 
have  been  printed.  No  doubt  if  the  complete  title-page  and  prefece  had 
been  given,  the  reader  would  have  been  put  into  possession  of  the  fects 
associated  with  the  delivery  of  these  lectures  ;  the  place,  the  audience,  the 
circumstances,  etc.,  which  would  add  considerable  to  the  interest  of  their 
perusal ;  but  as  it  is,  these  facts  have  to  be  gathered  up  from  incidental 
references  in  the  text  and  foot-notes,  from  which  we  find  that  they  are 
Cambridge  University  sermons. 

The  following  extracts  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  style  of  the  work,  and 
of  the  practical  purpose  of  the  author. 

"  But  what  I  mainly  desire  to  lay  stress  on  here,  is,  that  —  taking  our  lesson  from 
St  PauFs  course  of  conduct  and  habitual  state  of  feeling  —  we  see  that  careless- 
ness in  pecuniary  transactions  is  really  sinful.  In  a  plain  English  way  of  stating 
the  matter,  St  Paul  teaches  us  that  it  is  our  duty  to  keep  our  accounts  exactly,  and 
to  be  careful  that  our  credit  rests  on  a  sound  basis.  Now  I  do  not  forget  where  I 
am  preaching ;  but  there  are  dangers  here,  as  well  as  in  the  mercantile  comma- 
nity  (Liverpool),  with  which  I  am  familiar.  One  temptation  to  which  some  here 
present  have  been  exposed,  and  others  will  presently  be  exposed,  is  the  temptation 
\o  incur  debt — not  for  any  good  reasons,  but  for  reasons  which  involve  no  real 
excuse.  Whatever  the  regulations  of  a  University  may  be,  there  must  always  be 
the  possibility  of  inducements  to  extravagance  ;  and  it  is  a  part  of  the  wholesome 
discipline  of  the  place  to  test  young  men,  especially  such  as  are  of  limited  means, 
whether  they  have  the  power  of  resistance.  Some  families  have  struggled  hard  to 
send  some  students  here ;  and  it  is  a  poor  return  for  such  confidence  to  spend  in 
folly  what  rightly  belongs  to  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  But  chiefly  I  would 
again  dwell  on  the  effect  which  the  present  has  on  the  future.  I  have  seen  something 
of  the  influence  of  debt  upon  the  charcuUry  and  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  enfeebling 
and  lowering,  —  that  it  tends  to  take  off  the  fine  edge  of  conscience,  —  and  that 
it  often  permanently  injures  the  whole  moral  tone  of  those  who  once  were  scrupu- 
lously honorable."    Pp.  169-17 1. 

'*  Thus  far  we  have  been  engaged  in  considering  passages  of  St  Paul*s  life  and 
writings,  which  may  be  properly  classed  upder  the  head  of  courage.  We  have  still 
to  look  at  that  deeper  part  of  our  subject,  which  I  have  described  2&  perseverance  in 
spite  of  discouragement.  It  is  easy  to  be  brave  when  we  have  success^  or  when  we 
are  sanguine.  But  when  disappointment  comes  — when  we  have  laboured  honestly 
and  failed  —  when  dangers  and  difliculties  are  in  prospect  —  when  the  sad  forebod- 
ings which  are  upon  us  press  all  the  more  heavily  because  we  cannot  precisely  tell 
what  form  the  apprehended  evil  will  assume —  when  our  distress  of  mind  is  pain- 
fully mixed  up  with  the  sympathy  of  friends  —  when  fatigue  is  inevitable,  when 
healthy  too,  is  weak  .  .  .  still  under  such  circumstances  to  keep  the  heart 
steady  and  strong  —  still  to  go  on  in  patient  endurance  —  this  tenacity  of  purpose 
is  a  more  essential  characteristic  of  the  Christian  life  than  all  the  courage,  whether 
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physical  or  moral,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  St  Paul  would  hardly  be  the 
large  example  for  which  we  claim  him,  unless  he  furnished  us  here  also  with  a 
pattern  of  suffering  and  of  triumph."     pp.  283-4. 

We  cordially  commend  this  valuable  work  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

The  book  entitled  "Christianity,  the  Science  of  Manhood,"*  derives 
interest  from  the  fact  that  it  was  issued  a  little  previous  to  the  author's 
ecclesiastical  change  of  base  He  wrote  the  book  when  he  was  the  pastor 
of  an  Evangelical  Congregational  church ;  he  has  now  gone  over  to  the 
Unitarian  body.  Are  there  any  indications  in  this  treatise  of  the  author's 
unsoundness  ?  On  this  point  we  notice,  firsts  an  obvious  undervaluing  of 
the  internal  and  historic  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures ; 
and,  secondly^  an  omission  of  the  governmental  element  in  his  representa- 
tions of  the  atoning  work  of  Christ. 

The  volume  is  designed  to  lead  the  sceptical  to  embrace  Christianity 
in  view  of  its  practical  influence  in  developing  the  factors  of  true  man- 
hood. It  abounds  in  traces  of  honesty  and  earnestness.  The  benevolent 
purpose  of  ihe  writer  is  unquestionable.  The  book  has  elements  of  power. 
It  grows  in  influence  on  the  reader  as  he  advances.  The  style  is  simple 
and  terse.  There  are  portions  of  the  book  in  which  the  author  is  truly 
eloquent.  The  instances  of  bad  taste,  as  where  he  speaks  of  "  spitting  at 
the  moon  "  (p.  153),  are  rare  and  exceptional  While  we  recognize  what  is 
valuable  and  commendable  in  this  volume,  we  add,  it  evinces  on  the  part 
of  its  author  an  intense  mind,  rather  than  a  broad  one.  Indeed,  it  shows 
that  he  undertook  a  task  to  which  he  was  inadequate.  In  attempting  to 
lead  other  minds  out  of  scepticism,  he,  himself,  lapses  into  a  degree  of 
unbelief. 

The  work  is  not  scienti5c  or  thorough.  For  instance,  in  enumerating 
the  "factors  of  manhood,"  he  gives  "  the  physical,  intellectual,  affection;d, 
and  the  religious."  Here  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  will ;  and  we  fully 
appreciate  the  note,  in  which  he  remarks,  "  It  is  not  claimed  that  this  four- 
fold division  of  man  has  any  scientific  value." 

The  work  is  not  philosophically  accurate  ;  thus  he  says,  "  You  cannot 
love  a  friend  too  much,  nor  home  too  much,  nor  country  too  much,  nor  this 
world  too  much.  They  are  worthy  of  all  the  affection  you  can  lavish  on 
them  ;  and  for  his  own  development  a  man  can  no  more  love  too  much 
than  the  sun  can  shine  too  brightly,  or  a  diamond  be  too  brilliant."  (pp. 
61,  62.)  Here  he  fails  to  discriminate  between  instinctive  and  voluntary 
affections.  He  fails  to  recognize  the  fact  that  a  man's  love  for  an  object  is 
influenced  by  his  estimate  of  it  as  a  good,  for  which  estimate  he  is  respon- 
sible. How^  does  his  statement  accord  with  the  scriptural  declaration,  that 
"  the  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God  "  ? 

He  does  not  always  use  language  with  precision.     In  speaking  of  the 

1  Christianity,  the  Science  of  Manhood.  A  Book  for  Questioners.  By  Minot 
Judson  Savage.    Boston  :  Noyes,  Holmes  &  Co.  1873.    Octavo,    pp.  187.  ^i.5a 
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Christian  life,  he  sa)rs,  "  Whatever  is  wrong,  it  forbids ;  and  a  true  and 
enlightened  selfishness  would  do  that"  (p.  182.)  He  here  uses  selfish- 
ness in  the  sense  of  self-love,  which  is  unauthorized* 

The  intensity  of  his  mind  leads  him  to  extravagance.  Thus  he  says,  "  It 
is  evident  that  when  the  perfect  manhood  is  attained,  all  necessity  for  gov- 
ernment will  have  passed  away.  .  .  .  The  highest  duty  of  governments, 
then,  is  to  make  themselves  useless."    (p.  44.) 

Again,  he  declares,  *^  Many  or  most  of  Christ's  moral  ma  rims  can  he 
culled,  like  scattered  flowers,  from  ancient  heathen  sages,  and  so  bound 
into  as  fair  a  bouquet  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount."  (p.  73.)  This  is 
going  beyond  the  position  of  Theodore  Parker,  who  testified,  "  Jesus  will 
remain  in  religion  the  creator  of  its  pure  sentiment ;  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  will  never  be  surpassed." 

There  are  traces  in  the  book  of  the  author's  acidity  towards  the  church 
and  towards  his  ministerial  brethren.  After  portraying  what  he  calls 
**  weak  points  "  in  the  argument  for  the  Scriptures,  he  declares,  "that  min- 
isters and  churches  are  partly  conscious  of  their  weakness  appears  in  the 
suspicious  and  unreasonable  jealousy  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
rely  uf>on  them.  In  no  ministerial  association  with  which  I  have  ever  been 
acquainted  would  it  be  possible  to  conduct  a  calm  and  judicial  discussion 
of  questions  like  these."  (p.  141.)  It  is  a  great  calamity  to  any  man 
when  he  allows  himself  to  become  soured.  It  is  a  sad  sight  when  an 
earnest  soul,  in  its  effort  to  do  good,  is  itself  stranded. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  HISTORICAL. 

"  Church  and  State."  ^  —  We  have  read  this  volume  with  unqualified 
pleasure  and  satisfaction.  Independent  of  the  facts  of  which  it  treats, 
there  is  a  free  catholic  as  well  as  patriotic  spirit  running  through  it,  which 
must  command  the  respect  of  every  reader,  even  if  he  diflfers  from  the 
author  in  his  facts  or  conclusions.  It  cannot  fail  to  do  good  abroad,  as 
well  as  in  our  own  country,  by  bringing  home  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Old 
World  what  they  have  been  so  slow  to  learn,  the  significant  feet,  that  the 
Christian  religion  does  not  depend  for  its  power  or  efficacy  upon  anything 
it  borrows  from  the  forms  of  government  or  the  force  of  civil  power  ;  that, 
if  left  to  itself,  it  is  able  to  make  its  influence  felt  through  its  own  unaided 
instrumentalities,  in  purifying  and  elevating  society,  in  making  men  peace- 
able and  orderly  citizens,  and  thereby  lending  aid  and  efficiency  to  civil 
government,  without  asking  anything  in  return  more  than  civil  rights,  com- 
mon to  all. 

The  time,  too,  at  which  it  appears  is  equally  opportune  with  the  excel- 
lence of  its  spirit.  Europe,  and  especially  Germany  and  Italy,  to  a  certain 
extent,  seem  to  be  passing  through  a  crisis  in  their  religious  organizations 
which  promises  new  developments  in  the  condition  of  society  and  of  public 

1  Church  and  State  in  the  United  States,  with  an  Appendix  on  the  German  Pop- 
ulation. By  Joseph  P.  Thompson.  Boston :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  Berlin  : 
Leonard  Simion.     1873.    i2mo.    pp.  166.    I1.50. 
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opinion  there,  and  is  to  be  intimately  associated  with  freedom  of  religious 
thought  and  segregation  of  church  and  state,  wherein  the  experience  of 
our  own  country,  in  both  these  respects,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  inestima- 
ble value.  And  it  is  a  cause  of  congratulation  to  all  friends  of  such  a 
reform,  that  the  independence  of  church  and  state  in  respect  to  each  other 
in  America,  and  its  consequences,  are  so  fully  and,  at  the  same  time,  so 
succinctly  and  clearly  presented  in  this  little  volume  of  Dr.  Thompson. 
The  place  of  its  publication,  moreover,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  fortunate 
circumstance.  It  first  appeared  in  the  German  language  in  Berlin,  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  leading  men  in  that  country ;  and,  in  this  way,  it  issues,  as  it 
were,  from  the  heart  of  Europe,  with  every  chance  in  its  favor  of  reaching 
every  country  where  the  German  or  English  can  find  readers.  In  addition 
to  his  qualities  as  a  learned  theologian,  the  author  is  equally  distinguished 
as  a  profound  and  accomplished  scholar,  a  fine  writer,  and,  after  reading 
this  work,  we  might  confidently  add,  a  clever  lawyer. 

But  it  is  the  work  before  us,  and  not  its  author  or  the  circumstances  of 
its  publication,  to  which  it  is  our  purpose  to  call  the  reader's  attention. 
His  object  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  present  the  relation  in  which  the  fed- 
eral government  stands  to  the  church,  and  then  a  like  view  of  this  relation 
between  church  and  government  in  several  of  the  individual  States.  In 
doing  this,  he  clearly  and  strikingly  exhibits  the  difference  there  is  between 
religion  being  positively  and  unqualifiedly  free^  as  it  is  in  the  United 
States,  and  what  is  called  religious  toleration^  by  which,  as  in  some  of  the 
states  of  Europe,  the  government  graciously  forbears  to  exercise  the 
restraint  over  the  citizens'  opinions  and  forms  of  religious  worship,  which, 
by  implication,  it  might  do  of  right,  if  it  saw  fit.  Religious  toleration  is  a 
thing  as  unknown  in  the  United  States  as  the  burning  or  outlawry  of  her- 
etics. And  not  only  is  this  true  now,  but  it  is  guarded  as  to  all  time  to 
come,  by  being  made  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land,  and  by 
thereby  denying  to  Congress  X\\t  power  to  make  a  law  "  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof."  And  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  of  the 
Constitution  practically  enforce  the  same  doctrine  upon  the  several  States. 
At  the  same  time  that  this  religious  liberty  is  guaranteed  to  all,  the  Con- 
stitution absolves  no  man  from  his  duties  as  a  citizen  to  the  State,  what- 
ever may  be  the  form  of  his  faith. 

The  writer,  in  the  next  place,  briefly  traces  the  history  of  several  of  the 
States,  so  far  as  it  helps  to  show  the  growth  and  development  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  religious  liberty  arising  from  the  entire  separation  of  the  church,  as 
a  church,  from  the  government  of  the  State  and  its  administration.  At  the 
same  time  he  shows  that  the  church,  as  an  organized  body,  has  no  civil  power 
of  acting  in  the  holding  and  management  of  property,  except  what  it  derives 
from  the  constitutional  government  of  the  State  by  the  way  of  direct  or 
associated  and  delegated  corporate  functions,  which  are  cognizable  by  the 
civil  courts  alone.  He,  accordingly,  gives  us  the  establishment  of  religion 
in  Virginia  "according  to  the  doctrine  and  usages  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land," where  ministers  were  forbidden  to  preach  or  teach  except  in  con- 
formity to  the  constitutions  of  that  church.     In  other  words,  the  power 
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and  functions  of  a  hierarchy  were  recognized  as  something  distinct  from, 
and  independent  of,  the  civil  government,  and  at  the  same  time  having  a 
direct  influence  and  control  in  state  affairs.  When  New  York  came  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  England,  there  was  the  same  disposition,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  successful,  to  recognize  the  English  as  the  state  church, 
though  to  other  religious  sects,  except  Papists,  was  conceded  the  **  liberty 
of  conscience ;  so  that  they  be  content  with  a  quiet  enjoyment  of  the 
same." 

When  he  comes  to  speak  of  New  England,  though  in  sympathy  with  the 
system  of  church  polity  which  has  always  prevailed  there,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  the  author  has  not  always  discriminated,  as  he  might  have  done, 
between  a  union  or  connection  between  church  and  state,  or  an  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  state  with  the  liberty  of  religious  opinion  in  a  commu- 
nity, and  the  action  of  government  in  lending  the  aid  of  the  civil  law  to 
those  organizations  by  means  of  which  religious  worship  and  ordinances 
are  maintained.  What  the  law  did  and  required  had  reference,  ultimately 
and  mainly,  to  the  peace  and  good  order  at  which  civil  government  aims, 
rather  than  the  good  of  souls,  or  the  maintenance  of  any  national  system 
of  faith,  or  of  any  one  dominant  church.  We  look  here  in  vain  for  any- 
thing like  a  hierarchy ;  and  although,  in  fact,  the  churches  which  the  people 
were  required  to  attend  were  substantially  of  one  and  the  same  faith  and 
denomination,  they  were  practically  independent  of  each  other ;  and  their 
very  constitution  repudiated  any  other  union  or  head  than  a  spiritual  one. 
Even  this  denominational  unity  was  the  result  of  circumstances,  and  not 
the  natural  or  legitimate  outgrowth  of  the  charter  under  which  the  gov- 
ernment was  organized.  The  difference  between  the  legislation  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  England  in  this  respect  is  illustrated  by  the  statute  of  1692, 
compared  with  that  of  the  "  ist  Eliz."  in  England.  By  the  first  of  these, 
a  man  absenting  himself  from  public  worship  on  the  Lord's  day  for  a 
month,  was  liable  to  a  fine,  to  be  imposed  by  the  civil  court  By  that  of 
Elizabeth,  he  was  forbidden  to  absent  himself  from  church,  "  on  pain  of 
punishment  by  the  censures  of  the  churchy  and  also  on  pain  of  forfeiting  " 
a  certain  sum  of  money.  One  was  an  injury  and  dishonor  to  the  church, 
which  the  state  punished  conjointly  with  the  church  ;  the  other  was  a  vio- 
lation of  a  state  law,  of  which  the  state,  by  its  officers,  alone  took  cogni- 
zance. 

We  know  it  has  been  so  often  repeated  that  the  Puritans  of  Massachu- 
setts came  here  to  establish,  and  did  establish,  a  kind  of  "  theocratic  gov- 
ernment," that  it  is  difficult  to  combat  a  theory  so  deeply  rooted.  Indeed, 
the  author  of  the  book  before  us  heads  the  third  section  of  his  work  with 
"  Theocratic  Government  in  New  England,"  and  one  of  the  subdivisions 
of  this  section  with,  "  A  Theocracy  in  Massachusetts."  Now  a  "  theoc- 
racy "  is  defined  to  be  "  the  government  of  a  nation  immediately  by  God." 
But  while  we  accord  to  the  founders  of  the  colony  the  character  of  devout 
and  religious  men,  earnest  in  their  endeavor  to  escape  persecution  for  non- 
conformity, and  sincerely  desirous  to  found  and  build  up  a  body  politic  in 
which  the  habit  of  thought  and  course  of  legislation  should  ^vor  that 
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sobriety  and  good  order  in  the  community  which  grow  out  of  a  prevalence 
of  religious  culture,  we  have  been  led  to  believe  that  it  was  through  the 
instrumentality  of  civil  government  and  the  organization  of  a  civil  body 
politic  alone  that  they  sought  or  expected  to  accomplish  their  ends.  They 
were  wise  as  well  as  good  men,  and  shrewd  in  policy  as  well  as  devout  in 
spirit.  Winthrop  would  not  emigrate  unless  he  could  take  the  charter 
with  him  ;  and  he  and  those  who  came  after  him  clung  to  that  as  their  Pal- 
ladium, and  only  parted  with  it,  at  last,  by  force.  It  granted  them  their 
lands  in  the  freest  tenure  then  known  to  England ;  it  made  them  a  body 
politic,  and  gave  them  the  right  to  choose  their  own  rulers  annually,  and 
to  frame  their  own  laws,  everything  being  to  be  done  and  regulated  by  a 
majority  of  the  freemen  of  the  colony.  It  defines  also  more  in  detail  how 
these  powers  were  to  be  executed,  and  adds,  **  whereby  our  said  people, 
inhabitants  there,  may  be  so  religiously,  peaceably,  and  civilly  governed  as 
their  good  life  and  orderly  conversation  may  win  and  incite  the  natives  of 
the  country  to  the  knowledge  and  obedience  of  the  only  true  God  and 
Saviour  of  mankind,"  etc. 

Nothing,  in  this,  is  contemplated  beyond  the  civil  liberty  which  the 
charter  vouchsafed  to  them.  There  was  nothing  of  a  "  theocracy  "  in  this. 
How  was  it  in  their  administering  the  government  thereby  founded? 
Among  their  acts  to  which  we  are  referred  as  tending  to  sustain  the 
charge  is  their  expulsion  of  the  Episcopalians,  the  banishment  of  the 
Baptists,  and  the  vindictive  punishment  of  the  Quakers,  and,  above  all,  in 
prescribing  church  membership  as  a  qualification  to  be  a  freeman  and  a 
voter.  In  regard  to  the  first  class  of  these  acts,  we  can  only  judge  cor- 
rectly of  their  motives,  by  placing  ourselves  in  the  situation  in  which  they 
found  themselves.  A  feeble  and  struggling  colony,  they  had  no  means  of 
self-preservation  but  by  guarding  against  the  intrusion  of  men  from  abroad, 
either  disorderly  in  conduct,  unruly  and  insubordinate  in  spirit,  or  hostile 
and  unsympathetic  in  their  views,  who  might  come  in,  under  their  popular 
form  of  government,  and  defeat  the  very  purposes  for  which  they  had  exiled 
themselves  from  the  mother  country.  For  half  a  century  or  more,  they  had 
been  smarting  under  the  rod  of  persecution  inflicted  by  the  Episcopal  church, 
and  they  might,  moreover,  have  seen  the  effects  of  its  policy  upon  the  Vir- 
ginia colony.  Did  it  partake  of  theocracy  that  they  sent  home  the  half 
dozen,  more  or  less,  who  had  undertaken  without  being  invited  to  settle 
among  them,  and  that  they  were  not  willing  that  others  of  the  same  class 
should  come  into  their  communion  ?  Worthy  as  the  Baptists  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  of  the  confidence  and  respect  of  good  men  in  our  time,  the 
time  was,  and  that  as  late  as  the  settlement  of  New  fingland,  when  the  wild 
and  lawless  extravagance  of  the  Anabaptists  in  Munster  was  still  fresh  in 
the  public  memory ;  and  an  outbreak  of  men  of  the  same  denomination  in 
London,  under  one  of  their  preachers,  as  late  as  1661,  and  which  was  only 
suppressed  after  a  bloody  conflict  with  the  troops,  shows  with  what  dread 
the  men  of  New  England  must  have  regarded  an  influx  of  religious  zeal- 
ots whose  antecedents,  as  to  a  quiet  and  orderly  life,  must  have  been  so 
alarming.    So  with  the  Quakers.    Aside  from  the  estimate  in  which  they 
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were  held  in  England,  the  people  of  Massachusetts  had  seen  enough  in 
their  own  streets  and  houses  of  worship  to  feel  that  the  public  order  would 
never  be  safe  if  such  open  disturbers  of  the  peace  went  unpunished  ;  and 
though  we  might  not,  by  any  means,  be  ready  to  commend  the  wisdom  or 
humanity  of  the  treatment  extended  to  these  sects,  there  is  no  occasion  to 
ascribe  this  to  any  other  motive  than  a  wish  to  maintain  civil  government, 
and  preserve  peace  and  good  order  in  the  community.     Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  infer  that  those  who  made  and  administered  laws  to  this  effect 
were  actuated  by  a  desire  to  interfere  with  the  consciences  or  religious 
opinions  of  any  class  of  the  people,  independent  of  their  conduct  as  citi- 
zens, any  more  than  it  is  that,  in  making  war  upon  the  indecencies  or 
polygamy  of  the  Mormons,  the  government  is  hostile  to  the  freedom  of 
religious  opinion.     So  with  the  clause  in  the  law  limiting  the  ballot  to 
members  of  the  church.     There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  motive  for 
passing  it  was  what  it  is  stated  to  be  in  the  act  itself,  "  to  the  end  that  the 
body  of  freemen  may  be  preserved  of  honest  and  good  men."    It  was  they 
who,  collectively,  chose  their  rulers,  made  their  laws,  and  took  part  in  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  colony ;  and  church  membership  was 
adopted  as  a  test  of  qualification  to  act  in  these  important  capacities, 
not  to  benefit  or  aggrandize  any  one  or  all  of  the  little  organizations  which 
constituted  these  churches,  but  to  secure  good  and  honest  citizens  to 
administer  the  civil  government  for  all  alike.    And  to  guard  against  any 
possible  connection  which  might  grow  up  between  church  and  state,  by  the 
former  interfering,  in  any  manner,  with  the  latter,  the  colony,  in  their 
"  Body  of  Liberties"  adopted  in  1641,  declared  that  "no  church  censure 
shall  degrade  or  depose  any  man  from  any  civil  dignity,  office,  or  author- 
ity he  shall  have  in  the  Commonwealth." 

We  may  have  spent  more  time  upon  this  point  than  any  prominence  given 
to  it  in  the  work  before  us  might  seem  to  demand  ;  but  if  we  are  right  in  the 
construction  we  have  given  to  the  action  of  the  early  legislators  of  Massa- 
chusetts, it  is  proper  to  endeavor  to  do  away  the  impression,  so  generally 
prevalent,  that  the  men  of  that  day  were  aiming  to  establish  a  theocracy, 
in  which  the  church  was  to  act  an  important  part,  and  thereby  to  exercise 
a  control  over  a  free  expression  of  opinion  upon  matters  of  religious  faith 
and  doctrine.  The  key  to  the  interpretation  of  what  they  did  and  declared 
is  found,  we  believe,  in  the  last  word  of  the  above  quotation  —  "  Common- 
wealth," for  the  establishment  of  which  they  had  come  here,  and  to  the 
development  and  building  up  of  which  they  devoted  their  energies  and 
their  lives. 

Passing  now  to  the  remaining  sections  of  this  work,  we  have  a  clear  and 
appreciative  account  of  the  mode  of  holding  property  for  church  purposes, 
by  means  of  civil  corporations  acting  as  trustees,  and  amenable  to  the 
civil  courts  for  the  administration  of  these  trusts ;  and  we  have,  in  this 
way,  a  vindication  of  our  courts  from  the  preposterous  charge  which  some 
have  been  disposed  at  times  to  make,  that  the  law  had  been  perverted  to 
favor  one  denomination  at  the  expense  of  another. 

Of  the  success  of  our  free  system  of  support  of  religious  institutions,  the 
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writer  speaks  in  just  and  appreciative  terms.  He  shows  from  statistics,  as 
well  as  general  results,  that  these  institutions  have  been  gainers  by  this  very 
freedom  from  the  coercion  which  once  prevailed  in  their  favor,  by  means  of 
involuntary  taxation  of  the  people  ;  and  he  illustrates  this  in  a  striking  man- 
ner by  the  condition  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  of  which  he  was  the  able 
and  distinguished  pastor  for  more  than  twenty-five  years.  And  in  another 
place  he  refers,  for  the  same  purpose,  to  the  action  of  the  American  Congre- 
gational Union  as  a  "  Congregational  Church  Building  Society, "  the  contri- 
butions for  these  and  similar  organizations  being  entirely  free.  To  this  might 
be  added,  what  he  dwells  upon  at  considerable  length,  the  custom  which  so 
almost  universally  prevails  of  consecrating,  as  it  were,  the  meetings  of  Con- 
gress and  our  legislative  assemblies,  as  well  as  all  important  public  occasions, 
by  prayer,  always  listened  to  decorously,  and  with  becoming  respect.  Of 
the  power  of  the  pulpit  as  "  among  the  foremost  social  forces  "  in  the  United 
States,  the  writer  has  an  unquestionable  right  to  speak  as  he  does,  when, 
among  other  things,  he  alludes  to  the  part  it  took  in  awakening  and  keeping 
alive  that  patriotic  fervor  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  with  which  the 
people  of  the  loyal  States  were  inspired. 

As  to  matters  of  fact,  this  learned  author  is  generally  trustworthy,  but 
the  most  careful  are  liable  to  err.  We  notice  that  he  states  that  "  The 
Baptist  Mission  Society  has  raised  a  fund  of  half  a  million  dollars,  the 
income  of  which  is  to  be  expended  in  loans,  without  interest,  to  aid  in 
building  churches  in  new  sections  of  the  country."  The  facts,  as  wo 
understand  them,  are  that  this  society  is  attempting  to  raise  a  fund  of  half 
a  million,  of  which  they  have  only  ^188,067  in  hand  ;  and  the  whole  fund, 
instead  of  the  income  merely,  is  loaned  for  the  purpose  specified,  not 
without  interest,  but  at  seven  per  cent ;  and  the  income  is  to  be  added  to 
the  principal  until  the  fund  reaches  a  million. 

Of  the  growth  and  the  future  of  Romanism  in  America,  which  are  treated 
of  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  work,  we  have  not  space  nor  inclination 
to  say  more  than  a  single  word.  Looked  at  in  one  light,  the  problem  seems 
fearful  and  difficult  of  solution.  The  recognition  of  spiritual  subjection  to 
a  foreign  potentate,  to  which  the  management  of  our  schools  is  to  be  sub- 
ordinate, and  the  consciences  of  electors  are  to  be  appealed  to  in  temporal 
matters,  is  certainly  startling  when  we  reflect  upon  the  entire  freedom 
with  which  the  passions  as  well  as  the  judgments  of  men  are  addressed 
in  our  popular  assemblies,  and  in  the  election  of  our  civil  rulers  and  law- 
givers. But  with  the  opportunities  which  men  here  have  to  form  opinions 
for  themselves,  and  the  disposition  which  all  men  naturally  have  to  think,  — 
or  to  think  they  think  for  themselves,  —  with  free  schools,  a  free  press,  and 
free  churches  of  every  denomination  open  to  all,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  the  causes  which  have  brought  about  all  these  are  going  to  cease  to 
act,  or  that  the  race,  after  having  at  such  an  expense  of  life  and  treasure 
escaped  from  the  thraldom  of  church  domination,  will,  in  a  free  country 
like  ours,  where  the  human  mind  can  have  a  fair  field,  voluntarily  and  of 
their  own  accord  go  back  again  into  the  slaver}-  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Nor  is  it  too  much  to  believe  that  this  very  book  of  Dr.  Thompson  will 
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do  much  towards  educating  the  public  mind  of  our  own  country,  as  well  as 
of  Europe,  to  the  independence  of  free  thought,  as  well  as  the  indepen- 
dence which  acknowledges  no  subjection  to  the  dog^mas  or  dictates  of  any 
religious  sect  or  denomination  whatever. 

For  this  and  the  other  good  it  is  calculated  to  accomplish,  as  well  as  for 
its  clear,  catholic,  and  patriotic  sentiments  upon  a  subject  of  great  public 
interest,  the  work  we  have  attempted  to  review  ought  to  find  a  cordial  wel- 
come in  the  minds  of  the  American  people. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  old  aphorism  of  Alexander  Pope,  that  "a  little  learning  is  a  danger- 
ous thing,"  has  not  been  more  clearly  disproved  in  anything  than  in  the 
popularization  of  scientific  knowledge,  which  is  such  a  pleasing  character- 
istic of  these  modem  days.  Lectures  by  distinguished  scientific  men,  illus- 
trated by  experiments  with  the  most  perfect  appliances  and  apparatus  which 
can  be  obtained,  have  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  many,  those  deeply 
interesting  facts  of  science  which  were  formerly  confined  to  the  learned 
few ;  and  we  know  of  no  greater  test  of  the  culture  and  intellectual  status 
of  a  community,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  demand  for,  and  attendance 
upon,  scientific  lectures.  Next  to  the  advantage  of  attending  such  lectures, 
is  the  perusal  of  scientific  essays  and  printed  lectures  illustrated  by  dia- 
grams. We  therefore  welcome  and  cordially  commend  to  our  readers  the 
Lectures  and  Essays  recently  published  by  Messrs.  Chatfield  &  Co.,  of 
New  Haven.^  They  treat  on  "  The  Action  of  Natural  Selection  on  Man, 
Spectrum  Analysis  "  (3  lectures),  "The  Sun  and  the  Phenomena  of  its  At- 
mosphere," "  The  Earth  a  Great  Magnet,"  and  "  The  Mysteries  of  the 
Voice  and  Ear."  We  have  perused  them  with  great  interest,  and  can  speak 
with  high  approval  of  the  lucid  style  in  which  they  are  written.  There  is, 
however,  some  confusion  in  the  arrangement  of,  and  references  to,  the 
diagrams,  which  it  would  be  desir  ble  to  have  corrected  should  a  second 
edition  be  called  for. 

For  lively  fancy,  sprightly  humor,  and  delicate  satire,  commend  us 
to  the  writings  of  Douglas  Jerrold.  Messrs.  Lee  &  Shepard  have  done 
wisely  in  publishing  a  collection  of  more  or  less  brief  papers  of  the  re- 
nowned English  wit,  which  we  expect  will  meet  wnth  a  hearty  welcome 
from  the  American  public.  ^  The  collection  consists  of  "  Fireside  Saints," 
twelve  very  brief  sketches  which  appeared  in  "Punch's  Almanac  for 
1857";  "Mr.  Caudle's  Breakfast  Talk,"  published  in  "Punch's  Almanac 
for  1846  " ;  a  number  of  delightful  Tales  and  Sketches  ;  and  "  The  Hcdge- 

1  Hsflf  Hours  with  Modern  Scientists.  Lectures  and  Essays  by  Wallace,  Roscoe, 
Huggins,  Lockyer,  Young,  Mayer,  and  Rood.  Being  Nos.  VI-X  of  the  University 
Series.  Second  Series.  New  Haven,  Conn. :  Charles  C.  Chatfield  &  Ca  1873. 
i2mo.   pp.  325.  $1.50. 

2  Fireside  Saints,  Mr.  Caudle's  Breakfast  Talk,  and  other  papers.  By  Douglas 
Jerrold.  Now  first  collected.  Boston  ;  Lee  &  Shepard,  Publishers.  New  York  : 
Lee,  Shepard  &  Dillingham.    1873.    I2ma    pp.  357.    ^1.50. 
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hog  Letters,  containing  the  Opinions  and  Adventures  of  Juniper  Hedge- 
hog, Cabman,  London,  and  written  to  his  relatives  and  acquaintances  in 
various  parts  of  the  world."  We  have  perused  the  volume  with  much 
interest  and  satisfaction,  and  can  heartily  commend  it  to  our  readers.  It 
is  written  in  the  graceful  diction  of  which  Jerrold  was  such  a  master,  and 
has  an  improving  and  elevating  tendency.  We  may  appropriately  apply 
to  these  papers  the  couplet  of  Cowper, — 

"  Behold  in  these  what  leisure  hours  demand. 
Amusement  and  instruction  hand  in  hand." 

For  public  reading,  or  for  reading  aloud  in  the  family  circle,  this  volume 
will  be  found  very  acceptable. 
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the    First   and    Second  Orders.    By  William  G.  Peck,  LL.  D.      i2mo.     pp.  212. 

Education  Abroad  and  Other  Papers.  By  Birdsey  Grant  Northrop,  LL.  D. 
8vo.    pp.  176.    ^1.50. 

Dodd  dr»  Mead,  762  Broadway,  New  York, 

The  Character  of  St  Paul  By  J.  S.  Howson,  d.  d.,  Dean  of  Chester.  I2ma 
pp.314.    $1.75. 

Hester  Morley's  Promise.  By  Hesba  Stretton,  author  of  the  Doctor's  Dilemma, 
Bede's  Charity,  etc.  etc.     i2mo.     pp.  526.    ^1.75. 

Crooked  Places ;  a  Story  of  Struggles  and  Hopes.  By  Edward  Garrett,  author 
of  Occupations  of  a  Retired  Life,  etc     i2mo.    pp.  469.     $1.75. 

Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  Last  Dutch  Governor  of  New  Amsterdam.  By  John  S. 
C.  Abbott     Illustrated.     1873.     i2mo.     pp.  362.    $1.50. 

Against  the  Stream  ;  the  Story  of  a  Heroic  Age  in  England.  By  the  author  of 
the  Schonberg-Cotta  Family,  Diary  of  Kitty  Trevelyan,  etc     1873.    i2mo.    pp.  589. 

^1.75- 

Anson  D,  Randolph  ^  Co.,  New  York. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Proverbs,  with  a  new  translation,  and  with  some  of  the 
original  expositions  re-examined  in  a  classified  list  By  John  Miller,  Princeton, 
N.  J.     8vo.     pp.  651.     ^4.00. 

Lee  &*  Shepard,  Boston. 

The  Morning  Star  ;  a  Collection  of  New  Music,  for  Choirs,  Singing  Schools, 
Conventions,  etc  By  D.  F.  Hodges  and  G.  W.  Foster,  authors  of  the  Sacred 
Crown,  Anthem  Offering,  etc     1873.    pp.  384.     $1.50. 

Golden  Sunbeams ;  a  Collection  of  New  Music,  for  the  Sabbath  School,  the 
Social  Meeting,  and  the  Home  Circle.  By  D.  F.  Hodges  and  J.  H.  Tenney. 
1874.     pp.  176.    35  cents. 

Fireside  Saints,  Mrs.  Caudle's  Breakfast  Talk,  and  Other  Papers.  By  Douglas 
Jerrold.     Now  first  collected.     i2mo.     pp.  357.    $1.50. 

Noyes,  Holmes  &*  Co.,  Boston. 

Christianity,  the  Science  of  Manhood.  A  Book  for  Questioners.  By  Minot 
Judson  Savage.     1873.     i2mo.    pp.  187.    $i.So. 

y.  R.  Osgood  dr*  Co.,  Boston. 

Church  and  State  in  the  United  States ;  with  an  Appendix  on  the  German  Pop- 
ulation.    By  Joseph  P.  Thompson.     1873.     i2mo.     pp.  166.    ^1.50. 

O,  Ditson,  Boston, 

River  of  Life.  For  our  Sunday  schools.  A  superior  and  rich  collection  of  new 
and  popular  music,  consisting  of  choruses,  part  songs,  solos,  duetts,  together  with 
every  department  of  Sunday-school  work,  including  anniversaries,  institutes,  con- 
certs, etc.  By  H.  S.  Perkins,  of  Chicago,  and  Wm.  W.  Bentley,  of  New  York. 
35  cents. 
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Patrick  Donahoe^  Boston, 
Points  of  History.    The  Inquisition.    The  Albigenses  and  the  Waldenses.    The 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.     The  Fifth  of  November ;  or.  Gunpowder  Plot 
Galileo  and  the  Inquisition.    Religious  Toleration,  a  Question  of  First  Principles. 
32mo.    pp.  36a    60  cents. 

The  Christian  Trumpet ;  or,  Previsions  and  Predictions  about  Impending  Gen- 
eral Calamities ;  the  Universal  Triumph  of  the  Church ;  the  coming  of  Antichrist ; 
the  Last  Judgment,  and  the  End  of  the  World.  Divided  into  three  parts.  Com- 
piled by  Pellegrino.     i2mo.    pp.  272.    |i.$o. 

W,  F.  Draper  ^  Andcver. 
A  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament,  Greek.    By  Alexander  Buttmann.    Author- 
ized translation,  with  numerous  additions  and  corrections  by  the  author.    8vo. 
pp.  474.    I3.50. 

Charles  C.  Chatfield  &*  Co.,  New  Haven^  Conn, 
Half- Hours  with  Modem  Scientists.    Lectures  and  Essays,  by  Wallace,  Ros- 
coc,  Huggins,  Lockyer,  Young,  Mayer,  and  Rood ;  being  Nos.  VI-X  of  the  Uni- 
versity Series.    Second  Series.     i2mo.    pp.  325.    $1.50. 

Promderue  Press  Company ^  Promdence,  R,  I. 
Historical  Sketches  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Bristol,  R.  I.,  1687- 
1872.    By  J.  P.  Lane,  Pastor.     i2mo.    pp.  126. 

PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 

A  Genealogical  Register  of  the  Descendants  in  the  Male  Line  of  David  At- 
water,  One  of  the  Original  Planters  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  to  the  Sixth  Genera- 
tion.    1873. 

Rev.  Prof.  Seelye*s  Sermon  before  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Sept  23,  1873. 

The  Mortality  Experience  of  American  Missionaries.  By  Nathan  Willey  ;  be- 
ing a  complete  record  of  the  mortality  and  experience  of  the  foreign  missionaries 
of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  from  its  organization  to  July  i,  1873,  as  compared  with  the 
American  experience  table  of  mortality.    50  cents. 

Sermon  and  Addresses  Commemorative  of  the  Twenty- Fifth  Anniversary  of  the 
Ordination  of  Rev.  James  H.  Means,  as  Pastor  of  the  Second  Church,  Dorchester, 
July  13  and  14,  1873.     Boston  :  Congregational  Publishing  Society.     1873. 

A  History  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Yarmouth,  Mass.,  in  a  Discourse 
delivered  January  26  and  February  2,  1873.    ^Y  J®^"  ^*  t)o<igc»  Pastor.     1873. 

Thirtieth  Memorial  Anniversary  of  the  Denmark  (Iowa)  Congregational  Asso- 
ciation.   A.  D.  1873. 

Everlasting  Punishment  attended  with  Everlasting  Decay.  A  Discourse  by  a 
Congregational  Pastor.     Chicago :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  No.  115  State  Street 

Manual  of  the  First  Union  Congregational  Church.  Quincy,  111.  1873.  Press 
of  the  Daily  Whig,  50  North  Fourth  Street,  Quincy,  111.     1873. 

Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  Designed  for  Christian  Workers.  By 
Rev.  Lyman  Abbott  Matthew,  Chapters  I  to  VII,  and  Chapters  VII  to  XII. 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

The  Catholic  Family  Almanac  for  the  United  States  for  the  Year  1874,  Calcu- 
lated for  different  Parallels  of  Latitude,  and  Adapted  for  Use  throughout  the  Coun- 
try.    Catholic  Publication  Society. 

The  Story  of  Wandering  Willie.  By  the  author  of  Effie's  Friends  and  John 
Hatherton,  with  frontispiece  by  Sir  Noel  Paton,  r.  s.  A.  Reprinted  from  the 
third  London  edition.    Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Ca     1873.    pp.  104.    50  cents. 
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An  apology  is  due  to  our  readers  for  the  delay  in  the  issue  of  the  last 
two  numbers  of  the  present  volume.  We  offer  the  following  £u:ts,  indiich 
will  go  far,  we  trust,  to  justify  us,  and  satisfy  them :  While  engaged  in  pre- 
paring the  July  number,  one  of  our  fraternity  was  suddenly  removed,  by 
death,  leaving  his  editorial  work  in  an  unfavorable  condition.  An  article 
which  was  essential  to  that  number  was  lost  through  the  mail,  and  had  to 
be  reproduced.  An  engraving  was  prepared,  with  a  biographical  sketch, 
for  the  October  number ;  and  when,  as  we  supposed,  we  were  nearly  ready 
to  go  to  press,  the  engraving  proved  so  unsatisfactory  that  it  was  given 
up ;  and  we  were  obliged  to  start  anew,  substituting  the  engraving  and 
sketch  of  another  person.  Having  a  sensitive  regard  for  the  artistic 
appearance  of  our  work,  and  having  been  annoyed  in  some  previous  years 
by  a  variation  in  the  tint  of  the  paper  used  for  successive  numbers,  we 
had  taken  pains  to  have  sufficient  paper  for  the  body  of  the  work  for  the 
entire  year  manufactured  at  one  time,  thus  securing  the  exact  tint  which 
we  desired  for  the  whole  volume,  and  for  the  cover  an  ample  stock  for  two 
years  ;  but  when  about  to  go  to  press,  we  learned,  to  our  dismay,  that  our 
entire  stock  of  paper,  which  had  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  manufac- 
turer, had  been  consumed  by  fire.  We  ordered  a  new  lot  made  ;  but  we 
must  still  crave  the  leniency  of  our  subscribers  if  the  tint  is  not  altogether 
satisfactory. 

Trusting  that  we  shall  be  free  from  such  a  succession  of  disasters  in  the 
future,  and  be  able  to  issue  our  work  with  satisfactory  promptness  (although 
the  inherent  difficulty  of  doing  so  can  be  appreciated  only  by  one  who  has 
engaged  in  such  statistical  labors),  we  commit  ourselves  and  our  enter- 
prise to  the  indulgent  consideration  of  our  patrons. 

The  suggestive  article  in  this  number  on  "  Reform  in  Congregational- 
ism," although  published  anonymously,  we  feel  free  to  say,  is  from  the 
pen  of  a  writer,  whose  public,  literary,  and  legal  position  gives  weight  to 
his  opinion. 


Free  Christian  discussion  can  do  no  harm.  Therefore  we  sometimes  in- 
sert, in  the  "  Quarterly,"  articles  with  whose  conclusions  we  cannot  fully 
agree.  The  authors,  whose  names  are  attached,  are  alone  responsible.  The 
article  on  "  Church  and  State  "  is  of  this  character.  Its  author  does  not 
•*  expect  even  to  have  the  countenance  of  the  highly  conservative  editors 
of  this  journal."  We  can  hardly  admit  the  "  highly  conservative."  Our 
conservatism  consists  only  in  obedience  to  the  apostolic  injunction,  "  Prove 
all  things :  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  But  he  is  right  in  supposing 
that,  on  some  points,  he  and  we  differ  decidedly. 
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We  understand  our  eminent  brother  to  insist  that  the  church,  or  rather 
a  church,  has  no  authority  to  exercise  discipline.  He  denies  that  a  church 
can  "  try  a  member  for  any  immorality,  find  him  guilty,  and  deprive  him  of 
the  privileges  of  the  church."  He  asks,  "  Who  can  point  us  to  the  charter 
by  which  this  power  is  granted  ?  " 

We  believe  that  it  is  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Matthew :  "  If  thy 
brother  shall  trespass  against  thee,  .  .  .  tell  it  unto  the  church ;  but, 
if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen  man 
and  a  publican." 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  apostles  understood  that  the  church  had  this 
"  charter."  "  Put  away  from  among  yourselves  that  wicked  person." 
"  Withdraw  yourselves  from  every  brother  that  walketh  disorderly."  "  A 
man  that  is  an  heretic,  after  the  first  and  second  admonition,  reject." 

With  what  is  said  as  to  legislative  power,  we  agree.  With  Cong^ega- 
tionalists  it  is  a  familiar  distinction,  that  the  power  of  the  church  is  not 
legislative,  but  solely  administrative.  The  church  can  make  no  tests  of 
admission  or  continuance  beyond  what  are  plainly  scriptural ;  but  it  is 
required  to  administer  such  rules  as  the  Scriptures  give.  These  rules 
are  evident ;  and  the  church  is  commanded  to  enforce  them,  and  thus  to 
exercise  "  discipline." 

The  real  foundation  question  seems  to  be,  whether  the  church  shall  have 
any  visible  organization.  We  believe  that  it  has.  If  it  has,  it  has  a  vis- 
ible membership.  To  say  that  it  has  a  visible  membership  is  to  say  that 
there  are  some  scriptural  conditions  of  membership.  The  application  of 
these  conditions  must  rest  somewhere.  Our  contributor  thinks  it  rests 
with  Christ.  We  do  not  deny  this  ;  but,  inasmuch' as  our  Lord  does  not 
give  a  miraculous  revelation  in  each  particular  case,  we  seem  to  be  forced 
to  fall  back  on  the  plain  rules  which  He,  either  personally  or  by  His 
apostles,  established  for  just  such  an  emergency. 

Our  brother  objects  to  "Mormons."  Would  he  receive  an  avowed 
Mormon  into  his  church?  If  not,  he  presumes  "to  judge  of  the  fitness 
of  all  applicants,"  which  he  denies  the  right  of  the  church  to  do. 

We  appreciate  our  brother's  jealousy  for  the  rights  of  individuals ;  but, 
to  avoid  tyranny,  he  substitutes  anarchy.  We  presume  he  has  seen 
churches  making  unscriptural  tests  of  admission,  and  imposing  laws  in 
defiance  of  Christian  liberty,  whereby  faithful  Christians  have  been  de- 
prived of  Christian  privileges,  and  not  a  few  been  driven  into  communions 
where  their  rights  are  preserved.  But  the  remedy  for  this  is  in  returning 
to  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Congregationalism,  that  no  church  may 
make  any  tests,  or  impose  any  laws,  relative  to  the  privilege  of  the  sacra- 
ments, not  plainly  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures  ;  indeed,  that  it  can  make  no 
laws  in  this  regard,  but  may  only  administer  the  rules  given  by  our  Lord. 
The  root  of  the  evil  is  in  the  careless  statement,  that  the  church  is  merely 
"a  voluntary  association."  Some  good  brethren  think  that  Christians 
came  to  feel  that  to  "  associate  "  would  be  edifying ;  and  thus  churches 
originated.  Can  they  not  see  that  this  divesting  the  church  of  its  divine 
origin,  and  making  it  merely  a  human  society,  opens  the  door  to  all  man- 
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ner  of  legislation  ?  If  the  church  is  not  divine,  there  are  no  divine  rules 
limiting  its  action  ;  and  there  is  substituted  the  tyranny  of  majorities.  A 
"  voluntary  association  "  does  its  own  legislation.  A  divine  institution  is 
limited,  as  such,  to  the  power  expressly  given  to  it.  This  voluntary  asso- 
ciation theory  is  a  dishonor  to  Christ's  body.  Not  only  so,  but  we  make 
a  stand  against  it  in  the  name  of  religious  liberty.  What  right  has  a 
"  voluntary  association,"  a  mere  human  society,  to  meddle  with  religious 
privileges  ?  How  dare  it  presume  to  administer  Christ's  ordinances  ?  Ii 
it  does,  how  dare  it  decide  who  shall,  and  who  shall  not,  have  the  benefit 
of  them  ?  For  a  "  voluntary  association "  to  assume  to  control  these 
things  is  a  daring  impertinence. 

There  is  a  better  way.     The  church  is  divine ;  Christ  established  it 
Therefore,  it  was  given  needful  powers  of  government     This  avoids  an- 
archy.    But  those  powers  are  limited,  as  respects  the  privilege  of  the 
sacraments  by  the  very  few  principles  given  in  the   Scriptures.     This 
avoids  tyranny. 

In  this  view,  we  believe  that  no  church  has  the  right  to  refuse  the  sacra- 
ments to  any  one  confessing  Christ  and  walking  orderly.  Farther  than 
this,  we  dare  not  go. 


With  the  next  number  we  commence  the  sixteenth  volume  of  the  "  Quar- 
terly." We  have  no  prospectus  to  issue.  The  character  of  the  work  is 
established.  There  will  be  no  change  of  plan  or  purpose.  As  in  the 
past  our  aim  has  been  to  make  every  practicable  improvement,  such  will 
be  our  aim  in  the  future. 

There  will  be  no  change  in  the  price,  which  is,  without  exception  or 
variation,  $2.00.  This  is  only  half  the  price  of  other  periodicals  of  sim- 
ilar cost  and  character.  We  shall  be  grateful  for  an  extended  patronage. 
A  few  full  sets  can  be  furnished  at  our  office.  The  fifteen  volumes,  un- 
bound, $23.00 ;  bound,  uniform  in  cloth,  $30.50.  Also,  a  few  sets  of  the 
Year-book,  giving  the  statistics  of  our  denomination  for  six  years  previous 
to  the  publication  of  the  "  Quarterly."     Six  volumes,  bound,  $3.00. 
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QUARTERLY  RECORD. 


OHTTBOHES  FORMED. 

BEAVER  CROSSING,  Neb.,  Jane  18,  16 
members. 

BLACK  CREEK,  Wis.,  August  24, 13  mem- 
ber*. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y..  Naznrlne  Cong.  Ch. 

CALUMET,  Mich.,  Jaly  28.  U  members. 

CLEAR  WATER,  Neb.,  August  27,  6  mem- 
bers. 

CRANSTON,  R.  T.,  Bent.  26. 

EDKN  TOWNSHIP,  lo.,  July  21, 16  mem- 
bers. German. 

ELTJ8.  Kan.,  19  members. 

ELROY,  Wis.,  June  3,  6  members. 

FONTENKLLE,  Neb..  June  20,  31  members. 

GARFIELD.  Kan.,  Aug.  10, 10  members. 

HANCOCK,  Minn..  June  29,  6  members. 

KEKNK  FLATS,  N.  Y. 

LIN  WOOD,  Neb.,  June  4, 14  members. 

HcPHERSON  CENTEIE,  Kan.,  August,  17 
members. 

MUSKODA,  Minn.,  Union  Cb.,  Aug.  16,  10 
members. 

OLNEY,  111..  Jane  11,  22  members. 

PARK  TOWNSIUP,  Mian.,  August  14,  16 
members. 

POYHIPPI,  Win.,  Aug.  10, 10  members. 

eCOTT  VALLEY,  Cnl. 

SLEEPY  EYE  LAKE,  Minn.,  May  25. 

BU8ANVILLE.  Cal..  June  1. 

KOCKY  MOUND,  Kan.,  August  81,  6  mom- 
bers. 

WARREN.  Ill  ,  Sept.  21, 10  members. 

WEST  AUSTINTOWN,  O.  (Welch),  June 
1,  25  members. 

WILBUR.  Nth.,  July  11, 8  members. 

TEC VII  .  Minn.,  Union  Ch.,  August  13,  30 
members. 


MIHI3TEB8  OBDAINBD. 

BILL,  A.  WESLEY,  over  the  Bethany  Ch., 
in  Chicago,  Hi.,  Sept.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
James  T.  Hyde,  d.  d.,  of  Chicago  Semi- 
nary. 

BROAD,  L.  PAYSON,  to  the  work  of  the 
minivtry  in  Templeton,  Mass.,  Sept.  3. 
Sermon  b\  Rev.  Edmund  K.  Alden,  D.D., 
of  8outh  Bof»ton.  Ordaining  prayer  by 
Rev.  Temple  Caller,  of  \thol. 

BROWN,  THOMAS  L.,  to  the  work  of  the 
mini«try  in  Union  Grove,  Wi*.,  Sept.  2. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Joseph  Collie,  of  Dela- 
vnn. 

CASWELL,  I.  C,  to  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try in  Slrykernville.  N.  Y  ,  July  7.  Ser- 
mon by  Rev.  W.  H.  Thomas.  Ordaining 
prayer  by  Rev.  J.  Caswell,  of  Canada. 

CHURCH,  T,.  W.,  to  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try  in  Winfield,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  24. 

CRANE,  HiiNRY  C,  over  the  Ch.  in  Nan- 
tucket,  Mafls.,  Sept.  9.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
Alonzo  U.  Quint,  D.  D.,  of  New  Bedford. 
Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  Cyrus  W.  Al- 
len, of  Hanover. 

CL^ITIS,  WILLIAM  W.,  over  the  Ch.  In 
Calumet  Mine,  Lake  Saperior,  Mich., 
Aug.  10.  Sermon  by  Rev.  P.  H.  HollU- 
ter,  of  Hancock. 

DEXTER,  GRANVILLE  M.,  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  June  20. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  B.  S.  Lacy.     Oidaining 


prayer  by  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Benton,  d.  d., 
of  Pacific  Seminary. 

DICKINSON,  Wir.LIAM  G.,  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry  in  Crestou,  III.,  June  24.  Ser- 
mon by  Rev.  Moses  Smith,  of  Chicago. 

DODSON,  GEORGE,  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry  in  Hartford.  Ct.,  July  6.  Ser- 
mon by  Rev.  Nathaniel  J.  Burton,  d.  d., 
of  Hartford.  Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev. 
Motthew  B.  Riddle,  D.  D.,  of  Hartford 
Seminary. 

FITCH,  FRANKLIN  8.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Stratford,  Ct.,  June  24. 

FONDA.  JESSE  L.,  to  the  work  of  the  min- 
isirv  in  Wheaton,  III.,  Sept.  16.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  Jesse  H.  Jones,  of  East  Ablng- 
ton.  Mass. 

GRIFFIN.  E.  P.,  over  the  Ch.  in  Parsons, 
Kan.,  July  13.    Sermon  by  Rev.  Joseph 

C.  Plumb,  of  Fort  Scott. 
GRIFFITH,  HENRY,  to  the  work  of  the 

ministry  in  Antelope  Co.,  Neb.,  S^pt.  7. 

Sermon  bv  Rev.  James  B.  Chase,  Jr.,  of 

Cedar  Bluffs.    Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev. 

Amos  Dresser,  of  Linwood. 
GRIFFITH.  JOSEPH,  to  the  work  of  the 

ministry  In  Coburg,  Ont.,  June  11. 
HUNT,  MYRON  W.,  to  the  work  of  the 

ministry  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  27. 

Sermon   by  liev.  Stephen  H.  Ty"lf'  •''• 

Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  C.  P.  Bush, 

D.  D. 

LATHROP,  S.  E.,  over  the  Ch.  In  New  Lon- 
don, Wis.,  June.  Sermon  by  Lorenzo  I. 
White,  of  Ripon. 

LAWRENCE,  KDWARD  A.  Jr.,  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry  in  St.  Albans,  Vt., 
July  16.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Edward  A. 
Lawrence,  d.  d.,  of  Marblchcad,  Mass. 
Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  Calvin  B.  Ca- 
dy.  of  Alburg. 

LEAVITT,  HORACE  H.,  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry  in  Cambridsuport.  Masi*.,  Jun^ 
19.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Mark  Hopkins,  d.  d., 
of  Wllliamjitown.  Ordaining  prayer  by 
Rev.  John  L.  Taylor,  d.  d.,  of  Andover 
Seminary. 

LOVEJOY,  GEORGE  E.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Candia,  N.  H.,  July  16.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
William  J.  Tucker,  of  Manchester.  Or- 
daining prayer  by  Rev.  John  L.  Taylor, 
D.  D.,'~of  .\ndover  Seminary,  Mass. 

LOWES,  JOSI  AH  E.,  over  trie  Ch.  in  Cedar 
Creek,  Neb  ,  Sept.  7,  Sermon  by  Rev. 
James  B.  Chase,  Jr ,  of  Cedar  Bluffs. 
Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  Amos  Dresser, 
of  Linwood. 

MAKEPEACE,  FRANK  B..  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  June  19. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Robert  G.  Vermilye, 
D.  D.,  of  Hartford  Seminary,  Ct.  Or- 
daining prayer  by  Rev.  Joshua  T.Tucker, 
of  Chicopce  Falls, 

MERRALL,  JOSEPH  H.,  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry  in  Oakland,  Cal  ,  June  29.  Ser- 
mon by  Rev.  E.  S.  Lacy.  Ordaining 
prayer  by  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Benton,  d.d., 
of  Pacific  Scminory. 

MILLARD,  D.  K.,  over  the  Ch.  in  New  Leb- 
anon, N.  Y.,  June  4.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
Ephraim  Flint,  D.  D.,  of  Hinsdale.  Mass. 
Ordaininff  prayer  bv  Rev.  M.  Waldo, 
D.  D.,  of  Homellsville. 
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^Mm^M^M. «,  Rev.  ELBRTDGE  W.,  over  th« 
Gil.  In  llardwick,  21iMfl.,  Juno  5.  Ser- 
mon by  Rev.  Ariel  K.  P.  Perkins,  D.  d., 
of  Ware.  Inatailing  prayer  by  Rev.  Wli- 
Iliun  a.  Tuttlc,  of  Ware. 

ILL,  Rev.  WELLINGTON,  over  tho 
Ch.  in  Ka«t  riiarlemont.  M:i«a.,  tiept.  3. 

PATTKltSOS,  liev.  WEB3TK11,  ovor  the 
Chmtnut  Ht. Cti.in  Lynn.  Ma.Hrt.,.Tut)c  12. 
Sermon  by  Uev.  Albert  II.  Currier.  \A 
Lynn.  In»tallintf  prayvr  by  llcv.  K(i ward 
A.  Lawrence,  i>.  d..  uf  Murbieliead. 

POND,  Itev.  CllAUXCKY  N..  over  tlio  Ch. 
In  Berea,  (>.,  June  18.  Sermon  l>y  Rev. 
Javtln  B.  TwUchcll.of  B.^^t  Clt^veland. 

POND,  Rev.  J.  EVAill'd,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Hampden.  Me.,  June  10.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  William  M.  B.ybour,  n.  i>  ,  of  Ban- 
gor Seminary.  Installing  pr.iyer  by  Rev. 
Inoch  Poud,  d.  d.,  of  Bangor  Semi- 
nary. 

BIOHaRDSON,  Rev.  CYRUS,  ovpr  tho  l«t 
Ch.in  Kcenc,  X.  II.,July  10.  S«frmonby 
Rev.  William  J.  Tucker,  of  Manclieiiter. 
Inatailing  prayer  bv  Rev.  John  L.  Mer- 
rill, of  Marlborough. 

BXCHARDSON",  Rev.  MERRILL,  over  the 
Ch.  In  Miiford,  Masn..  Junu  12.  Sermcm 
by  Rov.  Kdwin  B.  Wt-bb,  i>.  D.,(»f  Ko«- 
ton.  Instailiiig  prayer  by  Rev.  Charles 
M.  Lamaon,  c»r^\\  orcester. 

BOBS.  Rev.  A.  HASTINGS,  over  the  High 
St.  Ch.  in  Columbus,  O.,  June  lU.  Sur- 
mon  by  Rev.  Samuel  Wolcott,  d.  d.,  of 
Cleveland.  Installing  prayer  by  Rev.  J. 
H.  Jenklnn,  of  Sprint^iifld. 

E0S8,  Itev.  JOHN' A.,  over  tho  Ist Ch.in  B'^l- 
fast.  Mo  ,  Sept.  4.  Sormon  by  lU-v.  Wll- 
Ham  M.  Barbonr.  d.  d.,  of  Bani;or  Sem- 
inary. Installing  prayer  by  Rev.  Sto* 
phen  Thurston,  D.  D.,  of  SnarHport. 

8H0liEY,  liev.  H.  ALLEN,  over  tho  Ch.  in 
Sponcor,  Mas*.,  Sept.  Sennon  by  Uev. 
MMllIam  B.  Wright,  of  Boston.  Install- 
log  prayer  by  liev.  Ariel  E.  P.  Perkins, 
D.  o  ,  <jf  SV'are. 

SMITH,  liev.  IlKNRY  B.,  over  tho  Ch.  in 
Greenfield  Hill,  Ct.,  July  1.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  James  W.  Uubbeil,  of  New  Haven. 
Installing  prayer  by  liev.  Martin  Dudley, 
of  Easton. 

SMITH,  liev.  IliEM  W.,  over  tho  Ch.  in 
Otis  Centre,  Mass.,  Sept.  3.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  Nahum  Uale.  P.  d.,  of  Leo. 

TERRY,  R«'v.  CASSIUS  M.,  over  tho  Ply- 
mouth Ch.  in  Su  Paul,  Miim.     Sermon 
by  Kev.  Edward  P.  Goodwin,  D.  d.,  of 
*     (Jhicago,  III. 

VAN  UOliNE,  Rev.  MAHLIN,  over  the 
Union  Ch.  in  Newport,  li.  I.,  Sept.  25. 
Sermon  by  liev.  James  G.  Vose,  of  Prov- 
Itlenco. 

VAN  NOiiDEN,  Rev.  CHARLES,  over  tho 
Ch  in  St.  Albans.  Vt.,')une  2-i.  Sermon 
by  liev.  William  H.  I^nl,  d.  i>.,  "f  Mont- 
pelier.  Installing  prayur  by  liev.  Cal- 
vin B.  Cady,  of  Mburgh. 

WALKKIi.  Rev.  GEOKGE  F.,  over  the  Ch. 
In  Anhby,  Ma<*s.,  'luiie  11.  K^frmon  l)y 
liev.  Mortimer  Bi  ike.  n  n.,  of  Taunton. 
Installing  prayer  by  liev.  Horace  Parker, 
of  Pepperill. 

WABFIl'ILD,  Rev.F.  A.,  over  the  2d  Ch.  In 
Greenflvld,  Mass.,  July  30.  Sermon  by 
Rov.  Gordon  Hall,  D.  D.,  of  Northamp- 
ton. 

WRIGHT,  Rev.  GEORGE  F.,  over  tho  Free 
Ch.  in  Andover,  Mass.,  June  5. 

SXCOND  SERIES.  —  VOX.  V.     NO.  4. 


KUIIBTRRB  DIBKISSED. 

BARNARD,  Rev.  PLINY  F.,  from  the  Ch. 

in  Westhampton,  Mass.,  July  1. 
BOWERS,  liev.  ALBERT,  from  the  Ch.in 

Macon,  Mo.,  Sept.  2. 
BRASTO W,  liev.  LEWIS  O.,  fh>mthe  South 

Ch.  In  St,  Johnsbury,  Vt. 
BRE^NEli,  Rev.  D.VVID.  from  the  Ist  Ch. 

in  I>erry,  N.  H.,  Sept.  10. 
BUFFUM,  Rev.  FliANK  H.,fromthe  Wind- 
sor .\ venue  Ch.  in  Hartford,  Ct.,  July  11. 
CLAiiK,  liev.  NELSON,  from  tho  Ch.  in 

Roubcxter,  Mass.,  Sept  2 
CROSS  Rev.  WELLINGTON  R.,  from  the 

Ch.  in  New  Glou-e-'ter,  Me.,  July  22. 
CUMMiNGS.  Kev.  HENRY,  from  the  Ch.in 

liuiland,  MaM.,  .July  I. 
DARLING,  iiitv.  GEORGE,  fh>m  the  Ch. 

in  Hudson,  O. 
EMERSON.  Bev.  OLIVER  P^  f^om  tho  Ch. 

in  Lynntield '!^ntre,  Mass.,  June  25. 
FISHEii,  li«v.  CALVIN  E.,  from  the  Law- 
rence St.  Ch.  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Sept. 

10. 
FRINK,  Rev.  BENSON  M.,  from  the  Ch.  in 

Saco.  Me.,  June  17. 
GRASSIE,  liev.  THOMAS  G.,firom  the  Ch. 

in  Mcthuon,  Mai>s.,  Aug.  7. 
HxVWES,  liev.  EI)WARI>.  from  the  Central 

Ch.  in  Philadelphin,  Pa.,  July  3. 
HUDSON,  liev.  ALFRED  S.,  from  the  Ch. 

in  Burlington,  Mass.,  June  8. 
KITTREDGE.  li-v.  JOSIAH  B.,  from  the 

Ch-  in  Glastonbury.  Conn. 
LAWRENCE,  R-v.  EDWARD   A.,  D.  D., 

from  the  3d  Ch.  in  Marbiehoad,  MasSu 

Sept  1. 
LYLE,  Rev.  WILLIAM  W.,  from  theCh.in 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  July  22. 
MEIiiilAM.  liev.  JAMES  F.,  from  the  Ch. 

in  Farniinglon,  Cl-,  July  1. 
MITCHELL,  liev.  CHARLES  L.,  from  the 

Ch.  in  Little  Valley,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  26. 
MORiilLL.  liev.  STElMIE.s'   S  .  from  the 

Ch   in  Henniker,  N.  H  .  Aug.  18. 
NEEDHAM,  lU>v.  GEOliGE  C,  from  the 

Ch.  in  Embro,  Ont.,  Sept. 
PARKEli,  Bev.  HOIi  \CIC,  from  the  Ch.in 

Pepperell,  Mais  ,  Sept.  16. 
ROOT,  iiev.  EDWARD  W.,  from  the  Oh. 

in  Batavia.  III..  Juno  26. 
ROSS.  Kev.  JOHN  A.,  n-om  the  Ch.  in  Ma- 
rlon, lo.,  Julv  22. 
SAV.VGE.  Rev.  MI  NOT  J.,  from  the  Ch.  in 

Hannibal,  Mo.,  July  22. 
SEYMOUR,  Rev.  B.  N.,  from  the  Ch.  in 

Havward,  Cal.,  Aug.  25. 
SHOUEY,  liev.  H.  ALLEN,  from  the  Elm 

St.  Oh.  in  Camden,  Mo.,  Sept  1. 
SMITH,  Rev.  MOSES,  from  the  Leavitt  St. 

Ch.  in  Chicago,  III. 
TAYLOIi,  Rev.  CH  AUNCEY,  from  the  Ch. 

in  Algona,  lo..  July  2 
TOWLE.  iiev.  CHARLES  A.,  from  the  Ch. 

in  Sandwich,  III.,  June  16. 
TURNEIi.  Itev.  JOSIAH  W.,  from  tho  Ch. 

in  Waverley.  Mass..  Julv  I. 
WATSON,  itev.  CIIARLii'S  C,  from  the 

Ch.  in  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  July  1. 


MIHISTEBS  MARRIED. 

BUTTON— BIRD.  In  East  Walpole,  Mats., 
Sept.  3,  Rvv.  Horace  Dutton,  of  North- 
boro',  to  Miss  Fannie  N.  Bird,  of  East 
Walpole. 
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EMERSON— KENDALL.  Id  Biddeford, 
Me..  Aug.  18.  Ker.  John  D.  Emeraon,  to 
MiM  L«1U  F.  Kendall,  both  of  Bidde- 
ford. 

FRISBIE— CROSBY.  In  Danbnrv,  Ct.,  July 
29,  Rev.  Alvah  L.  Friable,  of  Dea  Moiues, 
lo.,  to  MU«  M.J.  Crosby,  of  Danbury. 

HART— SHKPARD.  In  Cato,  N.  Y  ,  Sept. 
3,  Rev.  William  D.  Hart,  to  Mias  l^ura 
M.  Bhepard.of  Cato. 

HOWARD  —  GRAVES.  In  Farmington, 
Me.,  Sept.  12,  Rev.  Rowland  B.  Howard, 
of  Princeton.  111.,  to  Miu  Helen  J. 
Graves,  of  Farmington. 

HOWES  —  FIFIELD.  In  East  Concord, 
N.  H.,  Rev.  Herbert  B.  Howea,  of  Stock- 
ton, Me.,  to  Miaa  Annie  E.  G.  Fifleld,  of 
East  Concord. 

JENNEY  —  THRALL.  In  Galesburg,  111^ 
Ang.  18,  Rev.  Winthrop  Jenney,  to  Miss 
Kate  Thrall. 

LYMAN— ROOT.  In  Belchertown,  Mass., 
Aug  6,  Rev.  Pay  son  W.  Lyman,  to  Miss 
Carrie  B.  Root,  both.of  Belchertown 

RICHARDSON  —  WOOLLKY.  In  Fredo- 
nia,  Kan.,  June  4,  Rev.  Charles  A.  Rlch- 
ardaon,  to  Miaa  RosaUa  M.  D.  Woolley, 
both  of  Fredonia. 

8PRAGUE  —  HENDERSON.  In  New  Ha- 
ven, Ct.,  July  16.  Kev.  William  P. 
Sprague,  to  Mias  Maggie  Henderson. 

BWAIN  —  COFFIN.  Id  Nantucket,  Mass., 
Rev.  Augustus  C.  Swain,  of  Needham,  to 
Miss  Susan  E.  Coffin,  of  Nantucket. 

TEBBKTTS  — PETKliS.  In  BluehiU,  Me., 
Sept.  8,  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Tcbbetts,  to 
Miaa  Alma  M.  Peters,  both  of  Bluehill. 

TITS  WORTH  —  VAN  DUZER.  In  Horse 
Heads,  N.  Y..  Sept.  25,  Rev.  A.  Judaon 
Tiuworth,  of  Weatfield,  Mass.,  to  Miss 
Julia  E.  Van  Duzer.  of  Horse  Heads. 

WALKER  —  CLAGHORN.  In  Foocbow, 
China,  May  21,  Rev.  Joaeph  S.  Walker, 
of  Foreat  Grove,  Ore.,  U.  S.  A.,  to  Mias 
E.  Ada  Olaghom,  of  North  Evans,  N.  Y. 


GORE,   Rev.  DARIUS,   In  LaHarpe,  DL, 

Aug.  9,  aged  58  years. 
HIGLEY,  Rev.  HARVEY  O^  In  Castleton, 

Vt. 
JEFFERDS,  Rev.  FORREST,  in  South  Bo*> 

ton,  Mass.,  June  20.  aged  78  years. 
KENDALL,  Rev.  REUBEN  8.,  in  Genoa, 

Italy,  July  17. 
MELVIN,  Rev.  JAMES,  in  Liverpool,  N.  8., 

June  7,  aged  78  years. 
MERRILL,  Rev.  SAMUEL  H^  in  Searboio, 

Me.,  Sept.  18,  aged  68  year*. 
NICHOLS,  Rev.  AMMI,  in  Bralntra«,  Yt, 

Aug.  24.  aged  92  years. 
PATTERSON,  Rev.  WEBSTER,  In  Lynn, 

Mass.,  Sept.  ^. 
PEA  BODY,   Rev.  JOSIAEL,  in  StMnfbrd, 

Ct.,  June  20,  aged  66  years. 
BOOT,  Rev.  DAVID,  in  Chicago,  lU.,  Aog. 

SO,  aged  82  years. 
8PAULDING,  Rev.  LEVI,  in  Ceylon,  June 

18.  aged  82  years. 
STORRS,    Rev.    RICHARD    8.,   D.  D.,  ia 

Braintree,  Mass.,  Aug.  18,  aged  86  years. 
TODD,   Rev.   JOHN,  D.  d.,  in  Pittafield, 

If  aaa..  Aug.  24,  aged  72  years. 
TYLER,  Rev.  JOHN  E.,  in  Vineland,  N.  J, 

Aug.  15,  aged  63  yeara. 
WALKER,  Rev.  TOWNSEND,  in  Goshen, 

Maea.,  July  31,  aged  61  yeara. 
WATERMAN,  Rev.  THOMAS  T.,  in  Strat- 
ford, Ct.,  Aug.  2,  aged  72  yeazv. 


XIHIBTEBS  DE0EA8ED. 

BURNHAM,  Rev.  E.  O.,  in  Los  Angeles, 

Cal.,  Aug.  1,  aged  49  yeara. 
ELLIS,  Rev.  G.  R.,  in  Paoheco,  Cal.,  Jane  4, 

aged  41  years. 


MIHI8TEES'  WIVES  DEOBASED. 

BENNETT,  Mrs. .  wife  of  B«v.  Matthew. 

D.  D.,  in  Reedsburg,  W\m.,  Jane  24,  aged 

48  years. 
CARPENTER.  Mrs.  NARCI8SA  L.,  wift  of 

the  late  Rev.  Eber,  in  North  Cambridge, 

Mass..  June  5.  aged  69  years. 
CROSS.  Mra.  SOPHIA  M.,  wife  of  Rev.  Gor- 

bara,  in  RichviUe,  N.  Y.,  aged  68  years. 
HARLOW,  Mra.  ELVIRA  A.,  wife  of  Rev. 

Edwin  A.,  in  Cape  Elizabeth,  He.,  Aug. 

23,  aged  36  yeara. 
HAY,  Mra. .wife  of  Rev.  JameS|  In  Der- 
by Centre,  Vt..  May  14. 
BTEBBINS,  Mrs ,  wife  of  Rev.  Oharias 

E.,  in  Bkaneateles,  N.  Y^  Sopl.  4. 
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AMERICAN  CONGREGATIONAL  UNION. 

Quarterly  Statement, 

The  following  appropriations  have  been  paid  by  the  Union  since 
announced  in  the  "  Quarterly  "  for  July  :  — 

Georgetown,      Col,  Ter,^      Cong.  Church 

Vermillion,        Dakota  Ter,, 


(( 


Ravenswood,    ///., 
Fort  Atkinson,  Iowa, 


Stranger, 

Saranac, 

Hamilton, 

Greene, 

Hammond, 

Lone  Rock, 

Plattesville, 


Kan,y 
Mich,, 
Minn^f 
N.  K, 
Wis., 


I  St  Cong.  Church, 

German  Cong.  Ch. 

Union        " 

Cong.  Church, 
li  u 


II 


(Special,  $50}  . 

(Loan) 

•        •        •        • 

(Special,  $1,060), 

(Special,  $895), 


it 


1st  Cong.  Church,      (Special,  $75)  . 
Mt  Zion  Cong.  Ch 


those 

$500 
500 
500 

300 
1,460 

1,295 
400 

500 

350 

475 
200 


$6480 

The  special  work  of  the  Union,  aiding  feeble  churches  in  securing  suit- 
able houses  of  worship,  is  pressing,  month  by  month,  with  greater  and 
greater  force. 

In  the  early  years  of  this  Christian  enterprise,  the  expense  of  building 
was  comparatively  so  slight  that  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  would  often 
suffice  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  church  asking  aid  ;  this,  in  addition  to  what 
the  church  could  do  for  itself,  would  finish  the  house,  and  relieve  the  church 
of  debt  But  now  the  price  of  building  materials  and  of  labor  has  so 
advanced  that  churches  need  more  than  double  the  aid  which  was  required 
formerly.  This  explains  why  in  so  many  cases  a  large  sum  is  made  a 
**  special "  appropriation.  The  churches,  finding  that  the  regular  grant  of 
the  Union,  which  does  not  exceed  in  any  case  $500,  is  not  sufficient  to 
meet  their  necessities,  appeal  to  the  churches  in  their  neighborhood,  or  to 
churches  which  sustain  peculiar  relations  to  themselves,  and  to  personal 
friends,  to  supplement  the  regular  grant;  and  they  thus  obtain  relief. 
There  are  some  peculiar  advantages  in  a  limited  number  of  such  appeals. 
To  have  the  number  unlimited,  or  the  making  of  such  appeals  become 
general,  would  prove  an  embarrassment  to  the  Union  in  its  work.  The 
resources  of  the  Union  need  to  be  greatly  augmented,  that  the  exigencies 
of  particular  churches  may  be  met  by  a  larger  grant  than  J500. 

Such  is  the  rapid  growth  of  our  denomination  in  the  new  States,  that 
the  number  of  grants  needs  also  to  be  greatiy  increased.  Instead  of  fifty 
houses  a  year,  we  need  to  build  at  least  a  hundred.  Will  the  churches 
appreciate  the  work,  and  furnish  the  means  ? 

Ray  Palmer,  Cor.  Sec^y,  69  Bible  House,  New  York. 
C.  CusHiNG,  Cor,  Sec'y,  20  Congregational  House,  Boston. 
N.  A.  Calkins,  Treas.,  69  Bible  House,  New  York. 
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SUMMARY 

OF  CHURCHES  AIDED  AND  HOUSES  BUILT  IN  THE  DIFFERENT 
STATES,    WITH  THE   AMOUNT  PAID  TO   THEM. 


California, 

24  churches, 

25  houses. 

$13,312.16 

Colorado  Territory, 

3 

(( 

3 

t( 

2,658.21 

Connecticut, 

6 

(( 

6 

(( 

1,330.00 

Dacotah  Territory, 

1 

(( 

1 

11 

2,370.09 

Delaware, 

1 

(( 

1 

(t 

694.35 

District  of  Columbia, 

1 

(t 

1 

11 

19,421.44 

Georgia, 

1 

<c 

1 

(( 

1,000.00 

Illinois, 

122 

(( 

123 

(( 

43,961.53 

Indiana, 

9 

(( 

9 

ii 

4,800.00 

Iowa, 

133 

(( 

138 

11 

57,622.08 

Kansas, 

43 

<c 

60 

ti 

80,362.60 

Louisiana, 

4 

i< 

4 

(( 

24,600.00 

Maine, 

23 

li 

24 

it 

9,814.84 

Maryland, 

1 

(( 

1 

<t 

10,000.00 

Massachusetts, 

21 

(( 

21 

<< 

17,917.50 

Michigan, 

82 

<( 

87 

(C 

Sl,614.19 

Minnesota, 

37 

<( 

38 

cc 

17,533.10 

Missouri, 

34 
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$496,435.01 

The  average  amount  paid  on  each  house  of  worship,  including  loans,  ex- 
ceptional grants,  and  special  appropriations,  .^600.28. 

Probable  entire  cost  of  these  houses,  $3,000,000. 

The  regular  appropriations  made  by  the  Union,  as  gratuities^  have  aver- 
aged, for  each  house  of  worship,  $363.59. 

Refunded  to  the  Union  from  loans,  $10,372.08. 

Refunded  to  the  Union  from  fourteen  houses  sold,  $10,309.73. 

Refunded  in  all,  $20,681.79. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  reftmded,  the  churches  aided  have  con* 
tributed  to  the  treasury  of  the  Union,  $21,635.78. 

Total  return  from  the  churches  aided,  $42,317.57. 
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Kossuth, 

Krauth, 

Kyte, 

Iiacf^y,  Lacy, 

Loch  man, 

Ladd, 

Lafayette, 

I>amb, 

Lamaon, 

Lane, 

Lange, 


84^^ 

286,289,290 

467,604 

311 

83 

466 

07,466 

319 

456 

455,  4.>6 

347 

205,  206,  340,  381 

669 

347 

876,556 

06,  07,  349 

466 

99 

847,456 

29 

466 

85,  456, 458,  473 

205,603 

669 

565 

95 

08,  348,  602 

839,456 

8:17 

584 

466 

205,  601 

235 

84,  85,  07,  98,  99 

393 

452 

96,603 

02,  453,  467,  597 

341,  453 


Langworthy,  03,459,464,473 

Lnrcora, 

Larnct, 

loathe, 

Lalhrop, 

Latimer, 

Laud. 

Laurie, 

Lawrence, 

Lawton, 

Leavenworth, 


58U 

656 

98 

840,601 

208 

887,  412,  561 
208 

495,  601,  603 
439 
214 


Leavitt,       05,  97,  98,  349,  455, 

601 
Leddra,  282 

Lee,  01,  218,  831,  836,  342, 452. 
453,  456,  594,  596 
316 


Leonard, 

Lewis, 

Iieypoldt, 

Lincoln, 

Linn, 

Litherland, 

Locke, 

Livingston, 

Lock  wood, 

Lockyer, 

Lonir, 

Loomls, 

Lord, 

IjOlhrop, 

IjOVfJoy, 

Lowei», 

Lucas, 

Luce, 

Lunt, 

Luther, 

Lyle, 

Lyman, 

LyoD, 


207 
454 

853,670 

552,  572 
556 
284 
602 
602 

594,  697 

465 

99 

96,603 

835,  404 

601 

601 

99 

96 

267 

12,  03,  275,  293 

603 

00,840,604 

441 


Lynn, 

Macanley, 

MncClintock, 

Macdonald, 

MacdufT, 

Madison, 

Magill, 

Maifoun, 

\A  akt';»eace, 

Malthus, 

Manchee, 

Mann, 

Manning, 

Marbury, 

Marcou, 

Mar^h, 

Marshall, 

Marts, 

Martyn, 

Marvell, 

Marvin, 


400 

805 

882 

835 

341 

520,  521 

&i2 

49,  03,  474 

601 

449 

602 

321 

848,445,455,473 

404 

218,  219 

79,  207,  349 

555,  550,  666 

96 

07,602 

82,30 


i'9 
Mary  (Queen),     263,  331.  339 
Mason,  1,  3,  4,  7,  8,  82,  97,312, 
362.  400,  546,  547,  552,  555 
Massilun,  539 

Mather,  248,  268,  389,  412,  492, 

544,  547 


Mathew, 

Matson, 

Maverick, 

May, 

Mayer, 

Mnynard, 

McCall, 

MeCiu-yne, 

McClellan, 

Mc(;icllaud, 

McCord, 

McEwcn, 

McOee, 

Mcintosh, 

McKenzic, 

McLean, 

McLend, 

McMillen, 

McVlcar, 


558 

656 

670 

06,342 

594.  597 

96.  457 

4/2,  W2 

86,  91,  247 

329 

96 

07 

99 

99 

266,  395 

95,  394,  466 

96 

87,  447 

868,  371,  375 

206 


Moody, 

Moore,    205, 210, 

MorchoQte, 

Morford, 

Morgan, 

Morley, 

Morrill, 

Morris, 

Mortkc,  Mona, 


»7, 


Mead,  99,  222,  453,  455, 585,  596 
Means,  97,  455,  459,  466,  597 
Mearif,  224, 348 

Medhurst,  452 

Melledge,  459 

Mdlows,  656 

Moivin,  604 

Mercer,  98 

Meriam,  Meniam,  07,  603 
Merrall,  601 

Merrill,     06,  07,  205,  206,  207, 
210,  317,  319,  348,  ?68,  456, 
602,  603,  604 
Merriman,      247,  454,  459,  466 
Merritt,  603 

Merry,  457 

Metcalf,  82 

Meyer,  235 

Miles,  07, 3-21 

Millard,  601 

Miller,  218,  466,  468,  5i'6 

Millikon,  98 

Mills,  317 

Milton,  29,57,413,465 

Mitchel,  Mitchell,      311,  312, 
314,  322,  389,  603 
Mollcnbeck,  96 

Monk,  413 

Monroe,  454 

Montague,       00,  208, 847,  456 
Montgomery,  602 

Mooar,  458 


Morton, 

Moses, 

Mosbeim, 

Moulton, 

Mousall, 

Muller, 

Munger, 

Munroe, 

Munzer, 

Murphy, 

Murray, 


Napoleon, 

Nash, 

Naylor, 

Neal,      284, 285, 

Needham, 

Nelson, 

Neltleton, 

Newell, 

Newhall, 

Newcomb, 

Newton, 

Nichuls, 

Noah, 

Noble, 

Norager, 

Norris, 

Nun  hey, 

Northrop, 

Norton,    97,  273, 


00,  374,  882 

347,  848,  456 

02 

306 

06,349 
97 
575,608 
556,  584,  595 
89,97 
398,  552,  572 
08,513 
275 
656 
656 
244 
847 
210 
275 
602 
07,  826,  827,  328 

667 

495 

281 

897,  412,  414, 

644 

06,603 

602 

83,441 

06,  457.  603 

96,340 

466,602 

218,  227 

604 

24i 

07,08,348 

206 

96 

43 

596 

82l,<»<8, 


Nowell, 

Noyes,       02, 07, 

Oakes, 
<  »ak».*y, 
Occum, 
Odiin, 
Oker, 
(Mdham, 
Ollerenshaw, 
Oliver, 
Orion, 

Osgood,     01, 02, 
369,  870,  375, 

Oviatt, 
Owen, 


456, 

667 

421,425,558 

459,  587,  696 

880 

206 

853,  3H 

382,556 

97 

545 

455 

656,566 

605 

826,  336,  842, 

449,451,453, 

588,  596 

602 

20,453 


Packard,  08,  466 

Pago,  205,  869,  873.  874 

Palfrey,  266,  272,  284, 398,  POO, 

401,  406,  409,  419,  426,  542, 

550 

Palmer,     78,  97, 100,  205,  209, 

334,  335,  350,  455,  456,  458, 

473,  474,  486,  558,  595,  602, 

605 
Parish,  353 

Park,  n,  478 

Parker,     07,  08,  556,  588,  601, 

603 
Pnrkurst,  670 

Park  man,  565 

Parks,  558 

Parmele,  444 

Parsona,  848, 840, 882, 441, 442, 

466 


Index  of  Names, 


6ii 


Paton, 

PattcrsoD, 

Patton, 

Patrick, 

Paul, 

Paul  IT, 

Pay  son, 

Pcabody, 

Pearaou, 

Peck, 

Pe«blce, 

Pilham, 

Pell, 

Pcllcgrrino, 

Peloubet, 

Pelton, 

Penntman, 

Perkiua,  07, 


607 

603,604 

906,827,348 

646 

631,586 

84,  326 

312 

207,  606,  604 

807,  308 
596 
208 
387 

840,566 
507 
455 
456 


556 
x^cf*.iu«,  •! ,  207,  216,  363,  600, 

602,  6U3 
Perry,      00,  2U,  218,  221 .  348, 

465,  601 
Pestalozzl,  10 

Peter,  612, 518 

Peter*, 
Pharaoh, 
Phillips, 
Pickett, 
Pierce, 
IMgeon, 
Pilate, 
Pike, 
Plus  II, 
Plumb, 

Plnmmer,  <^,  s^o 

Pole,  30, 37 

PoDd,       08,  206,  817, 318,  319, 

323,  003 
Pope,  847,  348,  594 

Pormont,  556 

Porter,  848,368,862,363,556, 

595 
Pott,  27, 468,  474,  602 

'P.inroll  95 


10 

612,  518 

286,  413,  604 

512 

413 

08,210 

07 

00 

682,  542,  653 

06,  07,  210,  382,  453 

42 

601 

88,  89 


Powell, 

Poweri, 

Prang, 

Pratt, 

Price, 

Prince, 

PruUdeo, 

Pullar, 

Pun  chard, 

Putnam, 

Quiney,  803, 671 

Quint,      206, 206,  346,  460,  601 


96 

09,314 

333,384 

07, 08,  340 

348 

288,  289,  376 

90 

840 

466 

82,3U0 


Radewina, 

Rahab, 

Kalne, 

Ratniford, 

Rand, 

Randolph, 

Rankin, 

Ransom, 

liatcliffo, 

Rawson, 

Ray, 

Red  lor, 

Keed, 

Relyea. 

Rpuchlin, 

Revere, 

Rhea, 

Rice, 

Rich, 

Richarda, 

Richardson, 


888,280,290 

211 

466 

656 

602 

88,  828,  836,  447, 

448,  453,  596 

335 

97 

652,  672 

96,  362 

97,  455 

96 

200,474 

348 

2l»3 

92 

602 

468,  556 

456 

99 

468,  668,  802,  603, 

604 


Riddel, 

Riddle, 

Hlgifs, 

liobbins, 

Roberts, 

Robertson, 

Itobinson, 

Rockwood, 
Roe, 
Uodgcrs, 
Rogers,    83, 

Rolfe, 
Hood, 
Root, 
Roscoo, 

liOBS, 

Kowe, 

Rowland, 

Hoy, 

Kucella), 

Ruggles, 

Rumford, 

Hupp, 

Kuth. 

Rutherford, 

Ruysbrock, 


78 

847,  801, 802 

206,348,453 

363,  394 

02,  06,  07,  00,  453 

276 

272,  282, 363,  443, 

454 

457 

453 

455 

208,348,878,456, 

602 

876 

604,  597 

603,604 

694,  597 

207, 848,  466,  603 

208 

457 

07,  210,  848,  602 

35 

457 

375 

466 

836 

409 

287, 288,  201,  292 


J»M^«UIUV&,       <bOI,  4600,  ibVl,  AVA 

Pahin,         08, 08,  467,  401,  507 

Sadolct,  37 

Hnltcr,  06,  468,  556 

Baltonstall,  ««i   ^^  ^'^ 

Handcman, 

Sanderson, 

8andon, 


06,  468,  556 
281,  545,  547 
372 
848 
8andon,  40 

idanford,  821,  566,  580 

Hargent,  210 

Saul,  264 

Savage,    08, 428,  566, 666, 

ftA7.  5flA.  002,  uuo 
676,  576 


Savage,    08, 428,  566, 666,  568, 
587,  696,  602,  603 
Sawyer,  09,  348,  675,  576 

Hchnff,  453 

Schlictcr,  455 

Bcofleld. 


Segur, 

Sedgwick, 

Seciye, 

Sewall, 

Seward, 

Seymour, 

Shnftsbury, 

Shavff, 

i^heldon, 

BhcnRfd. 


lyff,  oo< 

Idon,  205 

ipard,  01,  267,  831, 338, 342, 
386,  387,  410,  418,  414,  415, 
418,  420,  425,  452,  453,  408, 
M4-  548.  '""   "'^   '^''    '"• 


pneiaon, 

Bhcpard,  vi,  '^roi,  ooi,  ooo,  »ft2, 
386,  387,  410,  418,  414,  415, 
418,  420,  425,  452,  453,  408, 
544,  548,  549,  550,  557,  594, 

596,604 

Sherman,  6.  s:)6.  556 

Shcrrill, 

Shipman, 

Shorcy, 

Hhutc, 

Sitcox, 

Sllliman, 

Himion, 

Simpson, 

Skeelc, 

Skillingi, 


— » 

>ui,  594, 

596,604 

8,  3:)6,  556 

348,601 

348 

07,603 

466 

602 

466 

588 

00 

466 

460 


Skinner,  884 

Sleeper,  97 

Smalley,  861,862 

Smith,  96,  97,  08,  200.  210,  321 
322,  347,  870,  397,  465,  456, 
467,  474,  647,  672, 601,  602, 

008 


Smyth, 

Bnell, 

Snow, 

Snowden, 

Socrates, 

Southgaie, 

Southworth, 

hjpalding, 

Spark. 

SpaUlding, 

Specs, 

Spencer, 

Bprngue, 

Spring, 

Squires, 

Stan  van. 

Staples, 

Burk, 

Stearns, 

Stehbins, 

Steele, 

Stephens, 

Btevenson, 

Stewart, 

Stickney, 

Stiles, 

Btimson, 

Btockwell, 


06 

407 

469,  472 

06,348 

92 

840 

206,602 

96,  466,  602 

643 

604 

802 

658 

466, 668,  668,  604 

880 

48 

888 

802 

878 

00,  460,  601 

804 

606 

08 

282 

08 

875 

866,868 

207 

488 


Stone,  71,  08,858,  886, 404,  466, 
468,474,646,668 
St.  John,  231 

St.  Paul,  841 

St.  Peter,  88 

Siorck,  276 

htorre,  408 

Storrs,      07,  206,  200,  210,  347 
348,  473,  474,  636,  602, 604 
Stoughton,    283,646,646,647, 

663,  658 
Stowe,  439 

Stratton,  464 

Strelton,  608 

Slrieby,  210, 347 

Strong,    811,847,848,466,467 

488 
Stuart,  666 

Stubner,  276 

Suirtevant.  468, 474,  636 

Sumner,  838,  837,  888,  840,  347 
Swain,  802,804 

Swan,  360 

Sweetser,       206, 821,  468,  458 
Swift,  313,  441 

Symington.  80 

Bymmes,  404, 606, 418, 426, 667 


Tacker, 

Tade, 

Talbot, 

Talmago, 

Talhnan, 

Tarbox, 

Tauler, 

TautcviUe, 


208 
208 
847 
258 
90,674 
210 
287 
887 


Taylor,   88,  02, 06,  07, 00, 207, 
336,  847,  348,  875.  411,  463, 
468,  474,  601,  802,  603 
Tobbets,  604 

Tenney,  608 

Tennyson,  01 

Terry,  467,808 

Tertailian,  87 


6l2 


Index  of  Names. 


Thftoher,  06,07,394,406,402, 

602 

467 

208, 458,  601 

349 

^     _.     78,83.92,96,97, 

84§,  371,  375,  588,  489,  593, 

596 

Thornton.  466, 571 

Thrall  604 

Thurston,  95, 206, 209, 602,  603 


Thayer, 
Thomaa, 
Thome, 
Thompson, 


Tllley, 

Tillotson, 

Tllton, 

Tlmlow, 

Tischendorff, 

Titcomh, 

TitAworth, 

Titas, 

Tobey, 

Todd, 

Tolman, 

Tomlin, 

Tompkins, 

Tumpson, 

Toothaker, 

Torrey, 

Towle, 

Townsend, 

Tracy, 

Treat, 

Tregollcfl, 

Tremayne, 

Trumbull, 

Tucke, 

Tucker, 

Tnpper, 

Turner, 

Tuttle, 

Twltchell, 

Tyler, 

Tyng, 


545 

456 

455 

348 

235 

868 

455,604 

456 

458,466,602 

97,  208,  604 

97 

558 

97 

548 

98 

96,  208,  348 

207,603 

453,556 

96 

209,456 

235 

331 

353 

874,  382,  455 

29,  601,  602,  603 

206 

210,  456.  464,  603 

92,  96,  603 

603 

97,  455,  507,  604 

527,  528,  601 


Ueberweg,  595 

Underhilf,  809,  546,  555,  556 

Underwood,  558 

TTpham,  267,  411,  413,  571 

Upson,  98,  363 

Urwick,  245 

Van  Dsr  Kreeke,  848 

Van  Duzer,  604 

Vane,     267,  410,  412,  418,  544, 
545,  547,  548,  553,  659,  566 

Van  Home,  603 

Van  Norden,  603 

Vargas,  83 


Vermllye, 

Vesey, 

Vick, 

Vlnet, 

Vinton, 

Virgil. 

Vonder  Ilardt, 

Voorhees, 

Vorce, 

Vose, 


848,601 

837 

342 

541 

285,  426,  573 

419 

85 

95 

456 

208,603 


Waite,  556 

Walford,  400,408,572 

Walker,     06, 98,  208,  366,  374. 

380,  883,  456,  474,  556,  603, 

604 
Wallace,  457, 473,  604,  597 
Wallbridgo,  98 

Walley,  273 

Warburton,  96 

Ward,      99,  205,  209,  328,  349, 

558 
Warden,  656 

Ward  well,  282 

Warfleld,  603 

Warner,  451 

Warren,  97,  205,  209.  210.  348. 
465,  456,  458,  467 
Washburn,  473 

Washington,     4,  353.  362,  384 
Waterman,  604 

Waters,  602 

Watkins,  96. 98 

Watson,  452, 603 

Watts,  226, 456 

Webb,  07,  348.  603 

Webber,  602 

Webster,       264,  337,  362,  376. 

408,  565 

Weld,  Wclde,      409.  413. 418, 

544,  547,  557.  558 

WeUe*,  Wells,  96,  466 

Wentworth,  412 

Wesley,  514, 539 

Wessel,  293 

Wessenberg,  40 

West,  83, 469 

Wheaton,  99 

Wheeler.  848,  466,  656 

Wheelock,  353,  354,  355 

Wheelwright,       206,207,403, 

404,  405, 406,  407,  408,  400, 

416,  421.  422.  542.  546,  548, 

550,  552,  556,  557,  558.  559, 

567,  568,  569,  572 

Whipple!  210 

Whitaker,  456 


whitaeid,  m 

White,  817,4ST,H9»Mi^«^ 

WhltehouM,  m 

Whiting,  m 

Whitman. 

Whitney, 

WhitUer,  n,l 

WhitUeMiy,     00, 206,  iU^ » 

Wicks,  N 

Wiggin,  Wlggine,       M,» 

Wllbere,  IN 

Wilcox,  WiUooz,  10ft,  411,  A 

Wilket.  411 

Willard,  4IS,M,«I 

Wille^  — »--»^ 

Willey,  iH 

WilUam  the  Sflent.  M 

WUUams,  06, 08,  2l4,  fTS,  fll 

Willis,  Ml 

WUIiston.  458,01 

Wilson,  214, 281,  282, 882, 4N/ 
412,  413,  416,  490, 4»,  Ml. 
647,  MB,  Mi 
Winship,  VT 

Wlnslow,        872.  300. 466,  M 
Winthrop.    266,  386.  307, 88l| 
309.  402,  408,  409.  412,  411, 
420.  425,  426,  466, 642,  6ift, 
545,  547,  648, 540,  &5^  UT. 

Witter,  *  no 

Wolcott,  458, 474, 001 

Wo)ffe,  84 

Wood.  08,471 

Wuodbridge,  611 

Woodbunr,  101 

Woodhulf.  M 

Woodman,  HI 

Woodrew,  101 

Woodruff,  847 

Woods,  411 

Woodward,  858,411 

Woodwell,  Ml 

Woodworth,  06, 06,  HI 

Woolley,  104 

Woolworth,  451 

Worcester,  78»  401 

Wren,  Ml 
Wright,  207, 213,  810,  457,  OOflL 


Yonng, 


466,6O4»fi0r 
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EEMOVAL  —  8PECUL  NOTICE. 


NOYES,   HOLMES  &  CO. 


vpkcloiu  And  eleffuil  wi 


No.    219    Washington    Street 
No.    10    Bromfield   Street, 

WHOLESALE    STATIONERY    DEPARTMENT, 

dfpirtmcilU  oponBmoro  iilunhlvo  tcale  Ikin  has  cmrbctDre  been  «lUjinplcd  In  Sew  BBBlimd, 

COMTLZra  LIIZBABT  01II7II, 

In  thB  m«t  prompt  ind  ttXMtxVirf  mMner.     Thn  plan  of  onltioa  IhEW  (wi  brnnchrt  01 
oiuinBli  (book!  >nd  lUllontry),  — which  nrirllcnlijr  iM  »o  IntlniMoly  tonnecled.  — npon  lliB 

WUI  ■!»»•  tM  fonnd  an  buid  ud  will  benppllsd.  nt  WH01.KBAIjB  kiuI  RETAIL,  on 


juei*  pubii.ishe:i>. 

DOCTRINE  OF  EVOLUTION. 

KOW  KB&Jlir,  thB  Second  nod  Concluding  Volumg  of 

P'-A.TEE,    3!«.(rTT3SriDI, 

ThB  dm  Toluinc  "t  111.-       ',■■■..  h  ,n ;  I'-  ■;    ..:■  j^^i.tevernl  edlllom.  Hud  hM  bsMi 

«( tlia  Uten  Athrlim.  II  L-illmaiu  tha  ri^'lliiloai  beBrinitraf  thsdootrlno,  BiainlnotligUfni' 
mmuon  wttlcti  tu  Irlendt  roly.  uid  then  sham  In  detail  tliu  liumfUM  conaict  between  It  wid 
the  want  of  tlia  goDeral  public,  and  yet  aa  thoroaiili  an  11  inllMly  the  domuda  or  Klentlllc  men. 
II  li  Iho  mot  Impononl  and  actriicllvo  volnni'i  of  \t\\t  rcinarluble  •crIst  of  worka  of  whicb 
Bxt  Cala-m  vulRe  plontcr.    I  volonn.-.  IJimi,    Prk-.  C.Tj. 

_  Otker  W*rka  br  Ae  nne  AnihaF.  —  Beee  Cotlam,  Ittb  edition,  tl.TSi  Pater  Unndl, 
niMS«a*>,tUedltion,|l.2l;  Ad  Fldom. 4111  edition,  tain. 


IN  FBBB8.     BIIAST  UAT  lit, 

Christianity  the  Science  of  Manhood— A  Boole  for  Questioners. 

Bf  Kit.  MnOT  J.  BATtBi.  IT0I.,  itmo.    Price,  tlJO- 

Bold  b7  111  Booloellsn,  uid  MUt  poel-pald  on  nCBlpt  of  pric«  bj 

KOTES,  HOLUES  &  CO.,  -   Fulilisheis,  Boston. 


Congregational  Quatterly  Advetttser. 


^MtL. 


JUST   PUBLISHED. 


The  Chapel  Hymh  Book, 

WITH   TUNES. 

An  abridged  work  from  the  GHUKCH  HYMK  BOOK,  by  Eev.  Edwin 
F.  Hatfield,  D.  D.,  with  all  the  old  tunes  and  familiar  harmonies.  For  the  use  of 
Chapels,  Lecture-rooms,  Social  Meetings,  Mission  Churches,  and  Congre^^tiona 
desiring  a  smaller  book  than  the  originaL  It  contains  752  Hymns,  263  Tones, 
several  Chants,  and  a  most  thorough  and  complete  Index. 

Single  copies  sent,  prepaid,  for  examination,  on  receipt  of  ^  Betail  price, 
$1.25.    Liberal  terms  for  introduction. 


The  Church  Hymh  Book. 

Tliongli  receill7  DuUi^Iieili  it  lias  teeii  adoptefl  tymore  tliai  140  diiirclies. 

I?ev.  Dr.  E.  F.  Hatfield's  New  Standard  Collection  of  Hymns  ("selected 
gems  of  our  Christian  lyric  literature")  and  Tunes  (**in  musical  arrangement 
about  as  near  perfection  as  we  can  expect  to  come")  is  again  ready  for  the 
churches,  and  challenges  comparison  with  any  and  all  others  in  every  particular. 
No  choicer  compilation  of  Hymns,  and  no  more  extensive  range  of  popular  and 
standard  tunes,  can  be  found  anywhere. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Allen,  D.  D. ,  editor  of  the  **  British  Quarterly  Review,"  says  :— 
"The  CHURCH  HYMN  BOOK  is  a  very  excellent  book,  scholarly,  careful, 
and  efiective,  —  out  of  sight,  the  best  American  collection  I  have  seen." 

A  copy  in  extra  binding  is  supplied  gratis  to  the  pulpit  when  Uie  book  is 
adopted. 

Full  descriptive  circulars,  containing  sample  pages,  and  testimonials  from 
many  eminent  pastors  and  singers,  will  be  sent  gratis,  on  application. 

Price,  $2.00  single  copies.  Sent,  prepaid,  for  examination,  on  receipt  of 
$1.50.    Liberal  terms  for  introduction. 


IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR   &   CO., 

138  ce  140  Grand  Street,  N.  F. 

273  West  Bandolph  St.,  CMcago. 
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New  StyleH  Improved  Five  Octave  Double  Reed  Organs,  noto 
ready,  at  reduced  pricea,    $110  and  $125  each. 


MASON  & 

CABINET 


HAMIilX 

ORGANS 


CONTAIN  IMPROVEMENTS  FOUND  IK  NO  OTHERS; 

ALWAYS  hern  awarded  blcfacit  premlnms,  InelndluK  i>  Msdal  ■ 
PARIS  EXPO<4ITI()ni    Hn  UXIVKKSALI.T  TcsoinmsndBd  ■■ 


t  Uia  OBrL.Y  An 


MORE  THAN   1,000   MUSICIANS. 


J  twiiov  (Ti>|M{  price,  in  to  tlLM 

«iid apVBTdit flAcb.  Tbtr ira rflrj annbla, do ,    ^ .-_—  __.,,  __, 

Bol  reqnlre  lonintt.  ure  •a*pMillD  bII  tmIbIIsii  piiiiued  bv  tht parchwie  iif  an  Iry-wtor.w  n 

ofinoalij.Binl  sreio  pMiail  IhM  ihi-r  mm  he  aorihlatlittVvmtta.iaaluiihprlct. 

roSay^"oir     ^"      "^    egirouwt,  p^blUhad  nod  wat  nbMloloIr  <*««  bj  I* 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO. 

154  Tremont  Street,  Boston.         25  Union  Square,  New  York. 
80  and  82  Mams  Street,  Chicago. 
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FAMILY  BIBLES. 

We  have  silk  sewed,  pnre  flexible  back,  with  maps,  platea,  etc.,  bound  to  onr  own  order, 
in  best  morocco,  Levant  and  Russia  bindings.    Prices  ranging  from  $15  to  $00. 

Elegant  presentation  copies,  silk  lined,  boand  to  order  in  any  style  deaired,  with  oi  witb- 
OQt  clasps. 

PULPIT    BIBLE. 

We  invite  correspondence  fh>m  any  churches  or  individuals  wldiing  elegant  Piili4t 
Bibles,  or  seU.    Price  ranging  from  $20  to  $200. 

BAG8TEB8*  PUBLICATIOXS. 

We  import  these  goods  direct,  and  have  on  hand  a  good  stock  of  his  well-known 

OCTAVO   POLYGLOT  BIBLE, 

With  index  and  Cradeu,  in  Levant,  kid  lined,  the  kind  used  by  Bnmell,  ICoody,  and  •tbers; 
also,  his  elegant  study  table  Bible,  the 

MINIATURE    QUARTO, 

With  its  ftill  references,  and  clear  type.  Bagster  ft  Sons  have  published,  •xcloaivelj  for  us, 
an  elegant  edition  of 

TESTAMEXT  AND   PSALJtS, 

With  references,  maps,  etc.,  which  we  have  bound  in  Morocco,  Morocco  flaps,  and  Levant, 
kid  lined.    Prices,  $4  to  $7.50. 

A  well-known  Massachusetts  pastor  says  of  this  book :  *'  I  write  that  I  may  not  fall  to 
secure  a  copy  when  It  comes.  /  have  toaUed  so  long  to  find  just  what  I  want  that  I  do  no^ 
intend  to  let  this  opportunity  slip." 

Any  goods  ordered  not  on  hand,  will  be  imported  at  once. 

THE  ILLU8TBATEI>  CHRISTIAN  WEEKLY, 

THE  ONLY  ILLUSTUATED  RELiaiOUS  WEEKLY  IN  THE  COUNTRY, 

Contains  the  best  pictures  obtainable,  from  the  ablest  artists  at  home  and  abroad.  Its 
reading  matter  is  of  the  best,  embracing  pure  stories,  editorials  on  timely  topics,  historical 
and  other  sketches,  poetry,  news  of  the  day,  a  monthly 

ILLXJSXRii^XKr)    SUPPLKIVIKN^, 

containing  lesson  papers  for  teachers'  use  in  the  International  Series  of  SxBBATn- 
SCHOOL  Lessons  and  ~ since  the  merging  of  the  organ  of  the  Young  Men's  Chrlation  Asso* 
elation  of  the  United  States  and  British  Provinces,  **  The  A<*«oclatloa  MontlUjr/' 
nto  this  paper—  all  Association  news  and  matters  of  general  interest,  each  week,  with  iilns 
trations  from  time  to  time  of  that  branch  of  work. 

SUBSCRIPTION   PRICE   TWO  DOLLARS   A   YEAR. 

TWELVE    PAQBS    WEEELY. 

Published  by  the  American  Tract  Society. 

Rev.  F.  B.  Perkins,  Seo.         R.  F.  CummingSi  Agt 

no     "VTasliiiifirtoii    Street,       ...        Boston* 
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A  REMARKABLE  BOOK  :  THE  LIFE  OP  TRUST.  Being  a  Narrative  of  tbe  Lord»* 
DeailDgs  with  GEO.  MULLEli,  written  by  himself,  with  an  Introduotion  by  Francis 
Watland,  D.  D.  A  New  Edition,  Revised,  onlar^  and  improved ,  and  the  History 
brought  down  to  the  present  time,  by  Hexan  Lincoln,  D.  D.  Also,  Ave  full-pag«  pic- 
tures of  the  several  Orphan-Houses  added.    12mo.    Cloth.    $1.75. 

The  wonderful  historv  of  Mr.  Muller  and  his  work  in  Bristol,  England,  furnish  an  emphat- 
ie  reply  to  Prof.  Tyndall's  demand  for  proof  of  the  value  of  prafftr  in  common  life.  Since 
the  commencement  of  Mr.  Muller's  amazing  "worlc  of  fadth  and  labor  of  love,"  he  has  received 
and  from  evvry  quarter  of  ihe  globe,  as  he  affirms  In  annwer  to  FUAYER  (no  one  ever 
having  been  solicited  to  contribute  a  dollar),  over  $2,500,000,  and  by  means  of  which,  five 
buildings,  for  the  accommodation  of  2,050  orphans,  have  been  erected ;  23»,000  have  been 
taught  in  the  various  schools  and  entirely  supported.  Bibles,  tracts,  etc.,  in  Immense 
numbers  and  in  various  languages  have  been  distrioutcd.  150  missionaries  are  employed  la 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  British  Guiana,  West  India  Islands,  East  Indies,  etc.,  and 
supported  entirely,  or  in  part,  from  contrib'itlons  received,  and  as  Mr.  M.  states  in  his  last 
report,  "we  want  nothing,  the  work  goes  steadily  on.  Faith  Is  above  circumstances,  no  war, 
no  fire,  no  water,  no  mercantile  panic,  no  loss  of  friends,  no  death  is  permitted  to  touch  It.  It 
triumphs  over  all  difficulties." 

Let  the  Christian  read  and  ponder  the  facts  of  this  wonderful  history,  and  they  cannot  fall 
to  find  that  which  is  as  fresh,  as  remarkable  for  stirring  incidents,  for  alWabsorbing  interest, 
as  any  novel,  producing  incentives  to  a  life  of  holy  exertion,  and  impart  an  unwonted  and 
powerful  motive  to  earnest  and  believing  prayer  of  filial  trust  in  Uie  LIVING  GOD. 

GOD  WITH  US ;  or,  the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ.    With  an  Examination  of "  Thb 
Vicarious  Sacrifice  "  of  Dr.  Bnshnell.    By  Alyah  Hovet,  D.  D.,  President  of  Newton 
Theol.  Institution.    12mo.    Cloth.    $1.50. 
This  is  a  most  able,  thorough,  instructive ,  and  very  timely  work. 

IN  CHRIST;  or,  the  Believer's  Union  with  bis  Lord.  By  A.  J.  Gordon.  12  mo.  Cloth. 
$1.50. 

it^  A  volume  full  of  the  "seed  of  things,^  flresh,  vigorous,  and  Instructive.  To  those 
**  looking  unto  Jesus,''  it  will  prove  intensely  interesting,  and  yield  refreshing  as  "  water  to 
a  thirsty  soul." 

EADIE'S  ANALYTICAL  CONCORDANCE  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES;  or,  the 
Bible  presented  under  Distinct  and  Classified  Heads  or  Topics.  By  John  Eadib,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.    One  volume,  octavo,  840  pp.    Cloth,  $4.00.    Sheep,  $5.00. 

The  object  of  this  Concordance  is  to  present  the  Scripture  Entire,  nnder  certain  clas- 
sified and  exhaustive  heads.  It  difiVrs  from  an  ordinary  Concordance,  iathnt  its  arrange* 
ment  depends  not  on  words,  but  on  subjects,  and  die  verses  are  printed  in/UU, 

KITTO'S  POPULAR  CYCLOPEDIA  OK  BIBLICAL  LITERATURE.  Condensed 
from  the  larger  work.  Bv  the  Author.  JonN  Kitto,  D.  D.  Assisted  by  James  Taylor, 
D.  D.,  of  Glasgow.  Wlih  over  five  hundred  Illustrations.  One  volume,  octavo,  812  pp., 
cloth.    $4.00.    Sheep,  $5.00. 

A  Dictionary  op  the  Bible.  Serving,  also,  as  a  Coxmentart,  embodying  the  pro- 
dneta  of  the  best  and  mo!«t  recent  researches  in  biblical  literature  in  which  the  scholars  of 
Europe  and  America  have  been  engnged. 

THE  BRENf EN  LECTURES.  On  FandamenUl  Living  Religious  Questions.  Bvanum- 
ber  of  the  ablest  scholars  of  the  day.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Rev.  D.  Heaole. 
12mo.  Cloth.    $1.75. 

DAYS  OF  JEZEBEL.  An  F. fntorleal  Drama,  by  Peter  Batne,  author  of  "Christian 
Life,"  etc.    12aio.    Cloth.    $1.50. 

A  Work  both  fascinating  and  instructive. 


LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  HUGH  MILLER.  By  Peter  Batne.  Author  of  "The 
Christian  Life."  With  a  Likeness,  a  Bust,  and  Pictures  of  ihe  Birthplace  and  the  Last  Res- 
idence of  Mr.  Miller.    2  volumes,  12mo.    Cloth,  $4.00. 

The  man  or  woman  who  begins  this  work  will  find  themselves  too  deeply  Interested  to 
stop  until  the  end  is  reached.  It  is  not  only  a  deeply  interesting,  but  a  most  instructive 
work,  and  should  be  read  by  everybody,  old  and  young. 

ROGET'8  THESAURUS  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS  AND  PHRASES  so  classified  and  arranged  as 
to  facilltHtc  the  expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist  in  literary  composition.  New  and  improved 
edition.  By  Pbtsb  Mark  Rogkt,  late  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  London,  etc.  Revised 
and  edited,  with  a  List  of  Foreign  Words  defined  In  Kuirlish,  and  other  additions,  by  Barmas 
SxABS,  D.  D..  Late  President  ofBrown  University.  A  New  Edition,  with  large  Additions 
A^D  Improvements.   12mo.  Cloth,  $3.00. 


CLERGYMEN  SUPPLIED  WITH  BOOKS  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 
Books  forwarded  by  mall,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  the  price  annexed. 

GOULD  &  LINCOLN,  Publishers, 

59    WASHINGTON    STREET,    BOSTON. 
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^*  National,  Christian^  UnsedaHan.^^ 


The  American  Tract  Society 

(IiMtiti&ted    in    1814), 

Takes  this  method  of  informing  Its  friends  that  It  Is  carrying  forward 
the  work  for  which  it  was  organized  with  as  mach  vigor  as  possible. 

It  operates  In  three  channels.    Firstly,  by  caosing  the  preparatloOy 
publication,  and  dlstribntion  of 


which  it  is  now  doing  to  a  greater  extent  than  has  been  possible  for  some 
months.    Secondly,  it  works  by  means  of  its  well-known 
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which  are  in  reality  tracts  in  an  attractive  form,  and  are  considered  by 
many  Christian  workers  Indispensable  auxiliaries  In  the  Sunday  Schodl,  the 
Bible-Class,  and  In  times  of  Revival.  Mmy  conversions  are  dir€ctly  aUrtlh 
utcd  to  these.  They  are:  I.  Tun  Christian  Banner,  an  Evangelical, 
earnest  monthly,  of  16  pages,  for  adults,  families,  and  elder  Sunday nichool 
pupils,  at  50  cents  a  year:  II.  Thr  Child  at  Homr,  a  Sunday-school 
monthly,  at  915  a  hundred;  and  III.  The  Apples  of  Gold,  a  weekly  for 
the  youngest  readers,  furnished  to  clubs  at  40  cents  a  year.  These  are 
all  printed  In  a  high  style  of  art,  and  are  now  very  widely  circulated. 

The  Society  is  also  furnishing  an  elevated  style  of  Sunday-echool 
library 


Its  publications  In  this  line  during  the  last  two  years  have  been  very 
highly  praUed  for  their  Intrinsic  value,  and  elegant  appearance.  Cata- 
logues are  sent  on  application*    The  Society  now  asks  the 


of  its  friends.    The  work  is  important,  and  needs  no  argument.     Will  not 
the  churches,  and  individuals,  now 

Inorease    tlieiir    Oontril>iitioiifii, 

And  enable  us  to  push  the  work  with  constantly-increasing  vigor? 


The  Office  of  the  Society  is  at  No.  219  WASHINGTON 
STREET,  and  lO  BROMFIELD  STREET. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to 


ARTHUR  OILMAN,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

(Box  211),      BOSTON,  MASS. 


Congregational  Quatterly  Advettiser, 


THE  BEST  BOOKS. 


'*  Messrs.  D.  Lothrop  ft  Co.,  maintain  the  position  they  hare  chosen,  that  no  book  of  theirs 
shall  be  wlthoat  Its  very  practical  and  osefUl  lesson.**—  2  A«  Conirihutor, 

THE  GBEATEST  SUCCESS  OF  THE  TEAR. 


For  Sunday  Schools. 


We  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  cordial  In- 
dorsement of  our  Publications  by  the  literary 
and  religions  press  of  the  country. 

Oar  new  Illastrated  Catalogue  of 


SABBATH  SCHOOL  BOOKS 


is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  free  on  applica> 
tion.  In  addition  to  onr  own  Pnblications  we 
keep  a  complete  variety  of  the  latest  and  best 
Sunday  School  Books  of  other  publishers. 

An  assortment  of  Books  from  which  to  select 
will  be  sent  when  desired.  Having  had  more 
than  twenty  years*  experience  in  the  selection 
of  Sunday  School  Libraries,  we  believe  we  can 
make  it  for  the  interest  of  all  who  intend  pur- 
chasing to  correspond  with  us. 

Orders  sent  by  letter  will  have  our  personal 
attention,  thus  saving  committees  the  expense 
of  Journey,  In  order  to  get  good  books. 

All  clergymen,  superintendents,  and  friends 
of  Sunday  schools,  are  invited  to  call  and  ex- 
amine onr  stock  and  make  themselves  at  home 
at  oar 

BOOKSTORE 


1*  JBCX2 


BIBLE    WAEEHOUSE, 

38  and  40  Cornhill, 


BOSTOJV, 


D.  LOTHROP  k  CO. 


STRIKING  FOR  THE  RIGHT.  Price 
$175.  for  which  the  unequalled  premlam  of 
$1000  was  given. 

opnnovs  zxpbxsbkd. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  author  has  honest- 
ly earned  the  sum.—  £.  P.  Wiupplx,  in  Boston 
Daiti/  Globe, 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  book  of  the  kind 
in  the  world.  —  Hon.  Oao.  T.  A210BLL. 

"Striking  for  the  Right'*  is  sn  admirable 
workof  its  kind,  and  promises  well  for  the  char- 
acter of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs.— JVeio 
York  limes. 

I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  place  it  in  the 
hand  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
land,  as  it  deserves  to  be.  —  Hknbt  Bsroh. 

Here  are  beautiful  sentiments  whose  price  is 
above  gold.  The  book  is  bright,  and  witty  and 
wise,  we  give  it  our  hearty  praise.  —  i£^ir<n^- 
field  Republican, 

It  perpetually  puts  God  and  duty  and  soul 
culture  Into  the  very  heart  of  its  sketches  and 
lessons.  —  Boston  Dtnli/  Journal. 

It  is  a  thorough  specimen  of  the  Ideal  volume 
for  Juveniles.— iS.  8,  Times. 


8IELNTT03I.    Price  $1.75. 

The  second  hook  of  the  $1000  prize  series  is 
no  leas  popular  than  the  ilrst.  The  Boston 
Traveller  says :  "  It  Is  quite  ait  well  written,  as 
pure  and  good  in  its  teachings,  and  whoever 
reads  one  will  bo  anxlonn  to  read  the  other, 
and  he  who  readn  both  will  have  read  two  of 
the  best  Jnvenlle  Stories  of  the  season.'* 


Twelve  additional  volumes  of  the  $1000  Prize 
Series  are  now  ready.  Price  $l.5«)  each.  They 
have  received  the  high  praises  from  eminent 
critics. 

Rev.  Dr.  Lincoln  writes:  "They  meet  the 
want  of  the  day  for  books  which  instruct  and 
Improve,  while  they  fascinate  the  reader.'* 


D.  LOTHROP  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


38  &  40  Cornhill,   -   •   •   Boston. 
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Songs  for  the  Sanctuary. 


NEW    EDITION. 


Th«pilb11«hflnhiTBtbBplv(UDntoaii 

UiepnblleitlDnorui  tntlnly  ■>«<•  ed 
thti  hTortle  HymD  and  Tuns  Book 
ilsotrotyiH  plstflt  prapKred  to  rfplac 

Ijpsot  lb*moMippnreadfonn,andiHi 


roprliH 


mPORTANT  ADDITIONS. 

Tb*  ImproTCDiBiiU  mule  by  Uh  ciliLor  c 

»t  TftrtoDi  polDta,  nod  Ln  Uie  ippflndli ;  tcvi 
tddltlDDslHyRini;  tbeDimeiof  tbg  WriK 
and  tpptoprlkU  Teita,  thrDugbaui.  uid  new 
iDdaiei  to  bolb ;  new  mailc  for  th<^  Dniulo- 

fleld,  Anttrtn,  BjiroM,  Ccphu. 
Dawn,  Kin  fms  Berg,  Emin.  Krer 
Fleming.  OuMance,  Golden,  Haddi 


Stir, 


gla,  II  ur. 


I.  Kahin> 


:,  awwi 


ains  ■  cuefut  aelMtloa  fton  ths  hill 
■Lllisbnsdautaddlllonaof  material  pi 
ipproprlalD  ED  the  pnyer-nHiflltng  and  aodal 

Irale.    11  butOI  hymna,  with  luDU. 

ABRIDGMENT  FOR  THE  CHURCH. 

The  oldLT  abridiment,  knowa  >■  -^  Sangt 

n  cbarchcB  dvalring  to  pracl&ae  eeonomfi  la 
'try  popular,  and  will  be  eontlaued- 

HYMNS  WITHOUT  MUSIC. 

Tlie  tvo  edltlona  of  "  Btnau  Oi^,^  IRms, 
.nd  lltnio  llarje  type),  «lll  be  mntlDDed.  thf] 
oni;ilnall  ihi^  bynini  of  the  full  work,  aad  the 
irgor  ui  Umo  edIUon  hai  an  Index  ofStaoMi. 

FOR  THE  CHOIR. 

The  "  Qimrtet  and  CHorut  Chotr"  Ini 
mile  for  choirs,  elprsHly  adiptod  to  the 
ymna  not  act  to  mualo  In  Bongi  tOt  (ho  Sue- 
in  ry. 

INTflODUCTORY  PRICES. 

Tte  publlthsn  offer  Songa  for  the  aanetnary 
1  any  of  lu  edlUona,  aa  abore  reelwd,  10 
hnrchua  pro]ioalng  to  Inlrodnce  It,  at  prleaa 
>  low  aa  Ibmo  at  which  iiny  correapondlng 
iblalnsd,    PartlcDlata  will  be 


l^atM  m 


ranged  for  reiponalTe  reading  by  ihu  piulc 
and  congregation,  aa  Aral  Introduced  by  Itev 
Dr.  R.  S.  Siorri,  of  Broaklyn,  N.  Y. 

ABRIDGMENT  FOR  THE  CHAPEL, 

etmuhaniwDily  witb  the  new  ci 
grand  collection,  webam  laauod  a 
menl,  eatlllcd  ''  Ckaptl  Songt," 


applloa: 


bably  he  required. 

SPECIMEN  COPIES. 


onally  or 

[ate  what 

d  how  manf  eoplta 


n  of  the  ctiorttWr,  orolamlnlngeommlltoe,  DD  recalpt 
'abridg-iof  »!.ao,  and  "ChapolBoiiga,"  or  "Sotigifiw 
ith  coo.|onrlatlan  Wof.hlp,"  on  rctolpl  of  •1.00. 


A.    S.  BARNKS    «   CO., 

PUBLISHERS. 

Ill  ii  113  William  St.,  New  York,  or  113  ii  115  State  St„  Chicago. 
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SHELDON    &    COMPANY, 

Extensively  Used !    Always  Satisfectory ! 

LOSSIKG'S   HISTORIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

ORAM KAR  MCHOOI.  HISTORT,  tot  Intarmndlita  Cliuai. 
CO.nntV  V:iIOI>[.  HIHTORT,  br AdmnsAd  8atial>n. 
PBIMART  UISTUBT,  for  Ihe  Yoangul  Bchulin. 


o  o  x_,  T  o  isr '  s 
JSlew  Series  of  O-eogrcLpTiies. 

THE    SIMPLEST,    MOST    PRACTICAL,   AND    CHEAPEST 
SERIES   TET   PUBLISHED. 

Tbe  Wlioie  Siiti]i!i:l  for  Comii'MI  Dse  Eiliracel  li  two  Boob. 

'With  the  mddltlona  which  «•  hkve  Jut  maila,  cmbraelnc  Two  Idr«« 

RallrOHd  anil  Ten  ComplaU  Refcrancc  nupa,  Ihia  la  by  fur  tha  bast 

Strlai  or  Ori-Kraplii«*  aver  oSierad  to  tiia  Amcrlcsn  publle. 

ErerrthfiiK  wlilnh  ean  ba  dcilrcd  U  ambraoed. 

No.  a. 

CO  LTO  N'S 

COMMON  SCHOOL  6E06RAPHY. 

XUganlly  lllwtrattd  bg  namertmt  Kngra- 

vingM  and  34  ^upt,  drawn  fxpra9tt 

for  thl4  Book.    Prict,  %'J.OO. 

irnTge  Aiiirwd  jravieenuninedan  lU  entlrev 
DMiHDalpUnjWhlahrfBden  all  tbafreat  roam 
Comptttt  Vamrrttrdai  and  R^rmw  Jiapt  of 


No.  1. 

COLTON'S  NEW 

INTRODUCTORY  GEOGRAPHY. 

Sleianll,/  lUalraltd  mlcfi  IS  Entirela  Xae 

Map;  draan  mareMly  for  IhU 

Book.     So  anU. 

carrtodin  IhE  Conimon  Bgliool  Oeoaraphy.we  h««e 

COLTOH'S  0UTLINI3  0?  FE7SICAL  OEOaBATET, 

BfTlasd  and  cnlarKcd.  wMh  Nntpn.  AdilltloDi  and  AmendmenU.  br  Alphonto  J.  RoblDMn.llliu- 
troUd  villi  13  Hapa  and  nnmerouB  Eniravlnta.  and  cbiDggd  to  Ito  furin.  vKli  dnettloni  on  Ui« 

I   be    A-ppreoIated. 

Wliaa  tha^1iU4h«ianrC<^tAn'iN*ir  SarleaDrOHffniplilnTnafiBradVbrlhp  "  r™" a  Rrhwl  0«tra- 

oldmaii*,  on  a>i]dti  »  linr  Ind^Bllnlr  ■  ndlmad  CDuLd  nnk  ba  Aitininilthcd  flvm  i  W"-  iu'luraclnji  ■  river. 
Tl  ItinUHyinrfq  ^lePoliPLBlwn  hi  ■*■  tliattha  FualDflnOflUUli  appivriiltf  flK'ir  uni'iup  tnd  bMndftil 

MAP*.-'^'-'-'-"-"— —•■"-" ■-."-_™_v-i.— .^  _. ......  -....  ^..„^ 

Id  pfrtbcl  himHir 


BRELOOir  *  COXPAKY,  ATT  Broadwar,  Tlaw  Tork. 
BTEPHEM  BEARS,  RawBuBlaBd  Agant, 
■t   LBB  *  SBEPABD'H  Bookator*,  149  WMhInclon  St.,  Baatah. 
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CONGREGATIONAL  HOUSE. 


•r 


Congregational  Pnblishing  Society, 

Which  has  oocupied  13  COBNHILL  for  00  manj  yean,  ha» 

Ti  ES  ]Mt  O  ^riS  I> 

Its  Depository  to  the 

GONSBEeAnONAL    HOUSE, 

On  the  corner  of  Beaeon  and  Somerset  Sts. 


We  hare  in  onr  new  store  one  of  the  hest  selected  stocks  of 

THEOLOGICAL    AND  SABBATH-SCHOOL   BOOKS 

in  the  country,  and  will  fUmish  any  book  published  to  Cleigymen,  Sabbatii 
Schools,  or  oar  friends,  at  the  lowest  price. 

We  invite  Gongregationalists  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  make  our  place 
of  business  their  home,  and  have  made  arrangements  for  a 

Heading  Hoom,  JPlace  for  Writing  Zettera^  etc*, 

and  cordially  invite  perfect  freedom  to  use  our  premises  as  the  head-quartan 
of  the  denomination. 

We  keep  on  hand  a  fiill  assortment  of 


x:]B 

Small  and  Large. 

Cards,  English  and  American,  for  Sabbath  Schools, 

With  all  other  requisites  for  complete  Sabbath-school  f^imishing. 

MOSES  H.  SARGENT, 

9r0a9mrer  Congr^gatUmal  BublUh%mg  MmeiBipm 
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II 


Books  for  Bible  Students^ 

PUBLISHED  BY  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK. 


Sinai  Sarrey  Expedition  and  O.  F  Tyr- 
whltt  Drake.    Crown  8vo,  Clotb.    $3.00. 

Tl&e  Re-rtslon  of  the  Bii«llal&  Ver- 
sion of  the  New  TestaniPiit.    With 
an  iDtroduetion  by  the  Rev.  P.  Schaff^ 
D.  D.    61»  pp.,  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  $3.00. 
This  work  embrace*  in  one  vol. : 

I.  ON  A  PRK8H  RBVISIO!^  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  NEW  TEST  A  MENT.  By  J. 
B.  LiGRTFOOT,  D.  D.,  Canon  of  St.  Paul's 
and  HuUean  I^fessor  of  Diyinity,  Cam* 
bridge.    Second  Edition.  Revised.    196  pp. 

n.  ON  THE  AUTIIORTZED  VERSION 
OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  In  Con- 
nection with  some  R«'cent  Propoaals  for 
its  Revision.  By  Richard  uhbventz 
Trknch,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
194  pp. 

ni.  CONSIDERATIONS  OF  THE  RE- 
VISION OP  THE  ENGLISH  VERSION 
OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.    By  J. 

0.  Ellicoipt,  d.  i>..  Bishop  of  Gloocestwr 
and  Bristol.    178  pp. 

The  8tiiAtiit>s  (Hd  Testament  His- 
tory. From  tiie  Creation  to  the  Return 
of  the  Jews  from  Captivity.  Witli  an 
Appendix,  contnintn^  an  Introduction  to 
the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Edited 
by  Wm.  Smith, 'LL.d.  With  Maps  and 
Woodcuts.    Large  12mo,  Cloth,  $2.00. 

The  Student's  Nevr  Testunient  Ills- 
torv.  With  an  Introduction,  connecting 
the  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. Edited  hy  Wm.  Smith,  ll.d. 
With  Maps  and  Woodcuts.  Large  12mo, 
Cloth,  $2.00. 

jl  Smaller  Scrlptnre  History*  In 
Three  Parte:  Old  Testanoent  History; 
Connection  of  Old  and  New  Testamenta ; 
New  Testament  History  to  a.  d.  70.  Ed- 
ited by  Wm.  Smith,  ll.  d.  With  Wood- 
cute.    16mo,  375  pages.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

The  Student's  Ancient  History  of 
the  £a«t.  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
the  Conquest  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
Including  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylonia, 
Media,  Persia,  Asia  Micor.  and  PboBnicta. 
By  Philip  Smith,  b.  a.  Edited  by  Wm. 
Smith,  d.  o.  l.,  ll.  d.  With  Woodoute. 
12mo,  649  pages,  Cloth,  $2.00. 

A  Smaller  Anolent  History  of  the 
Bast,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Conquest  by  Alexander  the  Great.  In- 
cluding Egypt,  Assy ria,Babylonia.  Media, 
Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Phoenicia.  By 
Philip  Smith,  b.  a.  With  Woodoute. 
lOmo,  810  pages.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

HecGrefror*s  Rob  Roy  on  the  JTor* 
dan.  The  Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan,  Nile, 
Red  Sea,  and  Gennesareth,  Etc.  A  Canoe 
Cruise  in  Palestine  and  Agypt,  and  the 
Waters  of  Damascus.  By  J.  MacGre* 
OCR,  M.  A.  With  Maps  and  Uiastrationa. 
Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2.60. 

For  a  full  list  of  books  adapterl  to  the  um  of  So?rDAT-9onooL  Traohrr^,  and  fU$o 
/br  Sunday-School  AND  Church  Libraries,  s^e  HABPBR*S  CATALOGUE!,  trA(G/k 
comprises  a  large  proportion  of  the  moH  esteemed  worka  in  the  English  language^  being 
particularly  extensive  in  the  departments  of  Travel,  History ^  Biography^  Juvenile  and  Re- 
tigious  Literature.  This  Catalogue  wiU  be  tent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  Six  Cents,  or  toiil  be 
given,  free,  on  personal  application  to  the  PitbHshers, 

tO"  Harper  &  Broturrs  tend  their  bookt,  pottage  prepaid,  on  receipt  qf  the  retaU 
pricet. 


IPCllntoek   A    StrAnir*s   Cyclopi 

dla.  Ovclopiedia  of  Biblical,  Theoloiri- 
cal  and  Ecclesiastical  Literature.  By  the 
late  Rev.  John  M'Clintock,  d.d.,  and 
James  Stromq,  s.  t.  d.  With  Maps  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  The  first  Four 
Volumes  [A-J]  are  now  ready.  Price  per 
Volume,  Cloth,  $6.00;  Sheep,  $6.00;  Half 
Morocco,  $8.00.  {Sold  by  SubtcriptUm 
j4  gents.) 

Thomson's  I«and  and  Book.  The 
Land  and  the  Book ;  or,  Biblical  Illustra- 
tions  drawn  from  the  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms, the  Scenes  and  the  Scenery  of  the 
Holy  Land.  By  W.  M.  Thomson,  d.d. 
Wiih  Several  Hundred  Engravings.  2 
Tols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $5.00.  (Agents  want- 
ed.) 

Abbott's  Xilfe  of  Christ.  Jesus  of 
Nazareth :  his  Life  and  Teachinirs ;  found- 
ed on  the  Four  Gospels,  and  Illustrated 
by  Reference  to  the  Nfannera,  Cnstoms, 
Religious  Beliefs,  and  Political  Institu- 
tions of  his  Times.  Bv  Ltman  Abbott. 
With  Designs  by  Dore,  Delaroche,  Fenn, 
and  others.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  Beveled 
Edges,  $3.50.    {Agents  Wanted.) 

Barnes's  Notes  on  the  Nevr  Testa- 
ment. New  Edition.  Revised,  with 
Maps  and  Illustrations.  The  following 
volumes  are  now  ready :  Gospels.  2  vols.; 
Acts.  1  vol.;  Romans,  1  vol.;  First  Cor- 
inthians.  1  vol. ;  Second  Corinthians  and 
Oalatians,  1  vol.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1.60  per 
vol. 

Barnes's  E-rldences  of  Christianity. 
Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity 
In  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Delivered  in 
the  Mercer  street  Church,  New  York, 
January  21  to  February  22,  1867.  On  the 
".Ely  Foundation  "  of  the  Union  Theolo- 
cal  Seminary.  By  Albert  Barnrs. 
12mo,  Cloth.    Beveled  Edges,  $1.76. 

Barnes's  Notes  on  the  Psalms. 
Notes,  Critical,  Explanatory,  and  Practi- 
cal, on  the  Book  of  Psalms.  By  Albert 
Barnes.  In  Three  Volumes.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1.60  per  vol. 

MclVhorter'S  Hand-Book  of  the 
Ne-vr  Testament.  A  Popular  Hand- 
Book  of  the  NewTestament.  By  Geobob 
CuMMiNQ  McWhorter.  16mo,  Cloth, 
$1.00. 

The  Hesert  of  the  Exodns.  Journeys 
on  Foot  in  the  Wilderness  of  the  Forty 
Tears'  Wanderings;  undertaken  in  con> 
nection  with  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Sinai 
and  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  By  B. 
H. Palmer,  m.  a..  Lord  Almoner's  Pro- 
fessor of  Arabic,  and  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  With  Maps  and 
numerous  Illustrations  from  Photographs 
and  Drawings  taken  on  the  spot  by  the 
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New   England 

MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

39   ST^TJE]   STREET, 

BOSTOJV. 


ACCUMULATION,  JAN.  1,  1873,     .     $U,000,000. 

Securely  invested  for  the  benefit  of  present  and  fatnre  members. 


The  particular  attention  of  Cuebotmkn  Is  called  to  the  advantages  of 
insuring  In  a  Massachusetts  Company,  under  the  wise  provision  of  Its 
NON-FOKFEITUUE  law,  by  which  every  policy-holder  Is  entitled  to  in- 
sarance  so  long  as  his  policy  has  a  cash  value. 


JOSEPH  M.  GIBBENS,  BENJ.  F.  STEVENS, 

Secretary.  President. 

W.  W.  MOBELAITD,  M.  D.,  WALTEB  C.  WBIQHT, 

Medical  Examiner.  Actuary. 

Hon.  DWIGHT  FOSTEB, 
Counsel. 
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LTKAN  BAIBD.  FRANCIS  BR&DLET. 

BAIBD    &  BBADLET, 

Loan  Agency  &  Real  Estate  Officei 

NO.  90  LA  SALLE  STREET, 
CHICA-GO. 


Uon  (iTtn  to  tha  ncgciUiitloii  of  LOAITS  aecarad  \>j  Bond  and  nnrt  Ui»t> 
gB(a,  ud  to  tlie  rarcbaM  aDd  SiUa  of  BBAL  BSTATE. 


WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDBED  DICTIONARY 

19.000  ITgrii  ud  laiiip  lot ii gtkr KduuiM.    WHSipiriiit;  IMFipitlartt.    Friea^  $l& 
■Vir^baMTar  I  wlib  M  obulo  UHt  dtflnltlona,  I  ocninU  11. 
%/%/  [BchnjIarOot&x. 

K"*  ■  fW.  H.  PmooU,  tba  Hlilorlu, 

^M^9  IJobn  L.  lloUe;,  tha  HlaurUn,  alo. 

^^^5o  bir  M I  knoir,  boat  daflolnc  dlattodBTf, 

gB  [Harac*  Kami. 

■~ri  b*  baat  Bald*  at  atadanU  of  our  Ungnasa. 

JL  [John  O.  Vblttiar. 

'■  -  ■mail  all  othcrala  daBnlniaiilantlflolarini, 
*•*  ■  ^  ^         _       „  _    ,  ^  _      ^     _.  IPraaidenl  Sltohaosk. 

'  [W.  8.  Oark,  Pnat  A^.  CoUafa. 


•y  'J  amarkabla  eompandlnm  of  ht 


tilDcladad  tbg  beB(bad]>  of  biiaf  Eofllab  Eljmol- 

AL80,    WEBSTER'S    NATIONAL    PrCTORrAL     DICTIONARY, 
1040  PBfi**  OotBvo.    SDO  RnKTKVlus*.    Prise  ts. 

Tba  work  la  reilly  a  geiaqfadlatloiutrii,  lut  Iba  Ihlai  for  tba  mllUoa,— .^lurioaa 
Eduaaienat  JfoaHUg. 

FubllahedbrO.  *  C.  UBKRIAM,  SprlDiOeldiUaa*.    BUM  br  aU  Bookaalln*. 


i4 


Congregational  Qtiattertj 


HENRY    L.    GAY. 


AECHITECT, 


90  U  Salle  Street, CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


i>ii:sioprs  .AJsry  i>il.-ajvs 


FUSNISHKD  FOB 


Churches,  Parsonages,  etc 


Having  bttd  an  Kxteaded  Pttlroiuife  in 


COSTLY  CHVRCHES  AMI  CHAP  IISSIOX  iriLBlNCS, 

It  is  wltb  ooofidenea  tluU  I  prasent  my  dfllBM  to  tba  Botle*  of  tkabaildiiic  p«Mle. 

I  bar*  Diriana  frr 


SHALL  COUNTRT  CHUBCHES, 


Which  baw  beea  eraeted,  and  which  haw  gim  aada&etkm  to*  tha 

both  Ib  eaat  aod  beauty  of  daaign.     Alao, 


EXPENSIVE  CHURCHES 


Baaginc  ia  eoal  from  $95,000  to  $180, 

TRitilatioQ,  modca  of 


Jrorfbrfa 


OS  faB[pffti>ved  plana  ftar 


carried  oat  la  all  their  PRACTBC Alt  reqi 


»  ^■■••^* 


JK  J>.,  Bmtimr,  mm 


•f9S 


Congregational  Quarterly  Advertiser. 


We  beff  to  present  to 

a?H::E3    oxjEK/a-"H" 

and  other  profettionat gentlemen  the  above  representation  of  a 
Cap,  rrhich  rre  manufacture  to  meet  a  demand  from  gentlemen 
requiring  an  article  of  head-tvear  to  take  the  place  of  a 

Z3  fL  IB  S  fit       TS.A.I*, 

while  driving,  for  evening  wear,  or  rainy  weather.  It  thadet 
the  eyetfrom  the  tun,  protect*  the  neck  and  can  from  the  in- 
clement of  the  weather,  it  light  in  weight,  and  toft  and  ea^y 
to  the  head.  A  good  companion  to  the  traveller.  It  it  much 
worn  by  CLERGYMEN  AND  PHYSICIANS,  the  chief  charaeterittie 
of  the  cap  being  itt  ■ 

QUIET    DIGNITY    OF   STYLE. 

Made  from  fine  black  broadcloth. 


^•4.00  each. 


Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  upon 
receipt  of  price. 

BENT  &   BUSH, 

I'^slbloBml&l©    Matters* 

273  t  275  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


C^n^gational  Qnart^j  A 


ESTGRieiLSGEmBGIg 


T!i2  2t2i  Tiiijnis  'ht^TTTs  Jaj 


I  if  -ha  T>«  3ii«lHd  HIM 


_  wttim  it  -Jwlr  iluBiUH.   1 


i^.  Tiiinu  %a.1a^m^ba,  Mc. 


Tli«  wttolf  «fi<aiDiD.2  ft  irtfliul  ud  mlcd  maa  of  fnfC 

caI.  mnM>Ji'|.1iiil.  aftd  *«ct<'-'ic,  I iiTalnjibfa  K>  Um  •tadnt  of 

panJ  Liuici  uf  atmm  tn^l  ■i:bj<!cti  ■coiaipaiilM  mrj  *«lani 


•Hktnf  tnAMituUoa  in  nifir4  w  Uielc  (l>fflll]r  UHar;  it  <■ 
■ekTwuioigrd  biHli  iB  itu*  cuontij  and  nbraad.  deu  ud  aii 
In  Ui*  mu-lLst  nun  than  Iha  HibMripUaa  ptte*,— •acrlddHH 


SUBSCrllPTIONS  RECEIW 

fomer«e«  Street,  -  -  - 


Congregational  Quarterly  Advertiser. 


«BE3T  PERIODICAIi  IN  AMERICA***— if«i.  2>r.  CuyUr. 

Prol^  KlU  Manar,  FntL  Trndall,  ProL  HdzIdj',  Xord 

I. jtton,  Frits  BeatoT,  Mr*.  OUphant,  Dr.  W.  D.  Carpentar, 

^M  IChsrle*  KJngiley.Erckiiuuin-ChatrlaD,  Ivaa  TDrsaenlcIT, 

^^    Matthew  Araold,  Julia  Kanuiacli,  TT.  E.  B.  I.«ik7,  Mlw 

j^^    TIiackenr>  Wot.   BUck,   Aittmr  Delpa,    HIM   Mulocli, 

iBichnrd  A.I*roetor,  Katharine  0.  Macqaold,  Jean  Ingo- 

[  Tow,  Tha  Dnke  of  AiyjII,  Mn.  Pnrr,  Edward  A.  Frnman, 

1  Karl  Blind,  Alfred  BumU  W«Uaoe,  FiancU  Oal ton,  Cliri*- 

RoMetll,  Geo.  MacDonald,  Fronde,  and  Clndntona, 

of  tba  fimloBal  anthoim  lately  npreiente4  In  the  pa^ee  of 

LITTELL'S    LIVING   AGE. 


rsBT 


thu  THBEB  AND  A  QPAB- 

irlj-,  furmlin  four  Largo  rolDolu. 
LlHT,  wllh  fre-hnr-.,  owing  U  '- 


?.  BlognphlcaJ,  UUIorlul,  ■ 


PoUUcU  Infort 


.EMa)»,B«- 
nuoii,  ftom  tha 

■dr  embrselaff 


A  verUif  •nasuf'ne,  of  iilitr-foarp>En,TmIiiTiKa  Acsgli 
••n  —......^  ■-'D  rtoublc-colunm  oelaio  pBgci  of  rc«dlng-rn 

rwkiv  i«iiue,  mid  with  a  mtitfacUyry  compldtntH  »tlcmnt*d 
rtewi,  CrlUcltm.,  TkIi'.,  I'oftry.  Bcleniiflc,  BlogrmpiilcJ,  HI 
mllre  body  of  Foreign  rcrli 

ATTEIT  AEBIKR  irsii  Vgnn  Jan.  LISTS.    WTtb  It  wcrsbrmn 'TitlnlTnevtHles, 
nuKiial  by  Mr*.  fMlphanC;  one  by  MM.  Erchmann-Chatrlan,  Iho  dWlTigulihci 
(oe  by  Frit*  Krulrr,  Ilio  nopLlBracminn  ■ulhor;  one  by  Iho  oekbritcd  Bulwer  (Lord  l.yltoB);  one  liy 
Kra.  Parr,  Biilhnr  of  Ihc  cdjirTnlng  ■'  Dorothy  Tor ; "  luirt  ehoner  tlorlrs  by  Iho  eminent  lluiaUn  noT^IH, 
[Tan  Targuenleff.  the  plruuil  Engllih  wrllen,  MlH  ThackeraT,  Julia  KavaniiiKli,  &c. 

Dnrlni  Iho  coming  yrnr.  tu  hrrotofore,  Hilal  and  abort  alorle*  by  the  Leadlna  Forelrn  Antboi* 
iriUboglvon,lOKo.hrr»llhonEraouut  "  ^ 

TTxa 
FOREMOST  ESSAYISTS,  SCIENTISTS,  CRITICS,  DISCOVERERS,  AND   EDITORS, 

rcpreaonting  ercry  departmeat  ot  Knowledge  and  rrogma. 


ladlap 


mplrta  ■■  wall  ai 


Tlio    JLtiUimt  t-lvlnu   "Writer* 

•r  Uteralnre,  Bcienee,  Art,  and  rollilni,  — !•  lafGclently  Indicated  by  (ha  tbllowlni 

Iil^tory,  iioUtlua.  au 


aabacriben. 

.    jtvnn 

To  new  »nb-crlbiT«  now  rcmllUng  »S.C 
bM*},*lll  be  HDtfortl3.ua;  or,  lo  Uioae  pnfgtrlng,  the  pabUahen 

CLUS  PRICES  FOR  THE  BEST   HOME   AND   FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

["Fotanaedof  'LnTELi.'s  Limro  An'  ud  of  OM  orolhnrof  onrvlneioiia  AmerlciuinionthUaa,  ■ 
nbMlber  will  And  hlmielf  fa  wiuKmil  nf  Ikt  wKdUMuaOm."  —  F\aadilpUa  Evrtiiag  Bvtlttl*.] 

rot  (m  doltar;  The  Litiho  Aoi  and  lUker  one  of  tha  Amarlun  flmr-dallar  monthly  Uagailnee  (or 
Btrptr't  Wttktf  or  Ilatar,  or  AngUUm'i  Jmnal,  wtvkly),  will  be  aent  for  a  year:  or.  for  U.IM  Tu 
IxrtMAaxuiiBcanaizM'tBI.Siaiolati  OT,tBrt»M,Tam  Lmna  AHEind  Oar  roUHg  r^lit, 

^''^'****  UTTEUi  AND  OAY,  17  Bromfleld  Sc,  Boston. 


1 8  Congregational  Quartet ly  Advettiser. 

CARPETS. 


GOLDTEWAIT,   SNOW  &  "SSXm 

CordlaHy  Invite  ttie-pnbllo  to  an  intpeotiOD  of  tb«lr  Btoek  of 

Foreign  L  Domestic  Carpets 

oil.   CLOTHS,  Etc., 

WlUck  c«nm«i  bo  smrpassod* 


The  Stock  oonsists  of  SVEBY  QBADE,  and  will  be  sold 

THE  VEBY  LOWEST  PBICES. 


The  Carpeting  of  Public  Buildings  or  Ghurclie! 


Vmi  roeelve  oor  special  attention,  being  In  all  Inatancea  lold  at  WnoLXtA^  Fnq 


43  &  45  WasblDffton  Sfc 


BosTonr. 


GOLDTHWAIT,  SNOW   &   KNIGHT. 


MESSRS,  JAMES  B.  OSGOOD  &  CO.'S 


JAMES  R,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


VALUABLE  BOOKI 


LKE  i,  SHEPARD,  Publishers, ! 
lECMD  i  DIlLINGHAir,  New  Turk. 


K 


•  ¥■ 


